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THE CONEECTIOE OP ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE WITH lEDIA. 

BY W. E. PHILIPPS. 

T he purpose of this note is to bring together the information contained in ancient writings 
concerning the connection of St. Thomas the Apostle with India, and his alleged 
visit to the court of Gohdophares. 

I, — The Acts of St. Thomas. 

According to Christian tradition, St. Thomas the Apostle preached the gospel in India and 
ended his life there. And it may be mentioned here that from the end of the thirteenth century, if not 
before, tradition has placed “ Calamina/’ or the scene of St. Thomas’ martyrdom, at Mylapore (or 
Mayiiappur) near Madras, This question will be dealt with further on. 

For a brief statement of the tradition, we may take the Eoman Martyrology, winch, under tlir 
21si= Dec., says:—-‘‘Galaminae natalis beati Thoniao Apostnli, qui Parthis, Medis, Perd^ et 
•‘Hyrcanis Evangelium praedicavit, ac demuui in Indiam perveniens, cum eos popuio- in Christiana 
•• religione instituisset, Regis jus-:u lanceis transfixus ocoiibuit : cujus reliquiae prime ad nrbeni 
‘‘ Edcssam, deinde Orthoiiam translatae sunt.*’ 

For fuller details of the traditional story of St. Thomas, wo have the Acts of St. Thomas, 
writings of a respectable antiquity, which exi^t in Sjriac, Greek, Latin and Ethiopic. Their main 
point of interest to us is that, so far as is at present known, they are absolutely the only ancient 
books which make mention of an Indian king Gildnaphar (Syriac) or rovi/8a(fiopos (Greek) ob 
G undaforus (Latin), while coins hearing a similar name have been discovered in the Paiijjib, Th:^ 
onincidence was first pointed out in 1848 by M. Reinaud, who wrote: — '‘Au nombre des rois 
•' ludo-Scythes qui regncTcut pen de temps apres Kanerkes dans la vallee de 1 Indus, les medailles 
‘‘ nouvellemont decouvertes offreiit le nom d ’un prince appele Gondophares. Des medailles de la 
meme categorie se trouvent a Paris a la Bibliothcqiie Nationale .... Or les actes de la vie 
“ de Saint Thomas, qui nous sont parvenus a la fois cii grec ct en latin citent iin roi de 1 intorienr 
“ de la presquedle, qui se nommait Gondaphorus .... Mais le nom de Gondaphorus ne se 
rencontra, que siir une certaine classe de medailles, et les actes de Saint Thomas sont le seul 
‘‘ document ecrit qui en present la reproduction. N est-on pas autorise a croire qu‘il s'agit reelleineiit 
“ ici de Tapotre Saint Thomas et d’un prince Indo-Scythe, son coutemporain ? ” (JAV/r'uVe 
Geograpliique, Ilistoriqiie et Scientinqu*: suf' Vlmle^ Paris, 1848, p. 94 seg!) 
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As regards the Greek and Iiatin versions of these Acts, it may be convenient here 
iir>t to quote vphat Mr. Alexander AValker said about them in the introduction to his English 
translation of Apocryphal Gospds^ Acts^ and Uevelations^ published at Edinburgh in 1870. 
Writing first of the Greek Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles in general, he said : — 

These stories came at length to form a sort of a 2 )ostolic cycle .... They exist also in 
“ a Latin form in the ten books of the Acts of the Ai^ostles, compiled probably in the sixth century, 
and falsely attributed to Abdias, the first bishop of Babylon, by whom it was, of course, written in 
“ Hebrew,*’ 

Afterwards coming to the Acts of St. Thomas, he wrote:— 

‘*The substance of this book is of great antiquity, and in its original form it was held in great 
’‘estimation by the heretics of tlic first and second centuries. The main heresy which it contained 
was that the Apostle Thomas ba^itized, not with water, bnt with oil only. It is mentioned 
bv Epiphanius, Turribiu'', and Nice^iliorns, condemned in the decree of Gelasius, and in the 
“ Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to Athanasius, in which it is i>laced, along with tlie Acts of Peter, 

“ Acts of John, and other books, among the Antileg(mxena, St. Augustine in three passages 
“ refers to the book in such a way as to show that he had it iu something very like its present form. 

“ Two centuries later, Pvseudo-Abdias made a recension of the book, rejecting the more heretical 
portions, and adajding it generally to orthodox use. Photius attributes the authorship of this 
document, as of many other apocryphal Acts, to Leucius Chariniis. 

“ The Greek text was first edited, with copious notes and prolegomena, by Thilo in 1823. The 
“ text from which the present translation is made is a recension of five MSS,, the oldest of the 
“ tenth century.” 

Thou as regards The Consummation of Thomas, he wrote : — 

“ Tlu< i^ properly a portion of the preceding book. P^eudo-xlbdias follows it very closely, but 
the Greek of >ome clia[>ter3 of hi^ translation nr compilation has not yet been di-^covered. 

‘•The text, edited by Tischendorf for tlie fir:^t time, is frorn a AtS. of the eleventh century,” 

These extracts, though now ratlier out of date, even as regards tlie Greek text, will give an 
idea of the age and authority ox the Acts. Mr, Walker wrote before the publication (>f the Syriac 
\ersion, and doe^^ not seem to have been aware of its existence. 

The Syriac version was published for the first time by Dr, AV. Wright in 1871, in Apocri/idtal 
Acts of the Apostles^ 2 A'ols., London, 1871. Till tlion, only the Greek and Latin had been available, 
and Dr. Wright wrote in Iiis preface (A^ol. L, p. XIL), wo have here for the first time the Acta 
[of St. Thuiiias] in a nearly comidete form/’ 

The Syriac text edited by Dr. AAh’ight was frorn a AIS. iu the British Museum (Add. 14645), 
written y3G. From interna] evidence he dated the composition not later tlian the 4th century. 
Mr. F. C. Biirkitt, on additional evidence, says — I do not think we shall be far wrong if we put 
” the date of our Jef*? before the middle of the 3rd century.” {Early Christianity outside the Homan 
Exni'ire. Cambridge, 18b9, p. 76.) 

Since Dr. AVright publirshed his text, two additional Syriac texts have cumo to light. These 
ire the AIS. in the Saebau collection at Berlin, and the MS. in the Cambridge University Library. 

Mr. Bnrkitt says of the Sachau AIS. that it is later than the British Museum one, and has an 
abridged text ; perhaps it would be better to say a less interpolated text, though he expresses no 
srab view. Ho states also that the Cambridge AIS. is a tran.tjCript of the Sachau one, {Studia 
t^inairlcay No. IX., London, 1900, Appendix VII.) 

AVe Inive also some recently discovered fragments which have been edited and translated by 
Mr. Burkitt in Sinaitlcay No. IX., Apps. A"L and VIL, London, 1900. As far as they go. 
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they generally confirm the British Museum text; the differences in no way affect the story. The 
interest of these fragments for us consists in the fact that they are at least 400 years older than any 
other known text. Mr. Burkitt tliinks they cannot be later than the beginning of the 6th century, 
and may be fifty years earlier. 

Since the discovery and publication of the Syriac version, it has, I think, been satisfactorily 
established that the Acts were originally composed in that language, — that the Greek version^. 
though less complete, are substantially translations from the Syriac, — and that the Latin are taken 
from the Greek. (See paper by Mr. F. 0. Burkitt, The Original Language of the Acts of Juda-^ 
Thomasf in the Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. I. No, 2, Jan. 1900.) 

The Syriac may therefore be regarded as the original, and it is also the fullest 
version. We had better, therefore, take the story of St. Thomas from it, using the Greek and 
Latin only where they differ in the details with which we are concerned. 

I have not yet been able to refer to the Ethiopic version; but that probably does not matter. 
Mr. Burkitt says, it “ is mixed up with the alternative Acts of St. Thomas at Kentera,” and “Thi^ 
alternative book of Acts, lately discovered and edited by Dr. M. R. James, is a late wurk, but 
“certainly of Greek origin.” (Journal of Theological Studies, Jan. 1900.) Reference may, however, 
be made to two works, which contain Ethiopic versions: they are — S. C. Malan, The Conflicts of the 
A])ostles, London, 1871 ; and E. A, W. Budge, The Contendings of the Apostles, 2 Yols., London, 
1901. 

For the Syriac, we will follow Dr. Wright's translation which fills 153 octavo pages. For tlu^ 
Greek and Latin, we may go to Max Bonnet’s Acta Thomae, published at Leipzig in 1883. This i> 
an elaborate work with collations of all known Greek and Latin MSS. and older printed editions. 
Mr. Burkitt says it is the best edition. {Journal of Theological Studies, Jan, 1900.) 

As Dr. Wright's translation of the Syriac occupies 153 pages, it will be been that these Acts in 
their complete form arc of a considerable length. Nevortholess, all the 2 >articulars we want to take 
fruin them can be put down in a small space. 

We are not here concerned with the ethical and doctrinal matter with which these Aotb, 
esi)ecially the Syriac, as they have come down to us, are filietl. What we want for our purposes, i- 
mainly the record of St. Thomas’ movements. We must pay attention to the geographical and 
proper names mentioned, and to such local details and colouring as may serve as indications of lAaco 
and time. Keeping these ideas in view, I set down only such particulars of the story told in the Act^ 
a- are likely to be of use to us. The passages in inverted commas are actual quotations from 
Dr. Wright’s translation. 

1. — The Acts are divided into nine parts, of which eight are called “ and the last “ The 

Consummation of Judas Thomas^' 

2. — The first Act is headed: — “ The {first) Act of Judas Thomas the Apostle, iclien He (i. c., 
aj'parently our Lord) sold. Mm to the Merchant Hahhdn, that he might go down and convert JnJiai^' 

3. — This Act begins by telling us that the twelve apostles divided the countries of rhe world 
among themselves by lot, and that India fell to St. Thomas, who did not wish to go there. 


1 In the Syriac the book is called The AcU of Judas Thomas, i. e., “Judas the Twin.” Thonxa meanb 
“a twin.” (.Compare John xi. 10, xxi. 2.) The real name of the apostle St. Thomas was Judas, and t}ie appella¬ 
tion Tfiomas or “ the Twin ” was added to distinguish him from others bearing the name Jndas. (See '>y C ureton’s 
Ancient tSijriac documenU, London, 1801, p. 141.) 

In the story itself, the Apostle is commonly called Jndas, not Thomas, both in the Syriac and in the best Greek 
MSS,, as in the old Syriac Gospels and other very ancient Syriac documents. This use of the name Judas is one of 
the several minor proofs of the Syriac origin and antiquity of the Acts. 
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4. — At tlmt time a certain merchant, an Indian, happened to come into the South country 
^‘from , . . . (The Syriac MS. in the British Museum is injured here, and the name is unfor¬ 

tunately illegible. It is of course of the first importance, I do not know if it is found in the 
Sachau MS. at Berlin or in the Cambridge MS, The Greek says only otto rrjs Iv^las. The Latin 
gires no name.) 

The name of the merchant is given as Habban, and he had been sent by King Gudnaphar to 
bring him a skihul carpenter, 

0 .— Our Lord appears to this merchant, and sells St. Thomas to him for “twenty (pieces) of 
silver.” In the bill of sale, which is quoted, Habban is described as ‘‘Habban the merchant of King 
“ G fidnaphar,” 

6. — St. Thomas and Habban start by ship next day. On the ship, in answer to Habban’s 
questions, St. Thomas told him he was skilled in “carpentering and architecture — the business of the 
“carpenter also : — ‘‘ In wood I have learned to make ploughs and yokes and ox-goads, and oars 
“ for ferry boats (jiontones) and masts for sliips ; and in stone, t(jmbstoues and monuments, and 
“ palaces for Kings,” Habban replies ; — “ And I was seeking just such an artificer,” 

7. — “ And they began to sail, because the breeze wani steady, and tJicy were sailing along gently, 
“ until they put in at the town of Sandaruk.” 

8. — They disembarked, and were going into the city, when they were told of the marriage feast 
of the King's only daughter, and that everyone was obliged to be present. So they thought they 
had better go. 

9. — In the long account of what happened at Sandanlk, there is little to help ns. But the 
following points may be noted: — (/t) A Hebrew woman or girl (a flute-player) is mentioned as 
performing at the feast. (1') Ihe bride and bridegroom wore cnnverted and ultimately followed 
St. Thomas to India, (c) St, Thomas and Habban left fur India immediately after the feast. 
(d) The King was converted after the apostle's departure, 

10. The second Act is headed : — “ The second Act^ lehen Thomas the Apostle entered into 
India, and halt a Palace fn?' the Kiraj in }I>t7vrnr 

11. — It begins witli tlie word-: — “And whcTi Juda'- had entered into the realm of India 
“with the meivhant Habban, Habban wiut to salute Gudna})har, the King of India/' 

There i- not much \<> bo said about this Act. St. Thomas agrees to build a ]»alace for the 
King, beginning in the month To^slirl f(L’t.-Nnv,) and finishing in Nisan (April). But Ijc ^pends 
the money given to him f(ir tlio purpo^i’ cm tlio poor ; and the meaning of building a palace in ht*aveii 
that, by u-ing tho ruval inuds in alm>:^-ivin,n', he was }uepanng for tlie King a lieavcnly liabitation. 
The only additional pr" 2 M:T name given is Gad, the name of tlie King’s brother. St. Thomas 
preaches in the villages and cities. The King and his brother and many others are converted. 

13. — The headings of the next four Acts, jNos, 3 to 6, are; — “ The fltlrd Act af Judas, 

le'jardiiaj the Bh/ch SnaJeeP — *• The fourth Act, of the Ass that spaheP — “ The jifth Act, rf the 
hemo// that d/crlt in iht WonuinP — s}\r(h Act, nf the Young Man who hilled the GirlP These 

Act- can be pa-;^ecl over. They relate certain miraculous events and conversions in and about the 
c]ty of King (n"idna]ihar. They do not contain any proper names or any particulars, geographical or 
• ttlierwd^e, to help u-. 

14. — Tlie seventh Act is more important. It is headed : — The seventh Act, how Judas 
Thomas vojs cnihd hy the General of King Mazdai to heal his Wife and DcuighterP It begins with 
the words — “ And while Judas was preaching throughout all India ; ” but it does not say where he 
was at the time, though the ^words quoted might imply an interval of years between the .MXth and 
^^menth Acts. However the general Slffir, wlio speaks of himself as “a great man throughout all 

Imha. (ame tor him. St. Thomas left liis converts under the care of his deacon Xanthii>pus (or 
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Xenophon) and set out with Sifur. They went with a “driver’" in a “chariot” drawn by “cattle” 
There is nothing to indicate a long journey. So they reach the city of King Mazdai; and the 
Apostle heals the general’s wife and daughter. 


15. — The eiglitli Act. Then follows “ The Eighth Act^ of Mygdonia and KarishT The 
events in this Act take place soon after what has been described in the seventh Act. The additional 
persons mentioned by name in this Act are:— 


(a) Mygdonia, a noble lady. 

(h) Karish, her husband, and kinsman of 
King Mazdai. 

(c) Narkia, “nurse” of Mygdonia, 


(d) Tertia, wife of King Mazdai. 
(^) Yizan, son of King Mazdai. 
(/) Manashar, wife of Vizan. 


It is the conversion of Mygdonia and Tertia that brings about the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
as detailed in the final section of the book. Beyond these six names, there is little in the eighth Act 
to help us. 


26. —While in prison, St. Thomas sings, and the first song put in his mouth is headed : — “ The 
hvmn of Judas Thomas the Apostle in the country of the Indians.” But the “hymn ” which follows 
this title is the famous Hymn of the Soul which went down to Egypt for the One Pearl, which 
modern scholars have ascribed to the Gnostic Bardaisan. 


17. —There follows ‘‘The song of praise of Thomas the Apostle."" And of this Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt says it is undoubtedly a genuine portion of the Acts. {Early Christianity outside the Roman 
Empire^ p. €8.) 

18. — The final section of the work is headed The Consummation of Judas ThomasT 
The apostle is condemned to death by King Mazdai, and his martyrdom is described. It takes place 
“ outside the city" and ""on the mountain." St. Thomas is speared to death by four soldiers. 

19. — The story continues : — “ And the brethren were weeping all together. And they brought 
“goodly garments and many linen cloths, and buried Judas in the sepulchre in which the 
“ ancient kings were buried."" 

20. _Finally we are told that the bones of the apostle were taken away secretly by one of the 

brethren to the “West,” and that this happened during the lifetime of King Mazdai and Sifur. 

Such is, briofiy, the story of St. Thomas’ connection with India as told in these Acts, whicli are 
generally supposed to be a work written for the purpose of spreading Gnostic teaching. Certain it is 
that tlieir interest is cliiefiy doctrinal, and very little historical. It is possible, however, that, in 
the form of a religious romance, they embody some genuine details of the history of St. Thomas, 
It seetns certain that they originated in a region (the Euphrates valley) which, as we shall se^? 
further on, was by early tradition associated with St. I bumas. The Acts would, therefore, seem more 
likely to contain some fragments of genuine histor} than would the case be if their origin had been 
Greek or Latin. 


It is usual, I believe, to regard the Greek and Latin versions as. roughly speaking, abridgments 
and expurgated editions of the Syriac. There is, however, the possibility tiiat the Syriac, as we now 
have it, has been very largely interpolated, and that the Greek and Latin, as a whole, give us a better 
idea of the Syriac w<jrk as it originally stood, than the more bulky Sw'iac version now extant. 

But the doctrinal aspects of the Acts do not affect the use we liave to make of them, and if we 
treat them as a historical record, the following appear to be the only suggestive points we are able 
to extract : —• 

1. — Movements of St. Thomas. 

(a) Note first the heading nf the first Act : — “ That he might gn <loivn and convert India,"' 

(^») St. Thomas went by sea to the city of Sandaruk. The Syriac implies that he started from 
^'the South Country.” The Greek and one of the two Latin versions printed by Max Bonnet imply 
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that he started from Jerusalem. That would involve a preliminary journey by land. The other 
Latin version says Habban came to Caesarea by ship, and met the apostle there, and together they 
went by sea all the way. 

Instead of Sandanlk, the Greek has Andrapolis. The first Latin version does not name the 
city^ but savs the jouruev was done within three mooths ^instead of the usual three years)» and. 
that they arrived in Indiam citeriorem” and “ ingressi sunt primam Indiae civitatem.'' The other 
version mures ‘‘ Andranopolis;^ and says the apostle g<.t there from Caesarea in seven days “ plenis 
velis et prosperis veiitis.” The heading of the second Act seems to imply that Sandaruk was not in 
what was considered India proper at the time or the writer, 

(c) St. Thomas next ‘^entered into the realm of Indra and went to the court of Gudnaphar 
the King of India,’' The Greek says “ when he came into the cities of India he went to the King 
in question. The first Latin version has ad ulteriores Indiae partes processerat/' and that the 
apostle “ in ulteriorom Indiam comuiorariJ’ The other names King Gudna])har's city as Elioforum, 
Hienohii’um, or Hyrofornm. anti speaks of a mountain Gazus. 

(^0 St. Thomas pn-ached “througlomt all India." This might imply a nuniWr of years. The 
Greek has the same; tlio first Latin version has nothing to the point; the other says “ profectus 
est .... ad Indiam super]orem.” 

(e) St. Thomas goes to the city ol King Mazdai, where he is put to death, outside the city, 
on a mountain. The name of the city is not given in the Syriac, Greek or Latin Acts. Calamina is 
the name in some ecclesiastical writings ; we shall come to them afterwards, 

(/) To the above indications of place we may add tliat the body of St. Thomas was afterwards 
carried away to the “ AVest," The Crreek says to Mesopotamia ; the Latin, to Edissa or Kdessa. 

These particulars do not help us to any definite hlea'^ of place, 

I do not know if any one has attempted to locate the seaport city Sandanlk or Andrapolis, If 
we take the Latin to g-uid(‘ us, we should, I suppose, l<_>cate it on the coast west o! the Indus; and 
that would be tlie meaning of ‘‘ India clterior.” 

It is unfortunate that the name of tlie place from which Habban came, cannot be deciphered in 
the Syriac text. It would hel]) us to locate King Gudnaphar, a most important point. 

The statement in tlie Syriac, that the relics of the apostles were carried away te the “West,” is 
worth remark. As we sliall see further on, tlie fact that the relics were taken from India to Edessa 
re>ts on sources of informatiou better than these Acts, 

2* — Proper Names. 

A table of all the proper names that occur in the Acts is given on the opposite page, Mr. Burkitt 
points out that mo^'t of the names in the Syriac text are not Syriac, but old Persian. Kor^h (Cyrns), 
as in the Saehau MS. (mi^<pelt Karish in the British Museum MS.), Mazdai, Vizan, Mana%har, are 
all, he ^ays, good old Persian names. Mazdai was the name of the welLknown satrap of BabyloBia 
known to the Greeks as Mafaws, who died 328 B. C. Sandariifc reminds him of a simUar word at 
the beginning of “the essentially Syriac Romance of Julian j'" a work assigned by Wright to thc' 
dth century. (See History of Syriac Literature^ London, 1894, p. lOl.) 

Mygdonia (or Magdonia) is another name for Nisibis. Habban has a Semitic look. (^Early 
CJaiuianiti) onf>cfle the Rofuan Empire^ pp. G8 and 72 ; Journal of Theological Studies^ Jan. 2900.) 
The fact that Kuri‘:?h (Cyrus) has become in the Greek Xapla-ws, instead of Kipos^ is suggestive of 
,i blundering translator, and seems to be one of the many minor indications that the original was 
Syriac. 

The Persian names, so far as they prove anything, seem to exclude the idea that the scene of 
St. Thomas’ death was in South India. 
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Proper names contained in the Syriac Acts of St. Thomas, and the ccarresponding 
names in Greek and Iiatin versions. 



Syriac. 

Greek, 

Latin. 

1 

1 

Habban. 

^A^pdinjg, 

Abban. 

Abbanes. 

Arabic, Habban. See Dr, Wright's 
translation, p. 146, footnote. The 
merchant sent from India by King 
Gudnaphar to bring him an artificer. 

2 

Gudnaphar. 

rovv?ia<f)6pos, 

Gundaforns. 

Tlie King of India” (Syriac): o 


GundapbaT. 

rovvSia<J>opos. 

Tovvrd^iOpos. 

GimdofoTus. 

i 

^atjtX^vs TQv (Greek) i Rex 

Indiae/' “Rex Indorum” (Latin). 

3 

Sandaruk. 

Sanadruk, 

1 

^AvbpdTTo\iS> 

I Andranopolis. 

1 AndTanobolys. 

! Andronopolis. 
AdrianopoliSr 

City of an unnamed king: and a 
seaport. 

4 

Gad, ^ 

1 

TuS. 

1 

Gad. 

Brother of King Gudnaphar. “Gad” 
seems to have been the name of a Baby- 
Ionian deity in the time of Isaiah (say 
8th century B, C.), See Is. Ixv, li- 
A. Y., margin. 

5 

Mazdair 

Mto-Saloff . 
Mt(r3eos. 

Misdeus, 

Mesdeus. 

Migdeus. 

A king in India India superior,” 

according to some Latin versions). 

6 

Sifur. 

1 

j 

2i'(^opor. 

1 St^copaff. 
^rjfjiC^opog. 

Saphor, 

; Saphyr. 

■ Sapor. 

Siforus. 

Sephor, 

Siforatus. 

Sinforus. 

Sinfurus. 

Symphoras. 

The General of King Mazdai, 

7 

XauthippiTs. 

A€V 04 ^dlP, i 


Deacon of St. Thomas. Not named in 
the Latin, 

8 

t 

Karisb(Brit.Mu$.) 
Kore'^h (Saduui). 

Xoptatoj. f 

1 

! 

1 

Charisiiis. 

Caritiiis^ 

Kritius. 

Garisiui;. 

Carissius. 

Kinsman of King Mazdai. Koresh is 
the Syriac for Cyrus. 

9 

Mygdonia. 

MvySoj/ia. j 

[ 1 

Mygdonia. 

Migdonia. 

Y"ife of Karish, 

10 

Narkia. 

MapKia. j 

NapKia. 

Narchia. 

Marchia. 

Nurse of Mygdonia. 

11 

Tertia. 

T«pria, j 

Ttpfvriav^- , 

Tfpriav^. j 

1 

Treptia. 

Tertia. 

Trepicia. 

Triplicia. 

Wife of King Mazdai. 

12 

Vizau. 

Ova{|di^s. ; 

lov^dw^s. 
'lova^dvTjg, 1 

’A^oi^s- ! 

Zuzanes. 

Zuzani. 

Zuzaiiius. 

Luzanis. 

Oazanes. 

Son of King Mazdai. 

13 

Manashar. 

M^Tj^rdpa. t 

Avtcrapa, i 

^eppT^a-dpa. \ 

Sicrdpa. 1 

Manasara. 

Manazara. 

Wife of Yizan. 
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3. — Other particulars. 

Of other particulars that may serve as indications of place and time, there are fev^, if any, in the 
Acts. In fact, if we leave out the proper names, these Acts might refer to any ancient countries 
where there were kinys and cities. However, in the short outline of the story given above, a few 
particulars have been noted that may be of service. We might expect some references to the reli¬ 
gions of the eouiitrie:?, and to their priests or ministers ; but there are none. The references to plants 
and animals, ships, buildings, furniture, carriages, money, musical instruments, implements, clothes, 
etc., yield no information. We can hardly infer anything of the social condition or ^mstoms of the 
people from these references. 

Flayits. — The only plant named is the myrtle. A “cane” is mentioned as used for taking the 
measurements of the palace to be built for King Gddnaphar. 

Animals. — Tlie animals nauu'd are u lion and dog-; at Sandarfik, a black deadly poisonous snake 
and an ass’s colt near the city of King Gudnapliar, the “cattle” (Greek ewojeym) which drew tlie 
“chariot” when St. Tliomas journeyed with Siffir to the city of King Mazdai, and a troop of wild 
asses encountered on the way. Wild asses are found in the Indus Valley ; but they are also found 
in Beluchistan, Persia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, etc. Marco Polo reported them on the road 
from Vezd to Kerman. 

Buildings, — As to buildings, there is just the bare mention of palace, lionse or prison, and we 
learn also that King Gudnaphar and his brother were baptized in a bath or bath-house, and that for 
seven days beforehand no one was allowed to bathe therein. 

Carriages and Furniture,— Then* are the “ chariot ” (Greek alcove mentioned, a palanquin 

(.so Dr. Wright thinks he had better translate tiu* Syriac word) in which Mvgdonia was carried, and 
a seat with two legs with which King Mazdai beat St. Thomas about the liead. Also, Sifur says, 
“ for three years no table has been laid in my house, and my wife and daughter have not sat at it.” 

Some '<ort of a stret't fountain is mentioned, for the wife of Slfiir says, *‘I was going along the 
street, and had come to the pipe that throw'eth up water.” 

Clothing. Vc are told how Karish took the turhan off one of the servants, and ])ut it round 
St. Thomas’ neck in order to drag him ahjng. 

Lmen cloths were used to prepare tlie b(*dy of tlie apostle for tlie tomb. Was linen ever known 
in India ? 

Money is mentiimed; St. Thomas was sold to Habb^ for twenty pieces of silver; 20 zuze 
and 360 zuze are named as bribes King Mazdui's jailors. 

There is a R^hrew flute-girl^ and there are cu'p-hearers at the marriage feast at Sandaruk. 

Mvgdonia has a nurse, writh w^hom she slept to avoid the importunities of her husband. He 
stated to have been afraid of IVIygdonia, liis wife, “ for she was far superior to him in her wealth, ami 
.d<o in her understanding.” ^ 

The wife of Sifur describes the devils who torment her as hlatk men. 

St. Thomas w’us buried “in the sepulchre in which the aurient kings were buried.” 

None of the above allusions seem to specially suggest India, ancient or modern. Some of them 
would seem to exclude Sottthern India as the scene of the apostle’s martyrdom. But we cannot lav 
J4ny particular stress upon them, in any direction. 
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^ w liters of the six centuries of th .0 Christian ora who maho mention 
of the ax>ostlo^p of St. Thomas. 

The following writers of the first six centuries of the Christian era make mention of the apostle 


•hip of St. Thomas :— 

1. —The author of the Syriac work, entitled 

“ The Doctrine of the Apostles 
perhaps 2nd century, 

2. —Heracleon ; probably 170 to 180. 

3. —The writer of “ The Clementine 

Recognitions perhaps as early as 
200 to 220. 

4. —Clement of Alexandria ; died about 

220 . 

5. —Origeuj died about 251 to 254. 

6. ' Eusebius^ died about 340. 

7. —St. Ephraem the Syrian j died about 

378. 


8. — St. Gregory Nazianzen ; died 389 or 390. 

9. —St. Gregory of Nyssa ; died about 394, 

10. —St. Ambrose ; died about 397. 

11. —St. Asterius ; died about 400, 

12. —St. John Chrysostom^ died 407. 

13. —Rnfiniis ; died 410. 

14. —St. Gaudentius ; died probably between 

410 and 427. 

15. —St, Jerome ; died 420. 

16. —St. Paulinus of Nola ; died 431, 

17. —Sozomen ; about 443. 

18. —Socrates ; about 445, 

19. —St. Gregory of Tours; died 594. 


There are probably other writers who might be quoted, especially among those who wrote in 
Syriac; but I have not been able to trace them. For the purpose of this paper, it is not necessary 
to go beyond the sixth century. 

The necessary quotations from the writers and writings above-named will now be given. 


1. — The ancient Syriac work, entitled “The Doctrine of the Apostles.’’ (Writteu 
perhaps in the 2nd century.) Extracts;— 

“ And after the death of the Apostles there were Guides and Rulers in the churches, and wh^- 
“ soever the Apostles had communicated to them, and they had received from them, they taught to 
“ the multitudes all the time of their lives. They again at their deaths also committed and delivered 
** to their disciples after them everything which they had received from the Apostles, also what James 
had written from Jerusalem, and Simon from the city of Rome, and John from Ephesus, and Mark 
“ from the great Alexandria, and Andrew from Phrygia, and Luke from Macedonia, and Juda:‘ 
** Thomas from India ; that the epistles of an Apostle might be received and read in the churches, 
in every place, like those Triumphs of their Acts, which Luke wrote, are read, that by this the 
Apostles might be known. 

India, and all its countries, and those bordering on it, even to the farthest sea, received th^ 
“ Apostles’ Hand of Priesthood from Judas Thomas, rho was Guide imd Ruler in the church which 
■“ he built there, and minist-ered there,” 


These translations are taken from \V. Cure ton : Ancient Syriac Doenwents; London, 1864. 
pp. 3*2, 33. 


2. —• Heracleon, a gnostic, whowrotein the 2nd century, probably about 170 to 180. Clemenl 
of Alexandria in his “ Stromata” (Miscellanies), book 4, chapter 9, headed Christ’s sayings 
“regarding martyrdom,” after quoting Luke xil. 11, 12, writes as follows : — 

“ In explanation of this passage, Heracleon, the most distinguished of the school of Valeutinu-, 
“ say> expressly, ‘that there is a confession by faith and conduct, and one with the voice. TL- 
“ ‘ confession that is made bv the voice, and betorc the authorities, is what the most reckon the hoU 
“ ‘ confession. Not soundly : and hypocrites al«> can confess with this confession. But neither will 
“‘this utterance be found to be spoken universally; for all the saved have confessed with tb»* 
“ * coidessicm made with the voice, and departed. Of whom are Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi aud 
‘ many others. And confession by the Iqrs is not universal, but partial’, . . 
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This is uot particularly intelligible. It is taken from The writin'js of Clement of Alexandria 
translated hy the Rev, WiUiam Wilson^ Edinburgh, 1869, Vol, 2, pp. 170 to 171. It seems, 
howeyer, to agree with the Greek in Migne's Patrologia Graeca, \ ol. 8, Paris, 1857, cols. 1281-2, 

K. A. Lipsiiis refers to it as meaning that St. Thomas, with the other apostles named, died k 
natural death ; and he attache- importance to it as the early testimony of one of the gnostics, among 
whom originated, according to his view, the Acts of St. Thomas, which contain the details of the 
apostle’s martyrdom. See his article ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles (Apocryphal) in Smith and Wace'e 
Du'tiovary of Christian Biography, etc.^ Vol, 1, London, 1877. Lipsius calls Heracleon a “perfectly 
“ trustworthy witness/’ and adds :—“ This witness deserves all the more attention, inasmuch as it comes 
from a Gnostic source, i.e., from one of those circles in which afterwards sprang up the legends of the 
“martyrdom of St. Matthew by fire, the crucifixion of St. Philip, and the impaling of St- Thomas/’ 
It is not necessary to adopt Lip&ius’ ideas. His theories were sometimes impossible. 

The sense of the passage from Clement of Alexandria is perhaps better given, than by Wilson, 
in an article on Heracleon by G. Salmon, in the dictionary above quoted. Vol. 2, 1880, as follows;— 

“ Men mistake in thinking tliat the only confession is that made by the voice before the 
"magistrates; there is anoth<‘r confession made in the life and conversation, by faith and works 
“corresponding to the faith. The first confession may be made by a hypocrite, and it is one not 
“ required of all; there are many who have never been called on to make it, a.-, for instance, Matthew, 
“ Philip, Thomas, Levi [Lebbaeus] ; the other confession must be made by all.” 

3. —The Clementine Becognitions, In book 9, chapter 29, we read:— 

“ Henique apud Parthos, sicut nobis Thomas, qui apud illos Evangolium prmdicat, scripsit, non 
‘‘ multi jam erga plurima matrimonia diffunduntur, nec multi ajmd Mcdos canibus objiciunt mortuos 
“suos, neque Persae nuitrum conjugiis aut filiarum incestis matrimoniis dolcLtantur, nec mulieres 
" Susides licita ducunt adulttria ; nec potuit ad crimina genesis compellere, quos religionis doctrina 
“ prohibebat,” 

Sec Migne : Patrologia Graeca^ Vol. 1, Paris, 1857, col. 1415. 

We only possess the Cltmientiiie Recognitions in the Latin translation made probably not long 
after 400 by Rufinus, who is sup]r)osed to have subjected them to some mild expurgation. We do 
not know the date of the original writing. F. J, A. Hort {Notes hitroduvtory to the Stu ly of 
the Clementine Recognitions: London, 1901) considered that it and the Clementine Homilies were 
both derived from a common original, which may probably be dated in the first or second decade of 
the 3rd century, and was probably written in Palestine, east of the Jordan, or in the region running 
northward thence between tlic mountaius and the desert. 

— Clement of Alexandria ; died about 220. His testimony must, i think, be taken to be 
the same as that of Heracl<*on (above-mentioned No. 2), whom he quotes apj>arently with approval. 
In other w'ords. he seems to allegt‘ that St. Thomas died a natural death. 

Origen ^ bom LSo or 18G, died about 251 to 2.04. He was a native of Alexandria, and 
Uiost of ]ii« life wtir- ^pc^t in Egypt and Palestine. We have his testimony, as will i>e seen in the 
[•ext plaee, tjiily through the medium of Eusebius, who ipiotes his Commentary on Genesis, an 
»labovate work, of which we only pos.-ess some fragments. According to Origen, Parthia was the 
logiou allotted to St. Tnomas. 

6. — Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus ; born in Palestine about 264. Bishop of Caesarea 

died about o40. Extiact from Ids Ecclesiastical Ili^torv, honk 3 ;_ 

“ CliapW I. ~ Thft parts of the world where Christ j.reached by the apostles. Such, 

then, was the state of the Jews at this time. But the lioly apostle.s and disciples of our 
Sa\iom, beinc; scattered over the whole world, lliorap'i, according to tradition, received Parthia 
a-. Ills ailotte<l region ; Andrew received Scythia, and John, Asia ; where, after continuing for 
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‘‘some time, he died at Ephesus » » ^ , This account is given by Origen, in the third t»ook of 

“his exposition of Genesis^^’ 

This translation from the Greek is by C, F, Cruse ; Ecclesiastical History hy Etisehins : 
London, 1847, p. 101. 

7» — St. Epliraem the Syrian ; born about 300, died about 378. He spent most of his life 
at Edessa. The following Latin translation of a portion of one of St. Ephraem’s Syriac hymns is 
taken from Dr. G. Bickell: St, Ephraemi Sp'i Carmina Nisibena : Leipzig, 1866, pp. 163-4. 

“ NLI. Octavum carmen ejusdem modi [f, e.. Ad rnodum : cornu et tuba, as shewn by heading 
of Carm. XXXV.: ‘ De Domino nostro et de morte et diabolo. Ad modum cornu et tuba.’] 

“ Argumentum. Lamentatur diabolus de damnis, quibus per reliqiiias S. Thomae Edessae 
“ asservatas afficitur. 

“ 1. Ululavit diabolus : — Quern in locum nunc fugere possum justos ? Mortem incitavi ad apos- 
“ tolos interficiendos, ut per mortem eorum evadam verberibus eorum. Sed nunc multo durius 
verberor. Apostolus quern interfeci in India, praevenit mihi Edessam. Hie et ilHc totus eat ; 
“ illuc profectus sum, et erat illic ; hie et illic inveni eum et contristatus sum. (Besponsorium:— 
“ Laudetur potentia, quae habitat in ossibus sanctis !) 

“ 2. Ossa portaverat mercator ille, rel potius ilia portaverunt eum. Ecce eni"^ ab invicem 
“lucrati sunt. Mihi autem quid profuerunt, cum sibi invicem profuerint ? Ambo mihi damnum 
“intulerunt. Quis monstrabit capsam Iscariotis ex qua fortitudinem accepi ? Capsa autem 
“Thomae interfecit me. quia virtus occulta, habitans in ea, excruciat me, 

“ 3. Moyscs electus portaverat ossa in fide tamquam lucrum. Si ergo magnus Inc propheta 
“ credidit, auxilium inesse in ossibus, recte etiam credidit mercator et recte se nominavit mercatorem, 
“ Hie mercator lucratus est et magnus factus est et regnavit. Aerarium ejus valde me depaupe- 
“ ravit; Edessae enim apertum est, et ditavit magnam urbem auxilio suo. 

“ 4. Obstupui de hoc aerario thesaurorum ; antea enim exignus erat thesaurus ejus, et, quam- 
“ quam nemo aliquid abstulerat ab eo, t *men parcus erat fons divitiarum ejus, Postquam autem 
“ multi circuradederunt et diripuerunt illud et rapuerunt utilitates ejus, quo magis diripitur, eo 
“ abimdantins multiplicantur divitiae ejus. Quando enim quaeritur fons occlusus, valde scinditur, 
“ et turn demum late fiuere et effundi potest/* 

Then follow six more strophes. Dr. Bickell’s notes on the four strophes quoted are useful: thev 
are:— 

“ Confirmatus hoc carmine (1) S. Thomam apostolum Iiidis evangelium praedioasse, quod 
“testatus etiam Ambrosius (in ps. 45), Paulinus Nolanus (carm. 26), Hieronymus (ep. 148 ad 
“ Marcellam), Gregorius Nazianzenus (orat. 21); (2) eum ibidem martyrio coronatum esse, qua de 
“re apud scriptores vetustiores nullum inveiiitur testimonium, imino negatur ab Heracleonc haeretico 
“ apud Clernentem Alexandriniim (stroui. lib. 4, p. 502): testes autem sunt Gregorius Turonensis, 
“ Gaiidciitius Brixieusis, S. Nilus, S. Asterius. fortasse etiam Theodoreius (qiii gr. aft’, ear. lib. 

“p. 607, Thomam aliquem inter cclebernmos martyrea mmierat) : (3) reliquias ejus Edessae asservata> 
“ esse, quod asserunt etiam Bufinus (hi^t. ccci. 2, 5), Socrates (4, 13), Sozomenus (6, 18), aiictor vita* 
“ syriaeae S. Ephraemi (B. O. 1. p. 49) et chronici Edes^eni ad anu. 705 et 753 aerae graccae. 
“ Apparet tamen ex hao et quarta stroplui, non totum S. Thomae corpus E3e<sam translatum ('^«e. 
“sed partem taiitum, alia parte Indis relicta, (^uao adhiic Goae asservatur. Confirmatur ergo hoe 
“ carmine opinio Baronii, qui recte jam observavit, et Edessa? et in India partem harum roliquiarum 
“ asservatam esse, refelluntur autem Pagius, Tillemont, xVssemanus, qui ludicas 8. Thomae reliquia> 

“ pro commento Nestorianorum habeiit. 

“ 2. Docet nos S. Ephraem, haee os^a per mercatorem ex India Edessam asportata essy. Dr- 
“ hac translatione cf. etiam Gregoriiim furonenscin (de gloria martynim c. 32) et Martyrologia ad 
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3 Juiii aut a -4 21 Decembr.s. De tempore, quo Edessa tantnm tbesaurum accepit, nihil apad 
“ antiques legit ar; Baronius autem ad a. 236 ait, in^ ertam esse famam, hoc anno transUtionem 
‘‘acciJisse. i^'ontem suum uon iiidicat, nec eum hucasque invenire potui,’^ 

8.^St, Gregory lO'azianzeD ; bom in Cappadocia about 329, bishop 372, died 389 or 390, 
Homi.v aga n?t the Arians : extract from chap. 11 :— 

Whac! Were not tlie apostles strangers to the many nations and countries among which they 
*• were divided that the gospel might be spread everywhere Granting that Judaea 

** was the country of Peter, what had Paul in common with the gentiles, Luke with Acbaia, Andrew 
with Epirus, John with Ephesus, Thomas with India, Mark with Italy ?” 

The Greek text is in Migne’s Fatrologia Graeca^ Vol. 36, Paris, 185S, col, 227, 

— St. Gregory of Nyssa; born about 331, bishop of l^jssa in Cappadocia about 372 ; died 
soon alter 394. In Epist. 13 he writes :—• 

Mesopotamiae ineolae, tametsi inter ipsos ditissimi Satrapiarum rectores essent, nihilominus 
** Thomani euuctis digniorem esse censuerunt, quern sibi ipsis praeficerent. Ita et Titum Cretenses, 

“ et Hierosolymae cives Jacobum in episcopum elegerunt, nosque Cappadoces, centurioirem ilium, qui 
passiones tempore diviuitatem Domini fassus est/’ 

This Latin transkition of the Greek text is from B. Ceillier: ffistoire Generale des Auteuri 
Sacrea et Eccl^iastiques^ Vol. 6, Paris, I860, p. 254. 

10,— St. Ambrose; bom 340, bishop of Milan 374, died 397. “ In Psalmum XLV. enarratio : 
extract from chap. 21 (vers. 10);— 

^‘Auferes bella usque ad lines terrae : arcum conreret et oonfringet arma : et scuta com buret 
igni. Et vere antequam lionianum dilfunderetnr imperiuni, non solum singularum urbium reges 
‘'adversum se praeliabantur ; sed etiam ipsi Romani bellis frequenter civihbus atterebantur .... 
Unde factum eat ut taedio bellorum civilium Julio Atigusto Ronoanum deferretur imperium: et ita 
praeiia intestina sedata sunt. Hoc autem eo profecit, ut recte per totum orbeni apostoli mitte- 
“ rentur, dicente Domino Jesu : Eunlcs docete omnes gentes. (Matth xxviii. 19.) Illis quidem 
etiam iuterclusa barbaricis montibus regna patuerunt, ut Thomae India, Mattheo Pers^ia , , . 

Migne^s Patrologiay Vol. 14, Paris, 1845, cols. 1142-3. 

IL — St. Asterius, archbishop of Amasea in Pontus ; died about 499. This Greek writer beafs 
testimony to tlio fact of the mart;\ rd<^iii of St, Thomas, but does not specify any locality. In Homily 
10, Eulogy of the holy martyrs, he says :— 

And see how many you dish<»nour in the one insult; John the Baptist, James who was called 

brother of the Lord, Peter, Paul, Thomas ; I name these as chiefs of the martyrs.'' 

The <«rjg!aal is in Migne’s Patrobxjiu Graecu. Vol. 40, Paris, 1863, cols. 325-6^ 

12. — St. John Chrysostom; born 347, arelibishop of Constantinople 397, died 407. 

Trunsluiioii of a passage from Homily *26 on the Epistle to the Heitrews;_ 

Cut tell me: do nut the bones of Moses himself lie in a foreign land? And as to those of 
Aaron, of David, of ileromiah, and of many apostles, we do not even know where they are. The 
"graces of Peter and Paul and John and Tlnmias are indeed known ol rd^o*) ; but of the 

“others, ihongh riiey are so many, nothing is known/’ 

The original text is in Migne’s Fatrologia Oraeca, Voi. 63, Paris, 1862, col. 179. 
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13. — Bnfinus Tyrannus ; born about 345, died 4il>. He wrote in Italy. Extracts from 
fliis “Historia ecclesiastie.i — 

Lib. I. Cap. IX., “ De captivitate Frumeatii efc EJesii, efc de conversiuue Indornm per ipsos 
* gesta. 

** In ea divisione orbis terrae, quae ad praedicandnm verbuni Dei sorte per Apostolos 
celebrata est, cam a!iae aliis jM'Ovinciae obveiiissent, Thoinae Paj thia, et Matthaeo .Ethiopia, 
**adbaerens citerior India Bartholornaeo dicitur sorte decieta.” 

Lib. IL, Gap. V., “ De persecutione quae fait upud Edessam. 

“ Edessa namque Mesopotamiae urba fidelium populoram est> Thomae Apostoli Reliquils 
^^decoiata.” 

From Migne’s Fatrohgiy^ Vol. 21, Paris 1849, cols. 478 and 513. 

14 . — St. Gaudentius, bishop of Brescia in 4'>2; date of death uncertain, probably 
between 4 l 0 and 427. Exti-act from Sermo XVII, [After speaking of St. John the Baptist, 

. 6 t. Andrew, St. Thomas, and >'t. Luke, lie says] :— 

“ Hornm qaataor beatas habernns in praesenti reliqnias, qai regnnm Dei, et justitiam 
' ^ praedicantes, ab incredulis, et iniquis occisi, Deo semper vivere operationnm suarnm 
"‘virtutibus demonstrantnr. Joannes in Sebastena urbe provinciae Palae.stinae, Thomas apnd 
** Indos, Andreas et Lucas a pud Patras Achaiae civitatem, consuramati referuntur.” 

Migne: Pairoloijii Lutina^ Vol. 20 , Paris 1^45, cols. 962-3. This Sermon was delivered 
on the occasion of tlie ded cjitiou of tlie (diurch ‘‘bisilica Concilii Sanctorum’’ at Brcvscia, for 
wbicii church, as St. Gamltouius states in bis discourse, he bad obtained relics of St. Thomas, 
and other martyrs, wliotii he names. The church no longer exists, at least not under its 
original name. 

15 . — St. Jerome ; bo"n about 340. priest 379, died 420. Extract from “ Epistola LIX, 
ad Marcellam.*’ This let er is sometimes q iotei as CXLVILI. It was written in 395 or 396. 

“ Erat igitur uno eoJ *mque tempore et cam apostolis quairaginta diebus, et enm angelis. 
et in Patre, efc ia extremis mirfs fimbiis er.ic; in omnibus locis versabatur ; cum Thoma in 
India, cum Petro Homae, cum Puulo in Illynco, cum Tito in Greta, cum Andrea in Achaia, 
cum singulis apostoIis rfc apost >Iicis viri'^, in siiigubs cauctisqiie regiouibus.” 

Migne : P'drolojia, VoL 22 , Pg^ris, 1845, col. 589. 

10 . — St. Pauliaus of : born at or near Bordeaux about 353, bishop of Nola 409, died 
431. Extract from Poema 'ClX.. carmen XI. in S. FdiCcm: — 

.'"ic Deus et reliquis ti ibuens pia muiieia tei ris 

** Sparsic ubicjue loci niagiius ."Ua niembi'a per iirbes 

^‘Sic dedit A-Kiream Putris, Kjdie-^n^ipic, doanneia 
Ut. s.nm' Evir^pam, atqi'e A-ia i: cimiiet in illis. 

Disenreretque gi*aves per luiuiua tanta temduMs. 

“Fartliia Matthaeum complectitur, Jndii Tlorn tin, 

‘‘fjeobaeum Libyes, Pii'iges a.-ciqiere Piiilippuin.’* 

Mi , ae: Pati'ologia, Vid. 61, Paris, 1817. cois. 5'34. 

17 — Sozomen, ecdesiasrical historian ; he wrote liis history in Greek at Constantinople 
about 443. lu book 6 , ch. 18, speaking of the emperor Valens, wJio reigned from 364 to 378 
he writes;— 

“ H iving heard that there was a maguificent church at Edessa named after the apostle 
^ Thomiis, he went to see it.” 
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This is from a tracslation published bj Samuel Bagster & Sons, London, 1846 : the name 
of the translator is not given, I have not seen the original Grreek. But, if the word fiaprvptop 
is used for church, it would probably imply that the relics of St. Thomas or some part of them 
were enshrined there. 

18- — Socrates, sur named Scholastic us, of Constantinople ; bom 306 ; the date of his 
death is not stated, but it must have been after 445, as his history of the church, written in 
Greek, extends to that year. 

In book 1, ch. 19, be writes:— “ When the apostles went forth by lot among the nations, 
“ Thomas received the apostleship of the Parthians,’^ 

In book 4, ch. 18, he writes:— “ But I must here mention a circumstance that occurred at 
Edessa in Mesopotamia. There is in that city a magnificent church (^agri/'piov) dedicated to 
“St. Thomas the apostle, wherein on account of the sanctity of the place, religious assemblies 
are incessantly held.’’ 

Socrates here uses the word fiaprCpiov ^ which was generally applied to a church or basilica 
where the relics of some martyr were deposited. He must, I think, be taken to mean that the 
relics of St. Thomas, or some part of them, were enshrined in this church. The incident which 
he relates took place while the emperor Valens, who reigned 364 to 378, was at Edessa. The 
above passages are taken from a translation published by Samuel Bagster & Sons, London, 
1844. The name of the translator is not given. 

19. — St. Gregory of Tours; born probably in 538, biahop in 573, died 594. Extract 
from “ Libri miraculorum : liber primus: de gloria beatorum martyrum : caput XXXII. : 
de Thoma apostolo — 

“Thomas apostolus (Post an G6, 21 Dec.) secundum passionis ejus historiam, in India 
‘'passus esse declaratur. Cujus beatum corpus post multum tempus assumptum in civitatequam 
Syri Edissam vocant, translatum est, ibique sepultura. Ergo in loco regionis Indiae, quo 
prius quievit, monasterium habetur, et templum mirae magnitudinis, diligenterque exornatum 
atque compositura. In hac igitur aede magnum miraculum Dens osfcendit. Ljchnus etenim 
'* inibi positus, atque illuminatus, ante locum sepulturae ipsius perpetualiter die noctuque divino 
nutu resplendet, a nullo fomentum olei scirpique accipiens ; neqne vento extinguitur, neque casu 
dilabitur, neque ardendo minuitur; habetque incrementum, per apostoli virtutem, quod nescitur 
ah homine, cognitum tamen habetur divinae potentiae. Hoc Theodorus qui ad ipsum locum 
“accessit nobis exposuit. In supradicta igitur urbe, in qua beatos artus diximus tumulatos, 
advementefestivitate,magnus aggregator populorum coetus, ac de diversis regionibus cum votis 
“ negotiisqne venientibus, vendendi comparandique per triginta dies sine ulla telonei exactione 
iicentia datur. In his vero diebus qui in mens! habentur quinto, magna et inusitata populis 
•'i>raebentur beneficia. Non scandalum surgit in plebe, non musca insidet mortificatae carni, 

‘ non latex deest sitienti. Nam cum ibi reliquis diebus plusquam centenum pedum altitndine 
•‘aqua hanriatur a puteis, tunc paululum si fodias, affatim lymphas exuberantes invenies, quod 
•• non ambigitur haec virtute beati apostoli impertiri. Decnrsis igitur festivitatis diebus, telon- 
" inim publicum redditur, musca quae defuit adest, propinquifcas aquae dehiscit. Dehinc'emissa 
•• <ii?initus pluvia ita omne atrium tempH a sordibus et diversis squaloribus qui per ipsa solem- 
rdu facti .sunt raundat, ut putes locum nec fuisse calcatum.” 

Migne : Pairologia Latina, Vol, 71; Paris, 1849, cols. 73.3-4. 

i be information contained in the above passages may be summed up as follows, with the 
ie..iark that the years given in the list are generally the years of the death of the writers named:— 
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1 

2nd cent.? 

Syriac Doctrine of the 
Apostles.” 

St. Thomas wrote letters from India.” He 

evangelised ‘"India” and countries bordering 
on it. 

2 

c. 170 

Heracleon ... 

St. Thomas died a natural death. 

3 

c. 210? 

Clementine Eecognitions.. 

St. Thomas evangelised the Partlrians:^ 

4 

220 

Clement of Alexandria ... 

; St. Thomas died a natural death. 

5 

251 

Origen 

St. Thomas evanorelised the Parthians. 

o 

6 ! 

340 

Eusebius . 

Do, do. do. 

7 

378 

St. Ephraem . 

St. Thomas was martyred in “ India.” Hie relice 
were part at Edessa^ part in India. 

8 , 

389 , 

St. Gregory Nazianzen ... 

St. Thomas evangelised India. 

9 

394 

St. Gregory of Nyssa 

St. Thomas evangelised Mesopotamia, 

10 

397 

St. Ambrose 

St. Thomas was martyred. 

11 

400 

St, Asterius ...j 

St. Thomas was martyred. 

12 

407 

St. John Chrysostom 

The locality of the grave of St. Thomas was 
known, to him. 

13 

410 1 

Kufinus 

St. Thomas evangelised Parthia. His relics were 
at Edessa. 

14 

410 

St. Gaudentius 

St. Thomas was martyred in India. Some of his 
relics were at Brescia. 

15 

420 

St. Jerome 

St. Thomas was in India. 

IG 

431 

St. Paulinas of Nola 

St* Thomas was allotted India. 

17 

443 

i 

Sozomen ... ... ..,j 

j 

He mentions the famous church of St. Thomas at 
Edessa, and perhaps implies that his relics 
were there. 

18 

i c. 445 

Socrates ... 

Do. do. do. 

19 

594 

St. Gregory of Tours ...i 

1 j 

I 

St. Thomas was martyred in India; his relic'^ 
were translated to Edessa, and there was then 
existing a famous church in India, at the place 
w'here the body of the apostle was first buried. 


The early evidence is, then, that St. Thomas evangelised Parthia; and, apart from the 
Syriac “ Doctrine of the Apostles,” there does not seem to be any mention of ‘‘Indiain con¬ 
nection with St. Thomas till we get to St. Ephraem (378) and St. Gregory Nazianzen (389), the 
two living in adjacent countries. The Doctrine of the Apostles” would be more imporcaut 
if w'e could fix its date ; from expressions used in it, it is thought to be of the 2nd century . 
but Lipsiu.s says ‘‘ towards the end of the 4th cent.,” which would bring it to the time of 
St. Ephraem. See article in Smith and Wace’s iJiciionarj^ of Christian Biography^ etc,^ Vol. 1, 
London, 1877. 

It will be noticed that in none of these ancient writings is there any mention whatever of 
the name of the place at which St. Ihomas was martyred, — Calamina, as it appears in later 
and perhaps undateable writings. Of some of these, it is necessary now to give some account. 


(To be rontinued,) 
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A B1BLI03BAPHY OF WESTERN HlNUi, INCLUDING HINUOSTANI 
BY G. A. GKIEU^'ON, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Liit„ ICS. 

The following b:bL»g]a;hy dea b with \>h 11 call Wv^irvu Hiiiui, a language which includes 
the Bundelt, Kunau^j, Braj Bhj.hha, and liin u j t ni* dialeUs. The la. t ajieais under two 
phases, — viz (I) the veniajuiar laiguage of ^he Upper fluab, an I (2i t le well-known Lingua 
Franca, wbk-h lias received literary cultivation. Aba Lterarj language Hind’st.ni apj ears under 
several f»>nnb. Uekhta, or HindiSrtani p'tt.-y fidlawing the Perbian rules of nietie, may be taken as 
coramt^nu.ng with Wall of Aura igab;»d th cmiury). Hindcstaui pnise did not t.»ke birth tilt the 
end oi the li^th century, among the learned uat ves at the Colh‘ge of Fort William, j*n I under the 
fostering care of Dr. Uilchr st. We may m te three variet;eB of it, — (1) orviinary Hindi st .ni, 
capable of being wri ten either In the Pers an or Deva-nagari charactei, and inlell giMe to b<db 
Musalmans and Hindus, of wb eh the Battdl Puchtsl may be taken as a good example; (2) Urdu,the 
Tariety employed by 1 terary Musalmaus, more or less loaded with a Persian (including Arabic) 
vocabulary, and capable of being written only in a modified form of the Persian alphabet, of which the 
Bd^^o hahdr is a familiar exam} le; and (3) Hindi, the varhty employed by l.tcrary Hindi's, m< re or 
less loaded with a Sanskrit vocabulary, and capable of being written only in the Ov'ya-nugari alphabet. 
The Pf^-sdyfJT is an example. Hindi has rarely been used for anything but prose. Attempts at 
emiloymg it for |oetiy l ave only uesulted in ^.eri^ <n. Ihe Him u pi^etry in the Western H ndi 
language is almoH all in Lraj Llakha. htn Urdd or ordinary Hindtstani is employed for poetry, 
it becouies Reldita. 

1 do not include under the name of Western Hindi the language of Oudh and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, or the dialeits of Pajpntana and Cmtial India, The language oi Oudli, which is that 
employed by Tulasi D-s for his. luiniayan, is a form of Ka&tcrn Hindi, an altogether difler at 
language.2 I grou]i tlie Kajputana diahets un lor one language-name, Rajasthani, This language 
is more closely allied to Gaiarati than to Wcb eru Hindi. 

Of the diuhets of Wu-tern Hindi, 1 ng Bhjikhfi and Hindcstani are the ones which have 
recfivcd most literary culture. Kauauji is so Ike Braj Elrakhn, that it hardly descr\os separate 
mention. I (udv refer to it as its ex!&tnu e is jiopularly recognised. vSome few woks have lieen 
written in Bundili, but nen<? of them hroe bien critiiallv edited. Indeed, this iraportaiit dialect has 
been almost entirely igaort^d by students. Even Dr. Kellogg does net describe it in Jiis Grammar, 
Kauauji and BnndHi are therefore hardly in.-ntioned in this bibliograjdiy. ^Nearly all the entries 
Tcfer e.ther to Brai Bbakba or to one or other of \he various forms of Hiudcsiani. 

The Bib iograpby is divided into four seetions : — 

I, urnr-raL — d h‘< deals with \unks giving a general account of the language or of one or 

more of i:s dluitcts, including works dealing with the subject from the point of view of comparative 
philology. 

II. — (L'onyrnar^, TUftiovone^, avJ other helps io the sivthnt. — I have end» a von red to make 
this as CO' ij Bte as file up lo the date of the iMutiny. Alter that I have scLct jd, perhaps in a 
somewhat avb t;ar\ ia-bv n. 

HI. — ^tlpcl 7 <>y's. rVd/rr'no?.« of reafteied j'icre.9, and Collections (f Proverbs, — This includes 
some iv avlcrs jut together mainly for students. 

IV.— Texts. — Here, viith a few exeejdions, I have confined myself to works which have been 
more or hss cnilcarv editvd by Euroj can scholars. It would liave Ixen impo.^sible to enumerate the 
huge mass of texts which have i>sued without any attempt at editing from the native jresses of 

* This is the eoT-eo'’ gpedin^ of the word, not ‘ Hindnstauid In Urdh poetry, ‘ HindostW rhymes with ‘ Boston/ 
.See C. J. Lyall, Sk^ich oj the Hindusiatu Langnaje, Edinburgh, 1&8C, p. 1, Notel. 

2 Vide ante, Vok XXVU. pp. 162 and If, 
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India. For them, the reader can consult Mr. Blumliardt’s Catalogues of Hiiidustaui and Hindi 
’works in the British Musetim Lii-rary, and ot the same in the India Office Library, These are 
all published separately, and can be obtained at a moderate price. To this section I have added 
•an appendix giving a list of early translations of the Scriptures into the various dialects of Western 
Hindi. 

In each of the first three sections, all the works of one writer are grouped together, and each 
writer is arranged in order of tlie date of the first nork mentioned under his name* In the tourth 
^edion writers are arranged alidiabetically. 

I shall be grateful for any additions to, or corrections in regard to. the lists. 

The earliest date which Yule gives of the U'^e of the word ‘ Hiiiddstaiii’ is 1616, when Terrv 

speaks of Tom Coryate being proficient in ‘ the Indo^taii, or more vulgar language.’^ We mav aLo 

note that Terry, in Lis A Voyage io East India (1655), gives a brief description of the vulgar toncrue 
of the country of Indostan, which will be found quoted below under J. Ogilby, So Fryer (1673) 
(quoted by YTile) says: ‘ The Language at Court is Fersian, that commonly spoken is Indostan (for 
vvhicii they have no proper character, the written Language being called Bangan)' It is evident, 
therefore, that early in the 17th century it was known in England that the Lingua Franca of India 

’was this form of speech. On the other liand, another set of authorities stated that the Linqua 

Franca of India was Malay. So Ogilby in tlie passages quoted below. Again., David Wilkins, 
in the preface to Chambcrlayne’s collerth>n of versions; of the Lord’s Prayer (published 1715), explains 
that he could not get a version in the Bengali language, as that form of speech was dying out, and 
was being superseded by Malay, He therefore, for Bengali, gave a Malay version, written in the 
Beuixali character. 

It i'' possible that Ogilby had loss excuse than appear'^ for his mi-take, for ]\Ir. Quaritcli, in hl> 
Oriental CatHloLrue published in 1887, mentions a MS. Dictionary tlien in his po^sessten (Xo. 34. 724 
i;i the Catalogue)-^ which he doubtfully dates as ' Surat, about 1G30.’ This is a Dictionary of Persian. 
Hind6:^tani, English, and Portuguese, and he describes it as ‘a great curiosity as being the fir>t 
work of its kind. It was jn-obably compiled for the use of the English factory at Surat. The 
Pu’-ian is given in Xative and in Roman letter'^, the Himlostani hi Gujarati and Rom«an letter-.* 
It is a small folio manuscript on Oriental tinted paper. 

The celebrated traveller Pietro Della Valle arrived at Surat early in 1623, and remained in India 
t’ll Xoveiaber 1624, his head-quarter- being Surat and Goa. Hi- Indian Travels were publi-htd in 
1C63,5 and ho ha- the honour of heinu the first to nuutioii the Nagari, or. as he calls it, Xae:ht'r. 
alphaiiL't ill Europe. He also mentioned a language which was (uirrent all over India, like Latin 
in Europe, and which was written hi tliat eliaracter.® This is, bowev'^n-, probably Sanskrit, not 
H:ad6.-tani. 

A Jesuit’- College wa- founded at Aginl in the year 1020, and to it. in 1653, came Father 
HeII rich IvnliJ Here he studied Sanskrit, and wrote a grammar of that language. Ho vi-it<*d 

Koiue in 1664, and afterward^ returned to Agra, where he elied in 16C8. While in R-ouic mtU 

K.ich' r. who was then in that city getting the im}>rimatiir for his China flhistrnla, and ga\e him 
inu.nuatimi ruuavding the Xugari alphabet which he incorporated in that work. It wa< jmblishcd at 
Amr-terdaui in 1667, and its full title Athanasii Kirchtri ^ .Som desu China MornuaentiR qua 
5 /cu />ropn}iS, n&c u<tn rariis Xatin ac ft rtis Spt cPvadis^ ahai amqnt Ib rnin inrmonih/?'?/rn 

A'::>nnenU‘< iLi I'-Ti.ATA, ItOth'i^ contributions (b<‘-ides verbol iTiionnation) cunsi.-tud of a si^t "t 

Sec. for tliii au<l othf-r uuotation*?, Mobsoti'Johson, s. tv, HindosiahCti and Moots It i-. hardiv uerp-aarv t * 
leuilau tinj reader thu*' in tbo euutury Hindohtnui was ootnumiily ' all-'*d ' Mm u-s * 

* It b.u =.iiiee soM, and I luuo failed to trace it. 

" Uiicjdofy-d.c Prlta.^ni^rr. Ynle < Hohson-Fo^on) i^ives l-MO-.id, Edited for the Hakluyt Society 
'Sewar-i Crrov, B.C.S. 2 VoH. — Ed.1 

^ Trol'e.—or Zadv.'riae, in t'ce rif’tin<T ^''hLrvtal Jo-»Tunl XVI, \j \. 20' d. 

' 8 - Prtkv.r.r T'. C J,. XV P!’. "J'- -- 
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illustrations of the ten Avataras of Vishnu (nine of which hare titles in both Roman and Niigari 
characters), and five plates, four of which describe the Nagsri alphabet {^Elemenia Linguae Hanacret)^^ 
while the fifth gives the Pater poster and the Ave '^aria in Latin, but written (incorrectly enough) in 
the Nagari character. The Pater Noster begins as follows,—(«c) ^ Vi ® 

In 1673 John Ogilby, Costnographer, published in London — Asia, the Jirat Fart. Being an 
Accurate Description of Persia^ and the Several Provinces thereof The Vast £m|>ir€ of the Great 
Jlogol, and other Parts of India; and their several Kingdoms and Regions : With the Denonanaitoni 
and Descriptions of the Cities f Towns, and Places of Remarh therein contained. The various Cusiomsy 
Habits, Religion, and Languages of the Inhabitants, Their Political Governments, and wag of Com¬ 
merce. Also the Plants and Animals peculiar to each Country, Collected and translated from the 
most authentick Authors, and augmented with later Observations, illustrated with notes and adorned 
with peculiar Maps, and proper Sculptures, On pp. 59, 60, be deals with the Persian langaage and 
its three dialects, Xirazy, Rostazy, and Harmazy, On p. 129 he takes up the subject of the Malay 
language. He says, ‘ as to what concerns the Language of the Indians, it onely differs in general from 
the Moors and the Mahumetans, but they have also several different Dialects amongst themselves. 
Amongst all their Languages, there is none which spreads it self more than the Malayan.’ He then 
proceeds to give a vocabulary of Malayan. He next rather wavers on this point, for (p. 134) he first 
quotes Pietro Della Valle to show that the same speech is used everywhere, but the written characters 
differ. Next, he explains on Kircher’s (not Pietro Della Valle’s)® anthority that the woiti 
‘ Nagher ’ is used as the name both of a language and of a character. He then goes on, * According 
to Mr, Edward Terry [see above] the Vulgar Tongue of Indostan hath great Affinity with the 
Persian and Arabic Tongues: but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a very fluent 
Language, expressing many things in few Words. They write and read like Us, viz., from the Left 
to the Right Hand.’ (This last remark shows that some alphabet akin to Nagari, and not the 
Persian one, is referred to.) The language of the Nobility and Courts, and of all public businesses 
and writings is Persian, but ‘ Vulgar Mahumetans speak Turkish, but not so eloquently as the natural 
born Turks. Learned Persons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak the Arabic, But no Language 

extends further, and is of greater Use than the Malayan.The Netherlands East 

India Company have lately printed a Dictionary of the Common Discourse in that Tongue, as also 
the New Testament and other Books in the same Language, Moreover, the Holland Ministers in their 
several Factories in India, teach the Malayan Tongue, not only in their Churches, but Schools also.’^® 

In the same year we have Fryer's much more accurate statement about Indian languages 
already quoted. 

In 1678 tliere appeared at Amsterdam the first volume of Henricus van Rheede tot Drakestein’e^^ 
Horhis Indicus Malabaricus adornatus per H. v. E. t, D, The introduction contains eleven lines 
of Sanskrit, dated, in the Nagari character. The date corresponds to 1675 A. D. 

In Berlin in the year 1680, Andreas Muller, under the pseudonym of Thomas Ludeken, produced 
a collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer under the title of Oratio Orationum. S. s. Orationis 

* All tills is taken from Professor Zachariae’s article above referred to. The representation of coelis by 

{sells) is interesting. The Italian pronunciation of the word is represented by {chilis) m Beligatti’s work 

mentioned below. 

9 So 0. Dapper’s Asia (published in Dutch in 1672 ; German Translation, Numberg, 1681) in a passage which 
Ogilby has eridcntly translated in the above quotation. Professor Zaohariae, however, states (F. 0. J., XVI.) that 
ao far as he has been abje to discover, Kircher does not mention Nagher at alL I have not seen Dapper’s work, but 
certainly borrowed largely from it. 

I am sorry that I can give no clue as to the Dutch works mentioned. Perhaps some of my readers can, 
OgUby appears to have eonfnsed India Proper with the Dutch Settlements in Further India, where, of course, 
Malay was the Lingua Franca. 

See Professor Macdoneil, in J. M, A. *9., 1900, p. 350. The work appeared from 1678 to 1703 in twelve 
volumes. 
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dominiccB Versiones praeter auihenticam fare centum^ eaque longe emendatius quam antehac, et e 
probatissimis Autoribus potius quam prior (bus Collectionibusy jamque singula gemdnis Lingua sua 
Characteribus, adeoque magnam Fartem ex Acre ad Editionem a Barnimo Hagio traditae editaeque 
a Thoma Ludehenio, Solq* March. BeroUni, ex Offtcina Bungiana, Anno 1680.^^ The Barnimas 
Hagius mentioned herein as the ^graver is also a psendonym for Miiller himself. In this collection 
Roth’s Pater Noster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, and not a mere transliteration of the 
Latin original. 

In 1694 there appeared a work on Chess by Thomas Hyde, entitled Mistoria Shafiitudn.^^ On 
pp. 132-137 he gives twelve different Sanskrit words for ^ elephant ’ engraved in Nagari characters. 

So far we have dealt only with general notices or with the accounts of the characters in which 
Hindostuni is written. With the commencement of the 18th century we find the first attempts at giving 
serious accounts of the language itself. According to Amaduzzi in his preface to Beligatti’s Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum (see below), a Capuchin monk named Franciscus M. Turonensis completed at Surat, 
in the year 1704, a manuscript Lexicon Linguae Jndostanicae^ in two parts, of between four and five 
hundred double-columned pages each. In Amaduzzi's time it was still preserved in the library of the 
Propaganda in Rome, but when I searched for it there aome twelve years ago it could not be found. 

We now come to the first Hindostani grammar. John Joshua Ketelaer (also written Kotelar, 
Kessler, or Kettler) was a Lutheran by religion, born at Elbingen in Prussia. He was accredited to 
^ah ‘Alum Bahadur Shah (1708-1712) and Jahandar Shah (1712) as Dutch euvoy. In 1711 he 
was the Dutch East India Company’s Director of Trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both 
going to and coming from Lahore (via Delhi), but there does not seem to be any evidence available 
that he ever lived there, though the Dutch Company had a Factory in that city subordinate to 
Surat. The mission arrived near Lahore on the 10th December 1711, returned to Delhi with 
Jahandar Shah, and finally started from that pkce on the 14th October 1712, reaching Agra on 
the 20th October. From Agra they returned to Surat. In 1716 Ketelaer had been three years 
Director for the Dutch Company at Surat. He was then appointed their envoy to Persia, and left 
Batavia in July 1716, having been thirty years in the Dutch Service or in the East Indies. He died of 
fever at Gambroon on the Persian Gulf on his return from Isfahan, after having been two days under 
arrest, because he would not order a Dutch ship to act under the Persian Governor’s orders against 
some Arab invadera.^^ He wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of the ‘ Lingua hindostanica/ which 
wer^e published by David Mill, in 1743, in bis Miscellanea QrxentaUa (see below). We may assume 
that they were composed about the year 1715. 

In the same year there appeared another collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. Its 
author was John Ghamberlayne. It was published at Amsterdam, and had a preface by David 
Wilkins, who also contributed many of the specimens. Its full title was OraUo dominica in diversas 
omnium fere Gentium Linguas versa et projiriis cujusque Linguae Characteribus expressa^ una cum 
Eissertationibus nonnullis de Linguarum Origine^ variisque tpsarum Permutationihus. Edit ore Joa. 
Chamberlanio Anglo^Britanno, Eegiae Societatis Londhiensis Socio, Amstelodami^ typis Gail, et 
David. Coeret, 1715, For our present purpose, it is sufficient to remark, with reference to thi'^ 
celebrated work, that it reproduces Roth’s Fater Nosier, but without making Muller’s error of imagin¬ 
ing it to be Sanskrit, 

Maturin Veyssiere LaCroze was born at Nantes in 1661, In 1667 he became librarian to the 
Elector at Berlin and died in that city in 1739. As librarian he kept up a voluminous correspondence 
on linguistic subjects with the learned men of his time, including David Wilkins, John Ghamberlayne, 
^iegenbalg, and T. S. Bayer. This was published after his death under the title of Thesauri 

12 Adeluag, Mithridate$, VoL I. pp. 654 and ff. 

22 See Professor Macdoneli, J. R. A. 8.» 1S98, p. 138, Note 2, Another similar work by the same author appeared 
in the same year, entitled Historia Nerdiludii. See Prof. Zachariae in V, 0. J., XV., quoted above. 

** See G. A. Grierson, Frcceedings, A. S. B,, May, 1895, Cf, Adelung, Miihridated, Yol. I. p. 192. 
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Ej i.itifiici L(fCro:icu)l Ex Bilhotheca lordaniana edidxt lo, Lvdovicvs Thlirs, Lipaiae^ 1742, 
l:i this we find him helping VTilkins and Chamherlayne in the compilation of the Oratio Dominica 
T’l-t mentioned. Fur our present purpo^e, the most important letters are those to and from 
I’iieophilu^ Siegtried Bayer, one of the brilliant band of t^eholars who founded the Imperial Academy at 
>*, retor>burg. In one OL Buyer’s letters (dated June 1, 1726) we tiud what are I believe the tirst 
•>v,.rd- ot ^^llat is intended fur Ilindostani ever published in Europe. These are the first four iiume- 
ra> n- omA by the Oloumleiises Indi’ (1 = hkhu ; 2 = giiu\ 3= trap) 4 = izahr), which are 
f^t.diicd in a comj'urative statement of the numerah in eight languages. These numerals are, 

I neVL’i-, not really Hindcstani, Gnu is an evident misprint. The others are Sindhi (1 = hiku ; 

X rr / 4 = clCtri), Buyer does not say where he got these words from. Two years subsequently. 

the third and fourth volumes of the Transactions of the Imperial Academy (fox the years 1728 and 
1 720, published in 1732 and 1735 respectively) we find him busily deciphering the Nagari alphabet^- 
hrst through means of a trilingual syllabary printed in China, which g«ve the Tibetan form of N%ari 
1 Lant'lia), current Tii^etan, and Manchu alphabets, and afterwards with the help of the missionary 
Srliultze to be shortly mcntionodd^ Finally, in November 1731 LaCro/.e writes to Bayer that the 
•iiaracter used for writing by the Marathas is called ‘ Balabande,’ which, however, he adds, hardly 
from that ii«:ed by the ‘ Bramans ’ wiiich is called ‘ Nagara ’ or ‘Dewanagara.’ He then 
: n>eoed> to show how, in his opinion, the ‘Balabande’ alphabet is derived from Hebrew, basing bis 
-citiutiou on the forui'i of the letter^, in Roth’s Pater Nohter as reproduced in Ghambcrlayne’s work. 

Our next stage is Mill’s Disser/atiorics f^elntne. Its full title is Davidis Millii Theologiae D, 
ncc non AntirpdMim sacrarum^ 4' Liagv,arum onentalium in Academia Trajeetina^ 
k ordhiffrii^ Dissertationes selectae, vnr\a s. jAttemrnm et Antiquifatis orientalis Capita 
a}-'}>> ntf ^ et ilbistrartes, Cnris Sfc}indk, novii^que D^^.se^tafio7^ib^^s, Orntionibus, et Miscellaneis 
i‘E'„uiJihns aiictae, Lngdnni Batavorian, 1743, To us its principal interest consists in the fact 
r.,at the Miscellanea Orientalia, he ju’ints Ketelaer's Hindostaiii Grammar and Vocabulary, which, 
U' w<. nave seen, was tyritten about the year 1715. He also gives some plates illustrating Indian 
Two illu^rate the Nagari character, and 1 am not certain from where he got them. The 
s'd taken from Bayer’s essay in the Transactions of the Im]ierial Academy of St. Petersburg, 
a^d shows the Lfintsha, ordinary Tibetan, and Manchu characters. The fourth illustrates the 
li alphabet. The Miscellanea Orienialin are on [ip. 455-622 of the work. Caput, I., De Lingua 
Enirin^tanica (pp. 455-4f:^8). Latin,, Hindostdnt, and Persian Vocahulary (pp, 504-509). Etgmolo^ 
rir'.i'n Orirntale harmonicum (a comparative vocabulary of Latin, Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic) 

. 510-508). Except for the plates of characters, all the Hinclostani is in the Roman character, 
t 1 .^ b^iy of the work being written in Latin. The spelling of the Hindostani words is based on tlie 
^ysTeiu of [u’ouunciation, Thu^, me kid, leci; me kartsjoektP {mat Lar chukd), itci; 

'\'i lii), tnihi. The u-e oi tlie Perso-Arabic alphabet tor writing Hindustani is t‘xplained. In the 
two points of the accuracy of all thc&e old grammars (the distinguishing of the singular and ot 
- r* r;ral of the personal I'rououns, and the use of ne in the Agent case), Kctelaer is right in the 
a: d wrong in the Second. He recognises mai (which he spells me) and tn (toe) singular>. 
a' ; lo'n (hnin) and turn (tom) as pluraB. Fie has no idea of the u^e of ^e. On the other hand, he 
'' .1 the Gujarati use of d]> to mean ' we.' 

r.-ukcr’s Grammar includes not only the Huido'^taiii declensions and conjugations, but also 
s of the Ten Commandmeuts, the Creed, and thv Lord’s Prayer in that language. His 
‘••a’ '.uion ('L the last nuiv be given as a sp-jclnieii oi the earliest known translation of any Europf-an 
'wixu’.vgt* into HindfiStAni. It rCiU^ as follows:— 

Jl'nuinnrc hoah—Kt wlni asmaavmelic — PaaL hoe'^ ftere naom — Auwe harriho r.ialnk tee:a — Hue 
■(". I ht'Tn—Sym asinoan ton Sjunienm ^— lioo le hinnoiarc neLa hanikon aasce—Oor maafkaar taxiei 


>3 P.L^ardngLaCroze and Bayer, see further particulars in Grierson, G. A,, J A. 8. B , Vol. LXII. U893}- 
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-apne hamko—Sjon mnfkarte apre karrestlnar onhon—^edaal hamko is was wasjeme—Jjelh hamko 
ghashir is boerayse. Tter os he paisjayiy soorrauri alemgiere heametm^,, Ammen, 


In the year following the publication of Ketelaer’s Grammar appeared that of the celebrated 
missionary Schultze, whose name has been already mentioned more than once. The full title is 
Viri plur, Reverendi Benjamin Schu/tzii Missiot^arii Evangflici Grammadca Bindostanica coUecti^ 
in diuturna inter Hhidostanos Commoratione in justum Ordinem redactis ac larga Exempor^m (sic) 
Luce perfasis Regulis constans et Missionuriorum Usni consecrata, Edidit et de suscipienda 
barbararum Linguarum Cultura prefattis est D, Jo. Henr. Callenherg, Halae Saxonum, 1744 (some 
copies are dated 1745). SchuUze was aware of the exihteuce of Ketelaer's Gramm-ir, and mentioned it 
in his preface, Schnltze’s Grammar is in Latin. Hindostlui words are given in the Perso-Arabic 
character with tramliteration. The Nagavi character {^Dewa~ndgarine) is aLo exjdained. He 
ignores the sound of the cerebral letters and (in his transliteration) of all aspirated ones. He is 
aware of the singular and plural forms of the personal pronouns, but is ignorant of the use of ne with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs. 


Four years afterwards Johann Friedrich Fritz published the Sprachmeister with a preface by 
Schultze. Its title runs Orientalisch-und Occidentalischer bprachmeister^welcher wcht allem hundert 
Aiphahete nehst Hirer Ausprache, So hey denen me^'sten Enropaisch-Asiat sch-Africanisch~und 
Anipricftnisi hen Volchern nnd Naiionen gebi auchh'eh sind^Auch einigen Tahidispolyglottis rersehielener 
Sprazhen nnd ZaJden lor Augen leget^ Sondern auch das Gehet des Herrn, in 200 Sprachen und Mun I- 
Arten mit dererselben Characteren und Lesung, nach einer Geographi,xhen Ordnung rtiiithedeL Jus 
glanhwn/il/gtn Auctorihus zusammen getragen, und mil darzu nothigen Kupfern verseken, Leipzig, 
Zufinden b aj Christian Ft iedrkh Gessuern. 1748, Fritz’s book is a long way ahead of its predecessor 
Cbamberlayne’s. Pari I. (pp. 1-219) gives tables of the alphabets of over a hundred differeat 
language's, with accounts of the mode of use of each. On pp. 120-122 we l>ave described the use of the 
Perso-Aralno alphabet as applied to Hindustani. It may be noticed that all ment'on of the cerebral 
letters is omitted. On p. 123 we htive the ‘ Devanagram,’ on p, 124 the • Balabandu,’ and on 
pp. 125-131 the ‘ Akar NagariJ which are all rightly cla^sed together as various forms of the same 
Alphabet, but the transliteration is often curiously incorrect. For instance, under ‘ Akar Nasrari,’ 
is transliterated dhgjn, and it is explained that an ti is always sounded before it and that the 
j is clearly pronounced as in the Arabic It wdll be seen that here the ex'stence of cerebral 
letters is indicated. Except in the case of ‘ Akar Nagari,’ no attempt is made to distinguish 
between a-}erat *d and unaspirated letters. On p. 204 are given the Hi.idostaid numerals from 1-9, 
and 10, 2u, 30, etc,, up to 9u. They commence, Jek, do, tin, schahar, patsch, szhe^ sat, ait, nau, das^ 
Part 11. (pp. 1-128) contains the versions of the Lord’s Prayer. On pp. 81 and 82 is given Sclmltze's 
‘ Hindostauica seu Mourica seu Mogulsch * version in the Perso-Arabic character with translitera¬ 
tion. A he latter begins, Asman-po vahata-so hamara Bap, ticmara nann pak karna hone deo, tumari 
Badaachahi ane deo, etc. The versions in the Nagari character are Roth’s transliterated version, 
Sanskrit in * Dewa-nagaram s. Hanscret,’ and Bhojpiir! in ‘ Akar-Nagarika ’ (the last two by 
Schultze). liually there are comparative statenienl.s of the words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth,’ and 
‘bread in all the languages quoted, and some other appendixes. The Hiiidostani forms of these 
four wor Is are given as Bab\ Asmdn, Hunnia, and Rosi, respectively. 

Our m xr authority is Traveh from St. PeterJmrg in Ru'^'shi to direrse Parts of Asia, Bv John 
Bell. Gla^i nv, 1703. (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1800.) In Chapter 12 of this work are given the 
Numerals of x idostan. 


Of iniicii more importance is the Alphahetiart Rramodiankum seu Indosianum TJnire-^sitatis 
Hast. Rnm 17f)l. T)i,/> Sw. Cuvrjrfgationii de Rrepag. Fide. It i.N a Capuchin Missionary 

named Ca<siaiiM B Igatti, a. d is fu-nislied with a preface by Johnniips Christophorus Amhutios 
(Amadu^r^ij, In this preface th-re i- a very complete account of the then e-dsting knowledge 
regarding Indian languages. It describes Sanskrit ( ) correctly as the language of the 
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learned, and next refers to the ‘ ' or ‘ Bek a Boli ’ or common tongue which is Found in the 

University of ' Kasi or Benares.’ It then goes on to enumerate the other principal alphabets of India 
which (except ‘ Nagri, Nagri Soratensis, or Balabandu ’) do not immediately concern us. Of more 
particular interest is his mention of a Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae which was composed by a 
Capuchin Missionary of Surat named Franciscus M. Turonensis, in the year 1704, the manuscript of 
Which was then in the Propaganda Library in Rome, and which Amaduzzi describes at considerabls 
length. He also mentions a manuscript dialogue (? in Hindostani) between a Christian and 
a Native of India regarding the truth of religion, which was dedicated to the Raja of Betia, in the 
present district of Cham pur an, by Josephus M. Gargnanensis and Beligatti, the author of the work 
we are now describing. The Alphabetum Brammhanicum is of importance as being the first book 
(>o far as I ani aware) in which the >’Brnacular words are printed in their own character in moveable 
types. But not only are the Deva-nagari letters represented by types, but even the Kaithi ones 
receive the same honour. Beligatti calls the Deva-nagari character the ‘ Alphabetum expressum in 
litteris TJniversitatis Kasi,’ and after covering over a hundred pages With a minute description of its 
use (including the compound consonants), be goes on, on page 110, to deal with the ‘Alphabetum 
populate Indostanum vulgo NagriJ This is, he says, used by all the natives for familiar letters and 
ordinary books, and for all subjects, whether religious or profane, which ctm be written in the 
* hhalca holi or vulgar tongue.’^® He then gives a good description of the Kaithi alphabet, 

using moveable types also here. The book concludes With an account of the numerals and with 
reading exercises. These last are transliterations of the Latin Paler Nosier and Ave Maria into 
Deva-nagari, followed by translations of the Invocation of the Trinity, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave 
Maria, and the Apostles’ Creed into Hindostani, in the same character. Taking it altogether, the 
Alphabetum Brammhanicum is, for its time, a wonderfully good piece of work. 

With the Alphabetum Brammhanicum the first stage oF Hindostani Bibliography may be con¬ 
sidered to be completed, Hadley’s Grammar appeared in 1772, and was quickly followed by a 
number of other and better ones, such as the Portuguese Gramatica Indostana (1778 : far in 
advance of Hadley), Gilchrist’s numerous works (commencing 1787), and Lebedeff’s Grammar 
(1801). These will all be found below, each described in its proper place. Lebedeff’s work 
deserves more than a mere entry on a>ccount of the extraordinary adventures of its author. 
This remarkable man gives an account of his life in the preface of his book, from which we 
gather that he began his Indian career (apparently as a bandmaster) in the year 1785 at Madras. 
After a stay there of two years he migrated to Calcutta, where he met with a Pandit who taught 
him Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindostani (or, as he called it, the Indian mixed dialect). His next 
attempt was to translate two English plays into Bengali, and one of these was performed publich 
with great applause (according to its author) in 1705 and again in the following year. According 
<■0 Adelung,!^ he then became theatrical manager to the Great Mogul, and finally returned to Eng¬ 
land after a stay of more than twenty years in the East, In London he published his grammar, and 
made the acquaintance of Woronzow, the Russian Ambassador, who sent him to Russia. He was 
employed in the Russian Foreign Office and was given a large subvention towards founding a 
Sanskrit press. I have no knowledge of any other works from his pen. It is to be hoped, for the 
sake of his patrons, that his knowledge of Sanskrit and Bengali was greater than that of Hindostani 
which he displays in his grammar. Not only is its system of transliteration (kon hay hooa = who is 
there) detestably incorrect, but so is the whole account of the grammatical structure of the language. 
The concluding Wotds of his preface show that he was not conscious of its imperfections, and at the 
same time throw a curious light on the morality of Europeans in India at his time. ‘The Indian 

Beligatti a representation of this expression is more accurate than Amadnzzi’s, but even his transliteration 
here breaks down, 

1" mthniaUi, 1.183. According to the same authority he was by birth an Ukraine peasant, and on account 
•of hi3 musical talent^ was taken np by Prince Easumosky. who carried him to Italy, where he became proficient 
on t ae violoncello. He then wandered to Paris and London, where he took service under a Lord who went to India 
GoveriMjr. 
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words ia this work are .... so well ascertained as to leave no doubt, but the European learner, 
with a little assistance of a Pandit or Moonshie, nay, even of a Bebee-saheh, cannot fail in a short 
time^ to obtain a knowledge of their [the natives’] idioms, and to master the Indian dialects with 
•incredible facility.’ 

Finally we may briefly refer to a few belated works of the early period of inquiries into Indian 
languages, which appeared after Hindostani had begun to be seriously studied in Calcutta. In 
1782 Iwarus Abel published in Copenhagen Symphona Symphona, Hveundecim Linguarum Orientalium 
Disoors exhihita Concordia TamuUcae videlicet^ Granthamicae, Telugicae^ Sanscrutamicae^ Marathicae, 
'Balabandicae^ Canaricae, Bindostanicaej Cuncanicae, Chitzaratticae et Peguamcae non characteristicacf 
quibus, ut explicativo-Harmonica adjecta est Latine, It is a comparative vocabulary of fifty-three 
words in these eleven languages. The words include parts of the body, heaven, sun, etc., certain 
animals, house, water, sea, tree, the personal pronouns and numerals. 

In 1791 there was published in Rome an anonymous work, with a preface by PauUnus 
a S. Bartholomaeo, entitled Alphabet a Indica, id est Granthamicum seu Sanscrdamico-Malabaricum^ 
Indostanum site Vanarense, Nagaricum vulgare, et Talenganicum, It is a collection of these four 
alphabets, all in moveable types. 

Johann Christoph Adelung’s Mithridates oder allgemeine Spraehenkunde mit dem Vater Unser 
*als Sprachprohe in hey nahe funfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten may be taken as the link between 
the old philology and the new, A philologist so eminent as this great writer could not fail to adorn 
whatever linguistic subject be touched, and, for its time, this work is a marvel of erudition and 
masterly arrangement. As far as Indian languages go, it sums v\p all (little it must be confessed) 
that was known about them at the end of the 18th century. In it ‘ Mongolisch-Indostanisch oder 
Mohrisoh’ (?>., Urdu) (Vol, I. pp. 183 and ff.) and ‘Rein oder Hoch-Indostanisch, Dewa Nagara’ 
(pp. 100 and ff.) are jointly described as the ‘Allgemeine Sprachen in Indostan.’ By ‘Rein oder 
Hoch-Indostanisch ’ is meant the various ‘ Hindi ’ dialects spoken between Mathura and Patna, but 
as an example is given the Lord’s Prayer in badly spelt Sanskrit. It is contributed by Schultze, 
whose nationality apparently prevented him from distinguishing between hh and p. For instance, he 
spells bhojanam ‘ podsanam,’ VoL IV. of the work consists of additions and corrections, and of 
-a supplement by J. S. Vater. Further information regarding Hindostani will be found on pp. 58-63, 
•83 (relationship of Hindostani to Romani), and 486 of that volume. 


xk.D. 

1600. 

1602. 

1605. 

1615. 

1616. 
1620. 
1623-24. 
1628. 
1630. 

1640. 

4653. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EARLY DATES, 

Emcebob Akbab reigning. 

English East India Company incorporated. 

Dutch East India Company founded. 

Emperor Jahangir comes to the throne. 

Embassy of Sir T, Roe, English factory established at Surat. 

Earliest recorded mention of the Indostan language (spoken by Tom Gory ate). 
Jesuits’ College founded at Agra. English establish au Agency there. 

Pietro Della Valle in India, 

Emperor ^ah Jahan comes to the throne, 

:? Compilation of the Surat Dictionary of Persian, Hiudostanf, English, and 
Portuguese. 

English factory established at HugU, 

Heinrich Roth joins Jesuit College at Agra. 
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1655. 

1658. 

16G1. 

1663. 

1664. 
1667. 
1672, 


1672. 

1673. 
1678. 

1680. 

1681, 

1694. 

1696. 

1698. 

1704. 

1708. 

1711. 

1712. 

1713. 
1715. 
1719. 
1726-29. 
1739. 

1743. 

1744. 
1745-58. 
1748. 
1754. 
1757. 
1759. 
1761. 


1772. 

1773. 
1778. 
1782. 


Terry’s Voyage to East India published, Terry accompanied Sir T, Roe (1615). 
Emperor Acrakgzlb comes to the throne. 

Bombay transferred to tbe English crown. 

Pietro Della Yalle’s Indian Travels published. 

Heinrich Roth visits Rome and meets Kircher. 

Kiroher’s China Illustrata. LaCroze appointed Librarian at Berlin, 

J, Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia commenced and continued to 168D 
Published 1698. 

0. Dapper’s Asia published in Dutch, 

J. Ogilby’s dsda. 

Hearic us van Rheede tot Drakestein’s Hortus Indicus Malabaricus commenced to 
issue. 

Andreas Muller’s Oratio Orationum, 

0. Dapper’s Asia (German Translation) publlehed at Niirnberg. 

Thomas Hyde’s ILstoria Shaliiludii, 

Charnock founds Fort William in Calcutta. 

J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia published. See 1672, 

Franciscus M. Turonensis completes his Lericon Linguae Indostanicae, 

Emperor Bahadup, Shah comes to the throne. 

Ketelaer’s embassy. 

Emperor Jahaxdar ^ah comes to tbe throne. 

Emperor FARROKfi-SivAR comes to the throne. 

Ketelaer’s Grammar. The Oratio Dominica of Chamberlayne and Wilkina. 
Eaiperor Muhammad comes to the throne. 

Bayer’s investigations. 

Death of LaCroze. See 1667, Invasion of India by Nadir Shah, 

Mill’s Dissertationes Seleciae, Publication of Kietelaer’s Grammar. Manoel 
da Assnmpcam publishes a Bengali Grammar and Vocabulary at Lisbon. 

Schultze’s Grammalica Hindostanica, 

Schultze’s Bible translations. 

Emperor Ahmad ^1h comes to the throne, Fritz’s Sprackmeister published. 
Emperor ^AlaaigIs II. comes to the throne. 

Battle of Plassy. 

Emperor SjiAn ‘Alam 11. comes to the throne. 

Alphabetum Brammhankum. Third battle of Panipai. Defeat of the Marathds by 
Ahmad Durrani. 

Warren Hastings Governor op Bengal. Hadley’s Grammar published. 
Fergusson’s Hindostuni Dictionary publisht^d. 

Gramatica Indostana published at Lisbon. 

Iwarus Abel’s Symphona Symphona. 
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1786. MakQuis of Oobnwalhs Governor Gsnbbal. 

1787. Gilchrist begins publishing. 

1788. The Indian Vocabulary published in London. 

1790. Harris’s Dictionary of English a7id Hindoatany, 

1791, Alphabeta Indica published at Rome. 

1793. Sir John Shore Governor General. William Carey lands at Calcutta. 

1798. Lord Morninoton (Marciuis of Wellbsley) Governor General. 

1800. Roberts* Indian Glossary. 

1801. LebedeS’s Grammar. Carey’s first Bengali New Testament printed. 

1805, Marciixis of Cornwallis second time Governor General. W. Hunter’s 

translation of the New Testament into Hindostani. Hone with the aid of 
Muhammad Fitrat and other learned natives. 

1806, publication of first volume of Adeluug’s Mitkridates. Henry Martyn arrives in 

India, and commences translation of New Testament. 

1807, £arl of Minto Governor General, 

1810. Henry Martyn’s Urdu translation of New Testament, the basis of all subsequent 

versions, completed in manuscript with the aid of Muhammad Fitrat. 

1811. Carey publishes a Hindi New Testament. 

1312. Fire in Serampore Press. Henry Maidyn’s version of the New Testament destroyed 
before issue, 

1813. Earl of Moira (^Iarouis of Hastings) Governor General, Carey publishes 

the Pentateuch in Hindi. 

1814, Henry Marfcyii’s translation of the New Testaipcnt into Hindostani issued. Carey 

publishes New Testament in Hindi. 

(To be coniinued.) 


SOME ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIIth CENTURY MS. 

BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BART. 

FOR some time past I have been engaged in editing for the Hakluyt Society an anonymous 
manuscript account of the Coast of the Bay of Bengal and the countries on the sea^board 
bearing date 1669-1679. The MS., wliicb is incomplete and signed only by the initials T. B., 
has been used by Yule in his Diary of Sir William Hedges^ by Murray in the Oxford English 
Dictionary and others, and is usually quoted as B., Asia, etc.,” and that designation is 
suflGicient for the present purpose. 

In the course of editing the MS. I have extracted all the Anglo-Indian terms the w^riter 
has used, as they are of considemble value to students. In several cases the author gives us 
the earliest known uses of words now familiar, in others he carries us back further than does 
Yule’s Hobson-Johsoii in historical references to words, and in yet other cases he helps us 
with intermediate forms, and his often careful explanations of the meanings of the geographical 
and other terms he uses are most valuable. He supplements Yule over and over again, with 
terms not in Hobson-Jobsoyi, 
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In choosing a generic form for the title of each Tvord illustrated below, I have followed 
Yule*s form whenever there was one, and in cases where words are not in Yule, I have used that 
form which is most familiar to myself and I presume to other contemporary students. 

I have also quoted Wheeler^s Notes on and Extracts from the Government Records of Madras 
for 1679-81, as N and E, to illustrate the text. It is a pity that it is not a better book for 
students, and the same may be said of Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I., 
also occasionally quoted. Crawfurd’s Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and Adjacent 
Countries has also been sometimes brought into requisition to illustrate passages. Finally, 
I have frequently referred to previous notes of my own in this Journal, illustrating some of the 
words used in the text of the MS. 

ABASSIN. 

FoJ* 53. The Abassin of Persia 7 to one Pagod or 00/6 08# OOd. 

Not in Yule. 

[A Bill of Exchange accepted by Mr. Vincent (Chief at Hugly) for Rupees 15,000, payable 
in Abassoos, at this place at 8f Annas of a Rupee for an Abassee, ordered to be returned, 
Mr. Vincent’s money from Persia proving to be Mabmuddys which are 16 per cent, worse 
than Abassees. Madras, 15th March 1680. N. and E, p. 12. Mr. Vincent subsequently 
agreed to accept the difference between the ‘‘Mabmuddys” and the Abassees, p. 3].j 

ACHAB. 

Fol, 82. [The Portugals mate] Severall Sorts of Acbar, as Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, 
Ac. very good and Cheape. 

See Yule, «. v. Achar: salt or acid relish, pickle. 

ACHEEN. 

Toh 158. not for that they came in without leave hut as She was an Enemy of theirs an 
Acbixxor .... Whereupon yf Malay inhabitants . . . stood up for yf Achiners. 

Foh 143. [Queda] but notbinge nigh to yf Sj^Icndour State and riches of Acbin. 

FoL 157. The Citty Achin is Vpon yf North End of yf great Island Sumatra .... 
the Citty Acbin is yf Metropolitan of yf Whole .... famous as it is yf place of residence 
of theire Virgin Queene. 

Fol. 159, pay a much Slenderer homage to yf Crowne of Acbin then formerly they haue 
done. Acbin is uovr and hath a Considerable time been Governed by a Queen, even Since yf 
time that the discreet and Pious Kinge James of happy memorie Swayed yf Scepter of great 
Brittaine ffrance and Ireland. 

FoL 169, Anno Dom: 1675: the Old Queen of Acbin died ..... 1 was then 
in Achin when She died niourninge of yf female Sect was to cut the haire of 

theire heads. 

Seo Yule, s, v, Acheen, whose European quotations, however, stop with the 16th century. 

[Advice received from Metclilepatani of the arrival of the Interloping ship Commerce” 
from Achien. 20th Dec. 1680. N, and E, p. 42.] 

AGRA. 

Fol. 62. Agra, the Metropolitan of yf Empire. 

Fol. 65. Much flyinge news arrived att Agra and Belly. 

Fol. 67, all the tribute tbis great Csesar cold get. Hence was a Short answer y^ yf 
treasure was as safe in Dacca as in lus owne Exchequer in Agra or Belly. 

Not in Yule, 
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ALLIGATOR. 

Fol. 87, where they serve for a Prey to yf ravenous Alligator. 

Foh 153-4. This Riner of Qaeda . . . . not a little filled with yf deformed creatures 

commonly called Alligators, they resemble a Crocodile ... I have Shot Several! Alligators 
of 6 : 7 : 8: 9: foot longe, and killed them, by Observinge to hitt them Exactly Vnder one 
of yf fore paws ..... I have often Seen a brace of bullets rebound upon y® Sides 
of a large Alligator . • , here followeth the fforme of one of these Deformed Creatures 

[illustration of a Crocodile], 

See Yule, v. Alligator. 

ANDRAGHIRA. 

Fol. 159. There are Several 1 Radjas Vpon Sumatra .... Especially those of . - . , 

Androgeero. 

Not in Yule. 

[This place is Indragiri, to the North-East of Sumatra. It is a place often mentioned in old ’ 
books, usually under the form which heads this note. See article “ Indragiri ” in Crawf^^d^s 
Diciionari/ of Indian Archipelago^ 

ABAKAN, 

FoL 38. The Kinge of Golcondah hath Severall Ships, yt trade yearely to Arackan. 

Fol. €1. between Point Palmeris .... and yf Arackan Shore. 

Tol, 64. he Sendeth to the Kinge of Arackan (a neighbouringe kingdome [to Bengala ) 
craveinge his Assistance and Entertainment there, w°^ was readily granted, & not more readily 
then accepted, the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars viz: Gallys well fitted and 
manned w^^ Arackaners and ffrangues. 

Fol. G5. But Since it was truely made appeare y^ he was soe basely Marthered in 

Arackan. 

Tol, 89. [The Brachmans] infinitely inhabit this Kingdome [Bengala], but most Especi:dly 
on yf back Side thereof vizt towards Arackan. 

Fol. 92. beinge timeroua of the Arackaners theire Gylyars. 

Fol, 97. noe wild Elephants in these Kingdoms, although yf Kingdome of Arackan is 
well stored with them, and is but a neighbouringe Countrey to of Bengala. 

See Yule, s, r, Arakan. 

ARBOL TRISTE. 

Fol, 29. Vpon yf top of Mount S’) Thomas, groweth natnraly a Very remarkable tree 
larger then most mulberrie trees be, w®?* is called Arbor triste, vizt yf Sorrowfull tree, and not 
jmproperly soe called, it Seemeth not to flowrish all y® day longe, but from Sun Settingo to 
Sun risinge it is Exceedinge full of white blossoms, both fragrant and beautiful], but noe 
Sooner is but broad day light but all yf blossoms fall to yf ground and Suddenly ^vither, and 
yf \ery leaves Shut themselves, and Seems to be in a very languishiuge posture, and furtliei- 
more yf next Eveninge it apears as flourishinge as before, and thus not Once but every day and 
night throughout y® yeare. 

See Yule, s, r. Arbol Triste, who has only one quotation for 1682. 

ARECA. 

Fol. 20. make merry with Betelee Areca. 

Fol. 45. often chawinge Betelee Aroca they call Paune. 

Foh 135. all the fruite this conn trey [Janselone] affordeth is ... . Betelee Areca 
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FoL 162* and there are Sett before him Store of Betelee Areca to eat. 

Fol, 163. The Betelee Areca: is here [Achin} in great plenty • . • • they cptt y? 

Areca nut into very thin Slices , . ..thus will they almost all day longe 

chew betelee Areca. 

Fol, 164, Areca (viz? : commonly called betelee Kut). 

See Yule, s. v. Areca, the betel-nat. These quotations are yalaable. 

ARMAGON. 

FoL 18, in the Pagod of Armagony Severall lines Engraven in yf marble. 

Fol, 31. Armagon: Some 20 miles Northward of Pallicat was Once yf Residence of an 
English Governour and his Coancell, but was many years agoe broke off, y? English Company 
fiudinge that fforfc S’? Georges cold well Supply them yf Commodities of this Coast. 

in Yule. Vide ante^ Vol. XXX. p. 347. 

ARRACK. 

Foh 39, That Stronge East India Liquor called Arack, is made and Sold in great abaii'' 
dance by jf Gentues here, but not by yf: Mahometans. 

Fol, 40. Arack is a liquor distilled Severall ways, as Some out of y? graine called Rice, 
another Sort from yf Jagaree . . , another Sort there is y? [is] distilled from Neep toddy 

. , . . but yf weakest of these is much Stronger then any Wine of yf Grape. 

vSee Yule, v, AiTack, [These quotations are useful. See anie^ Yol. XXX. p. SOl.J 

[A hhdd. Arrack to the garrison. 30th Dec. 1680. N. and E- p. 43.] 

ASSAM. 

Foh C6. now he [Emir Jemla] is noe Sooner Setled in this Kingdome, but begins a warro 
vntli y? Radja of Acham, a Stronge and Potent Neighbouringe Prince . they 

lost .... the Kingdome of Acham. 

See Yule, $. i\ Assam. 


BAFTA. 

FoL 14G, y? English Merchant presenteth bin a piscash not Valueinge lesse then 
bO pound Sterlinge in gold baftos. 

Fol. 157. The Ghiefe Commodities brought hither fi'om Suratt : are Some Sorts of Calli- 
coes viz? Baftos white and blew w^^ gold heads and borders, 

FoL 162. Here y? Orongkay must be presented with one piece of Baftos to j? Value of 
2 tailes. 

Foh 173. in y9 night did rippe open a baile of fine blew baftoes, and thereout he tooke 
7 pieces. 

See Yule, 5. r. Bafta, [These quotations are valuable. See ayite, Vol. XXIX. p. 337.] 

BAHAR. 

Foh 132. Cupine : 8 of w'^?' are one baharre w^eight (of lanselone) or 420: English 
pound w'eight. In any considerable quantitie of goods Sold togeather wee agree for soe many 
Baharre. 

Fof. 134. wee alsoe trncke for tinne, att y9 rate of 28 dollars p* baharre ready moneys, 
and 40 upon trucke for our Goods. 

See Yule, 5, r, Bahar. 
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BALASORE. 

FoL 59, brought over land to them to their ffactories in Ballasore in yf bay of Bengal a. 

FoL 69* [Cattack] fine days Journey from Ballasore. 

I remember in yf yeare 1674: when I lined in the towne of Ballasore, (y® ouely Sea Port in yf 
Bay of Ben gala), 

Fol, 73, when they knew the Ships in yf Roade of Ballasore stayed only to lade those 
goods. 

FoL 78. The Danish Nation were formerly well Setled in this Kingdome, theire Chiefe 
ffactory in Ballasore. 

FoL 79. This Commadore, as they called him, at his arrivall in yf Roade of Ballasore. 

FoL 81. yf [Danish] Commadore and 4 or 5 ffactors shold reside in Ballasore, untill a 
better V'nderstandinge was made betweene yf Kinge of Denmarke & theire Nabob. 

See Yule, s. v, Balasore, 

BAMBOO. 

FoL 43. with a large Bamboo of about 15 or 16 foot longe, crocked in yf middle for yf 
conveniencie of sittinge Ypright. 

FoL 82, [The Portugals make] Severall Sorts of Achar, as Mangoe Bamboo, Lemon &q i 

FoL 133. in many places where yf Woods and Bamboos grow very thicke. 

Fol. 136. Ypon this Island [Janselone] (in many places) grow abundance of Bamboos 
. , , . there be 2 Sorts of them called yf bee bamboos and She bamboo : y? first hath 

little or noe hollownesse in him, is very Ponderous, & of an Exceedinge Strength. The She 
bamboo of which there are more plenty are very hollow and light. 

Fol. 147. good Store of victuals, as plantrees, younge bamboos and yf like, 

Fol. 150, Theire buildings in this Generali are but of a very meane Sort built of 
bamboos. 

Fol. 171. There be many of them [cripples] in this Citty [Achin]. 

soe ingenuous that they can goe very well with Crutches, haveinge a joynt of a large bamboo 
fitted for each legge. 

See Yule, 5. z?. Bamboo. [The quotation for male and female bamboos is valuable.] 

BAMBOO (A MEASURE). 

Fol, 152. Theire Weights and measures [in Qaeda] are yf Same w^? them of Achin : 
Onely there they measure by yf bamboo and here by yf Gantange : One Gantange cont= Exactly 

2 Achin Bamboos. 

Fot in Yule. [The joint of a bamboo was one of the units of Malay and Javanese 
measures,] 

BANDEIi. 

Fol. 82. they [the Portugals] have a very large towne, about one English mile above [to 
South of] yf English ffactory, it is called the Bandell. 

See Yuls, s. v. Bandel. It is near Hoogly. 

BANG. 

Fol. 89. but they find means to besott themselves Enough w^^ Bangha and Gangah. 

Fol. 40. Bangha : theire Soe admirable herbe, groweth in many places of this Coast as 
alsoe in Bengala .... wee wold needs drinke Every man his pint of Bangha w<^l* wee 
purchased in yf Bazar for yf value of 6;^ English. 

See Yule, s. i\ Bang, 
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BAXGAREE. 

FoL 141. Save 2 that made fcheii'e Escape to Bangaree and thence to Qaeda. 

Fol, 153. aboat 30 or 40 Prows they have yt belonge to Queda, y? constantly trade to 
Bangaree : lanselone : and Pera, some few to Achin. 

Not in Yule. [A town and estuary on the Western Coast of the Malay Peninsula.] 

BANQUALA. 

Fol, 131. I my Selfe have knowne it to be yf Malayers themselvs that dwell here, namely 
in Banquala .... There are 3 Sea Ports Vpon this Island [Janselone] viz? Banquala. 

Fol, 132. The Custorae is here as Soone as any Ship or Vessel doth anchor in yf Roade, 

is generally y? Roade of Banquala. 

FoL 134. yf Shabandar of Banquala w^l^ 3 pieces Jdem. 

FoL 137. the Ship Ysed to lye at anchor (for yf most part) in yf Roade of Banquala : 
viz? on yf S*’ West Side yf Jsland and a Very Safe Roade almost land locked. 

Fol, 138. The Merchants Ac: inhabitants of Banquala , . . soe longe as they were 

Vnder y® Radja of Jan^elone’s protection and in tlieire Riuer, 

Fol, 140. was kindly Entertained . . , Especially by some of yf Old Shabandars 

and Merchants in Banquala. 

Not in Yule. [Janselone is Junk Ceylon, an island off the West Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula.] 

BANTAM. 

Fol. 142. but doe rather wish they were Served soe in Bantam. 

See Yule, s, v. Bantam. He has no quotation for the 17th century, 

banyan. 

Fol, 18. There is another Sort of these Idolaters .... these are called Banjaus. 

Fol, 23. When any man of yf Banjan or Gentue Sect gine up yf Ghost. 

Fol, G9. yf richest of Gentues and Banjan Merchants of w^^h this Part of yf Kingdome 
hath great Humbers. 

FoL 70, he Sent for most rich Merchants of Gentues and Banjans.att 

w^l^ Juncture of time a great Banjan Merchant called Chim Cham, 

See Yule, 5. t. Banyan. 

BAY OF BENGAL. 

Fol, 50. Point Palmeris yf Entrance into yf Bay of Ben gala, 

Fol, Cl. the Sea or Gulph of Bengala : viz? between Point Palmeris (the Entrance 
tliereof) and the Arackan Shore yf whole Extent of yf bay beinge about 300 EngJ miles Over. 

Fol, 00. the towne of Ballasore (y® onely Sea Port in yf Bay of Bengala). 

Fot in Yule. [Valuable as showing exactly what was known in the 17th century as the 
‘•Bay of Bengal,’' the limits being so very much more restricted than is now the case.] 

BAZAAR. 

Fol, 40. wc.h purchased in yf Bazar for yf Value of C? English. 

Fnl, 49. Metclilipatam.beinge a great market-place, and indeed yf Great 

pazar , . , , may then freedome goe to any Bazar and there Vend in Publique. 
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Fol, 74. a very large Bazar or marketfc place . . . , dayly to be bought and Sold 

in the publicke Bazar, commonly called yf great Bazar. 

Foh 92, Cossumbazar , . . . whence it receiued this name Cossum signifieinge y? 

husband or Chiefe and Bazar a Markett. 

Foh 174, all that piece of land .... neare y? great Bazar [at Achin] is a great 
deale higher and not at all Overfiowne. 

See Yule» 5. r. Bazaar. [It maybe news to many that the third a in bazaar'' is a 
comparatively modern introduction, the old spelling “bazar*’ being the correct one from all 
points of view.] 

BEEJAPORE. 

Fol. 14. alsoe yf Kingdoms of Vizepoore and Golcondah. 

Fol, 41, Southward of Porto Novo, w^^?* appertaineth to yf Vizepore Kinge. 

'^ot in Yule, [It is noteworthy that in the time of the writer the kingdom of Bijapiir (or 
Viziapilr as T. B. probably heard it pronounced) did extend right across the Peninsula to Porto 
Novo on the East Coast,] 

BENDARL 

FoL 141. he immediately turned out of Othce most of yf Syaraers both Councellors 
Secretaries Shabandares Bandarees &g : men of Antient Standiuge, and choice men. of all y® 
Countrey, both for Estates and piiblick good and very well approved of by yf people. 

Not in Yule, [The Bendai'a was a degree of nobility among the ^lalaj^s.] 

BENGAL. 

FoL 61. Bengala : It is one yf largest and most Potent Kingdoms of Hindostan. 

FoL 79. Hee found 5 Saile of Bengala Ships in yf roade. 

Fol. 84. The Bengala’s (vizt: yf Jdolatrous people of yf Countrey). 

F(jL 93. Even soe faiTe as Persia : wdien in y° ycare [?] I went from Bangales thither. 

See Yule, s. v. Bengal. [See ante, YoL XXX. p. 347.] 

BENJAyilN. 

FoL 158, ffrom yf West Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] Store of very Excellent 

Benjamin. 

See Yule, s. r. Benjamin, Benzoin (incense). 

BETEL. 

Fol. 20. make merry with Betelee Areca tobacco or the like accordinge as theire abilitie 


oan afford. 

Fol. 4.). often chawinge Betoleo Areca, they call Panne. 

Fol. 135. all the fruite this countrey [Janseloue] aifordeth is . . . , , Batelee Areca. 
Fol. 162. there are Sett before him Store of BBteleo Areca to eat and tobacco to Chaw. 

FoL 163. The Betelea Areca: is here [Achin] in great plenty ..... . and then 

[cut] one Batolee ieafe or two accordinge as they are in bignesse . . . and thus will they 


almost all day longe chew betelee Areca • , . . and paringe oS a little of yf green rine, 

eat it wtJ^ betelee .... The leafe is yf beteloa, a broad Icafe not very much Vnlike to 
an Ivie leafe, onely Sometlunge thinner, and groweth rescmblinge yf Vine. 

FoL 164. Areca, (vi?/. commonly called betelea Kut) doth grow Vpon a very comely 
Streight and Slender tree . . , , , It is a very hard wood, and much valued by many in 

Jndia to make lances and pikes On. 
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FoU 167. now is a Great Gold betelee box as bigge as one of [the] Eanuchs can well 
beare (in his arms) brought downe and placed before them. 

[The Chief Washer was then Tasherifd and Beetle distributed. April 13th, 1679. 
Beetle nutts 15-16 of a fanam per aminum (Tamil) or 20,000 nntts. 3rd June, 1680. N. and E. 
pp. 18 and 22.] 

See Tule, c*?. i\ Betel. [The whole of the quotations are valuable for the histoi^ betel 
and the betel-nut, which are two separate things.] 

BETTEELA. 

FoL 56. [On the Gingalee Coast] great Store of Calicos are made here most Espcciallj 
beteelis (w^.^ wee call Muzlin). 

See Yule, s. i\ Betteela. 

[Beteelaes, Rede. 22nd April 1680. Beteelaes of 50 covedsn Beteelses of 40 coveds. 
IBth April. Oringall Beteelaes. 19th Jane. Golconda Beteelaes, Do. brown to be whited. 
19th June. and E. pp. 17, 18, 24, 25,] 

BEZOAR. 

FoL 158. ffrom jf \Vt Coast of this Jsland . . . very good Berar Stone. 

See Yule, s, v, Bezoar. [In the text “Berar’" is miswritten for Bezar. See anfe, 
Vol. XXVIL p. 336.] 

BHOORA. 

FoL 100. A Boora : being a Yerj floaty light boat, rowinge w*^J^ 20 or 30 Owars, these 
carry Salt peeter and Other Goods (from Hugly) downewards, and Some trade to Dacca 
Salt, they alsoe Serve for tow boats for yf Ships bound up or downe yf Riuer. 

See Yule, s, i\ Boliah. 

BDILIPATAM. 

FoL 56. beinge a Very Secure Coast to harbour in namely in . * . * Bimlipatanu 

Not in Yule. Yide ante^ Vol. XXX. p. 348. 

BISNAGAR. 

Fol, 50. conquered this Kingdome [Golcondah] then called by yf name of Bisnagar. 

Not in Yule. [Bisnagar stands for Vijayanagar through Portuguese Bisnaga.] 

BLACK PAGODA 

Fo\. 50. y? Black Pagod Some 20 miles below [to North of] yf Paged Jnf Gemaet. 

Not in Yule. [It is a well-known mariner’s mark on the Orissa Coast. Vide 
Vol. XXX. p. 348.] 

BOLANGO. 

Fol, 175. This Countrey [Achin] affordeth Several! Excellent good fruites, Namely 
. . . . . . Bolangos, 

Not in Yule. [I do not know what fruit this can be unless it be one form of which 

is known as langseh in Malay. See Crawfurd, Biciiomfy of the Malay Archipelago 

BORNEO. 

l^ol, 153, 5 or 6 great Prows yearly from Borneo. 

Fol,\:fi^ Mauy Ships and Vessels doe . . . arrive in this Port [Achin] from . • • . « 

Borneo. 
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FoL 158. The Borneo aad Macassar Prow^s for yf most part bringe . . some Diamonds 

and Saphir, yf Diamonds of Landock (upon Borneo) are accompted yf best in yf World. 

See Yule, s. v, Borneo. [The quotations are valuable for the form of the word.] 

BRACES, THE. 

Fol. 74. This Riuer is soe named from yf great towne of Hugly Scituated Vpon yf banks 
of it neare 150 miles up from yf Braces or Shoals that lye at yf Entrance thereof. 

Not in Yale, though it should have been« {Vide ante^ Vol. XXX. p. 652.] 

BEAHMIN. 

Fol. 7. It is soe Severely forbidden by theire Braohtnans, 

Fol. 9. the Brachmans are theire Priests, but I am Sure and without all controversie 
very Diabolicall Ones. 

Fol. 88. I saw another Qentue woman burnt about 6 miles above Hugly w^l^ was yf 
pleasantest I ever Saw, yf Woman wold not at all deny to burne . . . , whereupon the 

Brachmans gave Order for yf fire to burne very furiously.. . but when 

she was accordinge to theire Expection to have leaped into the fire she refused it, whereupon yf 
Brachmans were very yeare to take hold of her, but yf first y| laid hands on her She laid as 
Sure hands upon him, and threw herselfe headlonge into yf fire and yf Brachman w*? her, 
where they both perished in a moment. 

FoL 89. The Brachmans of this Kingdome [Bengala] are great Students in yf Maglck art 

.They area people very much dreaded byyf Moors as well asyf Idolaters . • . . 

They are Reputed to be very wise Philosophers and doe really and w*> great Zeale Study y® 

Pithagorean Philosophy.they are said to be great Astronomers. 

and are called (very properly) Gimnosopliists .... theire ready and admirable discourse 
and Civilities to all Europeans and Christiana in generall .... Many of these 
Gymnosophists are dispersed into most Villages in yf Kingdome, 

FoL 93. Not farre above yf towne of Cosaumbazar doe inhabit many of yf Earnest and 
devout Jdolatrous Priests (called Brachmans) who are much reverenced all Asia over. 

See Yule, s. v. Brahmin. [The writer has followed the usual spelling of the time. N. and 
E, for 1679-80 has Braminy on pp. 27, 33, 35.] 

BUCK.ETT. 

FoL 131. There are 3 Sea Ports Vpon this Island [Janselone] viz? , . . Buekett. 

Not in Yule, [Buckett stands for Bokit in Junk Ceylon.] 

BCDGEROW. 

Fol, 81. their new Commadore Gap? Wilkins came Vp to Hugly in yf Sloope, thence 
tooke Budgaroe for Dacca. 

FoL 99. A Badgaroo : Or Pleasure boat whereon yf English and Dutch Chiefe A Couacill 
goe in State Vpon yf water. 

See Yule, s. v, Budgerow. [The quotations are useful.] 

BUFFALO. 

Fol. 32. All Sorts of Provisions are here [Pettipolee] to be had in very great Plenty, and 
at very Reasonable rates, viz? Cows, Buffaloes. 

Fol, 151. Ail Sorts of Provisions are here [Queda] in Plenty Enough viz^ , , , . 
Cows, buflfoloes ...... yf maine is very plenty of Wild beasts, viz? . . . . 

Buffolos . . . The Buffolo is here both wild and tame .... they have Seen a 

Wild buflfolo to Encounter a Very large T.ger and worst him; The Bufifolo is not much 
Vulike to a Cow or Bull. 
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JoZ. 169. and to us is most delightable is vf warre Elephants , . . . # grap- 

linge theire teeth and Strikeinge with all their force theire trunks Buffolos and fight 
each other. 

See Yule, v. Bufialo. 

BUNCUS. 

FoL 46. this is called a bunko, and by the Portugals a Cheroota. 

See Yule, e. Buncns. [This is the earliest quoted instance of this word.] 

BUKRIE. 

FoL 94. 5 Gniulas is one burrie or 20 : Cowries. 4 burrios make 1 Pone or 80: Cowries. 

Koi ill Yule. [The word rs h/tan.j 

CABIL. 

Foi, 62. to the Eldest Dara he gave Cabul and Multan. 

See Yule, s, i\ Cabul. [The quotation is useful for the history of the word.] 

<\AFt].A. 

FoL 97. the C'omniodities of those Countrie.s are transported hither by Cafdla. 

See Yule, v. Cafila, 

(WLABAKH 

FoL 185. Save y*^ wild Calabashes Ac : that grow in y® Woods [of Janselone] : an 
Excellent food for y® Wild Monke}^. 

Not in Yule, which odd, [The writer moans pumpkins by the term." 

(T(t hr n UetLJ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LEXOAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 

(^^f/iintuer} from Vol. AMhVZ. p. dOS.) 

1796. — No. X. 

Fort William 28rd March 1795. 

The following Letter was received, on the 11 th Instant, from Major Kyd, and a copy of it has 
been transmitted to the Honble Court ot Directors in the Dart Packet, witli a Co])y of the 
xVppendix to vhich it refers. 

To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. 

HonhL Sir. —In Conformity to your in^truction'i conveyed in your Letter of the 21st April last 
accompanying Extracts of your proceedings in Council of the same date I proceeded from the 
Andamans to Prince of Wales's Island in August last, on the Sea Horse Brig, and during 
two Months, employed myself with all the assiduity in rny power to obtain information upon the 
various objects you were pleased to point oitt for iny investigation, the result of which I will proceed 
to state in as few words as the subject will admit, but I fear that the little practice I have had iu 
Statements of this kind will not enable me to place every thing in so clear a point of view as the 
subject requires. 

The principal object of my vibit lu Prince of AVales's Island was not originally to ascertain the 
points of enquiry that 30 U were pleased afterwards to direct me in, noany of which were of a temporary 
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nature as chiefly to enable me to clear up strong doubts that had arisen in my mind respecting the 
comparative advantages of the Infant Settlement at the Andamans, as a Port of refitment 
and refreshment for the natives of Great Britain, with those of Prince of Wales’s Island, 
which I surveyed and reported upon to Government soon after it was settled in the year 1787. 

It may not be improper before I enter on a discussion of this important point, to take a short 
View of what has been done by Government heretofore, for the Establishment of a Port of refitment 
for our Fleets to the Eastward of Cape Comorin, in order to prevent in future the great loss of the 
most Valuable period of the year for Naval operations, which has heretofore been sustained by the 
Fleets being obliged to make a long Voyage to Bombay to repair ; It was an object which Adminis¬ 
tration justly considered of the utmost national consequence. Ultimately tending in a material degree 
to the safety and permanency of the British Dominions in this Country. 

The first Plan I believe that was taken notice of was Mr Lacam’s, at new Harbour in 
the Mouth of the Ganges proposed in the year 1774 or 1775, hut after much Argument on 
both sides, and the most careful and the fairest Investigation, demonstratively proved to be totally 
Impracticable. There can be no doubt however that the Projector of this Plan enthusiastically 
believed that it would be attended with success and as there are many great Advantages attending 
such a situation that none other can boast of it is not astonishing that such an inviting prospect 
misled his judgment especially when it is known that many Maritime people of high reputation were 
of Opinion at the time that Ships of the Dine could be brought into the Ganges through Mr Lacanis 
Chuunel with safety. But admitting this really to be the case th 3 re is great reason to believe that 
the uuhealthiness of the lower parts of Bengal, would always be an insuperable objection to the 
Establishment of a Marine Port in the Mouth of the Ganges, 

The next Plan that was proposed was the Settlement at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
which at first seemed principally of a Commercial nature : for wlien Lord Cornwallis arrived here in 
1786 it was not absolutely known to Government whether the Harbour and situation were calculated 
for a Fleet of Ship^ ol War, and to establish these points His Lordship in Council did me the honor 
pf employing me in the year 1787. 

In the report I gave to Government, I touched on the various Harbours that could be 
taken possession of in the Bay of Bengal and to the Eastward, estimating their Advantages as 
accurately as I could from the information I had then obtained, and from this report I have great 
reason to believe tliat iiisti uetioiis were termed for Capt. Moresom of the Royal Navy, who was 
sent to India in the Ariel Sloop of War for the express purpose of Surveying these 
Harbours. 

He was however i»ut under the Orders of Commodore Cornwallis, who, it would appear had 
been entrusted with the Superinteudance of this Commission, and wlio during the time that he 
commanded his Maje^ty^s Squadron in India took the greatebt jiains to inform himself respecting the 
various Harbours; He visited most of tliem himself and examined them with tlie greatest att-ention. 

In the year 1788 Government gave directions for the Survey of the Andamans 
Islands which was undertaken with two Vessels, under the direction of Lieutenant Blair 
of the Bombay Marine, and completed in two Seasons in a manner that does much Credit 
to that Officer. 

Several good Harbours were found on the East side of the great Andaman, but particularly one 
near the South end, wliich Capt. Blair thought perfectly w'ell cahmlated for the purposes, and he 
reported it accordingly to Government. 

He was then directed to form a small Settlement at tliat place, and in tlie year 1789 it was visited 
by Commodore Cornwallis whom I had the lionor of accompanying there, as well as to Nancowry 
Harbour at the Nieobars Islands, in Possession of the Danes, which Excellent Harbour 
I Surveyed by the Commodore’s desire. 
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lu the beginniag of the next year, the re.uaiuing part of the East Coast of the Andamans 
care^ully examined by Lieutenant Blair and myself and three Vessels, sereral good Harbours 

were discovered but especially one near the North end and then called North East Harbour, wkcb 
Commodore Cornttallis examined about the end of the same year, and he gave it as a ^\ ar Port a 
Lided preterenee to all the other Harbours he had examined ; Tlie Supreme Board m consetiuence j 
t ComLdore’s opiuiou determined to form a Settlement at the North East Harbour, now 
Port Cornwallis and I was appointed Superiiitendaut there in 1792. 

Captain Blair was sent in charge of four small Vessels with Settlors and stores, under instruc¬ 
tions to move everything from the_old Harbour to Port Cornwallis where we are now settled, and this 
was completely effected early in 1793. 

In the Report laid before Goveriimeiit by Captain Blair, every information was given respecting 
the Soil, Climate, and natural productions of the Island that could be obtained during the short time 
we were there. These must have been known to Commodore Cornwallis who had also visited Prince 
of Wales’s Island, and being well acquainted with the exact state of it, he must well have considered 
the whole of the Subject before he gave hia Opinion upon it. 


I think it very proper to observe that I never at any period found occasion to alter the Opinion 
I had formed of the comparative Advantages of the Andamans and Prince of Wales’s Island 
as delivered in my ahovementioned Report of the last place, It was from the desire of establishing the 
truth or falsity of this opinion, upon the firmest grounds that of Experience, that I was indnced to 
undertake the charge of the new Settlement, as well as to visit Prince of Wales's Island, a second 
time to observe its progress during a period of the eight preceding years, I now with confidence 
nroceed to present the refieotions that I have made on both Situations, having alone truth in view. 
Ind a sincere desire of being of as much use to the public as is in my power, by giving reasons to 
encourage Government to adopt and pursue with vigour the Plan that appears to me the most 
r-asouablo and to desist from that which may ultimately lead to disappointmoiU. 


Andamans, 


Although the aorernor General in Council has alrea-ly in bis possession the Reports of 
Captain Blair, where the Geography, Soil, Produce and Climate of the Andaman Islands are 
touched on, and al^o a Paper laid before the Board by the late Iiieutenant Colonel Kyd, bring- 
intr into one point of view the various inforruation, respecting them, which he carefully collected 
from Captain Blair and myself [i.e. Major Kyd] it may not be improper to render a fuller account 
of them, more especially as we have found the Climate vary exceedingly from what it was at first 
represented, and this is a circumstance to be much attended to in estimating its value as a Settlement 
ror an Arsenal and War Harbour. 

The Andaman Islands comprehending what is called the Great and little Andamans, extend 
from North Latitude 10L31^ to laying nearly in a North and South direction between the 92 

and 93 Degrees of Longitude East of Greenwich. They are part of a continued range of 
Islands extending from Cape Negrais, to Acheen Head, including the Preporis, Cocos, Carnieobars, 
and the great and little Nicobars, the whole being a Chain of Islands between which there is reason 
V, beiieve that there is a continuation of Soundings, entirely dividing the Eastern part of the Bay of 
P-’Tiiral, and kno'wn hy the Antient Geographers by the name of the Fortunate Islands, 
and which are described by them as being all inhabited by Cannibals, This Opinion 
c rre.-ponds also, with that delivered by tradition from the Hindoos or Indostan. 

The Andaman Llands are at no part broader than twenty Miles^ and the Great Andaman in 
particular is deeply indented on both sdle?, by extensive Bays and Inlets, two of which have been 
found to run entirely across, one at the S nuhern part Navigable for the largest Vessels and another 
ab«jut the middle oi the Island thru^' which Vessels of small burthen may pass ; and ^ere is reason 
to believe that on a more Minute Survey, other sma’Ier passages Will be found. 
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On both sides, but particularly on the Eastern side of the Great Andamans, there are a great 
many detached Islands so that was heretofore generally considered as one mass of land proves tn 
be a congeries of Islands the most extensive of which is probably the little or Southern Andaman, 
being a solid or oblong mass, of a moderate height of about thirty miles in length, by sixteen in 
breadth. 

The General aspect of the land seems to be alternate Hills and Plains, so wliolly covered with 
Trees of immense Size, and closed with almost impenetrable underwood, that no judgment can 
possibly be formed, by distant Views, of the relative proportion of Hills or flat Grounds, or whether 
the former are abrupt or otherwise, but by our experience upon Chatham Island, [in the modern 
Port Cornwallis] where we are now established, the removal of these obstacles is attended with 
inconceivable labour and tediousness. Many parts, however which, in their original state, were believed 
to be exceedingly high and steep, were found when cleared to be pretty easy acclivities, and there 
were several places capable of being brought into Cultivation. 

There is in general a rich Soil of near a foot depth in many parts, in others less — A fine black 
loam obviously created by the admixture, in a long series of years, of the leaves fallen from the Tree>. 
aud undeinvood with the natural Earth, ^^hich appears below to be edlier of a reddish marlrle, or 
whitish grey, mixed with small soft Stones and seemingly sterile in its nature ; This Vegetable Soili^ 
of excellent quality, and if not liable to removal from natural causes, will doubtless produce those 
common advantages of newly Cultivated Earth, but I believe it has been found that the depth 
of Soil in all Countries that have been cleared of Forests and underwood, has a tendency 
to diminish gradually and that in a eertaiii term of Years, liigli manuring, and even the caiTviuir 
of Soil, is obliged to be resorted to, as is tlie Case in the West Indies, 

Of the Climate peculiar to the Andamans, a Residence of two years, during which an 
Journal of the Weather has been kept and the fall or water accurately ascertained by a Baia 
Gage, as well as from some Journals and accounts given by CaT)tain Blair, during the two ])reviuu- 
years that ho was there, aflords grounds to speak with much confidence. From these it apj^ears tliai. 
in the whole year four Months only can be counted of fair Weather Vizt. l^ocember, Januarv. 
February, and March, thougli part of tlie Months of April and November may perliaps nut be 
improperly added to this division of the Seasons, during this [leriod the Weather is dry, the Air i^ 
clear and pure, aud for a situation between the Tropics, Temperate ; It must liowever be noticed that 
the Months of March and April are less so than might be cx])L*cted on a spot circumscribed in its 
limits, aud insulated by so large a portion of Sea, as the Bay of Bengal. 

Towards the end of IMarch, and throughout the Mouth of April, Faronheets Thermometer 
in the shade from eight in the morning tdl Sunset, is Seldom balovv Eighty three Oegroes during tin* 
middle of the day considerably above 90^ and S(jmetimes as higli as 08 — about tlie middle of April 
the Rains begin to fall, but it would seem, from an interval of dry weather, experienced in the fiiM 
part of the Month of May, tliat the actual change of the Monsoon mu to be considered strictlv t<> 
take place before the 15th or 20th of the Month, which nearly answers to the I'oriod of its Com- 
meiiceineiit on the Malabar Coast in the same parallel of Latitude. From this time to the end 
November, when it only ultimately ceases, it continues to Rain vith Ihtlo intermission, and often witJi 
the greatest violence, attended vith constant hard AViiid and most violent Squalls. There are however 
some short intervals of fair Weather, when the Climate is uncommonly pleasant and temperate, 
but, upon the whole it may with truth be said that, at the Andamans the weather is generally tempes¬ 
tuous for Seven Months. 

Hence it appears that the year is divided into two Seasons, the Wet and the Dry — tlie former 
preponderating in nearly the proportion of double, the latter the South West Monsoon aceompanie- 
or soon follows the commencement of the Rains and continues to the end of September or October 
when the North East Monsoon takes place, bringing back from the Continent the latter Clouds 
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iiropelled there hy the WiU'U <»t tlie |-ree*'diug Sea-^^n. wliich when attracted by the hit'll Mountains ot 
those Islands, a^-itated by the then unsettled -rate <>f the Winds, or soiueotber Physical causes, which 
others more comi>etent than rnysch’ may a--ign, continne to discharge ilieiiiM‘lves h^ng after it 
‘•eases to Rain in Deni-Ml and otln'r j»larcs. wlicre the SeU'^oiis are distinctly d^tined. In other word^ 
it seem" to have the force of tin* South Wt'st Mon-votui, t*v*m to a degree more violent than on 

tjie Ma’nbar Coa-^t or any uthov part of India, ami to panicipate also of some part of the North East 
Aloimo ni c.\pcrit*n?ed on the Cm'oniaudel Coa>t in the same parallel of Latitude Hence there is a 
tali ol water, exce.'t'ding what i" known in any part ut the habitai)le Ulohe, that I have Ih'on able to 
trace any account of, the greatest fall at Senegal being only 115 Indies. In the year above one 
Hundred Inches, and during 91 no lo^s than 125 Inclie^ were measured which is al>out ilouldc the 
Quantity that falls in Lcngal during a Sca'.ou id tli»‘ greatest Abundance winui the exeej«" i" esteemed 
d-Uriimuital to CuUivaiitui. Were it imt thcreiore lor the peculiar surface of the>e Islands, so 
mv(U'able for oarrying the Water olf the ground, it doo" not aj^pear that it could be at all habitable, 
and even with tlii" AJVviiitaue, I had tlu' ureat'.'St tearwh“u we ex perioncexl the violence of the llains th * 
rir>t Season we w«*re at the Settloiuont, and \vhen oidy a Spot sutlicient for our Ilutts and Tent> were 
oh.'ared away, that the \ iolt*nce of the Icn'i'ent"- wouKl carrv oif everv [‘Uiticle of the Vegetaldie WouhL 
n-we went on i:t cl'ariiig and leu\e the suiface <d tlie Eartli perfectly Sterile. We have however 
lortunately found that, from the riidnu^S" of tho Soil, and the Quickness of the Vegetation, the short 
wiry grass known in Bengal by the name of Doop wliich rpiickly [u-opagate<l by planting it 
in little bundle", ami of which we hal fortunately taken down a ctnislderuhle (juaiitity soon s]>read 
itsdf over the ri"ing« wt* had cleared, and (dlectually prevented any of the Soil from being carried of? 
thus insuring g(M)d pasture whentoer a sui’ficitmt space could be doared awav. 

Witli iV"]ioct to th- cdo-t of tlie Ciimatt^ oil til,, human constitution we have not y.d, I think 
siUtieiont experience to fnrni a ooncliiMve diidgeimoit of It. On my first lauding in hh^hniary 1793 
[ learnt tliat many of the Labourei’s woie s('Verelv dlVmed with the Scurvy, tlm preval-ut Symptoms 
wli‘Tcoi were "Welling" of the limbs, (Jonivactions, and Soros, whidi re>I"ted every medical treatment, 
and tlie 0om[ laiut" encioavcd ♦luring tlie dbrnth" of dlaivh, April and May in an alarming degree 
j io\ing i.ttal lu uum uous lusiauco". Thi" W’as almost ilic only disease exji»*rienc(*d during tin* dry 
vNoatlier, it raged with unabairtl i-.g^r muill "onie time a:t'ir the llaiiis began, and was im}jute<l to the 
Total wuuit 0 ( Vtgt'iabic :o)J, an o[tiiHou Inliy corrobjvated by sub->e.inent experiene»g when the use of 
t‘inie A egetahlf" loiiiid in the V uods, [Woved conducive to their recovery in the Alouths of June July 
and August, 

Tho Scurvy has not except in a fe.v iuvtanees ma-le its appearance >ince that time, and now that 
ihero^is almiidaiice o: \ eyetalile^ it Mill pruhulily not attain he known, hut the removal of this 
'.■■.aiaay was uuhap]aly -neeeede.l hy ntiotlier of -till more di-agreeahle tendency, and m.n-e worthy of 
larti.-nlar notice, a- it was mueh Icared that it was of an eiidemial nature ; After the fir-t violence 
• ■ the Kain- had suh-Med, and the Weather i„ratne lor some days dry and Clear, tvitli everv appear- 
atice of a pure wliole-oine Air, m the heoiuuiug of dune, Fevers became very "eueral, liot of an 
Acute or luflamatory kind, hut -low, nervous, and d<‘hirttating, generally attended witli delirium and 
e\-tmately resisting the power of ilcdiciue ; and from their extensive lu'evalence and frequent fatal 
■ beets great ahirms were created among tlie Vative-, with a general Opinion that there was some- 
hiU;, faiiiculail) nux,ous in the An ; I was howewr never without liopes, and almost a conviction 
'lint tlie unhcalthmess was principally owing to the very confined situation we were tlien in, our Iiabi- 
tatu.ns Imrdly -nfficient to guard against the extreme intemperance of the Weather, being close to 
the edge 01 au unpenetrable Forest as old as the creation from whence issued the putrid effluvia of 
a^ viiiils of JccavcJ ^ cgetati<o»n ; and I was more couhrmod in this Opinion by observing that the 
U-ew- ot the Ve-sels, lying in the Ilarbonr, were not at all affected hy any Malady. Experience has 
already pi.c.-d that my Inq es were well founded : for altlio’ the last rising [(sic ? rainy)] Season was 

former, yet the Settlers were infinitely more healthy, owing doubtless to 
our at f te ng more extended, and the Penple being better accommodated with Habitations, 
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It will appear from both the Sargeoiis Reports, which accompany this, that it is their Oj»iiiions 
^liat there is nothing particularly noxious in the Climate of the Andaiiuias, more than, in all trojhcal 
Climates [subject] to great falls of Rain, and it is here to be observed that, as the cause of Malady 
in such Cases is not suj^posel to proceed from the Mo.sture of the Atmosphere but from the noxious 
quality of exhalations there is every reasm to believe, that the situation will, in the end, become 
healthy, as from the nature of the surface of the ground water cannot lay an hour, after the most 
violent Rains^ 

To an infant Settlement there are numerous convenient articles procurable at the Andamans. 
Altho’ we have as yet discovered few or no Trees of real Yalue for Ship building, there is a great 
abundance of Timbers of material use, and suihciently adapted to the construction of buildings, 
and other purposes on shore ; Stones of a good kind are abundant on all the beaches, on some of 
tile elevated grounds there is a sort and very tractable free Stone, wliich if it resists the Weather as 
we have reason to believe it will, becomes an Article of great Utility and Consequence. 

Good liimo is to be burnt in any Quantity from White Coral that all the Shores are covered 
with. The Bamboo, of such general u^e in India, is in the greatest plenty, and of a good kind. 
We have therefore under our hands all materials both for permanent and temporary Buildings — 
Glass excepted ; and as a substitute for thatching we have been obliged to make use of the leaves 
of the Ground Rattan, which for a little while answers indifferently well, but they are not lasting 
and are procured with a great deal of trouble, — with respect to other natured productions, which 
may contribute eventually to the public benefit time alone, and not a small period of it can satisfy us; 
as the clearing a space of ground for pasture, or the raising of Grain, Sugar, or Indigo, or any other 
Article of Cultivation that the Soil and cliuuite may be found fit for, has been found from the 
?\;iterif‘uee we have had in clearing the sm dl jiiece we occupy, a Work of the greatest labour from 
the enormous size of the Trees many of them being from 15 to 20 feet in circumference. 

It is to be observed also that not a single spot of the whole Andamans, has yet been discovered 
tliat is not covered nearly in this manner, to the very brink of tlie Sea, which seems to prove the 
excellence of the Soil and the powerful vegetation derived doubtless from the heat, and great Mois¬ 
ture of the Climate, and indeed, on the small t'pjt we Jiave cleareil, we have found all the variety of 
Fruit Trees, carried from Bengal, The Culi.iary Veg'dables, and some small experiments of Sugar 
Cane, Indigo, Rice and other grains, thrive woudeifuliy well. 

Of the Natives it is not necessary to say much, as tlieir Exi>tence, or non-existence can have 
very little influence on the plan in question. Never yet, in any pait of the Globe, has the human 
race, been discovered in a more degraled or Savage state. They are Negroes of a very diminutive 
stature, knowing or practising none of the Arts ot eivilizt-d Life, ranging, in a naked state along tin* 
Sea Shore, from whence they seem ]u*incipally to derive their subi>ibtance in gathering Shell fi^h, fmm 
the extensive reefs, that the whole Coasts are bound with, or shooting fish with Bow and Arrow at 
wliich they are v^ery expert. They liave also rec'ciix* to wild Fruits and roots; and from the Sculls 
and biuies of wild Hogs, which they paint and earcfully preserve in their wretched hovels, they mu-t 
now and then entrap that animal, of which there are many, and with a species of wild bat, are the 
Drily four footed Animals we have discovered on tlie I'llauds. 

As it has heretofore been generally believed tliat tliey are Cannibals, it is only here nocesNary 
to sav that, although we have not had any proof against it; yet many circumstances have 
occurred to make us imagine that it is not the case, but we have had re[)eated proofs that tlmy 
are most hostile to all strangers, never failing to lay wait for, and attack the Crew of any lM»ats, 
that mav land, which they think they can Master, and there can be little doubt that the unfortunate 
crews of many Vessels, that must have been wrecked on these Islands, have peridied by their savage 
hands, for it is singular enough that no iustauce L kuo^Mi of any person e-reapiug from such a situation. 
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I vdl not :^ay more of the Harbour of Port CornwaUis, of which tlic Board have so excel¬ 
lent a Survey and description by Capt. Bhiir, tJian tlwt it i# sufficiently capacious lor the largest 
Fleets; ea^y of Ingress and eicre^s, and from the experience of two years, during which time we have 
had several Gales from all Quarter'^, it appears to give safe Shelter to Ships at all Seasons. From 
the inspection of the Plan it is also evident that several modes of Fortification more or less extensive^ 
be adopted for tl\e defence of the Settlement and an inferior fleet that niiglit take Shelter there, 
depending on the scale that is taken up but, as this is not an object that can come immediately into 
Condieratioii, I shall hope that I have said ein)Ugh of the situation, to admit of a comparison to be 
dravii between it and Prince of Wales Island^ to which I will now beg to draw your attention* 


Prince of Wales Island. 

Xt were very unnecessary for me now to give any particular descriptiou of that Settlement, or its 
Harbour, as no part of the Report I delivered into Government, in the year 1787 has been 

iavalidated. As however, it doo'^ not apj*ear to me that it has been at all taken notice of or attended 
to by the Court of Directors, I must ai^j>rehend tliat it has been by some cliance overlooked, or that 
the Opinions there delivered have not been esteemed of eiiificierct weight to Induce a determination 
on so iijjpnrtaiit a point I have thoiefore subjoined to this a Copy of that Report in addition to whidi 
I liave only to add that I have agwin carefully examined and surveyed the Harbour ; that 1 find the 
entrance to it over a Mud flat (which had been reported dangerous for large Ships) perfectly safe 
having upon it deptli enough, at low Water Spring Tides, for the largest Ships of the Royal Navy ; 
that I find tht; Inner Harbour imdor roolajnajah to be a safe and smooth Bason, wliere the largest 
Ships can l)e iraiisportcd with the utm^^t safety in one tide, even with their Guns on BfXird ; tliat on 
r!io Idaiid Juajah, there is space eiiongU fin- .“-tore Iloubc^ and a Marine Yard suflicicntly extensive ; 
and tliat Warfs would be constructeTl with great ca^(% to wlucli tlic largest Ships can be brought to 
take out their Guns and Stores, previous to any repair, and that thi-i Inner Harbour Spot for 
X uiariiie Yard has the additional adv^antage of being easily Fortified at little cost. 

I find that the Island wliich when I surveyi^l it in 1737 was nearly as impenetrable a Forest a? 
the Aiidamaiis, is. already cleared and cultivated to the extent of at least Twenty five 
square Miles, that abundanoe of excellent Tix^incal Fruits and all the Vegetables, common in India, 
are [U'«jdueed there, tliat tlie Climate temp oate and healthy, and like every other situation in the 
straits of Malacca, entirely free from Gales of wind, and violent Weather of any kind, it being out 
of the lull range of either of the Monsoons, but participating in a small degree of both; that there 
IS a comiderable Population [particularly of industrious Chinese and natives of the Coast of Coro- 
luaudel — that a large town has been built, and that there are Shops and Markets filled with every 
Article of refreshment or su[>ply that a Fleet can be in want of, — that a very extensive Coimiiei*ce 
.•5 established ImuU through the Metlium of ships navigated by Europeans, and Prows from the Ncigh- 
tvuriug Countries, even as far to the Eastward as the Celebes ; and that under proper Regulations 
uU'I niauag< lUout it a[n)eav^ capable of increase to a very great extent. In fine I have seen fully 
realise I In-re the assertions of the late respectable Superintendant, in the following Extract of 
Letter to the Governor General in Council f<AU' years ago. 

To enumerate all the benefits which may be obtained from the Possession of Prince of Wale^ 
Island might create a Suspicion that from interested motives, I am endeavouring to deceive your 
LotvKliip with Appearances, I therefore return to the Advantages which are visible and undeniable 
ollected under the following Heads— 

1st. A Harbour with good Anchorage secure from bad Weather, and capable of containing 
any number of Vessels, 

2J. An Island well watered of excellent Soil, capable of sustaining Fifty thousand People 
and aU'Uiidiiig in all necessary materials for their Service and Security* 
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3d. A Port favorable to Commerce, the present imports Amounting to upwards of 600,000 
Spanish Dollars per annum. 

4th. A place of refuge for your Merchants Ships, where they may refit and water, and be 
protected from the insults of the Enemy's ships. 

oth. An Emporium so situated as to afford an easy approach from every part of India, trorn 
the Extremitv of China to the Coast of Africa, where the Merchants of all nations may conveniently 
meet and exchange their G-oods.” 

It is to be observed that, in the Statement of the Advantages of Prince of Wales Island 
Mr liigtit does not at all, seem to rest upon it as a Port of refreshment and refitment for the British 
Navies, which however are certainly the very first considerations with Government, for notwithstand¬ 
ing all the Commercial Advantages of Prince of \Yales Island, it is probable it might be doubted 
whether it would Answer the purposes of Government to retain it for those ends alone at the con¬ 
tinued expence it must cost, and the large Sum that must necessarily be disbursed in Fortifications 
to render the possession .secure, but the following Extract of a Letter from Commodore Bainier 
to the Governor General, which he 2)ermit3 mo to make public use cf, places this matter in so clear 
a light and is itself so weighty an authority that I should imagine no doubts will long exist of it< 
being in every res\)ect, a Port well calculated for Refroslaneiit and refitment of Ships of War, and. 
as Commodore Ptainier hoists his Flag in a Seventy four Gun Ship, of tlie greatest Draught of 
water in the Navv, and takes no notice of the want of water, on the Mud Flat, formerly mentioned, 
all idea of its danger has disappeared. 

Extract of a Latter from Commodore Rainier to tlie ITonbLj. th: t^overinw General dauui 
on board the Suffolk at Prince of Walvs DIand filst December lPd4. 

‘‘ Thro’ van*' of informaiinn I iiiiiuckii) pnt into the South East Port of the Andamans 
[now Pori but g^'t Wood and Water, and did ul at I wanted to do, and am t'.dd that is lull 

as much as I shnild have efft'cted at North Ea>t TIarbour, but the reirc'^hment ami rnoaim <»! repdr 
at ilbw'kico are <>hviou-lv sosidhi'U’ to any thiug of the kind at tlie Amlamans oxclu-i^o us 
Commercial Advantago^ that I am ouonished it should ev(‘r have Lmm'u doubted wliiidi f<) j.rcfor. ' 

In abliiiou to thi" teshiuouy I have to inform yuu that, T '•'^a- at Priiire Wah*- Plaud. 

the Houhle. Ccanpaiivs .SquadiNtu uiider Commodore Mitchell, (Oiisi.tiu_, Fivo leniun-oL 

rlioro a i\[«orLh. and received Ahiiudance of PtUrc-^hmerir^, ami that Su'Ci ufim-vard-' Hi" ^laj 
Ship Resistance, 1 arri\M^ and so wtdl sii] plied that Captain Packenham a"":ir»“l n- ' xh.,: 
h“ had mu'or hem in a^iy Foreign Port where a S!ii]> of war was w'cll and ra-ilv -uiq-li^,! w.io 
ever\ desirahle Article. 

I wdi now beg L-avc tak'‘ muiec that all timse Articles of Refre^lnm-nt liave l»ecn ]oa.da-'-d 
and will b' constantly pr<>duct‘d in an euereased Ratio with the Ch»iamorcc and re^^un or fMcieliuai 
Shi}'S : and that at no expence to Government, the Civil. Military and Naval Establi"hin*mt", w 
the Public r>udduig" and Fortiti'iutiun". being the only Ex^ence that G'o'oninvmt have hem at. 
When till" <‘(.iitra.st jI xvitli the r-fre"liiuent" that can be iuruishel at the Amlamau" wh.rli i-r 

waul '-t the deinaud, C'emuerce. and a ro"ort of Ship" create, must probably be always s< aTity ai.d 
iiTfertain, an I euth-ely itr-uluced at tlie puldic Expeie*.- it "tand" almie "o liigii in the sr.de ‘U c'cn- 
piri'ou that tlier * ar** few .Vdvcuitage^ wliicli can weigh auaiu"t it. The ilei'-ct bunierlv sujfpns.fd 
in Princ.- ..f Wah'S Pland a W ir Port Viz. the want depth m M'ater in ii" llariHcar, appear" 
to bo ct. jiph\)ily-lii^prnvcd an I d^ui'-away. It only n ov reuuvm" to f ui^ider tlie db-a Ivaiitae-" wh ■ h 
the situation is liable no and tic'"** f u*h no\N "tate. 

Prince of Wales Island Defects, 

It is at a very cdimider.ihle dntance irom any of the Company's Her Pos-t-sons, ‘^o ^bat 
cannot verv qiiicklv b3 rcinf<.>rcecL w tu Ir'-'ops or ^nj-pnod with AmniLiiiii'oii and r\ 
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Its communication -with Bengal in particular is not so rapid and certain, as could be wished, 
considering that it is, from thence alone that a large Fleet of Ships of War can be supplied with the 
great Articles of Provisions and Stores, that is to say those for Sea consumption. 

Its position pretty deep in the Straits of Malacca^ renders it liable to Calms in the South West 
Mou>oon, so that Ships often find it difficult or tedious to approach or leave it. 

From the constant serenity of the Weather, in the Straits of Malacca and the safeness of the 
Coasts, and from the Refreshments and assistance to be obtained by Alliances easily made with the 
Malay Princes, an Enemies Fleet has considerable Advantage and receives encouragement to project 
attacks on the Island, not to mention that, if the Enemy happened to be the Dutch, it is too near 
the Chief Seat of their Force and Power, and unless it be kept always in strength it might be liable 
to insult, at the breaking out of the War, before it could be reinforced. 

From its situation, near the Equator, the climate, probably, as is the case in general, is too hot, 
and relaxing to admit of the Speedy recovery of European constitutions affected by long sickness; 
and all cases of Dysentery in particular have been found obstinate there. 

Andamans Advantages. 

1 shall now however proceed to estimate the advantages and disadvantages of the Andamans. 

It has an excellent Harbour, well supplied with water and wood and possesses a Soil that with 
perseverance will doubtless, be productive, of all the Fruits Vegetables and Grain common to India, 
and probably in very high perfection. Its situation is Central, fox a quick communication to all the 
Mossessions of the Company, and, from its Vicinity to the seat of the National Government in India, 
it admits of the quickest communication of advices, also of the transi)ortation of troops and Stores 
as well as of the innumerable Succours derivable from the Soil and Riches of Bengal throughout the 
course of the year, its communication being nearly alike expeditious in both Monsoons, 

It stands unrivalled in its position, as a Naval Arsenal, in the facility of Communication with 
Araoan and Pegu, affording the so much prized Teak Timber for Shij) Building, which unfortun¬ 
ately is the principal Article that the Government of Ava will admit of being exported ; but if the 
pre.^eut attempts of Goveimment to render the intercourse unrestrained, so as to admit of the Expor¬ 
tation of Articles of Provisions, Cattle and live Stock of all kinds that these Courtries abound in, 
succeed it would prove a great benefit to the Settlement in its infant state. 

It derives some advantages in defence from the tempestuousness of its Climate, and the dangers 
o,’ Its Coast in discouraging the attempts of an Enemy, who can have no Ports in its vicinity where 
t\ey can procure the least assistance or refreshment or from alliances, Advantages that Prince of 
Wales, and none other of the Companys Settlements possesses. 

These are all the benefits that occur to me as belonging to the position of the Andamans and 
s..uic of them wlien the matter is considered, on a great scale are certainly important, I should be 
happy more if the disadvantages did not outweigh them ; they appear to me as follows. 

The Climate has been described, from its excessive moisture, during so great a part of the year, 
although it may prove sufficiently healthy to those inured to it, would probably be not so to 
>trangers, and particularly to the Crews of Ships of War, worn out by long Service, and in such 
Ca>cs, generally visited by the Scurvy and Dyseutary, to which a moist atmosphere is obnoxious. 

The V eather is for the greatest part of the year very tempestuous and irregular, the Islands 
an ring the South West Monsoon being generally enveloped and obscured by obstructed Clouds, and 
on the Coasts there have been found so many dangerous Coral Shoals, many of which may be yet 
d.scovered, that it must always be approached with much caution, especially by Ships disabled in 
tneT rigging as might be the case after an Action in the South West Mousoou. It is to be feared 
that accidents would frequently happen, and here the barbarity of the natives must be 
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considered as a lamentable inconvenience, as there is little hope that even in a very long period of 
Years, our communication with them would produce much change in the manners of any, excepting 
those in the neighbourhood of the Settlement, 

The abovementioned Severity of the Weather points out the Necessity of having all the build¬ 
ings of Masonry, even the habitations of the nearest [? meanest] labourers, mere temporary Houses 
(such as are in common use in Bengal) yielding but an insufficient protection against the Violence 
of the Rainy Months, 

The whole Settlement must for a time be supplied with Provisions from Bengal or some foreign 
Port, for except the raising of a few Culinary Vegetables, it cannot be expected that ground will be 
cleared to much extent in several Years, even for the purpose of converting it into Pasture, for the 
support of the necessary live Stock, much less for the Culture of grain in Quantity, equal to the 
Subsistance of the Settlement. 

The Establishment of Vessels therefore to keep up a constant and certain supply, were extensive 
Works to be carried on, and a consequent encrease to the Establishment of Labourers to take place, 
would be a very heavy expence, every work must be done by labourers from Bengal, upon encreased 
pay, with Provisions gratis; and as, even with those indulgences, it is found difficult to induce 
them to go, there is not much hope that we shall be able to strike them off and when to this is added 
that, for above half of the year, very little work, without doors can be done, labour becomes exorbi¬ 
tantly high indeed; and the completion of Fortifications, or other buildings must be proportionabiy 
slow, tedious and burthensome. 

No assistance is to be expected from Voluntary Settlers (i, e. Adventurers) either Europeans or 
Natives of Bengal, or other parts of India, Men whose dependance for a livelihood, is on their own 
Industry, and who seek it in a foreign Country, are usually induced, by one or other of the following 
causes existing in it; Natural productions more plentiful or more valuable than in other places — 
Superior excellence of the Inhabitants in the useful Arts, or valuable Manufacturers, or peculiar 
Advantages from its situation as a European [? mart] of Traffick with other Countries. Unfor- 
tuuatelv the Andamans do not hold out any of these incitements in the smallest degree. 

Prince of Wales Island Comparatively. 

I have now, I think stated all the various circumstances, relative to the two situations, as Har¬ 
bours for our Navies that may enable you Honble Sir to draw a Comparison and Establish a prefer¬ 
ence upon solid grounds, witli all the accuracy, and impartiality in my power, and this on the 
idea that it will not answer the end of Government to retain both, from the enormous expence that 
the keeping up two such Establishments would create. In forming this Judgement which will 
depend upon the weight that is put upon the several Advantages or defects as stated, which the 
enlarged views of Government can alone estimate. 

1 hope, however that I shall not be thought to go too far when 1 declare that, in my own 
restricted scope of the subject, I have a full conviction that Prince of Wales Island, all circum¬ 
stances considered, is infinitely preferable to the Andamans, and that, in fact it provides every 
thing that Government can want for a Port of Refitment and Refreshment for the Navies of Great 
Britain, to the Eastward of Cape Comorin. To this conclusion I have been led by a long and 
tedious investigation and much personal labour and exposure to the inclemency of the Weather, 
during a series of Years. The facts as stated are all from my own observation, and if I have erred 
it has been alone from want of capacity or Judgement as I have had every opportunity of information 
that could he afforded me on the subject. 
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As the other oh’ects of inve-tigrttinn that yon were ]/lcas‘Hl to reconiiiicnd to my attention at 
Prince of Wales Inland are mendy t<>r a local nature I have tlnaiadit it to keej) them separate and 
they will be the subject of another addre-s. that I shall shortly have the honor to preheat you, 

I am with the ^reaio^st re-pect llonblc. Sir Ac Ac 

(Signed) A. Kyd. 

Calcutta, March 4tli 1795. 

Ordered that the Appendix referred ti> in the aiiovo Letter he entered in the Proceed¬ 
ings, and that the Letter it^^elf shall he tnr (‘ou<idorati*»n.^^ 

( To ic f onHfi»e>K) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YLLE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M. A, 


(^Continufd from 

Daiseye ; s. r. 22G, ii, s, i\ Dessayc, 2'd7, i. 

Dakj aim. I8l)9 : s, v, Hooly, 3*23, ii. 

Dak ; aim. 1844 : s, v. Bangy (b), 46, i* ann. 

1855 : 5. i\ Goglet, 203, i. 

Dakj ann. 1^2 i : g. r. Dawk, 232, ii. 
pak ; ann. 17 l8 : s. CosmT, 20 i, i. 

Djk ; .9. z\ Dauk, 23]^ ii; aun, 1340 : s, v. 

' Dawk, 232, i. 

Daka; aim. lOuO: >:?. r, Dai’ca, 225, i ; anu. 

1753: lUirr.mv'ootci’, 708, n. 

iLaka ; S. r, [-blJc.'i, 7 , II. 

Dakait • r, D.u'225. i. 

Dakayat- e. iJiiy-li, 225, i, 

Dak-lcineabi\N ; aim. 187>3: s, r, Bunii.ilnir, 
Dauk-, OU, ii. 

Dak Bniig.ilnw ; s. r. R“St-houso, 577, ii. 

Dtik bungalow ; atm, 1^78 : -s. r. Bungalow^ 
Dawk-, OO, ii. 

Diik bungalow : anu. 1853 : s. c'. Piiarrali. 51-H,ii. 
Dak eliaiiki ; ann. 1057 : 5 , c. Dawk. 232, i. 
Dak-choki : ana. I7c2s : s. v, ikn^k, 788^ ii. 

Dak chowky; aun. 1612 : . 5 . i\ Dank, 202, i. 
Dukhan; <;■. r. Deecan. 233, i, 5 . v. IIiud<»-tau. 
310, ii, footnote; aim. 1702 : . 5 . v. 

Pindar*’}*, 530, i. 

Dakhin ; l\ rOjcean, 233, i; aim. 1504-5 : s. r. 
Idalcan, 808 , i- ann. lOln : i\ Carnatic, 

126, i ; ann. 1050 : s. i\ Palankoeii. 503, ii ; 
ann. 1700 : v, Tobaec<», 700. i, twice. 
Dak’huiis; anrt. 150U : s, r. Der<.any, 234, i. 
Dakiiruti; aun, ioO * : Surat, 605, i, 

Dakhni ; 5 , i\ D<Mirany, 233, ii. 


VoL XXXI, p. .514,) 

Dakkhina; s. i\ Deccan, 22 j 3^ i. 
paknfi ; i\ Dacoit, 225, \, 

Dakoo; ann. 1834 ; .<?. v, Damit^ 225, i. twice. 
Dakshina ; s, v, Ponrub, 547. in 
Dak>)iina ; a?, r, Deccan, 233, 1 , 

Dak^hinu])atha ; s, v, Deccaip 233 i, 

Ilaksb'i U.ityu J s. i\ Dt^wan. 23.1, i 

D.ik-b'natya janapada ; r. Der^ an, 233. n. 
pakil : 'U V Da'-oit, 225, i, 

Lbik c. J)lirill, 211. i. r. DaLmav, 787. in 
D.d : .arm. I51b> : /•. K<dn*'nu- 3,0}. i. 

Dal ; Dhall, 2U. i (i',vn-<‘) . d ii. c K^^d- 

gri’kM' 334 , i, Dliall, 7\ 5^ i 
Dala : .^n r. 227 i ; aun. 15S5 : i\ 2*27. i. 

Dalau ; aim. 1516: su -*•. Dau*>n 226. ii. 

Dalai ; 33<1, i, lorunotc ; ann. 1872: .y. i\ l'\k^ 
00. '^67, ii. 

Dalai I ann. 1 n 21 : .n c. Drdull. 235 li 
Dalangmu'; aim. 1553 : v. Nuggurc(jt'‘ 1S3, i. 
Dalavayi; s. Dnlaway 227. i. 

Dalauav; s. r. 227, i. 787. ii; ann. 1747 • v. 
Ldiurna, 791, i : aim. 1763-78 ; ?, v. 227. i : 
ann. 1868 : 5 . e. Pr.linnar. 541. i. 

Dalborgia : s, t\ Black Wood. 75, i, s. v. S^s^on, 
039, i, twice. 

Daibcrgia latiOcia : , 5 . v. Sis-on. 039, i. 

Dalbm-gia Sisvu,: .. r. Sissoo, 638, ii. 

Dai-cli’Ui I /', Moor<, The, 447. ii, 

Dali ; anu, 1321 : y. 'c, Delhi, 234, 1 . 

Dili; ann. 1889 : y. v. Dolly, 249, i. 

'gali; s, i\ Dolly, 240, i ; ann. 1700 : s. v. 


Baridejah, 44, i. 

'• Appendix is not to be found m the Consultation Book.] 
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Dali; 5 . v. MoIIj, 440, i. 

Dali; s. v. Dolly, 249, i, twice. 

Dalla : ann. 1799 ; s. v. Careus, 773, i. 

Dallal; s, v. Deloll, 235, ii, 

Dallaway; ann. 1754: s. i\ Dalaway, 227, i. 
Dallies ; aim, 1882 ; s, v, Dolly, 249, i. 

Dalloway ; auu. 1754 : s. t\ Dalaway, 227, i. 
Daloyet; s, 227, i, 

Dalwai; ann, 1747 : s. v. Dalaway, 787, ii. 

Dam; s. t\ 227, i, 787, ii, 5. v, Dumree, 254, ii, 
s.i\ Lack, 382, i; aun. 1580: s. i\ Sayer, 
605, ii; ann. 1590 : s. i\ .Ynanas, 17, ii, s, v* 
Crore, 214, i, s. v, Jeetiil, 349, ii, s. v. Pyke 
(a), 567, i, V, Sircar (c), 638, i, twice ; ami. 
1594: s,v. Lack, 382, ij aim. 1596: s.i\ 
Canly ^Sugar-), 120 , i. 

Dam; 8. i\ Dam, 227, i and ii (5 times) ; ann. 
1590: 8. i\ Mahout, 409, i, 5 . i\ Mate, 430, i, 
s. V. Pice, 534, i; ann. 1628: s, i\ Dam, 
228, i, twice. 

Dam; 5 . V. Dam, 227, i and ii (11 times), 228, i; 

ann. 1628 : 5 . Crore, 214, i, twice. 

Dama ; aim. 1516 : Pardao. 840, ii. 

Damaghdn; 5 . i\ Demijohn, 236, i, 769, i. 
Damajaiia ; 5. v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damaji ; i\ Guicowar, 307. i. 

Damajiiaiia : 5. i\ Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damam : ann. 1644; s, i\ Cooly, 192, ii, s, i\ 
Lascar, 389, i, s. v. Teak, 693, ii. 

Daman; s. v. 223, i; ann. 1563: s. i\ Seedy, 
610, i: aim. 1590: s, i\ Surat, 660 , i; ann. 
1598 : . 5 . V. India oi the Portuguese, 333, i; 
aim. 1608 : s. r, Deccau, 233, ii, twice ; aiun 
1616 : Saint John's, 591, i; mu 1623 : 

-s. z\ 228, i, s. V, Paulist, 521, ii; aim. 1630: 
s. i\ Ghoul, 163, i ; ann. 1644 : i\ Chowfc, 
1C6, i, 5 . r. Mainato, 411, i; aun. 1673: 
. 9 . z\ Saint John’s (a), 591, ii. 

Daman ; 9 . t'. Daman, 2 28 , i. 

Daman ; aiiiii 1554; s, Daman, 223> 

Damaui ; 9 . i\ 228. i ; aim. 1554 : s. i\ Ele^ 
phanta (^h), 2bI, i, v, Rosalgat, 582, i. 
Damanjana; -u Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damans ; ann. 1615 : ■?. z'. Canara, 118, i. 

Damao ; s. Iranian, 22b, i* 

Damav ; s. v. Dammer, 228, ii; ann. 1631, 164 3 
and 1727: s. r. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Damascene ; ann, 1688 : s. i\ Kincob, 3b9, ii. 
Damasco ; ann. 1585 : s. i\ Talisman, 679, ii; 
aim. 1688 : s. Kincob, 3G9, iu 


Damascus; s. r. Chicane, 146, ii, s. r. Coffee, 
179, i; ann. 1343: s. z\ Sugar, 655, ii ; ann. 
1420 : 8, V, Caravan, 124, i; ann, 1510 : s. i\ 
Xerafine, 743, i ; ann. 1530 : s. t\ China, 
152, i. 

Damascus steel ; ann. 1841 (twice) and 1864 : 
9, i\ Wootz, 742, i. 

Damasjaues ; ami. J762 : 9 , y. Demijohn, 2o6, i. 
Damda ; s, Jungeera, 358, ii. 

Damdama; e, v. Dumdum, 254, ii. 

Dame-jeanne; s, v. Demijohn, 236, i, twice. 

Dam khana; s. v, Dumbeow, 254, ii. 

Damkhao ; s, i\ Dumbeow, 254, ii. 

Damijana ; s. zk Demijohn, 23G, i. 

Damilos ; ann, I860: s, i\ Malabar (B),413, ii. 
Dammar ; ann. 1673 : s. v. Dammer, 228, ii, v, 
Mussoola, 461, ii ; aim. 1878 : s. i\ Dammer, 
228, ii; ann. 1885; s. i\ Dammer, 788, i, 
t>yice. 

Danimara alba ; 9 . i\ Dammer, 228, ii. 

Dammer : 9 . r. 228, i and ii (7 times), 788, i. 
Dammer Pitch ; s, z\ Dammer, 228, ii. 

Damn : ann, 1840 : 5. v. Dam, 788, i, twice. 
Dampukht: s* v. Dumpoke, 254, ii ; ann. 1590 : 

i\ Dumpoke, 254, ii. 

Damn ; s. v. Dam, 227, ii, twice, 
i Damri ; 9 . r. Dam, 227, ii. 

I Damri ; s. i\ Dam, 227, ii, 8 times, 

! Damn ; s. v, Dumree, 254, ii. 

Damfidar ; 660, ii, footnote. 

Damulian ; ann. 1718 : 9 . i\ Malabar (B), 413, 
li, s. r. Ollah, 485, ii. 

I Dun; ■<. V, Agdauu, 754, ii, 

I Dana ; s. r. 228, ii, v. Capelan, 122, i. 

Dana ; 9 . v, Dana, 228, ii, 229, i, 9 . v. Numerical 
Affixes, 833, i. 

Dauapluu; ann. 1546 : 9 . Dagou, 226, ii. 
Danapris ; aun. 940,: •?. v. Ciiicuiie, 147, u 
Danapur ; s. v. Dinapore, 245, i. 

Dauaro ; 9 . c. Deaner, 233, i. 

Dancing-girl, s. r. (^in^'Iiuuee. 217, i, 9. 229, 

i, twice, DevadfisI, 237, ii, s. v, Nautch- 
girl, 475, 1 , '5. i\ Rum-johnny (b), 584, ii; 
ana. 1814 : .n\ r. Rum-johnny, 584, ii; ann, 
1836: 9 . r. Nautch-girl, 475, i: ann. 1843: 
s, y. 229, ii. 

Dancing girl; aun. 1763-< b, 1789, 1812, 1815, 
and 1833; i\ Duucing-glrl, 229, i; aiui. 
1868: 8, V, Deva-dasi, 237, ii. 

Dancing Girl; v* Cunchunee, 217, u 
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Dancing-Wench: s. v. Dancing-girl, 229. i. 
Dancing Wench; arm, 1673 and 1701: r. 

Dancing-girl, 229, i. 

Dancing 'women; ann. 1513: s. Bayadere, 
763, ii. 

Dand; $. v. Dandy (^aj, 229, ii. 
pand ; s. v. Dandy (a), 229, ii. 

])anda; s. v, Juugeera, 358, ii. 

Dandagnda : ann. 60-70 : 8, r. Kling, 373, i. 
Dandagula; ann. 70: s. Dravidian. 251, ii. 
Dandee ; ann. 1685 : 5. r. Dandy (a), 229, ii ; 
aim. 1706 : 8, c. Harry, 806, i ; ann. 1784: r. 
Manjee, 427, i: aim. 1824 *. s. i\ Dandy, 229. 
ii, 8. V, Hindr.ctan (h), 316, ii. 
pan(li; s. v. Dandy (a). 229, ii. 

Dandies: ann. 1757: 8. v, Boliali, 76 , li, 5 .?'. 
Gordower, 297, ii; ann. 1763: s, v- Dandy (-a), 
229, ii; aim. 1781 ; 5 . t\ Manjee, 427, i. 

Dandy; s. v. 229, ii, s, i\ Doling, 231, ii, s. r, 
Mimeheel, 4.36, ii, s. i\ Audor, 757, ii : aim. 
1623 : s, i\ Audor, 758, i ; ann. 1809 : s, r. 1 
Ghaut (a), 281, ii ; aim. 1876 : i\ 229, ii, | 
Dandy lever; v. Dengue, 789, i. 

Dandys; ann. 1809 : s, i\ Dandy (a), 229, ii. 
Danechinend-Kan ; aim, 1660: Bu\c<*, 

J04, i. 

Danecotta ; ann. 1780 : 5 . c. Coleroon, 181> ii. 
Danga : «. y. Dingy, 246, i. 

Darigri; 5. v. Dungaree, 255, i. 

Dangur; s. v, 788, i, 

Dan&eam; ann. 1516 : s. v. Siam. G32, i. 
Dans-Hoereii ; ann. 1726 : 8, v. Dancing-girl, 
229, i. 

Danu; ann. 1644 : s. i\ Saint John’s, 59l, ii. 

Dao; 5 . t\ Dhow, 243, i and ii, s. i\ Dow, 
251, i. 

Daphne ; s. Farabyke, 512, i. 

Dapoli ; 5 . y. Dabul, 224, ii. 

Daque ; ann. 1552 : 5 . v. Deccan, 233, ii. 

Daquem; aim. 1516 : 5 , v, Sabaio, 852, i, .i. r. 
Sanguicer, 853, ii; ann. 1538 ; s. v. Godavery, 
291, i; ann. 1553 : s. i\ Nizaiualuco, 830, ii ; 
ann. 1563 : s, i\ Idalcan, 808, i, s, v, Meliqiie 
Verido, 823, i. 

Dara ; ann. 1337 : s. t\ Nuggurcote, 483, i; aim. 
1659 : 5 . V. Oojyne, 487, ii ; ann. 1660 : s. i\ 
Canaut, 118, ii. 

Darabazin : ann. 15U5 : 5 . r. Yeranda, 737, ii. 
Daracana; ann. 1573: s, i\ Ari^enal, 27, i. 

Dar a cinua; 5 . v. Arsenal, 27, i- 


Darakhti-’fid; ann. 185 4 : 8 . y. Eagle-wood, 
j 258, ii. 

j Ddr-al-sinu'a; t\ Ar.senal, 27, i. 

Dara-Sbekuii ; ann. 1657 ; •'. r. Dawk. 232, i. 
Dari)ar; ann. 16o9 ; 8. i\ Durbar, 255, i, 

Darbar ; 5, i\ Durbar, 255, i. r. Jawaub, H]!, i. 
Darband Nia>; aim, i3t»0 : 8, v, Sumatra, 
6.1-8. i. 

Darbilz; ann. 1505 : s, v. Veranda, 73»7, ii. 
Darc}i»*enee ; 8. r. 788, i, 

Dar-ehini ; aim. 1563 and 1621 : s, t*. Dar- 
clieiuiee, 788, i. 

Dfir-ebinl; r. Darcheeno<\ 788, i. 

D.iregas ; 8. r, Dardira, 230, i. 

Dargfih ; 5. v. Uurguh, 255, i. 

Darg.inagiir: aim. 15^72: 8. v, Dhoolv, 242, it, 
Darilja ; arm. 1554: s. Suekf’r-Bucker, 652, ii. 
Darius IIyStasjK*s ; s, z\ India, 330. i, 

Darjaii : s, v, Durjun, 7lb3. ii, 

Darjeeling; s, r. 229, ii, twice ;-w. Birds’ Nests, 
72, ii. r. Moonaul, 444, i. j?. v. Sebnndy, 
€♦>9, i and t'ootucte, ii, fuulnote, i\ T<»iiga, 
7U8, ii. 

DarjT; 8. i\ Dirzee, 240, i. 

Darjiiing; ana. 1879: n. Dhoon, 243, 1 . 

I Darjiling ; s. r, Darjeeling, 221b ii. 

I Darla; i\ C«)motay, 181, ii. 
j Daroeze-; aim. 1540: .v. i\ Dervislq 237, 1. 
i Daroliai : aim. 134(i : v. Doai, 248, ii. 
j Daroga; ?\ 788. ii. 

j Dardga; ,9. u. 230, i, 
j Daroga; ann. ]87I: s. v. Buxee, 104, ii. 

Daroga; ann. 1021 : s, v. Dardga, 230, i. 
Darogah ; ann. 1792 : 5. i\ Pyke Oi). 847, i. 
Daroger ; aim. 1726 : .s*. v. Tiqie-khaiia, 863, ii. 
Darugha ; s, Daroga, 230, i. s. r. Jemadars, 
350, i ; ann. 1705 : s. i\ Tope-khana, 713, i ; 
aim. 1781 and 1812 : v. Dardga, 230, ii ; 
ann. 1834: $. i\ Cbabootra, 139, i. 

Ddrdgha; s, z\ Dardga, 230, i, twice. 

Daroghah ; ann. 1500 : s. r. Dardga, 230, i. 
Daroo ; ann. 1630: r.Zend, 869, i; ann. 1689 : 

s, c, Destoor, 237, ii. 

Dar-rgyas-glin’ ; s. r, Darjeeling, 230, i. 

Darsena ; t\ Arsenal, 27, i. 

Dar-sinii’a ; ann. 943^4: s, v. Arsenal, 27, i, 
Dar-sina at; ann. 943— 4 : .5. v. Arsenal, 27, u 
Darsinale; s. t\ Arsenal, 27, i, 

Dar-smi; ann. 1621; s. v, Darcbeenee, 788, i. 
Dartzeni ; ann. 1621: j, v. Darcheenee, 788, u 
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Dardd; ana. 1020: s,v, Ceylon, 138, ii. 
Darugha; ana. 1220 : 5 . v, Dardga, 230, i, 
Darwan ; ann. 1784 : s, v, Durwaun, 256, ii. 
Darwaii; s. v. Durwaun, 256, ii; ann. 1781; s. v 
Durwaun, 256, ii. 

Darw^a band bai; s. v, Durwauza-bund, 793, ii 
Darya; 330, i, footnote. 

Darya-slukast ] s. v, Derrishacst, 236, ii. 
Darjavush ; ann. 486 ; s, v. Aryan, 27, ii. 
Darzard; ann. 1563 : 5 . r. Saffron, 589, ii. 
Darzi; s, v, Dirzee, 246, i, twice, 

Dda ; s. V. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dasaliara ; s. v* Dust>era, 256, ii. 

Dasan riiia ; $, i\ Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Dasarna ; s. v. Gurjant, 309, i. 

Dasehra ; a. t\ Dusisera, 256, ii. 

Dasharii; s, v, Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dasis ; aim. 1868: s. v. Deva-dasi, 237, ii. 
Dasra; s, v, Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dassora; §. t\ Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dast; s. 0 . Numerical Affixes, 833, i, 

Dastak ; s. i\ Dustuck, 257, ii. 

Dastobar ; s, r, Destoor, 237, i. 

Dastoor; ann, 1795 : s. t\ Dustoor, 257, ii. 
Dastur ; ann. 1599: Saint John’s, 591, i, 

twice. 

Dastur; s. u. Destoor, 237, i, s. z\ Dustoor, 257, i. 
Dastfirl : s. r. Dnstoor, 257, i. 

Das A^agnas; ann. 1598: s. i\ India of the 
Portuguese, 333, i, twice. 

Datcbin ; 5 . v. 230, ii, twice, 788, ii, 

Datil; ann. 1563 : s. v. Tamarind, 680, ii. 
Datsin-Picul, s. i\ Datcbin, 788, ii. 

Datura ; s, v. 231, i, 3 times, 788, ii, 5 . r. 
Majoon, 411 , i; ann. 1563 : s, v, 231, i; ann. 

(To he CO 


1608-10 (twice}, 1810 and 1874 (twice}; s, i\ 
231, ii. 

Datura alba; s. v. Datura, 231, i. 

Datura fastuosa ; s. t?. Datura, 231, i. 
j Datura Stramonium ; s. v. Datura, 231, i. 

; Datura, Yellow ; s, v, 231, ii. 

Datyro; ann. 1578: s. v. Datura, 231, i. 

Daudi Bobi'as ; s. i\ Bora, 80, i. 

Daudne ; ann. 1678 : s. v, Dadny, 225, ii. 
panl; s, V. Dowle, 251, i. 
paula; s. V. Dowle, 251, i, 

Daulatabad; aim. 1335; s. f, Concan, 
189, ii, 

I E)aulatabad ; ann, 1340 ; s i\ Dawk, 232, i. 

I 

! Daulatabad; i\ EU'ora, 26], ii; ann. 1343 : 

1 5. Bandicoot, 44, i, s, v, Crore, 214, i; 

ann. 1554 : 5 . r. Beiramee, 61, i. 

Daulatnbiid; aim. 1684 : s. v. EU’ora, 262, i. 
Daulatpur; 5 , r, Feruzee, 267, i, 

I Daur ; s. i\ Dour, 793, i. 

I Daura; s. i\ Dowra, 703, i, 
j Daurades; ann. ICLO : s. v, Bonito, 79, i, 
j Dauraba ; s, r. Do^ra, 793, i. 
j Dauraba; s, v. Dowra, 703, i. 
i Dauring; ann. 1853: 5 . r. Dour, 793, i, 

I Daurka ; ann. 1500 : s. v, Dwarka, 257, ii, 

I Daurna ; 5 . t\ Dowra, 793, i. 
j Dav ; s. v. Dhow, 243, i, 

I Dava; s. v. Dhow, 243, ii. 

Daw ; arm. 1844; s. i\ Dhow, 791, i. 

Dawab; ann. 1340: v. Dawk, 232, i, 

4 times. 

j Da wall! ; v. Doai, 248,1, 
j Daw'ar ; ann. 1150 : s. v. Gliilzai, 284, i. 

I Daw at; ann. 1335 : 8, r, Teliima, 604, ii, 

ntiztned.) 


NOTES AND OrERTES. 


; TBE ANGLO-DCTCH ATTACK ON 

f BOMBAY IN 1323. 

t, 

i In the second edition (1801) of bis Report on 

] ike Old Records of the India Office, Sir George 
Birdwood printed three previously unpublished 
accounts, derived from ships' logs now preserved 
] in that Office, of a joint attack made by a number 

of Dutch and English vessels on Bombay, then an 
insignificant Portuguese settlement, in October, 
1626. Little resistance was experienced, and after 
a short bombardment, the allied forces landed 
their men, and plundered and burnt the castle and 
tow*n. Having done all the damage they could. 


the men were re-embarked, and the two fleets sailed 
away to do more mischief to the Portuguese else¬ 
where. 

To these three narratives we can now add a 
fourth, derived from a collection of papers in the 
British Museum knowm as Eijerton 2086. At 
f. 107 this volume is a letter addressed to the 
East India Company, under date of January 8, 
1627-28, by James Slade, master of the Dis’ 
covery. lu the course of this letter, he mentions 
the interesting fa<‘t that the factors at Surat 
had had several consultations about the 
acQuisition of a fortified station to serve as 
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the headquarters of the English in India. 

Amongst the sites suggested ( which, of course, 
must be outside Mogul territory) were Dabul, the 
3Ialdives, a place called ‘'London’s and 

Bombay; and the mention of the last-nrimed place 
leads him to describe the recent attack upon that 
settlement, in which he himself had borne a part. 
This he does as follows : — 

‘‘ For Biimbay wee were there last yeare with 
our d Ships A ^ sayle of Hutch, in search of the 
PortingallGallions. but found theu> not. after 
wee had bin before it 21. bowers, the Otununders 
being a board of us resolved to goe with all onr 
bardges & boats to vow the place, to see if W'ee 
might land without danger After there depar- 
tuer from aboai^i of us, it was Mr. Wilis liis 
fortune & mine to come after them in our slial- 
loop; & after uur departuer from our Ships, wee 
espied aboate in a sandy )bay ?] to the westward 
of the forte, which hoate wee resolved to fetch of. 
Coming n[earej the forte, it shott divers times 
at U8, A Sum smalc shott placed at us out of the 
Corner of a wood where the Boate lay Notwith¬ 
standing wee went aboard of her, which wee 
found to be one ground A tlie peple fledd. 
Whereupon wee landed, and being seconded by 
2or3 boatesof men that Followx‘d us, wee Martch 
up to the fort, which was left vuyde unto us. 
Som of our men fired a house; by which accident 
the Comanders perceiving the successe, came 
ashore unto us, where wee continued all night 
& till next day in the Evening, at which time 
the whole towne & fort being burnt to the 
ground by the Hutch & us, wee departed. 
This Towne yealded noe benititt to us nor the 
Hutch, there being nothing left in it that was 
w^orth Carradge, except it were salt fish A Rice, 
which was consumed with the fier. The Rest of 
there goods, in regaidof our Long being before 
before {sic) wee had landed they had conveyed 
away. 


“ This is noe good place to winter in, it being 
open to the Westerly [ ] & noe sucker for them 

from the wether*. What other place therfe is ?J 
in this sound (which is deepe A undiscovered bj 
any of us) to winter in, is uii[known] to all na 
then that were there present.’* 

WXLLIABf FoSTSR. 


COMMAND. 


.iin .4tv^lO'/ndiani*m. 

j Command am) on command are terms that 
rfliuuld lx? in Yule as distinct “ Hobson-Jobsons ” * 
meaning to all natives of India a duty on detach- 
( ment or away from head-quarters, and hence 
: the detachment itsblf and any place subsidiary 
I to head-quarters, an ouUtation. 

Here is a curious instance of the spread of 
the term beyond the lx>rderij of the British 
Empire 


I 


i 


“ 1890 The choice of warders was made from 
those classes best suited for the control of their 
fellow-prisoners, especially in the outs tat ions or 

commands, as they were called. 

it wii.6 neoes.sary to provide acuonimodation for 
them in convict lines or commauids as we 
have said, pronounced kumman [kam&n] by 

the convicts.Simpson, in 

his Side Lights on Siberia, uses command as 
denoting a jail outside of the prison walls.”— 
McNair, Prisoners their oiru Warders, pp 11^, 21. 

The Andaman Penal Settlement is in some 
respects the successor of the system employed 
first under Sir Stamford Raffles at Benooolen, 
and then at Penang, Malacca, Singapore, and 
Maulmaiu. In the Andamans command is in 
common use for a duty or a place away from 
head-quarters. 

R. C. Temple, 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


T«e ^[alxbar Quaeteelt Kkview, VoI. I, No 1, 

March, 10^2. breakulam, Cochm Goveruoaeot Preas. 

Annual Subacriptioc, Ea. 5. 

The extreme South has long Ixen an ad¬ 
vanced*’ portion of India, and this Review, con- 
ducted almost entirely by Hindus, does credit to 
their education and to the interest taken by them 
in their own country in its present and in its past i 
The list of the articles in the first number i 
shows the nature of the studies of the contri- j 
butors, who, from the inner frunt cover. 1 


are very numernis. This list is as follows: — 
Sri Sankaracharya, his Life and Work : The 
Nambudris of Malabar. Travancore in the 
Eighteenth Century : The Oiigin of the Malaya- 
1am Language : Marriage among the Malayalis: 
Our Country fa short poem); Some distinctive 
features of Malabar Sociology and their Effects. 

It gives us great pleasure to notice this new 
attempt on the part of the Natives of India them¬ 
selves to study subjects with which this Journal 
has been so long connected. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPIn^ 

BY J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.T.E. 

The places mentioned in the sp-arions plates, belonging to the Library of the Bombay 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, which purport to register a grant made 
by Dharasena II. of Valabhi in A.D. 478, 

HIS record is No. 3'2 in tlie Li'^t o£ Stuvlous Records given Ly me in VoL XXX. alvo***. 
p, *214 ff. It lurs Leen edited, as a spurinus record, I»y Dr. Biilder in Yui. X. above, p. 277 !i‘.. 
with a litliograph. I have not been able to trace any information as to the place where the original 
] dates were obtained. 

The record purports to liave Leon issued,—sri-Valabhi^bbijtah, — tlie famons 

Valabhi;” that is, from Wal^ in the Guliilwad divi>iun of Kathiawar. And it elaiuirt that, on 
a specitied day in tlie month Vais;ihlia, Saka-Saih\ at too (ex[iired), falling in Atiril, A. D. 47 n. 
Dliarasena II. (of tlio family of the ^Iaitraka'> of Valabhi) granted to a Brahman, for the purpose- ot 
the hoi j\ chanty valsvade cOy fvpiiJiah'Hy and poachttnaihaijujoa sacrifices, a vidage (*/r(o>?a) named 
Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka, lying (jnitahpdii/t) in a territorial divisi<;n \Yhic]i is mentioned a-: 
the Kantaragrdma &6da&atam vishaya. 

The alleged grantee was the Uhai'a Gomitida (for Govinda), son of the Bhaita Tsara (for isvara^. 
alleged father is describeiB as having come {('ininjat i) from Da&apura, and as being a momhei- 
of the community of Chatnrcfdhis of that place, and as belonging to the Kausika ijotriiy and as beim; 
a >tadeiit of the Chhandbga (scliool of the Sainaveda). And the Da&apura thus mentioned is tlci 
modern Mandasor, more properly Dasor,- the chief to\Mi of the Mauda.-ur di:^trict of Seindl.V' 

^ Dominions in the SVestern INfulwa divi-jui of Ceatral India, 

It cannot be doubted that, in the name of the KantIragrdma hodahatam vishaya, either 
^ the Word fe6da^ataiii is a mi-take ft u* s/eb/u.vo-.k/fo, a compound of ‘-ixteend and .liZ-e 

^ -hundred/ or el-e it ma Ujbrid woivl, of which the first component is some nnu-ual orcorrupt -ub-tituie 

i for the si which is the proper Piukn’t form in Gujarati, au>wering to the Mara lii s/UL of tin 

^5 Sanskrit slodlisafu The intemlod meaning i>f the word, however, is not s<j obvdou'^. The wa>rd liad 

I previouslv come to notice, in a similar conneetiuii, in the -piirious Uuieta pLit ‘s, whiclj also purpom 

^ to have been i—ued in A. D. 178.^ In eifting that record, Dr, Biihler del not translate thi- work 

In ediriim tlie ju'e-ent reeord, however, he took it to mean ‘^ixt.cn hnulrolk see Vol. X. above, 
]), 277 hy *‘tlie Sixte-m-hundred of Kautavagrania.'’ And. on a recent oeea-iou, whou I wa- e vi 
^ sjteoinllv concerned with, and had not fully (*onsidcred, the getjgraphical detail- of tliom twm record- 

1 adopted that, the more customary meaning of in my entry <;f them in Vol. XXX. 

: above, p, 21(). Xo. 23, and p. 217, Xo. 32. But, iu Ins ideiitilication ot th-} places mentioned in tlio 

> Kmota record, Dr. Ihihhu-adopted lor tlie uicMimm ol * oue liuudred and sixteen;* .-co 

Vol. XVII. aho\c, p. 181, **t]ie 116 lillag'.' of tie’ Idiflri oi J\a u.ini_\a, al-o ]), llL’l, “tlie 
Jvaiiiaruva bhalB/y which iueduded 1D‘> vdkig‘Xow\ 'A n [' //o ma; eerlamiy mean cither - 

PniAn d and sixteen’ or * sixteen hundr'd/ Bat, accov-iiug to tie* cu-'omjiy uiUhod of exin- 
* j'umhoss in the epigraphic rc’or'U, it w.raLl mean ‘ sixt’on liuiulri’h’ an l ’oio Imo'h-. il ;« [ 

-ixteou ^ would he denoted iy .-//or by vdii-fii aenn lly o-i-e.r- 

K ir ra hid^it-t i’ iLC o-p rati Lut 1 lit i~sh7<hn l^ar-:yrd. .i"'•af-dulah i> in, iUi : vlll ig 3 of Pardh.inak i) h om 
Ml the hundred and bixteeu villages attal to the town oi Kormaolapura,** in the Baguiuia phr 
‘•1 A. D. nud wli.ch wa- no doubt the hc-is 01 ih' C'CTupt • vpi*. —i-et 'A'/Vi’Bm idh ,d, i-o. 

i Tim coiirfti-wcr.on of tbe i-abiases spe‘U’\ iuo -^l.e : evl 

puriovi Vnu t.i. pkile=’, wliie-t iii- oe ‘a iput'’-! 11 \ oh XxX, . *vo, p. <7 

' Vol NV. iib.we, p. T.'h aufi r. p. 7:C ivV.; 1. 

'' V,‘l. vn. above, p. Ct. p\Kc n.. h- e i. 

^ V 1 Xri. ab-jvo, p. 1^:% 1 lole o neo S f. 
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s/; tarn-ji'dfna-~<ata'Ilia Ui iu the Dai^niiira (»r Oonbtfiil aQtluMitioiiv, purporting ti» 

have Uveii in A. 83It pv^bahly the passage in the Bagnrnra plates of A. D, 807 

that led Dr. IhihJer tu ‘ ^>ne hundred mid shxteeu ' for •>ixteen li\in>ln*d’ as the mwtiiiig of 

snda^.itaih in the-* v<‘.:ovd^: fui, lie pr<>p»v-lf*> to Mentify th'^ l\arnu\itaj*ara of that recorvl, to \»bicU 
»»ue hundred ati 1 d\:reii \ ']Ia^^e- \\ ee aiticli*-!, ^^:th tiie same pi lee, Kunirej. wiiitdi is unvhJttbteilly 
nteaiii hy the Kaminiy.i ef tli.* riultn I't'cord. And fli.it }*ropi»Nil n<» (loul»t. <piite s<»uuil; since 
P.u'aUaaakvi i'-. as Ue "Iva.'il, the - of the Iinhaa AtlaN sheet Xo, 2d, S. K. about 

tvehe seurh-eabt from Kamicj. and tien'c dot-j^ ttot ap[»ear to ln’ any f'lae»* irt that neighbourhood, 

ten ept Kaint J. to fvliieh tiie itaUie Kaniiautapura e<pn].l well he applied. And it seems, therefore, 
H’l'y iikel) that the per'-cn wlio f.tl>ricat'd tlie ['r* >*‘ut rc‘ord did U’^e fnr lU 

the ^oiise 'une hiHelred end -ix[c“n.’ erel f!mt tlir ^ani • ^\a^ intended to l>e it-; meaning in the ca>'e 
the Viik'ta reeord. IIov\a*ver, tIm* two ro i-rd^ are spiirinu- reeords, and \re do not kuu'^ absolutely 
for certain ^^llal the roni]H)'^er <jy coirippot i-- of the- 11 had in ^ :eu'. j>arlly for the>c rea>ons, and 

also iu <.rdcr not Xn lo-'‘ >iL:hl u: -pu ‘ ruara- d p**cnl:ar,fy of h^th tin* records, I tliink it indler, no>v, in 
referring t«) the t-initorial :ip[.oila! i-in.N pj-t'-'-nf-tl hy tlieiu, to u-e the expression gi^eii in iht* original 
record--, in-te.id of o'iering any trandafloii of it either ’way. 


The name of the village claimed hy these plates wa> g’lven l-y Dr. Dliidcr as Nam Uaraka 
in hia and a> NuielhiraUa hi his iran^luion. In hi> inroMluetory remarks, however, he 

riitirnat'-pi iliat it iiULtht b- tak- n c!rh*r a- Nandiarnka or as Nafidir^araka. And, te thi*-*, he attaclunl 


a note indicating that tho forciiu. 


rhird-yllahle is ‘mery in listinet.” 7 As j»rcsente^l in 


the lithograph, houover, tfn.r (fl'^haru is u n Jtt any way djoihtfnl, Mhi-'h i>. }«r<»bahly what Dr. liiiiiler 
icalK nioint; it is^ tln/i’'*. di-iiit'fl\ an init al bhorf a. Hat I fin 1, frotn jtpv owu traie^cription of the 
text, that, wlwn the on-lnai pl,l^.'^ v\,*re iu me !iau U, iu 1373, — hcfmv tlio (itn,? when tin* editing 
of tn leoirl wa- ma lo lo |>r, \) i d •r,'’ -— I read tiie witlucit anv feeding of doubt, 

.lb ->n. An 1 Nanli'-araka i- a m m** ]'r>>hih] ■ nam_‘ tha i Nandi.irak i, for the loll ,wing rea.-ous. In 
lIic [dat t*, ^^e ha\e the pia'o-n.-mio ‘Na li-ar,’ m tin- ca-e <>r a \dlhme in the ihifich-MahaLs, which 
niav 1.0 i.piinl in tie* In li i i A -In--t No. .’h;, S, W. (IS'JT), tu lat. 23 :>d', 1 mg. Td' 'J7\ about 
iiii LUi<_> wM-t-nouli-w-‘-L-n ih'/iortIi fioiu fTcdhia,^ And, lu the s 'c’ouvl pla*‘e, we have se *11 that 
tn-. mod- III iiinn- Xa h :a <t Adcli m, ■ the- ■ A a liia ' and ‘Nadira’ of niaj>-, — re])r<‘'Nsnt^ an ancient 
Na.illui .i.vW, ^ like ta,.tK'>!. ( nn-aio ‘a}n>nd, I'oo], tank, er lake;’ tliu>, Naudisaraka is 

--a iu.ali\ the ijume name a- Nauditafalvii, witli only flie >hort a for tlje ]<nig d in the fir^t syllable, 
an L it mlgnt be a 3aubkriti-at;ou of any nana* derived from Ahinditafaka; and we ha\e another such 
Na-liida an 1 ‘ N idirda of mlpsJ^^hi(•p imy fount in the Indian Atlas sheet 
u* r'/’ Ij, in ill * \\ :i^M‘a fa!:u..i u, the Ihua-ii \listri'‘td^ I am inclined to think that the 

} ao,e j- tttuihKui iu th * oKi;iii;t p etc. a'il has b^-u wronL''ly ib-vclopcd into a\ initial short n in tla-. 

pit„pa. in_; tilt- ]u JO,;i-apli^ ’a'jurb i.-3 le-t a fa Niuide, Ihit, wlicther th-* -*\ll.ible is a or su^ 
‘^ot^h o finally dorid,d witicmr another in -pc-tioii of tbc original phUe, which i. ‘md accos-Ue to 

^ ’ I'bite n liiii ; uiiJ s,.y the corri‘ct 2 d traa.-ciint on h- Cth 

.'bee V ol. XVI aborc, j>, ifjiy 

\ oh X .lo.j', t.*, I '277 h, Jiad not.« ' 2 . 

i-'.t i'l 111 th" '^1 '‘"'t ■' ' '-ngriual i.Uitts, or from tho luli-;,’vai>h. But I infer 

aa i L.ic ..ii'jcial {n'fure lain. 

f • •• i ik'r.ui’V' V lib •(-a H-e coa»t, it i. on 

. ... 17 ' b. . b" '“7 = i'ivOB iB the 

■„ ''W-"--' .t ta a'.ay fr.m wIuU .v^, 0Ti,l,-i.tly the KaBt,.ivc-uuutrv. 

. Oi. XXxl. above j). 

hut tUw l<laee» al-to, js not the vilhL;^ ehuniej by tiiu rt-eunl tj .-flv ... n J i or xi 

c- [ Is 7. ,‘l* . 1,. I’f -t- 4- , ~^ t otL.ai-3 it i» eleven miles fivin the coast, 

:s Arid r,;ib ;; 1 ; VrA' a.a tu. .Ma-av,. .r-mi partly, because. » 

t le modem y. dvV, t.r 77.,; ,1' IhTx 1 1 'b-i^of L t’ae Kautarayutma country. *- Nor it. 

P--... nt r,.. .r,i • it ib.bet i on f l7, rl ' I i, ^ 

C.-'-l ..t t..r,v.h .'uu o>: t7 n7; ..b-kd :b‘7b-7'i"''t^ b'‘ ** n- Bdria-. 


t..C 




'.m.tJd-I 01 LVyatkali;, and it i-. ^ome tweaty-iour miles from 
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me. And, for these reasons, I treat the name as either Nandiaraka or Naudisaraka, It may 
added that tlie intended name may have b?en oven Naiidisaraka, with the long d in the first syllable : 
in the record, there are quite eiiongh ca-es ot an omission ol a medial long a, to justify even that 
.surmise. 

In specifying the boundaries of Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka, the record places on the 
east a village {^t'cima) named Girivili. On the south, it places a river i^nalV) named Mad^vi.'- 
On the west, it places the sea.^" And, on the north, it places a village [gj'dnia) named Ddyathali. 

To the localisation of this record, we are led primarily by the reference to the territorial division 
whieh is mentioned as the Kaiita,ragra.ina feoiafeatam vishaya. We sbouli, of course, hav^ 
expected that a village claimed in a charter attributed to Dhara^dua IL of Valaidii, would be fouinl 
either .somewhere in Kathiawar, or, if outsiilo that territory, then at any rate somewhere close to, 
and probable on the north of, tlic river 31ahi. An examination uf the maps. Injwevor, has failed 
to produce anvthing tending to conuect the reenrd Avith those parts. And there is im doubt that it 
reallv behuigs, as avus indicated bv l>r. lliihlerd^ tu a t.u'rltory^ Avliicb was lormorlv attached to and 
was named after, —■ or, it may be said, Avas ^u]^p>sod, by ilio person who fabricated the record, t*. 
l\ave been attached to and named aft<w, — the uvideru Kata-rg^m or Kattarg^m. This is a ver\ 
largo village, ora ^mall town, close (ui tlie north of Surat, Avliieli is ^hewn as ‘ Katargam ’ in tie* 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S. E in lat. ’2V 13', long. 72"^ 53', an I as ‘Katirgim^ in the 

Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 15 (1379) of (Injarat, in a large b m I of chi Jbipti, and on the 
soulIji of that river. I am nut quite sure uf tin exact form of it^ m )dern name ; for, wherea> 
i>r. B’Jliler wrote it as Kattargaui, Avit'i the dniible tt followed by a sbr»rt </, the Cumpllation entitled 
Bnmhag Places and Common Ojlicial ff'(*rds (137^^1 certifies it, in Gujarati characters, as Katargam, 
with a single t foIluAAed by a long d : and it is not impossible that ur*re careful inquiries on the ^\ynz 
would .'-hew that tlie real modern name is Ivaiargjiin, with a >ingle f and the long d both before and 
after it. Uowever, tlie ‘Katargam^ an I ‘Kittrgim' (jf the uiaps, clo.se uii the nortli of Surat, i.^ 
the place meant by Dr. Bnliler. Jle has tjll that it is still known by the Sanskrit appellation o: 
Kaiuhragrama. There is no otlen* place, ehh u- ii KadiiuAVar or in Guj irat, the name of Avliich can 
be taken as derived from, or pro]mrly eap.abb* of being represented by. Kautaragrama. And the 
next identification fully' endorses Ur. ITdhlerG rec ignition of the identiry of the Kautaragrama of the 
record with Katargam or Kattargaia. 

Dr. Diililer Avas not aide tu go b?youd tiiat point. Rut the river MadS-vi of the record is 
uertainlv that riA'er Avhivh is called Mand&kini in the Ghokkhakud grant of A, U. bfi7, and which, 
ax i; sli. wn by the det dls given in that record,is iiiHpiextionably tln^ mo leni ‘ Mindhola, 
Mindhala, or Mipidhdll’ river, aGu knoAvn a> the ‘Midagri,’ Avhiidi f:il]> into the ^ea about five 
mdt‘< on the south of the Tapti, and from the north bank of aaIiIcIi, at its noarot [‘oint, Katargam 
or Kattargain is distant about nine iiiib'S. 

The map< do n<»t disclose, in the area from the eoaxt, with the Ta[»ii nn tlie nortli and tin' 
‘Miiidhola’ on the soutli. t<» a lint' from Katiirgam (*r Kattargain tlie Alin !> la.' tln^ existence ot 
auv name.x that can reprcxeut the Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka and the Giriviii and Deyathali. 

A-> I have ali'oadA' remarked (-ec Vuh XXXI. ah >vo, p nutc 7 , tlc're i- a - jmo vli.it uirasaal laark at tl: * 
top of the ica, to the riA^t. It cloe-^ not xeein to he intendtA for a lone k XfU’, far . 1 ^ I eoiiM cce when I liad the 
original plate l^eforo me, does it seem to be part of an im[M?rfeJlly fornv^d a cujcjr^. 

The actual reading- presented in the text, is .''■//< no, j-.V k as ^^Ia en by Ur. BaaUr. A il I kuiov, from my owz: 
transcril'tion, that the exists in the orieoDab and ha- not been -in.ply c\<dve i m th-' pr*’parau ni of the 

lithoe-rapii. A name Sanmmdra iniprht easily be imaginel, as an int» r.ne.hati' form Ij': iu origm d Saml- 
padraka and a moJeni name which might appear either as ' Sundama' (^eeVol. XXXI above, p. 30}}, or as ‘Samadra’ 
t)r‘Sainadrad which latter name doe^ occur in the Mehiiuulati.t.l t.duka of tii.^ Kmra di-.trict. Uat, in aiditiuut* 
other consideration^, tin* ab-eneo of the word erkua, which i, attacked la the other ia^taaees in the text, make» 
it certain that sn-uf/Jr.’, ‘the sea, really wit's intendca, 

Vol. X. above, p. 277 

1C Kor, it is hardly nccc'r^sury tj ^ay. aiq where ci'c. 


3-e Vuh xXxI. ,'.kove, p. 2^ i f. 


i 
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'»f til' record. Aiv\ we oan only arrive nr tlie cenrla-i'a! tlint th**-* tlirvo ^iI]a^v3 all lay quite 

to tU'.‘ ^^]le”e th*' map" '-’unv a O'W villni,'''*-' r<f S.vdiio Sr itc and '•oiu,* larijro islamls or 

hanks nu nn.* ut wlil-h tli'‘re is a iiaval’t iv.viv^d • Kidi Pli iHva.’'*n tlja nMrtli*'*\e<t A ‘ Dniua-S 
and that tli.o hav.* all disap[''Mr<'d in tla’ '* ’ii^e t'- I’li. aUs->Hv‘d intn ‘ Dumas’ 

arid • Iduinjaird Or tiuy uiav have 1.. oadiod av..} and d«\str"y‘'d by »‘n< r'»achn'icutsof the Tnptt 

and the soa. 

Put tilt* i I'Mitirh ati'in^ of KnniriraLxrAma vit’n K.^anrani m’ KatiarifAni. and <»l the river IMtnlavi 
uiih the ” IMi 1 111' >la/ and ilp naniiion of rh'* sra, an- 'U n rit to ni iko it quite (‘ortain that this 
record is to be localised here, between the movAhs of tho Tapti and the ‘ MindholaA 


The places mentioned in tho spurious UmMd p'atos which purport to have been 

issued in A - D. 478. 

Thi< ve'M.rd Xo. 23 in the List S|<urii>iu L<-''>r:,s Lrl'-vn l-\ ni»» in V»d. XXX. ab-ive, 
]». 214 fY. It lias 1 tnjn <*ditrd. as a na-ord. hv !)v. Ldiih r, m \dl, VH. ai>«>ve. \k (j\ fT., with 

a litlntunqli. Froni th«* iiwontirui^ni giuni hy linn, l in-w ihat thr origiiial |dauv were obtained in 
1 .s 75 hy tin- Ihn'. J. l’n\lnr at Umetfl in tlm Kana iliura-t »f tJujarat. D'^inhay Presidency. Ihis 
}>la''e i" on the wc-t hank ef the rn er Mahi, ahMiu ten mde^ t-»^\a^d^ the s,nith-ea>t'l>y-cast from 
llnr>ad, the lio.td ([U'ti-t'ns of tin* Ih'irsad taluka nf the Knira di-triet. Idle n*cord, however, has no 
real c incM tieii with tliat In- ality. 

Tlie vei'iird purports to hav«) hron is^^o 1, — \ iiaya-\ikshnpat ]lharukaehe]iha-]‘radvara-nasakat 
vAsakatV — "froni the \ letoivais eantonni-nU sirnatel (///.. dwelliir-T. ahidirn,^. haltiitg) l>cfore 
the cudes of BharukachcLha,” that i-, oi Bi'onch. Atid it < laims lliat, on a specified day in 
file iiiuntli Vais.ikha, "'aka-8;iii\vat 4h0 (e\pir-‘d'n fdbtvx in \]‘rih A. IX the Ourjara prince 
Ladda II. i^^ranfe-l n> a Hralini.'in, for the niaintenan of rlie r/if/n/^ r-iiyr'f l>'rr/^ paut ha- 

rn>ih(hjn,hif. and other f un^poeiHed | riles, a \d]:iuO‘ (;;/u<iuf name 1 Niguda, 1\ ing 'ahtuhpdlxa) xn a 
TMrr;t‘»i\;d di\i-ien whieh is nieutioned as the Kamaniya sodasataih bhukti. Uegarding tlic word 
^ tlnu pros eite 1, roforeute may hj male \n p ige -LJ ;ih->ve. 

The allegf-d grantee i- de-^rrilM-I as the ! M idhiva ff^r l\[adha\a). ,son of th' Bhatif/ 

iMahidhara Twhieh name may, er may imt, he taken as st.tnh’ng i >r Maliiilhara, with tlie h»ng Xd'’ 
]['' alleged father is d- scrdi^d as ilwrlling Am;/^Xi at Kduyakubja, and as hying a meinl>er of 
the rommiiiiity of ^ 'Imt uyi of th.n ]d,ieig an I as h longiiiL: m die Va^isht]^a//'V/v/, and as lieing 

i\ 'tndeiit <jf tiie 1 j iliVricha (M-hofd (ti tne lligvyila). Aiid -ve mav, hd doubt, take it that the 
Knnyakubja thus mmt'oned !< Kaiia'aj, in the rarukliAiehl <listriet iti the ruited Provinces of 
.\nra and Ou<he and that ther.* is no contusion in this rt^roisl hetweeu Kanvaknhj.i-Kaiiauj and the 
name Kai n'iknl-ri wlia-li the flirnAr wajuld put f>)r\ai'd a> a former name of.fiinagadh 

in K.. hifiwfii'd^ 


In s-o,*:i\iiig tbo boundaries ofKiguda, the reer.rl plaers on tlie east a village X/r/7>;?/'/) 
mm* I Vngluinri On th-* siaith, it ] laves a \iriage named Pha^ahavadra. On the \ve>t^ it places 
vill eo. urn r-l ViMiya. And, <'U tin* umlli, it plies a viilag>j named Pahitbali. 


I In- le'-'ol h .> h-eu luealisod hv Or. Pii'nler.-C Kaniauiya is u>ed in it as amdlim* tonn ot the 
‘'"’ n* •' *h> an ieut Kdrmaneya and Kammauiija,-^ is tlie mo.hTii Kfimrej, the Imad- 

* ’nvi'-^r. nf th" Tvii’iiC' suhli',\•^ ou of the Xans'-ra di\isi .ii ot the Ihiroha teiuiiorv ; it is <>n the soutii 
' mil th>‘ Taj*th an 1 is to he found in the Indian Atl.u sh.-or X a 2.>, S. E. flS-'SX 21^ 17', 

’ 7.:'' 21 And. ns pointed om hy Dr. Bdhier, Kiguda is a vihago which is Aiewu as ‘ Nagod’ 

n !h * s:Vp.* Atl'S Mioer nnl in die Ti’igoitomeirieal Servey Ju t Xo.^4 (lsS2) of Gujarht ton aud 

ih'Arli' jbees this lamPt uu the inalrdau-l. Eut th*? TrieouoiiKtrioal sheet inakos it tnPde clexr 


is 


Ti -■* v-Ua*. ■ <1 Oeifviiiy tae .dl -y** 

•'- -■J V(.L XXXI. OOOTO, p. 312, 3 .''l2 12 


' iiH taHiluL- boeu 'e.v’tO'I iu V**!. XTvXI. atiorc, p. 337 . 
V oP II. above, p. 13 h Vol. XXXI. apovo, p. 303 . 
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a half miles east-south-east-a-quarter-south from KararSj; Phalabavadra is the * Moti Phalod ’ 
of the two maps, about one mile on the south-east of ^ NagodVih&Qa is the ‘ Vihan ’ oi the Atlas 
sheet, and the ‘Vihan* of the Trigonometrical sheet, one mile and a hah west-north-west from 

* Nagod and Dahithali is the ‘ Detbli’ of the two maps, one mile on the north of * Nagod/ The 
maps do not present any name corresponding exactly to that of Vagbauri. Immediately on the east 
of ‘Nagod,’ they place a village the name of which is given as ‘ Rudhwara ’ in the Atlas sheet, and as 

• Rudhwara ’ in the Trigonometrical sheet. And Dr. Biihler considered it “ not improbable that this 
name is a mistake for Vaghvara, caused by the resemblance of the syllables rudh and va^h il 
written with Gujarati characters; ” and he added “ Vaghvara might be the representative of 

Vaghauri.” That may be tlie case. Or, possibly, the name of Vaghauri may be partially preserved 
in that of the ‘ Waghecha Kadod’ and ‘ \V%hechha Kadod ’ of the maps, about two miles further 
towards the cast from ‘ Nagod.’ However, the identification of the other three surrounding villages 
makes quite certain the identification of Nigudfi with ‘ Nagod. 

The plsoes mentioned in the spurious BagumiA plates wbicb purport to have 

been issued in A. D. 493. 

This record is No. 34 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. XXX. above, 
p. 214 ff. It has been edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. Biihler in Vol. XVII. above, p. 183 tt., 
with a facsimile lithograph. And the first of the references given by him, in his introductory remarks, 
shews that the original plates were found, in 1881, along with some others, in excavating temporary 
kitchens for a large wedding-feast at Bagumr& in the Palsaiia subdivision of the Nausari division oi 
the Baroda territory in Gujarat, Bombay Presidency. The record claims a grant of the village ot 
BagumrA itself. And it, therefore, does belong to the locality where it was obtained. 

The record purports, like the spurious Umeta plates, to have b^en issued, — vijaya-viksbepat 
Bharukachchha-pradvara-nasakat (read vasakat), —■ “from the victorious cantonment situated before 
the gates of Bharukacbcbba,** that is, of Broacb. And it claims that, on a specified day in the 
month Yeshtha (meaning Jyeshtha or Jyaishtha), Saka-Samvat 415 (expired), falling in May, 
A. D. 493, the Gurjara prince Dadda TI. granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance of the 5aZi, 
charif, vaihmlera, agnihoira, pahchamahayajna, and other (unspecified) rites, a village (grdma) 
named Tatha-UmbarA, lying (aatahpdtxn) in some territorial division regarding which reference may 
lie made to the next paragraph but one. 

The alleged grantee is described as the BKatta Govinda, son of the Bhafia Mahidhara,^^ As in 
the spurious Umeta plates, dealt with above, tlie alleged father is described as dwelling (vdstai^a) at 
Kanyakubja, that is, Kanauj, and as being a member of the community of Chaturvedins of that 
place. But the other details differ ; and he is further described as belonging to the Kausika gotra^ 
and as being a student of the Chhandoga (school of the Samaveda). And it would seem, therefore, 
that the grant of Tatha-Umbara was not claimed for a brother of the person to whom the grant of 
Niguda is said to have been made. 

The village of Tatha-Umbara, claimed by these plates, is described in line 17 of the text as 
Tatha“Umbar-aharadvali[i^a]-antabpati'Tatha-Umbara-gTamo. xVnd here there is certainly a reiciTnce 
to a tarritorial division of some kind or another. Dr. Biihler proposed to render these words as 
meaning that the village was “ situated in the dhdrddvalzsa or district of Tatha-Umbarafinding 
in them a word dvalisa or ddvalisa which, he suggested, might possibly be a corruption of dvddasan^ 
and might be intended to indicate that the ahCira consisted of twelve villages.^^ To this, however, there 
is the objection that any suoh word ought to have been placed before the word dhdra, and the text 
ought to have run:—Tatha-Urabar:i-dvalis-ahar-antahpati, &c. On the other hand, the syllables 

M Vol. XVII. above, p. 184, note 6. 

w The conatmction of the passages speoifying the alleged grantee and hia father, is similar to that used in ths 
^’eorreaponding passage in the spurious Umetfi plates, which has been quoted in Vol XXXI. above, p. 337. 

3* See Vol XVII. above, p. 183 ^ and note 3. 
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i'./li[ga] are strongh' suggestive of some reference to a place which i# mentioned as Balisa in 
the Bagnttira plates of A. J). b.'S and as Valiga in one of the Bagamra records of A. 11. 915, and 
vhicli is the modern ‘"tlanesa' of the maps, five miles soiuh-east-hy-east from Bagumri.^* But, to 
tiie supposition that the writer of the riTord intended to mention a Valisa dUum and to place Tatha- 
Umbara in it, there is the objection that there ought not to have lH>en anr mention of Tatha-Umbari 
at the beginning of the passage, and ti>e text ought to have rim : — Valis-ahar-antahpati-Tatha- 
Umliara-griimo. I am somewhat inclined to think that the text is faulty Is-tween dftdra and nn/ah- 
j'Ufi, and that what was really inte.ided may have been : — Tatha-l’mbar-aliara-vishay-antahpati- 
Tatha-Umbara-gramo, —“the village of Tatha-Uinbani lying in the Tatha-UmUra 
It i~, houever, impossible to decide finally, at present, «liat may really have lieen meant. 

In specifying the boundaries of Tatha-Umbarft, the rword places on the east a village 
(f/ruma) the name of wliicb is plainly presenW, not as Ushilathana as given in the puhlislieil text, 
but as Dashilathana, for Dashilathftua.^? On the south, it jilaees a village nnmeil Ishi. On the 
w(:?t, it places a 'lillage named Sahkiya. And, on the north, it plaee.s a village named JantVBdni. 


This record, also, lias been localised by Dr. Biihlcr.2^ Tatha-UmbarA is the nnxlerii BagumrA 
itself, in the I alsana subdivision of the Nausan division of the Barcxla teriitorv ; it is to be found 
in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 23, S. E. (1^88), in lat. 21“ 8'. long. 7.3“ .3'. about four miles nortb- 
li\ cast from PaDana, and nine and a lialt miles sonth-by-east from Kiinuej, the {Kisitioo of which 
has been specified on page 62 above. DashilathAua is the * Dastan' of the same map, and the 
‘ Dastan» ot the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 34 (1882) of Gujarat, about two miles ea.st-nortli- 
east rom Bagumra.29 As indicated by Dr. Biililer, the Trigonometrical sheet shews ‘Isi (old Bite),* 
answering to the Ishi of the record, about two miles .soutli-soiith-ca.st from Bngutnrd and half a mile 
on the soutb-east of a place wliiob it marks as -Tajpur (oLl sit.0.'“ And, also as indicateil bv him. 
Sanfaya is the ‘ Sanki* of the Atlas sheet, and the ‘Sanki ’ of the Trigonometrical sheet, otie mile 
on the soutli-west of Bagamra, and Jaravadra is a village, about one mile »nd a half on the north 
or Bagnmra the name of which is given as ‘ Jolwa > in both the ina]cs. To this, I have to add that 
the name of the latter place i> given in the Postal Directory of tiie Homiiay Girele (187D) as ‘ Jorwa,* 
Wit r insterd of/, and that the existence of this variant of it is fulK home out by the Sanskritised 

narne pre.ei.ted in the present record, though that name would more correctlv represent a 
iiiouerii ‘ Jar jd.* ^ 


Oi the prefix iay m the modorii name Bagumn',, I have suggested an explanation in Vol. XXXI. 
*^ inclined to look upon the prefix tatha, atUched to the old name 

of tlie village m the present record, as possibly u corniption of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit 

* 1 **' . disposed to connei-t it with the name of a neighbouring village, which is shewn as 

antithaia ’ in the Atla.s .sheet and as ‘Tantithaia’ in the Trigonometrical sheet. The lands of this 

See Vol. XXXI. above, p. 397 . 

instance, the expression the Kurmanoya ^hdranshai/ar ” in line 2l of the Surat plates of A O 

Z S ^33 “ ^ Xife 

« All iu=pootion of the lithograph will shew at once that the first ai shara is certainly not the initial ,, w».i,.t. 

have very plan.lytw.ee in Umbard in the preceding line, and again in aWiaya line 8 and in Lai 1“/1 

and that it can only be the dental d, or possibly the lingnal d. There can be anv ^ " 

eomponeut of the name, a long d has carelessly been omitted: there are varllea^ 

record, - for instance, immediately after this word, there is yrnmn or .raZjrhyZllf, omission m this 
IS a frequent ending of place-names in Gnjarfit. ^ ^ mistake foryrrtm . ; and thdna 

*■* \oh XVII. above, p. 184 a. 

It 18 difficult to understand how Br. Buhler, havine- the a • i i x 

came to overlook the existence of ‘ Dastan,’ and so failed tLde*ect tLXhrr 

Lt sSLeLLri^hLiLr^^^ o^ft Stf ^ nVoLii:*: 

Isi and Tajpnr are not shewn in the Atlas sheet. 3 . y,,,. ^ ^ 
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Tillage are contiguous with those of Bagumra, and probably were originally part of the lands of 
Bagumru. Its Tillage-site is about one mile north-west-by-west from the village-site of Bagumra. 
And its name would furnish to the person who fabricated this record, a convenient means for 
distinguishing the ancient Umbara, before the time when it acquired the prefix from the 
various other places of the same name. 

The places mentioned in the spnrions llft6 plates which purport to have been 

issued in A. D. 495, 

This record is No. 24 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Yol. XXX. above, 
p. 214 fi. It was first edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. R, G. Bhandarkar, in the Jour, Bo, Br, 
JL As, Soc, Vol, X. p. 19 ff. And my own treatment of it has been given in Vol. XIII. above, 
p. 115 ft'., with a lithograph. Dr. Bhaadarkar*s remarks shew that the original plates were found 
at, or in the vicinity of, IlAd in the Broach district of Gujarat, Bombay Presidency,This place is 
shewn in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 23, N. E. (1894), as ‘ Elao/ on the north bank of the river 
Kim, about seventeen miles south-west from Ahkieshwar, the head-quarters of the Ahkleshwar 
taluka of the Broach district. And the record really does belong to that neighbourhood. 

The record purports, like the spurious Umeta and Bagumra plates, to have been issued, — 
vijaya-vikshepat Bharukachchha-pradvara-nasakat (read vasakat), — “ from the victorious canton¬ 
ment situated before the gates of Bharukachcbha,” that is, of Broach. And it claims that, on 
a specified day in the month Yeshtha (meaning Jyeshtha or Jyaislitha), Saka-Samvat 417 (expired), 
falling in June, A. D. 495, the Gurjara prince Da Ida 11. granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance 
of the balif chani, vaihadh'a^ agnihotra^ pahchamahdyajnay and other (unspecified) rites, a village 
(^grdma)y the name of which is to be read as Bftivaih, lying {antahiidtin) in a territorial division 
called the Akulfibvara vishaya. The name of this village was engraved over some other name, of 
which two syllables, vari^ can be seen in the original plate under the first two syllables of the extant 
name; ^ and there are some marks in the lithograph, which suggest that the name of the vishaya, 
also, may have been engraved over something else. The extant name of the village was read by 
Dr. Bhandarkar as Raehhchhavarii; and by me as either Ruidham or Raivarb, with a preference for 
Raidbaih. That it should be taken as Raivarii, was subsequently shewn by Dr. Biihler.^* 

Tlie alleged grantee is described as the Bliafta Narayana (for Narayana), son of the Bhatta 
Govinda.^^ His alleged father is described, in a passage which was partially engraved over a cancelled 
passage, as dwelling {vast ary a) at Abhichchhatra, and as being a member of the community of 
Chaturvedins of that place, and as belonging to the Kasyapa yotra, and as being a student of 
the Bahvricha (school of the Rigveda). The name Abhichchhatra, thus presented, is, no doubt, 
a mistake for the Ahichchhattra of various other epigraphic records and of Sanskrit literature. 
Tradition or legend presents more than one place named Ahichchhattra; for instance, the Bhairan- 
matti inscripthm, put together in the period A. D. 1069 to 107G, speaks of an Ahichchhattra on 
an island of the river Sitidhil, that is, the Indus.^® But there can be little doubt, if any, that 


32 In his opeuing remarks, Dr. Bhandarkar described the record as having been found “ in a village in the 
Surat Colleotorate see Jout. Bo, Br, R* -ts. Soc, Voh X. p. 19. But his subsequent remarks, on page 24, specify 
“ Elao” as the place “ in the vicinity of which the copper-plate was found,” and make it quite clear that the village 
meant is Had in the Broach district. 

ss See Vol. XIII. above, p. Il7, note 8. 3* page 55 below. 

35 The construction of the passage specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used in th« 
corresponding passage in the spurious Umeta plates, wkich has been quoted in Vol. XXXI. above, p. .537, 

*« Ep. Did. Vol. in. pp. 231, 235. I do not remember, now, whence I obtained the meaning of ‘ region* for the 
word kuruva, in line 12 of the text. The Bev. Dr. Kittel’s Kannada-Euglish Dictionary gives that word the meaning 
of ‘ an island,* — For some other references to one or more places named Ahichchhattra, see my Dynasties of tAe 
Kanarese Diitricis (in the Ga;. Bo. Prti. Vul. I. Part II.), p. 560 and note H, and p. 561. An emigrant from 
Ahichchhattra is mentioned in the Ujjain plates of A. D. 974 or 975 ; see Vol. VI. above, p, 53. A territorial division 
cjUled the Ahichchhattra hhukii is mentioned in the Banskhera plate of Harshavardhana; see Ap. hid. Vol. IV. p. 210. 
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th« Abiehchhattra mentioned here is the place called *0«hi*obi»ta*lo by Hiaen Tsiang,^ whieb 
General Sir A. Cunningham localised, by means of an old fort still known as AhiohbtttTi but aliO 
ailed Adik6t in connection with a local legend about a king named Adiraja, near RAmnagar in the 
Bareilly district in the United Provinces of Agra and Oude.^ 

In specifying the boundaries of Rftiv'am, the record places on the east a village {grdma) 
named Vuranera, for Vftrahdra. On the south, it places a river (na^i) named Varap^. On 
the west, it places a village the name of which it gives as Sluothaya^aka, perhaps by mistake for 
:Santhavadaka with the long d ia the antepenultimate syllable. A*^d, on the north, it places a Tillage 
named Araluam. 


It was easily recognised that the mention of the territorial division called tbe Akuldhyara 
vishaya localises this record somewhere near tlie modern Ahkldshwar, the bead-quarters of the 
Ankleshwar taluka of the Broach district. This town is shewn as ‘Ankleshwar’ in the Indian 
Atlas sheet No. 23, N. E. (1804), in lat. 21° 37', Tong, 73° 2'. It is on the south of the Narbada, 
and about four miles south of the town of Broach which is on. the north bank of that river. The 
following remarks may here be made in respect of the territory formerly attached to Aiikl^shwar* 
The territorial division is mentioned by the earlier name of the AkrttrdliTara vishaya in tlie Katra 
plates of A, D» 629,^® and, no doubt, in also the Kaira plates of A. 1), 634, where, however, the 
published lithograph fails to shew the vowel n and presents the name as Akraresvnra.^ And the name 
of the town is presented as Amkulesvara, for AnktLldbvsra, in the Bagunira plates, of doubtful 
authenticity, which purport to have been issued in A. D. 883.^^ It would seem that it was not long 
before A, D. 629 that a territory was attached to, and named after, the town of Akrure6vara> 
Ankleshwar ; for, the ‘ Suuev Kalla ’ plates of the Mahdsdmanta and Mahdrdja Samgamasiha, dated 
in the (Kalachuri or Chedi) year 292 (expired), with details falling in A. D 541,^3 place a village 
named Sonavva, which is plainly either the ‘ Sunao-Kala ’ or the ‘ Sunao-Kburad ’ of the Atlas sheet, 
:»bout fourteen miles south-west from Ankleshwar, in a territory to which they give the name of 
Antar-Narmadft vishaya, meaning, most jirobably, the country on both sides of the lower part 
<*( the Narbada, rather than simply the country on the south of that river. 


So much, regarding the general locality to uhich the record belonged, was evident. But it 
remained for Dr. Euhler to identify the vilhge claimed by it. He decided^^ that the record must 
be taken as presenting the name of that village as RAivam>^ He identified the place with a village, 
about twelve and a half miles south-west-by-west from Ankleshwar, which is shewn as * Bayamal* 
in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, N. E. (1894), and as ‘Bayamal’ in the Trigonometrical Survey 
'‘beet No. 13 (1873) of Gujarat, and the name of which he wrote as BAyftznAl, with the long d in 
all three syllables. And he explained that its name must have been derived from Haivakamala, 
UK-aning‘‘the field of Raivaka (in Sanskrit, Rajivaka)’' or perhaps the lotus (r^yira) field,” and 
that the form Raivam must have been an abbreviation of the form RAivamAla, with an omission 
•d the second component of the name as in the case of Bluma for Bhiraasena. It then became 
c ertain that Vftrandra, on the cast of Raivam, which Dr. Bhandarkarhad said seems to be ‘ Walner’ 
is the ‘ Walner’ ami 'Walner* of the maps, the village-site of which is alnmt one mile and L 
half towards the north-east from the village-site of RayAmAl, and that the river Vara^da, on the 

** Beal’s Si^ukiy Vol. I. p, 200. 


s* Archi^ol. Shtv. Jnd. Vol. I. p. 255 ff.: and Anc. Q*>o. p. 350 ff., and see the map at p. 327. 

^ Vol. XIII. above, p. 84, line 33 ; and see the lithograph attached to Prof. Dowson’s article in Jo«r. R. Ai. Soc.y 
N. S., Vol I. p. 247 ff. I am quoting, however, from a facsimile lithograph, prepared nndar my own direction from 
Inc original plate but not yet published. 

£hid. p. 90, line S3 ; and see the lithograph attached to Prof. Dowson’s article. 

above, p. 67, plate ii. b, line 3; and see the corrected transoript on p. 68. 

Jonr. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XX. p. 211 ff. 

** See Vol. XVII. above, p. 193, note 37. 

•00 W v”? said that it “ appears to be the modern Baoheod : ” 

' • Vol. X. p. 24. I cannot, however, find any such place a a ‘ Raobeed.' 
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south of Raivam, which Dr. Bhandarkar had said seems to be the ‘ Wand Kharee,’ is a small river 
or large nullah, flowing immediately on the south of RfiyamAl, the name of which, not entered in the 
maps, was written by Dr. B5hler ‘ Wan(d Khari.’ And Dr. Biihler identified Araluam, on the 
north of Raivam, with the ‘Aiwa ’ of the maps, the village-site of which is about two miles due north 
of the village-site of Rayamal. As was indicated by Dr. Biihler, the maps do not shew, in this 
locality, any name answering to the Sun-thavaclaka or Sun^.bavadaka of the record, on the west 
of Raivarii.^3 Xwo miles towards the north-west from Rayamal, they shew a village ‘ Sayan,’ ‘ Sayan.’ 
But he considered this to be “ probably a new settlement/’ 

Tho places mentioned in the spurious Mudiyanhr plates which purport to have been 

issued in A. D. 338. 

1 have giveu tbe preceding four notes as a preliminary to a fall exposition of the spurious nature 
of the UmBa, Bagumra, and Ilao records. 1 do not purpose dealing at present with the spurious 
records of Mysore in the same way. Before they cun be conveniently treated in full, we require To 
have accurate and critical editions of at any rate some of them. One step, however, is to localise them, 
as far as possible, by an exact identification ot the places mentioned in them. And it convenient 
to give here a note on one of them from that point of view. 

This record is iN’o. 47 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. XXX. abo\>‘. 
p. 214 ff. It has been edited by Mr. Rice in Yoi. XV. above, p. 172 ft’. And, from his remarks, 
we know that the original plates were found at Mudiyanhr, in the Mulbugal tuluka of the Kolur 
district, Mysore. 

The record claims that, on a specified ilay in the mouth Kurttika of the Vilvmibiu sumyatsnro, 
tSaka-Samvat 261 (current), falling in October, A. D. 338, and in the twenty-third year of his rei^o. 
an alleged Bana king Srivadhuvallabha-Malladeva-N’aadivarman, whoaC first himda is presented 
in lines 50 and 51 f. in also the simpler form of Vadlulvallabha, granted to twenty-five Brahman^ 
a village (ijnma) named Mudiyauftr in the Hodali vishaya. 

It states that, when he made this alleged grant, Xandivarman was at a town named Avanya' 
pura. And, in the passage specifying the boundaries of Mudiyanhr, mention is made, amongst 
u variety of details, of the following places, easily capable of identification : on the east, (n viXhiqtt 
named) Kuladipa;^’’ somewlierc on the south and west, a village named Uttagraima, and (u villa. 

Kottamahgala ; somewhere on the north of them, a village named Kolattur; and then, 
again, Kuladipa, somewhere towards the STiitli-eust from Kolatthr. As was pointed our bv 
Mr. Rice in publiddng the record, the village claimed, and tlie other places named above, stili 
exist and can be idoutified.t^ And it only remains for me to compl te tlie matter, by shewing exacth 
where they are, and by correcting a mi-i^^ading of another place-name, “f some interest, wlrcli i- 
mentioned in the same passage. 

The Avanyapura of this record is the modern Avani, in I'lie Mulbagal tjUuka ot tin* Kular 
district, Mysore, It is shown as ‘ Awnee* in the Indian Atlas slieotXo. 78 (1381), and as ‘Avani’ 
in the Madras Survey slioet Xo. 171 (1860). and as ‘Avani* i\ th^ Atlas quarter--h^ei Xo. 78. 

The same name, ^unthavalaka, do doulit f^arvives in the ease of a vip.iee the Dame of which ib giv^-n as 
•Santhwad’ in the Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle and as ‘ S>utliwad’ iu the Indian Atlas sheet 

Ko. 23, B. E. (188S). It is five miles north-north-east from CUikhli, the Uead-nuai'ter:* of the Chikhli taluka 
the Burat district. And in Vol. XIIl. above, p, IIG, at a time when I hiol not any maps to refer to, I su^^gested 
that this ‘ Sunthwdd’ might perhaps he the ISunVaavalaka or tsanthavadaka of the record. But none of the other 
placemamea, mentioned in the record, are to he found th -re : and this ‘ Biuithwad ' is some fifty-fire miles away 
towards the south-byeast from Ankleshwar, with the rivers Kim. Tapti, ‘ ilindhoia,’ Purna, and Ambika inter¬ 
vening. and it has, of courc-e, no connection with the present record, 

Xames and other detail-, are put forward in respect of only four of them. 

The origin-al seems to have the sliKt i in the third sylhible of this name in all the four places in which it 
mentioned, 

** Vol. KV. above, p, 172 a, p, 171 ci- 
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N. W. (1901), in which it stnnds in lat. 13^ C', long, 78"^ 23', five and a half miles bonth-west frcrm 
^lulbagal. Of two other records, at Avani itself, one, of the tenth century A, D., mentions the 
place as Avany-avasth^na, “ the residing, abiding or dwelling-(]i]ace), Avani,*' and the other, 
of later date, mentions it as Avanya. 

Hodali is, no doubt, the ‘ Wodly' of the Atlas full-sheet, and the ‘ Hodali ' of the Madras 
Survey sheet No. 170 (1890) and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, in the BrinivAspur tuluka of the K6lar 
district. It is in lat. 13^ 21 , long. 78° 10', about lour miles east-north-east from Snnivaspnr, In 
the Atlas full-sheet, — wliich is really the original -heet of 1828, ** witli additions to 1891’^ which 
apparently consist of nothing but an insertion of the railways, — ‘ W(Aly ’ is marked as a fortified 
village, and is shewn in large type, ju^t the same iv> ^ Awnee' and ‘ Moolwagle,’ as if it was a vaort 
important place then than now. And the same remarks apjdy to the ‘Wootnoor’ which is mem 
tioned below. It may be added that a comparison of the full-sheet with the quarter-sheet shews, in 
that neighbourhood, numerous discrepancies, not simply in sjjelling, but in the actual names of 
place?. This suggests, either that the original sheet was exceptionally imperfect and inaccurate, or 
else that many of the local names have conqdetely changed in the course of the nineteenth century. 

The name of Mudiyantlr is not shewn in the Atlas full-sheet ; but it is shewn in the Survey 
sheet No. 171. and in the xVtlas quavtor-sheet, as ‘ Madiyanur,’ — with a, not m, in the first 
"yllable, — six and a half miles north-west-half-west from Mulbagal, and nine and a half miles south- 
<outh-east-a-quarter-boui}i from Hodali. The village is mentioned as Mudiyantir in line 28 of the 
text. In line 51, its name is presente^l as Chtl^agrftma, — with the short a in the second 
syllable, — evidently, because the Kanarese miidi has the same meaning witli the Sanskrit chudd 
* the hair on the top of the head, the single lock or tuft left on the crown of the head after tonsure,’ 
liut the name of the \illage was ]u-obably derived from that of a man called Mndiva. 

Of the other ])laces, Kuladipa is the modern ‘Koldovi* of the Survey sheet No. 170. and of 
ilie Atlas quarter-sheet, about three miles towards the east-north-ea.'^t from ^Imliyannr. Kottaman- 
gala is the ‘ Kottemangala,*— with e, not a, in the second syllai^le, — of tin* Survey sheet No. 171, 
and ot the Atlas quarter->hect, four and a lialf miles on the we^^t of AIulbAgal, and miles south- 
hj-eastfrom Mndijanur. TJttagrama is probably the ‘ Wootnoor ' of tlie Atlas full-sheet, and the 
‘ Utnur,* probably meanimr TJttantlr, of the Survey sheet No. ]71, and of tlie Atlas quartor-.-heet, 
tw^j miles on the south-west ot Mmliyanur ; but it may ]>o-^ibly bo the ‘ Wotoor’ of the Atks fuU- 
bheet, and the ^Huttur’ of the Survey slieet No. 171 and of the Atlas quarter sheet, about eight 
miles south-south-west-half-W 2 st from Mudiyanur. And KolattCir is the « Kolatur* cd the Survey 
sheet No. 170, and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, two and a half miles towards the iu)rt}i-we3t-bv-north 
from Mu(]iyantir. 


The passage spet-ifying ilie tiouudaries of Mudiyaiiur mentions also, ami locates somewhere on 
the south-east of that village, a hill, the name of which, in line 30-31 of the text, has hoen misread 
as KanakadvAraparvata, and has been supposed to be “ a translation of some vernacular name like 
Sonnahagiln,” which would mean ‘ gold-gate.’ From the ink-impressions, which I made from the 
onginal plates for an inspection of which I was indebted to Mr. Eice. I find that the name given in 
the original is distinctly Kanjakadvaraparvata. The word Kantakadvara is the exact Sanskrit 
translation of the Kanareso Mulbagil, Malubagalu, ‘ thorn-gate.’ And wo thus see *hat the name 
of the town was quite correctly indicated as Mulbagal in Mr. Eice’s Mysore and Coorg, Yol. II. 
(IBi d), in the apfiendix whicli gives the names of places in Kanarese characters as well as in ordiiiarv 
spelling, — a very useful feature wh'ch has been omitted in the revised edition of that work — and 
that the sratoment, made on page 120 of that book and repeated in Mysore, Vol. II. {'1897')' n 143 
that the name is »more properly MudUMgalu, eastern gate, so called from being situated at 
the eastjn pass from tlie talde-land of M.vsore to the temple of Tirupati," is erroneous The 
Kaptakadvaraparvata is evidently the hill, 3068 feet high, with a fort on it, which the maps 
^hew immediately on the north-west of the town of Mulbagal. ^ 
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It may be added that some of the names presented in this record are not unique. 
There is a ‘Mudiyanar* in the Satyamangalam talaka of Coimbatore ; and another in the Kallakurchi 
taluka, and another in the Tirukoilur taluka, of South Arcot. There is a ‘ Hodaly/ or ‘ Hadli/ 
in the Malavalli tfilnka of the Mysore district. There is a ^Kuladipamangalam ’ in the Tirukoilur 
tiiluka of South Arcot j and a ‘ Kolade\ i ’ in the Mfilur taluka of the Kolar district. Kolattur is 
a name of frequent occurrence. And there are, or were, at least two or three other places named 
Kottamahgala in Mysore. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INCLUDING HINDOSTANI 
BY G. A. GRIEBSON", CJ.E., Ph.D,, D,Litt., I.O.S. 

(^Continued from p. 55.) 

In the following lists I have taken special care to include everything written by Garcia de Tassy. 
In this resjM 3 cfc I have to acknowledge the assistance which has been kindly rendered to me by 
Monsieur d Vinson. With his help I trust that I have been able to offer a not iiuworthy tribute to 
the memory of the great French scholar;— 

Section I. — GENERAL, 

Arnot Sandford; and Forbes, Duncan, — On the Origin and Structure of the Hindoostanee 
* Tongue, or General Language of British India, London, 1828. 

Garcin de Tassy Joseph Heliodore, — Me moire sur les Fartkulariits de la Religion Musulmane 
dans Vbide. Reprinted from Journal Asiatuiue, Paris, 1831 : 2iul Edn., 
Paris, 1869. 

Notice sur les Fetes populaires des Hindous,d^apres les Ouvrages hindoustanies. 
Reprinted from the Journal Asiatigue^ Paris, 1834. 

Notice sur des Vctements avec tltS Inscriptions arahes^ gtrsants, et JunduusUmies. 
Journal Asiati<{ae, Paris, 1838. (Reprinted in 1878 in the Mtuhn^t: 
sur les Korns prajmes, etc.). 

Ilistoire de la Litterature hindoni et Inndousiani, par M, Garcin de Tassy — 
, ^ . , . . Tome I., Biographte et Bihlivgraphie. Paris (printed 

under the Auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain 
and Ireland), 1839. Tome II., Extrait^ et Analyses, ib, 1847. Seconde 
edition . • . angmentee, :> tom. Paris, 1870*71, (Reviewed by 

Ed. Lancereau in Journal Asiatieiue, IV., ix. (1847). pp. 447 and ff. 
Also Anon., Zeiischrifl der deiitsclien morgenlandischen Gesellschait, 
1. (1847), pp. 360 and ff.) 

L(^ Ant*'urs htndoustanis et leurs Ouvrages d'aprls Biojrajliies orujinaUs^ 
par M, Garcin de Tassy, Paris, 1855 (Extract from the Revue Contem- 
peraine, T. xxii.): 2nd Edn. Paris, 1868, 

Kotici aes Biographies ortginales des Auteurs qui ont ecrit en Langu 
indi>'nne on hindousinnie, par M, Garcin de Tassy, lue a I'Acadirmc 
ties Inscriptions et Belles Le.itres de VlnstiHt de France. Paris, 1856, 

TdfiJcFe .^fJay'a-e l^rdu, A History of Urdu Poets^ chiefly translated 
[into Urdu]/ro?n Garcin de Tassfs Mlistoire de la Litterature hindout et 
hadoustamf by S. Fallon and Moon^hee Kareem ooddeen. Delhi, 1848. 
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Garcia da Tasay, Joseph Heliodore, - Saadi. Aul^ir ** prerm'^res Po^s.es UndoMSlani» 

® Jourml Asiatique, IV., i. (1843), pp. u and ff. Separate reprinl. Pans. 

same date. 

IJewbold, T. J., — L^tre a 3/. Gnr^in de memhre de I Jnstiint. 

‘fu sitjei tie sa notice intitnlce: Sdodi, Auteur des f/temi 'etts Poe»te9 
Jundou'<tanies, Journal A.^i^ttiqne, I\ ii- (1H4?5), pp. 3Gl and ff. 
j[^>C 0 ‘ir 3 VOiaunnr^ de .<un Chnr>' dJfindniodani a ctade des hingues 
'■ ’ Orientahs Virantes. Paris (4 pp.), IS.'.l (8 pp.), 18.52 (8 pp.). 

1S53 (IG pp.), 18:)4 (8 pp.), 18:>'> (16 pi>.)- 19"’6 PP-)- 1^67 (10 PP-^ 

1850 (30 pp.j, IcOI, P’ebruary plG pp.), DeeembfJr (15 pp.), 180- 

(20 pp.), 1863 (31 pp ). 3864 (27 pp.), 186.5 (35 pp.). 1866 (47 pp.). 
3867 (40 pp.). IStW (73 pp.), 1801* (38 pp.). 2nd E.iition of preceding. 
Hinder title of La lAUhjn,- .1 !a I.iiO'ndioe hinth'n'faiui>■' de 1850 a 1860. 
PcU’iSj 1874. 

^ JjO Langue et la Literature hindr/ui^tartity, Reiafe (innueUe: Fari>» 1871 
(48 pp.), 1872 (83 pp.), 1873 (loO pp.), 1874 (86 pp.), 1875 (116 pp.}- 
187G (127 pp.), 1877 (178 pp.'), 187S (104 pp.l, 

^ les LLofTi^ p/^o/fres et /e.^ Tttres ino^nl, 1 aris, I8j4 . —ml 

Ed., Pans, 1878, 

^ Femmes Poetes dan^ Vfnde (^Rerue de f Orient), Pari-', 18.>I. 

^ Piscours de Af. Garcin de Taeey a la it^ocietf d Kth fagi n jdtUy h < FcirUr 

18Go, Paris, 1867, 

Origine et Diirm^ion de V JUndonstam apyeh'e Leuajue Geaerale **u 
iSutionale de VInde, (M(5moiro de TAcademic de Caen.) C’uen, 1871. 

See Bland, aV. ; Pelnncle, Franeois. 

Betou-Karr, W, S., — The Vrdn Langaaeje and Literature, Calcutta Recitic, \ ol. I\ . (1845) 
(No. 8, Art. 3), 

BuysrS, W., — The Hindi Language: Thonisnrc $ iJitiianary^ Calcutta Recieiv, ^ ol. IX. (1848) 
(No. 18, Art. 3), 

Bertrand, I’AbToe, l^otice sur ijlit^deur.^ Outrages hindouis et hindomianis leceinment arrives <0 
VJrule, Journal Aetutiipr-.^ lY., x\i. (1850), pp, 253 and tl. 

Kay, BeV, W.. ■— On the Corua rlifta (Jtin Dative and Accn^tdiee Casie>^ in Bengali and Hindustani. 

Jonr//(il tile Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI. (1852), [ip. lOo 
and ff. 


Bland, N., — Ldtre d AL Garcin de Tassy.^ s^ur AtaJoudy Poete persan et Mndoui. Journal 
Asiatignej V,, ii. (1853), pp. 356 and If. 

Zenker, Dr. Th., —• ]iibltniit,,ca Orientalis, AUinuel de Bibliugraphie Oricntale, VoL II., Con¬ 
tend nt Literature de VDide , .... ... 

Leipzig, 1861. 

T ,7 Heueste IlindustanDLiteratur, Zeitschrift der deutsehen niorgonlandischen 

GeselJscliaft, Vol. XIX. (18G5). pp. 599 and fi. 

Bajendra Lai Mitra, — On the Origin of the Hindi! Language and Us Relation to the Urdu 
Dialect. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIIL (1864), 
pp. 469 and ff. j 489 and ff. 
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Beamas, J., — Outlines of a Plea for the Arabic Element in official Hindustani, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol, XXXV, (18G6), Pt. I., pp. 1 and ff. 

„ „ On the Arabic Element in o^fficial Hindustani. lb, Vol. XXXVI. (1867), 

Pt, L, pp, 145 and ff. 

,, ,, On the Present Position of Old Hindi in Oriental Philology^ Indian Antiquary, 

VoL I. (1872), p. 2. 

Coin^yarative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India: to wit, Hindis 
Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati^ Marathi, Oriya, and Bangali. Three VolJ. 
London, 1872-79. 

Growse, P. S., — Some Objections to the modern Style of Official Hindustani, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pt, I., pp. 172 and ff. 

On the Mon-Aryan Element in Hindi Speech^ Indian Antiquary^ Vol. I, (1872), 
p. 103. 

,, The Etymology of local Mames in Northern India^ as exemplified in the Distrkt 

of Mathura. Jourmd of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIII. 
(1874), Pt. L, pp. 324 and ff. 

Hoornle, A. F, Rudolf, —^Essays in Aid of a Comparative Grammar of the GauHan Languages. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XLI., Pt, I. (1872), 
pp. 120 and ff.; Vol. XLII., Pt. I. (1873), pp. 50 and ff.: Vol XLIII., 
Pt. I. (1874), pp. 22 and ff. 

A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, v'ith special reference 
to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a T.angmge Map and a Table of 
Alphabets, London, 1880, 

„ A Collection of Hindi Roots, with Remarks on their Derivation and Classifica¬ 

tion — Calcutta, 1880, and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XLIX. (1880), Pt. L, pp. ;33 and ff. 

Campbell, Sir J., — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier, Calcutta, 
1874, (Hindee on pp. 2 and ff.) 

Bate, J. D., — Notes on the Hindi Language, Calcutta Review, Vol. LXI. (1875) (No. 120, Art. 11). 

Brandreth, B. L., — The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, VoJ. XI. (N. S.) (1879), pp, 287 andff,, 335 and ff. 

Deloncle, Francois, — Catalogue des Livres Orientaux composani la Bihliotheqne de M. Garcin 
de Tassy; Suivi du Catalogue des Manuscrits Mndustanis, persans, arabes. 
turcs, Paris, 1879. 

Xjyall, C. J,, — Hindustani Literature. (Article in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th Edition, 
Vol. XI, pp. 843 and ff. Edinburgh, 1880.) 

Scott, Rev. T., — Hindustani Poets and Poetry, Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXII. (1881), p. 185. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — wf {M-e Hayat). [An account of well-known Hindos- 

tiini poets and their writings.] 2iid Edition, Lahore, 1888. (I have failed 
to trace the 1st Edition.) 

Bhandarkar, Bamkrishna Gopal, — Dtvdopment of Language and Sanskrit, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Vol. XVI. (1883-85), pp, 245 
and ff. 
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Bhaudarto, G6p51, - '■ 

Palauans between Sanshit, Pdli, the PnU rits and The Modern I ernaeula-e. 

Ib, pp. 314 and ff. 

The Prakrits and the Apabhrauiia. Ib. ^ ol IL (188«-89), Pt. I., 
pp. 1 and ff. 

Fhonology of the Vernaculars of Northern India* Ib. Pt. II., pp. 99 and ft 


Kellogg, S. H., 


On the origin of certain Jiajjnd forms of the Substantive Verb m JUndi, b> 
Prof. S. il, Kellogg, Toronto, Can. ProceefUvgs of the^ American 
Oriental Society, October, 1888, pp. xvii ami fl. In Vol. Xl^ . of the 
rtf fiio A (VS. 


Blumhardt, J. F., — Catalogue oj Hindustani Printed Books in the Library of the Butish Mnsetm. 
Louden, 1889, 

Catalogite of the Library of the India Office. VoL JL. Part IL. Hindustani 
JJools. By J. F. r>. London, 1900. Voh 11., Part III.. Hin*h, Panjabh 
Pushtu, and Sindhv Boohs. By tlie same. London, 1902. 

Catalogues of the Hindi, Punjabi, Sindhi. and Pushtu printed Boohs JJi the 
Library of the British Museum. London, 1893. 

Grierson, G. A., — The Modem Vernacular Literature of Bindustan. Calcutta, 185:^9. 

On the Early ^tudy of Indian Vernaculars in Europe. .loiinml of the A&ifttic 
Society of Bengal, Vcd. LXIL, Pt. 1. (1893), pp. 41 and ft.: cf. Teza, E., 

_ Dii primi 8tu<li snlle Lingue indostaniche olle vole <1% G. A, Grierson : 

&ho Grierson, G. A., in I^roceedivgs. A. S, B., May, 1895. 

The Phonology of the Modern hKhuAvyan Vernaculars. Zeifschriffi der 
deut'>clien inorgenlandiM*hen Gesellschaft, Vol. XLIX. (1895), pp. S93 
and ft. : Vol. L. (1806), pp. i. and Reprinted, Leipzig, 1895-96. 


‘Abdu’l-qadir, Shekh, — The new school of Urdu Literature. A critical study of Hah. Azad. 

Bazir Ahmed. Ratan Nath Sarshar. and Abdul Halim Sharar, with an 
Ihtroductorg Chapter' on Urdu Literature, by Shaikh Abdul Qadir, B.A. 
. ... . Punjab Ohi^erver Press, Lahore, 1898. 

Weitbrecht, Bev. H. If., — The Urdu New Testament. A History of its Langnaie and ih 
Versions. London (Britidi and Foreign Bible Society), 1900. 


Bayer, T. S., — See La Croze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 


Chamberlayne, J., — See La Croze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 
Fallon, S. W., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Htdiodore. 

Forbes, Duncan, — See Arnot, Sand ford. 

Karimu'd-din, — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Lancereau, Ed., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 


Newbold, T. J. — See Garcin de Tassy, Josejdi Utdiodore. 

Sehultze, Benj., — See Fritz, dohann Friedrich, and Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 


Vater, J. s., — See Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 
Wilkins, David, — See La Croze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 
Ziegenbalg, — See La Croze, Maturin Veyssiere, iu Introduction. 
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Section II. — GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and other helps to the student. 

Ketelaor, Jo. Joshua, — See Introductory Remarks (1715). 

Schultze, Benj., — See Introductory Remarks (1744). 

Hadlev, George, — Grammatical Remarks on the practical and vulgar Dialect of the Indostan 
Language, commonly called Moors,with a Vocabulary, English and Moors. 
The Spelling according to the Persian Orthography, wherein are Refer¬ 
ences between resembling each other in Sound, and diferent in 

Significations, with literal Translations and Explanations of the Com- 
pouyided Words and Circumlocutory Expressions, for the rnore easy 
Attaining the Idiom of the Language. The whole calculated for the 
common Practice in Bengal. London, 1772 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1774. 
3rd Edition, corrected and enlarged with familiar Phrases and Dialogue^, 
London, 1784. Fourth Edition, London, 1797. Fifth Edition, A com- 
Ijendious Grammar of the current corrupt Dialect of the Jargon of Hindoos- 
ian {commonly called Moors'), with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, Moors 

and English, with References between Words . with notes 

descriptive of I'arious Customs and Manners of Bengal .... by 
G. H. Corrected and much enlarged by Mirza Mohummud Fitrut, 
a Native of Lucknow. London, 1801, Anotlier Edition, London, 1804. 
Seventh Edition, corrected, improved and much enlarged, London, 18o9. 

„ A short Grammar of the Moors Language. London, 1779. 

Fergusson. J., A Dictionary of the llindostan Language. /, — English and Hindostan. 

— Hindostan and English, To which is prefixed a Grammar of the 
llindostan Language. London, 1773. (Roman characters.) 

Anon. ‘--Gramatica Indostana a Mats vulgar que se practica no Imperw do gram Mogol oferecida 
aos inuitos reverendos Padres Missionarios do ditto hnperio. Em Roma, 
1778. Xa Estamperia da Sagrada Congregacao de Propaganda Fide. 
Second Edition, Lisboa, 1805. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — A Dictionary, English and Hindoostanee^ in which the Words 
are marked with their distinguishing Initials as Ilinduivee, Arabic, and 
Persian, with an Appendix. (In the Roman character.) Calcutta, 
1787-96. Hindoostanee Philology, comprising a Dictionary English aiui 
Hindoostanee, also Hind(io.^ianee and English; with a Grammatical 
Introduction. Second Edition, with many additions and improvements, 
by Th. Roebuck. Edinburgh, 1810. The same with a Grammatical 
Introduction. (Roman characters.) London, 1825. 

A Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, or Part Third of Volume First 
of a System of Hindoostanee Philology. Calcutta, 1796, 

The Oriented Linguist, an easy and familiar Introduction to the popuha 
Language (J''Hindoostan, comjwifting the Rudiments of the Tongue, idth an 
extensive Vocabulary, English and Ilindoostanet, and Iliiidoostanee and 
English: to which is addal ilu English and Hindoostanee jmrtofthe 
Articles of TEfO- (from W. Scott’s translation), with practical Xotes and 
Observations. Calcutta, 1798. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 18o2. 

The Anti-jargonist^ or a short Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language 
(called Moors), comprising the Rudiments of that Tongue, with an extensive 
Vocabulary English and Hindoostanee, and Hindoostanee and Ennlish. 
Calcutta, 1800, [Thi» is partly an abridgment of the Oriental Linguist.'] 
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Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — llinfh E.(trei»e* for the fint and second Etaniinattons in 

at the CoHe-ge of Foi t Williitm. Cakmta, 1801. 

>■ :t ^nc Thtoey of Peretitn 1 rrbs, with their Hini/ooslante iSyiionffns in Persian 

■Hid Kuyheh, puMi.-hed under the direction cf J. B. G. Calcutta, 1801. 
2nd Edition, 18t)4. 

Tht Sti'/rngi-i' e Eost Imliti Guide to the Ihiujuustanef^ or grand popular 
jAiiipici.je nf India (imj.rojierh/ cnlUd Moors). Calcutta, 1802, 2nd 
Edition. London, 1808. Stranger's infdhhle Enst-India Guide, or llin- 
doostanee Multiun in Pano, as a grammatical C'anpendium of the grand 
popnlar and militnrg Language of all India {long, hut improperly, called 
th Moars or Moorish Jargon). I.ondon, lS20. This is a Third Edition 
of tlie preceding. (All in the Roman character.) 

’ ” and Mir Abdu I-lah Miskin, TAi Ihndee Manual, or Cas/.et of India ; 

compiUd fa- the Pee of the Hindaostan Pupils, under the direction and 
superintnalence nf John Gilchrist, hy Mecr Chdnllah Miskccn Calcutta, 
1802, 


Practical Outlines, or i, Sfetch of Plindoostame Orthoepy in the Roman 
chnractfvs, Culciitta, 


The If indie Roman ihthnepipul (Itintafn/n, or 


a fif/ mat 11 \ (I inc rimin a U ve 


of Oiientaf and Onidontal Sounds on d.red afid practical 

Iriniipli,^ /})) the Lanijuaties (tf the exemplified m the popuUir 


r 

Stop if of 8nlioontnhi yotnk\ 
Ortkoepical Vlfimatum . , 


pl(fied m the popular 
Calcutta, J^04. Hie liiralee-Roman 
... extmphjied in JOO AnecdoRs. 
etc., of Hindoostiinei Storp Tellers. London, 1820. 


r 

L 


. ttthg-e Hindi'], The Ilindee MaruLP,ecepior; and Per.sian Scholar’s 
shortest R,„id to the Hindaostanee Language, or vice versa ; translated 
compiled and arrauged hy learned .Vatiues in the Hindoostanee Department, 
in the CoHfj,e of Port William, under the direction and superintendence 
"t . B. G. C alcutta, 1803. (In the Persian character.) The Hindee 
MiraLPreceptor, or Rudimental Principles of Persian Grammar as the 
nmdoostanee Scholar's shortest Road to the Persian Language 
mrluding the Pundnamu, with an Hindoostanee literal version. ' London! 

7 u A Reprint of the preceding.) 

he Hinder-Persic and English Vocabulary connected with the Rudimental 
Pnnciples of Persian Grammar, London, 1821. (This forms Part II. 
c>[ the preceding.) 


TTuidee-Jrahtc ^firror; or improved 
os are intimately connected tvith 
Language, Calcutta, 1804. 


practical Table of such Arabic Words 
« due Knoxvledge of the Hindoostanee 


^ny.uusn^an Monitor, or the AnHjargonist, Strangefs Guide, Oriental 
Linguist, and vanous other Worfs com,messed into a Series of portable 

llniT'f Language, improperly called Moors, with 

^o^erable Information respecHng Eastern Tongues, Manners, Customs, 

(b™., ««■ 1800 . 
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Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — DialogueSy English and Bindoostanee^ cakulatnl to pomote tin 
<^Uoquial Intercourse of Europeans on the most use ful andfainiUar Suhjectsx 
with the Natives of India, upon their Arrival in that Country. (In Boniaii 
characters.) Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1809. Third Edition, including 
the Articles of War, London, 1820. Fourth Edition, London, 1826. 
[The dialogues are intended to illustrate the grammatical principles of the 
Stranger’s East India Guide. An Appendix contains the ^akuntaln 
(^Sukoontula Natuk) of Kazim ^AU Jan fin.] 

„ „ Grammar of the WmdoorAanee Language. Calcutta, 1809. 

„ „ The General East India Guide and Vade-Mecum. London, 1625, 

„ „ * See also Bahadur ‘All Husaiiu. 

Anon., — The Indian Vocahidary, to which is prefixed the Forms of Impeachments. London (John 

Stockdale), 1788, 

Balfour, F., — A Table containing Examples of all the different Species of Iy)f nit ires and Parti ciph-^ 
that are derived from Triditeral Verbs^ in the Form in which they are used 
in the Persian, and in the Language of Hindustan. Asiatick Kesearches, 
Yol. II. (1790), pp. 207 and ff. 

Harris, Henry, — Dictionary, English and Hindoostany \ to xchich is annexed a copious and useful 
alphabetical List oj Proper Names of Men, Women, Towns, etc., a great 
Majority of which appear (o he of Persian, Arabic or hiclian Origin, 
Madras, 1790, [This is A ol. II, \ ol. I. does not seem to liave been 
issued.] 

Roberts, T., ^ An Indian Glossanj, consisting of some 1,000 and Terms commonly used 

in the East Indies, with full Explanations of their rtspective Meanings, 
forming an useful Vade-Mecum extremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
(0 acquire with ease and quwk ness the Language of that Country. London, 
1800. 

Lebedeflf, Herasim, — A Grammar of the pure and mi.red East Indian Dialects, with Dialogues 
affixed, spoken in all the Eastern Cof/ntries;, methodirally arravgul at 
Calcutta, according to the Brnhmeniun Systixn. of the iihumscrii Lan¬ 
guage. Comprehnding liLral Explanations of the Coynpound W^ouh, 
and Circumlocutory Phrase^i, necessary for the Altai aim nt of the Jdioui 
of that Language, Calculated for the Use of Europeans. With 

Bemarks on the Errors in former Grammars and iJialognes of the Mix ed 
Dialects callnl Mooridi or Moors, writtdi by difficrent Europeans ; together 
with a Befuiation of (he A.'^serfions oj' Sir Wii.liam dosv.ri, respecting 
the Shamscrit Alphabet; and several Specimens of ()ritnial P,}Ary, 
published in the Asiatic Bestarches. London, 1801. 

Rousseau, S., — Dictionary of Mohamedan Law, Bengal Uevenur Tcmis, Shanscrlt, Hindoo and 
other tcords used in the East Indle>:, ivith full cxgdanaUons. L<>udon, 
1802 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1805, 

Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Hunter, William, H.D., — A Dictionary, Iliadoostanee and 
English, originally compiled for his own private VseA<y Capt, J. T. ; revised 
i(nd prepared for the Press, with the Assi‘Stance of learned Natives in tht 
Colltge of Fort Wdliam, by W. 11. Calcutta, 1808. 
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Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Smyth, W. Dictionary, Hindoostanee and Englishy 

abridged from the quarto Edition of Captain Joseph Taylor^ as edited by the 
late ir. Hunter, By W. Carmichael Smyth, Esq. London, 1820. 

Steuart, Charles, — An Introduction to the Study of the Ilindostany Language as spoken in the 
Carnatic, Compiled for the Use of the Company oj Gentlemen Cadets on 
the Hadra^i Establishment at Eeic Toiviiy Cuddalore, ( ? Cuddalore), 1808. 
Another Edition, Madras, 1813, 

Lallu Lai, — General Principles of Inflection and Conjugation in the Bruj BJiakfa, or the 
Langu ige spoken tn the Country of Bruj, in the District of Goaliyar^ in 
the Dominions of the Baja of BhurtpooVy as also i?i the extensive Coun¬ 
tries of Bueswaray Bhudaivury JJnter Bed, and Boondelhhund, Com¬ 
posed by Shree Lulioo Lai Kub, B,hak,ha Moonshee in the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta, 1811. 

Amanatu’l-lah, Maulavi, — Sarfe Urdu, or Short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language 
icritfen in Hindee Verse, Calcutta, 1810. See Garcia de Tassy. 

Roebuck, Lieut. Th.. — An English and Rindostanee Naval Dictionary of technical Terms and 
Sea Phrasesy as also the various words of Command given m working a 
Shipy etc.y with many sentences of great Use at Sea; to which is prefixed 
a short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, The whole ccdctdated to 
enable the Oflicers of the Ron, East India Cotnpain/s and Country Service 
to give their Orders to the Lascars ivith that Exactness and Promptitude^ 
which, upon many Occasions, must prove of the greatest Importance* 
Calcutta, 1811. (Roman cliaracters.) Reprint of the same. London, 
1813. The Ri ndoo^tanee Int^-rpretcr, containing the Rudiments of 
Grammar, an eo'tensive Vvcahulary, and a Useful Collection of Dialogues 
and a Naval Dictionary, Second Edition, revised and corrected by W. 
Carmichael Smyth. London, 1824 ; 3rd Edition, Paris and London, 
1^41. A Laskarl Dictionary or Anglo-Indian Vocabulary of Nautical 
Terms and Phrases in English and Rhidiistanu Chiefly in the Corrupt 
Jargon in use among Laskars . . . Compiled by T. Roebuck, revirscd 

by W. Carmichael Smyth and now . . , re-edited by G. Small. 
London, 1882, 

See also Gilchrist, John Borthwick. 

Shakespear, John, — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language, London, 1813. 2nd Edition, 
1^18. 3rd Edition, 1826. 4th Edition, to which is added a short 
Grammar of the Dakhani, London, 1843, 5th Edition, 1846. 
Another, 1858. 

- A Dictionary, Rindosiani and English, London, 18l7. 2nd Edition. 
London, 1820. 3rd Edition, tvith a copious Indtx, fitting the Work also 
as a Dictionary, English and Rindustani. London, 1834, 4th Edition, 
greatly enlarged. A Dictionary Rindustani and English and English and 
Rindustani, the latter being entirely neic, London, 1849. 

,, An Introduction to the Hindustani Language, London, 1845. 

Anon., — Series of the Rindostany Primitives, Madras, 1815, 

Bahadur ‘Ali Husaini, — Gilchrist Oordoo Risalu. Calcutta, 1820. Another Edition, Calcutta, 
1831. Another, Calcutta, 1840. Another, Agra, 1845, etc. [An abstract 
of Gilchribt'^s Grammar.] 
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Muhammad Salih, (Mirza), and Price, Capt. W., — A Grammar of the three principal 
Languages, Eindoostanee, Persian and Arabic, on a plan entirely new, and 
perfectly easy ; to which is added a Set of Persian Eialogues, composed by 
Mirza Mohammad Saulih, accompanied with an English Translation br 
W. P. London, 1823. (ReTiewed by Silrestre de Sacy, in the Journal 
des Savans for January, 1824.) 

Price, Capt. William, — A new Grammar of the Eindoostanee Language, with Selections from 
the best Authors, to which are added familiar Phrases and Dialogues in 
the prosper Character^ Loudon, 1827-28. 

n and, TariQi-clisra]^ itra, — Sindee and nindostcinee Sel€ct%<yn8^ to which 

are prefixed the Rudiments of Hindostanee and Braj B.hahfia Grammar. 
See under Selections. Calcutta, 1827, 1830, 

„ „ See also Muliammad Salih. 

Muhammad Ibrahim Maqbah, — Tuhfa-e Elphinstone (Present to Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay). A Hindostanl Grammar. Bombay, 1823. 
j, Lesso7is in Hindustani Grammar,, Let ter-writing^ Arithmetic y etc.^ (TaHirn 
Kamajy by Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba, Bombay, 1847 ; Madras, 1850; 
Ninth Edition, Bombay, 1861. 

Bowe, Mrs., of Digah, and Adams, W. T., — Muta Sutra, a Eindee Spelling Booh, Part II,, in 
Hindoostame, Stewards Eistorical Anecdotes^ translated into Uinduicte, 
by W. T. Adams; Dr, Bell's Instructions for Modelling and Construct- 
mg Schools, translated into Hindoostanee, by W. T. Adams. Calcutta, 
1824, Third Edition of the Spelling-Book, Calcutta, 1833. 

Yates, William, — Introduction to the Eindoostanee Language in three Farts, viz,. Grammar, loith 
Vocabulary and Reading Lessons, Calcutta, 1827. 2nd Edition, 1843. 
3rd Edition, 1845. 

,, ,, A Dictionary, Eindoostany and English. London and Calcutta, 1847. 

Breton, P,, — A Vocabulary of the Names of various Parts of the Human Body, and of medical 
and technical Terms, in English, Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit, Calcutta, 
1827. 

Adam, Bev. M. T., — Hindi Bhaskaka Wyakorayia, A Eindee Grammar, for the Listruction of 
the Young, in the form of easy Questioiis and Answers. Calcutta, 1827. 

„ ,, Eindi Kosha, a Dictionary of the Hindui Language, Calcutta, 1829. 

„ Dictionary, English and Hindui, Calcutta, 1838. 

See Eowe, Mrs. 

Andrew, W., — A Comprehensive Synopsis of the Elements of Ilindoostani Grammar, London, 
1830. 

Arnot, Sandford, — A new selfiinstructing Grammar of the Hindustani Tongue, the most useful 
and general Language of British Lidia, in the Oriental and Roman 
Character, (With Appendix of Beading Exercises and Yocaluiary.) 
London, 1831. 2nd Edition, ih., 1844. 

Arnot Sandford; and Porbes, Duncan, — Grammar of the Hindustdnee Tongtu in the 
Oriental and Roman Characters, and a Selection of easy Extracts for 
Reading in the PersVArabic and Devanagari Characters, by S. Arnot, 
with a Vocabulary and Notes by Duncan Forbes. London, 1844. 
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Garoin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — 'Slhnoire sur la Si/stlme Metrxque arahe^ applique a la 
Lar>[pie hindoustanie. Reprinted from the Journal A-^iatique, Paris, 1832. 

Euiliment>^ de la Langue hindoustanie^ a VUsage des Eleves de VEcoIe Royale 
ft Sjvciale df'S Langues Orientales Vivantes^ Paris, 1829. Appendix; 
ront*‘)iaitt. r)}iire qneJques Additions a la Grammaire^des Lettres hindaustanis 
origin ales, arcompagnees d'une Traduction et de Facsimile, Paris, 1833. 
2lid Edition (\Mthout tlie Ajipendix). Paris. 1863; another, 1878. 
Reviewed, bv Reinand. Journal II., Ad. (1830), pp. 247 and, ff. ; 

and II., XV,, pp. 398 and ff. : also, by Anon,, in Zeitschrift der deutschen 
niorgetilandischen Gesellschaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and ff. : also by 
I’Abbe Bertrand in Journal Asiatique^ IV„ ix. (1847), pp. fi48 and ff. 

Manuel de VAnditenr du Cours d'T[indoustQyu\ ou I'kemes gradues pour 
exercer h la Conversation et au Style epistolaire, accompagnes cCun 
Vocabuhdre frangais-hindoustani, Paris, 1836. 

Cip'vige des Thlmes du Manuel dn Cours d'Hindoustuni, Paris, 1837. 

,, Analyse des Grainmaires hindoustani originales intitulees Sarf-i 

Urdu et Qawdidi-i Zahdn-i Urdu, Journal Asiatiqne, 

III., V. (1838), pp. 66 and ff. 

,, „ Rudiments de la Langve Hindoui, Paris, 1847. Reviewed by Bertrand, 

Journal Asiatique^ IV., ix, (1847), pp. 548 and ff, 

,, Pmsodie des Langues de VOrient Musalnuin, specialement de VArahe^ du 

Ptrsan, du Turc^ et de VKindoustani, Paris, 1848 (Extract from Journid 
Asiatique), 

,, See Deloncle, Francois. 

Thompson, J. T,, — An English and Ilindnstanee Spelling Guide, Serampore, 1832. 

„ „ ExiglisJi and Oordoo School Dictionary, 2nd Edition, Serampore, 1836. 

,, V A Dirtionrny in Oordoo and English, compiled from the best authorities, and 

arranged according to ihr order of the English Alphabet, Serampore, 1838. 

,, j' English and Urdu School Dictionary in Roman Characters, with the 

accentuation of the Urdu IFords, Calcutta, 1841. 

A Dictionary in Tlindi and English, Calcutta, 1846. 2nd Edition. Calcutta. 
1870. 3id Edition, by AV. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1884. (Reviewed, 
Calcutta Review, Vol. IX. (1848), pp. 372 and ff.) 

Kishan Rao, — Polyglott Interlinear, being the first Instructor in English, Ilindui, etc, 
Calcutta, 1834. 

D’Bozario, P. S., — A Dictionary of the Principal Languages spoken in tlw Bengal Presidency 
viz., English, Bdngnli^ and Hindustani, Calcutta, 1837. 

Ball ant yn.0, Jamos R., — Grammar ofi the Hindustani Language, with Grammatical Exercises* 
London, 1838. 

»> Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar, London, 1839. 2nd 
Edition, London, 1868. 

j- » A Grammar of the Hindustani I^nguage^ with Hotices of the Braj and 

Dakhani Dialects, London, 1842. 

j, Pocket Guide to Hindustani Conversation, London, 1839; ih, 1845. 
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Ballsntyne, James B., — Hindustani Letters in the Xushh-Taleeh and Shikustu-Amez Charactei, 
with Translations. London, 1840. 

„ „ The Practical Oriental Interpreter^ or Hints on the art of translating from 

English into Hindustani and Persian. London, 1843. 

Anon., — English and Hindustani Exet rises of the irregular Verbs. Madras, 1842. 

„ Introduction to the Hindoostanee Grammar, adapted to the Use of Students in the 

Presidency of Madras. Madras, 1842. 2nd Edition, Madras, 1851. 
(^Hindoostanee Grammar for the Use, ^c.) 

XiOecli, Major B.,C.B., — Eotes on, and a short Vocabulary of the Hinduree Dialect of Bundelkhaml, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XII. (1843), pp. lOSd 
and ff. (Contains a short Grammar and a fiilj Yocabularv.) 

Dossabhee Sorabjee, — Idiomatical Sentences in the Engluh, Hindoostanee, Goozratee and 
Persian Language. Bombay, 1843, 

Ahmad *Ali (of Delhi), —- Faiz-hd chashma. (An Elementary Grammar of Urdu). Delhi, 1845. 

Forbes, Duncan, — The Hindustani Manual: a Pocket-Companion for those ivho visit Ind'a in 
any Capacity : intended to facilitate the essential Attainments of Conversing 
U'ith Fluency and Composing ivith Accuracy in the most useful of all the 
Languages spoken in our Eastern Empire. In two Parts. Part /.— 
A compendious Grammar of the Language. Part II.—A Vocabulary 
of useful Words, English and Hindustani. London, 1845, 2nd Editioji, 
considerably improved, London, 1848, New Edition, London, 1859. 

,, and Platts, J. T.. — New Edition, carefully revised by J. T. Platts. 

London, 1874. 9th Edition, ib., 1889. 12th Edition, London (no date). 

A Grammar of the Hin liistdni Language in the Oriental and Roman 
Character, U'ith numerous copper-plate Illustrathms of the Persian and 
Dtvanf'ujari iSystems of alphabetic Writing: to which is added a copious 
Selection of easy Extracts for reading, in the Perst-Arabic and Devandgau 
Characters, formiitg a cianpL-te Introduction to the \Totd-Kahd)il and~\ 
Bwdi-o-Bahdr; together udth a Vocabulary nf all the and various 

explanatory Eotes. London, 1846. New Editions, London, 1855, 1858, 
and 1862. (Reviewed by I'Abbc Bertrand in Journal Asiatviue, IV., viii. 
(1846), pp. 377 and If.) See also Ariiot, Sandford. 

A Dictionary, Hindustani and English, to which is added a reversed Part, 
English and Hindustani. London, 1848. An Edition in Roman 
Characters. London, 1859. A smaller Hindustani and English Dictionary 
[Roman Characters]. London, 1862, 

Dobbie, Captain Robert Sheddon, — A Pocket Dictionary of English and Eindoostan'u 
London, 1846-47. 

Eastwick, E.B., — A concise Grammar of the Hindustani Language, to which are added Selections 
for Reading. London, 1847. 2nd Edition by Rev. G. Small, ih., 1858. 

Handbook of the Bombay Presidency, with an Account of the Bombay City, 
2nd Edition . . , revised and . . . rewritten [by E. B. E.]. 

London, 1881. (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and Dialogues ; Gujarati, 
Hindustani, Marathi.) 

Brice, N.,_ Dictionary, Hindustani and English. Romanized. Calcutta, 1847. 3rd Edition 

^ (revised by E. J. Lazarus). Benares, 1880. 
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Insha Allah Khan, Mir; and Mutiammad Hasan (Qatil), — Dar^a-e Laixfat.or the Grammar 
and Idiom of the Urdu Language, By Mir Insha Allah Khan and 
Mohammed Hasan Katil. Murshidabad, 1848. 

Imam Bakhsh, Maulavi, — Grammar of the Urdu Language, by Muulvi Imam Buksh, of the 
Delhi College. Delhi, 1849. 

Wajid *Ali Khan, — Guldasta-e Anjumdn, [A Hiuddstaul Manual, containing a Reader, 
a Collection of Prorerbs, Tables of Genders of Nouns, Rules of Grammar, 
and Simple Arithmetic.] Agra, 1849. 

Anon.,_ Anglo Hmdnstanee Han Ihook. Calcutta and LoikIhu, 1850. 

Hindustani Spelling Look in the Roman Character, 4th Edition, Allahabad, 1850. 

Grant Henry N., — An Anglo-Bindoosfanee Vocahuktrg, adapted for Euroi>oan Sojourners in 
India, Calcutta, 1850. 

Anon., _ A Vicfionarg, Lit fish, Bindnostanee and Persian, Madras, 1851. 

Benson, Lieut., — A few Words on the Arabic Derivatives in Hindustani, London, 1852. 

Brown. C. P., — The Zillah Dictionary in the Roman Character: ewplainiag the various IPorJs 
ii-bcd in Businei<s in India, Madras, 1852. 

„ English and BlnJustani Phraseologg, or Exercises in Idioms, Calcutta, 1855. 

Prochnow, J. Dettlow, — Anfangsyrnnde eincr Gramniatih der hindustanisehea Spraehe, 
Berlin, 1852, 

Carnegy, Patrick, — Kachahri Technicalities, or a Glossary ffTn-ms Rural, Oficial and Genual 
in daily Use in the Courts of Laiv and in lllnsti atoui of th< Tenun^, 
Cfr'^fonis, Art?- anil Monufactures of Himlusttdn, Allahabad, 1853, 2iid 
Edition, 1877. 

Faulkner, Alexander, — l^he Orientahst s Grammatical Vade Hrcnm : In-ing an easy Introduction 
to the Rules aud Prlndjdes if the Hindustani, Persian, and Gujarati 
Langamjes, Bombay, 1854. 

Anon., — Hindustani Scliool Dktioaauj {RomanizeiV), English and Urdu. Calcutta, 1854. 

,, English ami Hinilustoni \ ocabulary. MadrU'^, 1^54. 

Davi^prasad, — Debipresdd’s pidyghAt Grammar and Eyerclses In PrrAan, English, Arabic, 
Bimh.e, Oordoo and Bengali, With an Analysis of Arabic and synonymom 
Words; and of logical Ary iiment. For the Use of Students. Calcutta, 
1854. 

Fallon, S. W., — An English-Hinjustaiii Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and Pla 

used in civil, uinnutd, revenue, and mercantile Ajfairs; desiyaul especially 
to assist Translators of Laiv Papers, Calcutta, 1858. 

,, A romanizel English-lllndustani Law and Commercial Dxdionanj (ff Words and 

Phrases used in civil, criminal, revenue, and merranfile Affairs, by S. W. P. 
Edited and revised by Lula Eaqir Chand, Bcnarc^, 1888. 

A llindustani-English Law and Commercial Didionary, comprising many Law 
Phrases and Notes in addition to the Law Phrases given in the general 
Dictionary. Baiiaras, 1879. 

„ A Sew HindustanUEngUsh Dictionary. With Illustrations from Hindustani 

Ldtvaiure and Folk-Lore, Baiiaras, 1879. 

A Aew English-Hindustani Dictionary. With Illustrations from English 
Literature and CoUnq,,ial English translated into Hindustani, by S. W. F. 
Assisted by Lala Faqir Chand, Vaish, of Delhi. Banaras and London, 1883. 
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Ghulam, HLusain, — A Collection of Idiomatic Sentence b in English and ELindooBtanee^h^ Ghoolani 
Hoosain, Madras, 1858. 

Karimu’d-din Maulvx, — Q iwaUlu 'l~muhtadi, [A Hindostaiii Grammar in Hindostrini.], 3rd 
Edition, Agra, 1858. Another Edition, Lahore, 1862. 

Williams^ (Sir) Monier, — Rudiments of Hindustani Grammar. Cheltenham, 1858. 

,, „ An Easg Introduction to the Study of Hindus h mi, London, 1858. 

„ Hindustani Primer; containing a First Grammar suited to Beginners and a 

Yocahulary of common Words on various Subjects, Together icith useful 
Phrases and short Stories. London, 1860. 

,, A practical Hind}istani Grammar; also Hindustani Selections by Cotton 

Mather. London, 1862. Another Edition, 1876. 

Gbulam Muhamtaad, — Colloquial Dialogues in Hindustani, London, 1850. 

Ravorty, H. G., — Thesaurus of English and Hindustani Technical Terms used in Building and 
other useful ; and scientific Manual of Words ami Phrases in 

the higher Branches of Knowledge; containing upwards of fve thousand 
Words not generally to be found in the English and Urdu Dictionaries^ 
Hertford (printed), 1850. 

Auon., — Urdu-Efiglish Vocabulary. Benares, 1860. 

Haidar Jang Bahadur, —• Key to Hindustani, or an easy Method of acipiirlag Hindustani in the 
original CharaLtm', By Hyder »iuiig Bahadoor. London, 1861. 

I&Tari Das, — The SuldieVs Hinloostanee Companion^ or, A Guide to the most widely spoktu 
Language of the Cuiiidry, by 15 a bn Ishuree Benares, 18G1. 

Mathor, Cotton, — Glossary, Hindustani an I English, to the Neaj Testament and Psalms 

London, 1861. 

See also Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

Hazolgrovo, G. P., — A Vocabulary, English an I Hindu^tanee , , , containing 

Homenclciture of Ordinance t<tores a Collection of ^Military 

Terms . , . Bombay, 1865. 

Mathura Prasad Mi&ra, —* Trilingual Dictionary, being a comprehensive Leficon in English, Urdu 
and Hill'll, exhihitinj the i^yllahic Pronunciaiion and Etymology. With 
Exjdanalions in English, Urdu and Hindi In the Roman Character, 
Benares, 1865. 

Holroyd, W., B. M,, — Tas-hll AVKalam, or Hindnstani made easy. Pc. I., Lahore, 1866 ; 

Pt. I., Delhi, 1867; Part I„ Lahore, 1870. Complete, London, 1873. 
Another Edition, 1889 (Reviewed. The 1873, pp. 731 and ff.) 

Blumhardt, C. H., — Outlines of Amharic, containing an English, Oordoo and Amharv 

Vocabulary^ Phrases in English and Amharic, an<J a rudimentary Gramma), 
for the use of the Force proceeding to Abyssinia, Seranipore, 1867. 

Borradaile, Capt. G. E,, — A Vocabulary, English and lliihlustani, for the Use of Military 

tStudeiits^ Madras Presidency. Madras, 1868. 

^xxon» _ the Romanized Hinhistanee Manual, Madras, 1860. 

Durga Prasad, _ Guide to Legal Translations; or a collection of Words and Phrases used in the 

Translation of Legal Papers from Ui'du into English, Benares, 1860 ; 
2nd Edition, ib., 187L 

The EnglishUrdu Translator s Companion. Pait I, Benares, 1884. 
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Etlieriiigton, Bev. W., — The Student's Grajnmar of the Hindi Language, Benares and London, 
1870 ; Another Edition, Benares and London, 1873. (Reviewed. Indvm 
Evangelical Review^ Vol. I (1874), p, 524). 

,, ,, Bhasha-Bhaslcai'y a Grammar of the Hindi Language, Benares, 1873. 

(Reviewed, ib.^ p. 385 and ff.) 

Muhammad *Ali, — The Hindustani Teacher, 3rd Edition, Bangalore, 1870 ; 4th Edition. 
ih,, 1876, 

Kellogg, S, H., — Vocabularies of certain Himalayan Dialects, by Rev. Tf. J. P. Morrison, 
Missionary of the Fresh, Foard in India; Fresented, and accompanied 
icith Comparative Tables if Hindi Decle^isional System-^, hv Rev. S. H. 
Kellogg, of the same Mission, Procrediags of the American Orientiil 
Society, October, 1871, ])p. xxxvi. and fl. In V^ol. X. of the Journal of 
the A. 0. S. 

„ A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated the High Hindi 
Braj, and the Eastern Hindi of ike Rdmdyan of Tiiln Dus^ aho the 
colloquial Dialects of Rdjputdnd, Kumdon, Avadh, Riwd, Bhojpur, 
Mngadha, Maithila (’do), etc., with copiozis philological Xotes. Fir^t 
Edition. Allahabad and Calcutta, 18/6. ^nd Edition, London, 1893. 
(The title as given above ib that of tiic 2nd Edition. That of the 1st 
Edition is shorter.) 

Anon., — Elements of Eindoostanee Grammar. Prepared for the Thomason Civil Engineerh,^ 

College, RoorJcee. Roorkee, 1872, 

Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and llindustanu Lahore 187"> 
1873, 1878. 

Dowson, John, — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language, London, 1872; tb. 1887 
(Reviewed by J, B[eames] in Indian Antiqiiary, Vol, II. p. 56.) 

„ f A Binddstdru Exercise-Boolz; containing a Serbs of Passages and Extracts 

adapted /or Translation into Hindustani, London, 1872. 

Anon., — A Hindi-English Dictionary for the use of Schools. Benares, 1873. 

Furrell, J. W., — Hmdustam f^ynonyms; a Collection of proximo tely synonymous Words in daily 
Use in the Hindustani Language : icith Explanations of the Diferences 
of Meaning obtaining between them. Calcutta, 1873. 

Sadasukh Lai, — An Anglo-Urdu Dictionary, Allahabad, 1873. 

Atkinson, E. T., — Statistical, descriptive and historical Accoiint of the Korth-Wesiern Provinces 

of India. Edited by E. T. A. Allahabad, 1874. Burideh Yocahnlarv 
Vol. I., pp, 104, 105. 

,, See Benson, T. 

Homem, Paulo Maria, hovo ^ocalulario era Portyguez, Concaynm, Ingleze Hindustani, 
Co-ordenado para o uso dos seus patricios gue ptreorrem a India Ingleza. 
Assagao, Bombaim (printed), 1874. 

Pezzoni, Monsignore, — Granmatica italiana e indosta^ia, Sirdhana, 1874. 

Platts, John T., — A Grammar of the Hindustani or Urdu Language, London, 1874 

’’ ITindustdnl or Lrdu, (Article in Vol. XI., Encyclopaedia Brittanica 9th 

Edition, pp. 840 and £f.) Edinburgh, 1880. 

’* Dictionary of Lcdit^ Classical Hindi, and English, London, 1884. 

'» See Forbes, Duncan. 
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Sell, Rev. E., — Khulasatu *l-qaioanln. An Elementary Grammar, Madras, 1874; 1878; 

ik, 1879. 

,, „ Jami^u ^l-qawanin, Madras, 1877. 5th Edition, iJ., 1887. 

Auriilac, H., — Petit Manuel Fran^ais-BTiyidoustanL Calcutta, 1875. 

Bate, J. D., — A Dictionary of the Eindee Language. Benares, 1875. (Reviewed by J. Beames— 
Indian Antiquaryy Vol. lY, (1875), p. 223.) 

Plunkett, Capt, Gr. T., — The Co?H'ersa^iOH Manual in English, Rindustani, Persian, and 
Fushto. London, 1875, 2nd Edition (by Lieut,-Colonel G. T. P,) 
Revised, London, 1893, 

Stapley, L. A., — Exercises, English and Urdu, Part II, Calcutta, 1875, 

•Abdu ’1- wad (Id, Maulavi, — New Bomanized Dictionary, English and Urdu, by Maulawi 
Abdool Wadood. Calcutta. 1876. 2nd Edition, {h., 1879. 

Deloncle, Francois, — Diotionnaire hindoustani-frangais et frangais-liindoiistani, suivid’un Voca- 
hulatre mythologique, historique et geographique de Vlnde, puhlie sons la 
Direction de M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1875. [Introduction by Garcin 
de Tassy, Only 32 pages of the Dictionary have appeared.] 

Anon., — Glossary of Indian Terms,for Use of Oficers of Bevenne, Madras, 1877. 

Blochmanu, H., — English and Urdu School Dictionary, Boynanized, 8tb Edition, Calcutta, 1877. 

Anon., IFemorandufti on a Point oj Dtihhrii Gta)/mictr . London, 18^8. 

Dias D. F. X., — A Vocabulary in jloe Languages: English, Poriuguese, Goa, Marathi and 
Hifidustani, Printed in the Roman Character. Satara, 1878, 

_ focabulary of Technical Terms used in EUmtoitarij Vernacular School Books, Lahore. 

1879. 

Vaz, A., — The Marine OmceVs Hindustani Interpreter. Rombay, 1879. 

Lyall, C. J., — Sketch of the Hindustani Language. Edinburgli, 1880. 

Craven, Rev. T., — The Boyal School Virtionary, in English and Bo)iiaii-Urdu, Lucknow, 1881. 

The Gem Dictionary, in English and Hindustani. Lucknow, 1831. 

„ The Popular Dictionary in English-.Hindustani and HindnstanGEnglish. 

London and Lucknow, 1888. Revised and enlarged Edition [by B. 
H. Badlev], Lucknow, 1889. 

The Euyal Dictionary, EugU-di-Hindustani. London, Bell and Sons, 1895. 

Grierson, G. A., — A Handbuoh to the Kayathi {2nd Edition Kaitld) Character, First Edition, 
Calcutta, 1881 ; 2ud Edition, Calcutta, 1899. 

Hutchinson, B. F., — Glossary of Medical and MedkoHjtgal Terms, ^'C, 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 
1881. 

Beames, J,, — Handbook of the Bengal Presidency. IViih an Account of Calcutta City 
[by E, B. East wick]. LondoTi, 1S82. (Sec. 1 contains Vocahularits and 
Dialogues, Be)tgall, Hindi, by J. B.) 

See Dowson. J.*, Bate, J. D. 

Browne, J., ~ Bindi Primer in Roman Characters. Loudon, 18S2. 

Palmer, E., ~ A Swplijied Grammar of Binduftani, Persian, and Arabic. London, 1882. 
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Pincott, Frederic, — The Hindi Manual^ comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both 
Literary and Provincial; complete Syntax; Hxercises in various iStylts 
of Hindi Composition; Dialogues on several subjects; and a useful Voca^ 
bulary. London, 1882. Third Edition, London, 1890. 

Keegan, W., — Grammatica Linguae Indostance, Sardhana, 1883. 

„ A Vocabulary in Urdu, Latin, and English. Sardhana, 1882. 

Foulques, Al. Ed., Prof., — Hindostani zaban he Qa^oaid, Grammatica indostana\ad Uso dealt 
iialiani. Napoli, 1883. 

Vinson, J., — Elements de la Grammaire hindoustanie^ Paris, 1883. 

„ Manuel de la Langtte hmdoustani. Paris, 1899. 

Benson, T., — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the North-Western Provinces of 
India . , Edited by E. T. Atkinson. Yol. VII., Allahabad, 1884. 
On pp. 501-503 A Vocabulary by T. B. of the Patois of Agra. 

Anon., — English-Hindi Dictionary for the Use of Schools. Revised Edition, Calcutta, 1885, 

,, Polyglot Grammars and Dialog^ies. Dellii, 1885. 

„ Handbook to Hindoostanee Conversation, ^'c. Calcutta, 1886, 

,, Hayidhook to Hvidustani Conver$aiio 7 i. Serampore, 1886. 

,, Hindustani Manual for Beginners. Bombay, 1886, 

Baness, J. P., — Manual of Hindustani. Calcutta, 1836. 

Dina Natha Deva, — Hindustani Grammar. Calcutta, 1886. 

Beynolds, M. C., — Household Hindustani. A Manual for Neiv-comers. Calcutta, 1886,"* 

Courtois, Liout.-CoL, — A Manual of the Hindustani Language as spoken in i<outhern hidxa 
. . , , Madras, 1887. 


Guni Lai, — The Lnperial Anglo-Nagri Diciumary. By Goonee Lai, Dinapore, 1887. 

ipashamat ‘All, M., — A Manual of English Idiomatic Phrases with Urdu Equivalents. 
Bombay, 1886, 


MadhUBudan, Pandit, — MadhueMnunighaMu. [A Hindi Dictionary.] Lahore, 1887. 
Kaisar Batot, Mirza, Shahzada, — Kaisar Kdsh. [A Hindi Dictionary.] Allahabad, 1887. 
Bardley-Wilmot, Lieut. H., — Hindustani Idiomatic Sentences, Madras, 1837. 

Rogers, E. H., — How to speak Hindustani. London, 1887. 

Saiyid Ahmad, — Einddsianl-Urdu LuijJmt. Delhi, 1887. 

Anon,, — How to speak English. English and Urdu, Lucknow, 1888. 

„ Useful Sentences. English and Urdu. Lucknow, 1888. 


Kempson, M., — The Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani, or Progressive Exercises 
•with Notes and . . . Vocahularkc. A Manual. 
Another Edition, 1894. 


in Translation, 
London, 1890. 


St. Quentin, Bene — Qrammaire hindouttanie. R^^uen, 1890. (Roman character.) 

Smith, Percy, — Urdu Grammar. Calcutta, 1890. 

Tweedie, J., _ Hindmtani as it aught to be spoken. Calcutta, 1890 ; 2nd Edition, ib., 1893 
Amir A^imad, — Amids Dictionary. Rampnr, 1891. 

Baiju Das, Babn, — Bihilt Ko»h. (A Hindi Dictionary in Hindi.) Bankipore, 1892. 
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Bluzahardt, J. P., — Military Focahularies, I, — Engli^h^Bindtcstani. London, 1892. 

Dias, S. S. de Jesus, — Treg Mil Vocabulos em Portugu°.%^ Concanu Inglex e 
Bombaim, 1892. 

Gokhale, V,, — Hindugtam toilhout a Master, Bombay, 1892. 

Phillips, Colonel A. H., — Emdmtani Idioms, with Vocabulary. London, 1892, 

Bosant, Capt. T. H. G., — The Persian and Urdu Letter-writer. Calcutta, 1893. 

Jawahir Singh, — The Urdu Teacher. Umballa, 1893. 

Seidel, A., — Theoretiseh-praktische Grammatih dei' Hindiistani-Sprache, Mit Uhunggiachey\ in 
arabischer Schri/t, und ein deutsch-hindustani Woi'terhwh. Wien, Pest. 
Leipzig, 1893. 

Mul^mznad Jalilu *r-Rahman Kh an (ManiaYi)> — Urdu Qanuni Dictionary. Umballa, 1894. 

Schultze, 1C., — Grammatih der hindustaaiscken Sprache. Liepzig, 1894, 

Green, Lieut,-Col. A. O., — A Practical Hindustani Grammar. Oxford, 1895. 

McCarthy, L., — Grammaire JE[indu$tani~Fran(^ai8e, Verviers, 1895. 

Ranking, G., — A Guide to Hindustani. Calcutta, 1395, 

„ JJrdu-English Primer, for the Use of the Colonial Artillery, 1899. 

Small, G., ~ A Grammar of the Urdu or Hvidustani Layiguage. Calcutta, 1895. 

„ See also Roebuck, Lieut. Th. 

Small, G. ; Francis, C. R. ; and Nash (Mrs. Fraser), — Angto-Urdu Handbook; or, Hitidus- 

tani Guide for the Use of Medical Practitioners in Northern India, 
Calcutta, 1895. (Reviewed, Asiatic Quarterly Review, New Series, IX. 
pp. 497 and ff.). 

Anon., — The Students* Hindi-English Dictionary. Benares, 1896. 

Greaves, Edwin, — A Grammar of Modern Hindi. Benares, 1896. 

Sangagi Rao, S., — A practical Method of Learning the Hvidusiayii Language. Madras, 1897. 

„ „ A Handy Urdu-English Dictionary, based on Shakespear and the best Modern 

Authorities. Madras, 1899. 

Haig, T, I^^olseley, — Hints on the Study of Urdu. Allahabad, 1898. 

Narain, R., — The Best Instructor of Hindustani, without the aid of a Munshi, English and 
Boman. Muttra, 1808. 

Tagliabue, Camillo, — Grammatica della Lingua indostana o Urdu. Torino, Roma, Firenze, 1892. 

2nd Edition. Manuale e Glossario della Lingua, . , . , ^ 

Roma, 1898. 

Thoburn, W. L., — The English-Urdu Dictionary. Lucknow, 1898. 

Chiranji Lai, Lala, — Hindustdni Makhzan-ul-Muhdwardt. Treasury of Urdu Idioms, Delhi. 

1900. 

Daun, George J., — An Introduction to Hindi Prose Composition. Benares, 1900. 
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Tlumni, C. A .,—'Hindustani Self-Tatighi^ With correct Pronunciation* For Iravellers* 
Students, Officials, Soldiers, Traders, etc. London, 1002. 

Arya, — Hindi Grammar, in Hindi and English, in ivhich is tr^at^d Braj rjialecf irith Iliartta^ 
tions from the Bajnlti, Benares, n, <L 

‘Abdu ’l-lah, Mir, commonly called Miskin, — See Gilchrist, John Borthwii k. 

Amaduzzi (Amadutius), Jo. Christophero, — See Beligatti, Cassiano, 

Badley, B. H., — See Craven, Rev. T. 

Bertrand, UAbbe, — See Forbes, Duncan; Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Hciiodoxe. 

Callenberg, J. H., — See Schultze, Benj. 

Paqir Chand, Lala (Vaish), of Delhi, — See Fallon, S. W. 

Francis, C. B., — See Small, G. 

Hunter, William, M.D., — See Taylor, Captain Joseph. 

Lazarus, E. J., — See Brice, X. 

Xioes, W. Nassau, — See Thompson, J. T, 

Monier-Williams, — See Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

Muhammad Fitrat, Mirza, — S<^e Hadhy, George. 

Mul^ammad Hasan (Qatil), — See In^a Allah Khau. 

Nash, Mrs. Fraser, — See Small. G. 

Reinaud, — See Garcin de Ta-.sy, Josejih li^Modore. 

Scott, W., — See Gilchrist, J, Bortlnvick. 

De Sacy, Silvestre, — See Muhammad Sfilili (Mirza), and Price. Captain Mdlliafii. 

Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Taylor, Captain doseph ; Roebuck, Lieut. 1. 

Tarini-charan Mitra, — See Price, Captain W, 

(7’o he contifined.) 


REPORTS made DFRING THE PROGRESS OF EXCAVATIONS AT PATNA. 

BY EABU P. C. MTJKHAEJI. 

(Coreluded front Vol. XXXI. p. 498,) 

REPORT No. III. -- FEBRUARY, 1897. 

In February ?897 the important results oi^tained U”ere the discoveries oj, ^^1) a Buddhist temple, 
toai in plan, at Na'-iratanpUr ; (2) ghats, — three retaining walls and tiights or ,4eps leadiner to the 
old bed or the Sohan. just north ol the tank ot WAris ‘Aii Khan ; (3) -everal largo pieces of the A&dka 
pillar, and some walls on tlie north and weNt of the tomb, and south of the Kallu Talao ; and 
(d) rooms, probably of a vihdra, about 12 ft?et below the high mound, which is just west of the 
Chaman Talao. 
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I recommenced 


FfGJ 











to 









1 

yj 



I- 

Finding that the high field near Nauratanptlr was cleared of its crops 
excavations. It was here that one of the 
most important discoveries at Patalipotra 
was brought to light. It appeared to be 
a Suddhist tomple^ oval in plan, with 
subsidiary buildings at the two sides. The 
thickness of the main wall is about 5 feet, 
while the length and breadth of the chamber 
are 50 and 19 feet respectively. The 
northern apse appears to have been the 
shrine, for a partition wall is traceable still. 

The side-walls were opened. The import¬ 
ance of this structure will be known to 
students of Fergusson’s History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture^ in which the 
author, in discussing the forms of the Kurle 
and similar caves, could not, as a matter of 
proof, trace their origin. But, remembering 
the fact that it was Asoka, who, making 
the Buddhist faith as the State religion, 
covered the whole of India with religious 

monuments, this Nauratanphr temple (Fig. 1) most probably supplied the idea for the four of the 
cave-temples cut in the living rock in the Deccan and Central India. A little south of the existing 
remains are two stone architraves, w'hich must ha^e belonged to this temple. 

II, 

The second important discovery made was a line of 
gh&ts with retaining walls, ju^t north of Waris ‘Ali 
Khan’s Tank, and on the south bank of the old bed of 
the Suhan or one of its channels (Fig. 2). In digging 
into the jiits of a brickfield, just south of the railway line, 
I discovered a line of ancient wall, alM)Ut lo feet below 
the present level of the ground. It runs almost parallel 
to the road (just south of it), and the railway line on the 
north. I traced about 400 feet of it on the east and 
west. The ghats do not appear to have been continuous, 
but are at short distances, each bounded by walls. Both 
the walls and the steps are an interesting study; the walls 
have hatter on the south face, not much on the river-side; 
—"while the steps are made up of horizontal and vertical 
layers of bricks, which are usually very large, finely grained 
and well burnt. Near the steps is black soil, below and 
beyond which is the stratum of the sand of the Sob an, 
rather large in grain and yellowish in colour. Here 
some very interesting questions present themselves for 
solution : — when was this series of ghdts built ? And 
when did the Sohan cease to flow here, since above the 
stratum of sand there is an accumulation of ordinary 
earth, about 12 feet in depth ? And at what rate jier 
century was the level of the ground here raised ? 


F/G.2 


ffULAND OR 
MAN WAR BASH 


R A fL iVA Y 






LINE 




THE SOHAN 
^GHAT , 



WAPiSALi KhAN^ 
tank 



III. 


About 500 yards cast of the above site, and on the north of the railway line, is a high field 
lied the Buland or Manwar Bagh (Fig. 2), where, in digging wells, the villagers found large 
hi cks of sal-wood some years ago. - which may turnout to be the beams of the pallisades, 
e tioned by Megasthenes. I dug here in two places. Ihe method of erecting of these s^ff-beams 
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was peculiar. One near Baliadurpur was exhumed last year by the villagers, and it was found to 
stand on two others, crossing each other at right angles, thus : — 



In one ot the two diggings I found a wall or a mass of brickwork, on which the beam I searched 
r'or was most probably standing. 

r/0.3 

"Tj . ^.J5I 




kauu talao 


1V£LL 


eARDEN 


IV. 

ill the garden just west of the 
Kallu Tal&o I discovered some walls 
near a wcdh of which the southern one 
might be a Cuntinuation of that of the 
vlhdra I bnmglit to light on the south 
of the tank. But as the proprietor of 
the garden would not allow me to dig 
further, I wa> unabli^ to verify my 
su[)jMi^ition and to exhume the rooms 
already traceable there (Fig. 3). 



Ou the south of the tank and ou the north and west of the tomb, I found some walls anJ 

.^e\eral large ]aeeev the A66ka pillar, though the 
bit'- of the latter'^ foundation, which I bcarclicd for, 
va^ not traced. Finding one of tin* wal]> going 
underneath tiie -outh "ide of the tonib, I drove a tunnel 
along its rastern bide and wvnt underneath the 

ceuti^, and then found tliat the wall had been reuKAcd 
when the tomb wa^ built about 500 tears ago : 
Xotliitur else wa> discoverf-d. On tin- north of the 
tninb .->"me walls were also traced. But the important 
find.- here were innumerable fragments of tlu* A&^ka 
pillar, to discover ^shich I liad been excavating on 
^^e^eral of the pieeeb were large, — one about 5 feet in length, and about 2 feet b inches 

in breadth. Thete relics are invariably found about 
10 feet below tlie present k-yel of the held. This 
10 feet btratum of soil is thickly com 2 >osel of rubble- 
bricks au'l earth, below which is a layer of black soil, 
about 2 feet in dejJth, and in this the Asoka relicb are 
invaiiably found. \Vhere the larger I'ieces are found, 
the black boil is deeper by 3 and 4 feet, and in a few 
places more. This black soil i.s composed chiefly of 
charcoal ashes, and lime. And noting the fact that 
the larger fragments show a flaklng-off m the smooth 
and highly j^olibhed surface, I began to thinl; that the 
A&6ka pillar was destroyed by fire. It seemed 
to me that the story of the destruction of the pillar in 
the light o-f the finds is explainable tlius : — Fuel dry 
lta\eb, and other combustibles were probably massed 
around the great column to a considerable height, and 
^et on fire; ■ certainly, a most cheap and expeditious 
way of destruction, perhapb resorted to probably by 
Baja Sabanka Deva of Kama Suvarna in the sixth 
century A. D. This 2‘rocesb would cause the destruc- 
tn>n of the I'illar by first flaking off the surfaces and 
then tlie body, and the smaller bits of fragments 
might have been burnt down to lime. Later on the 
burnt remain^ would be Si>read over a groat area by wind and age; and when King Purna Yarma, 
the last or Asgka’s race, robtored the Buddhist rehgion and monuments, hia men must hare levelled 
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the ground afresh to build the vihdra^ the foundation walls of which I exhumed. When Hiuen 
Tsiang visited Pataliputra, the rer^tored monuments were again in decay. And during the period 
of Muhammadan supremacy, the work of vandalism was completed; so that above the black soil 
a thick stratum of rubble-bricks, about 10 feet in depth, was formed. 

It is rather surprising that though several hundreds of fragments of the Asoka pillar have been 
found, no inscribed piece has yet been discovered. And since the Chinese travellers mention only 
one edict pillar at Nili, the birthplace of Asoka, about 3 h, more than half a mile, south of the old 
city (the two others being simply noted, and not described as inscribed), a doubt arises in my mind 
whether the pillar, of which I exhumed fragments, ever had any inscription. Where was this Nili ? 
If Patna be the old city, on which Sher Shah constructed his town, then the site of Nili must be 
somewtiero near RauipUr, south of the railway station. 



The high mound just 
west of the Chaman Taido 
claimed my attention; for 
Dr. Waddell had directed 
me to go down as far as 
I could, this site being the 
likely one to yield important 
results as to the monuments 
of Naiida and Chandragupta. 
So I dug deep both on the 
north and on the south, 
about 10 feet down, and, 
going down about 3 feet 
farther, sprung two tunne\s, 
so as to meet eacli other at 
the midmost point (Fig. 6). 
In excavating I found, in the 
middle pit on the south side, 
some walls^ drains, and holes 
(Fig. G). The holes appear 
to have been made ])y ^ome 
vandals of old, tv ho, sjiring- 
iiig w'elh and tracing tlie then 
('xisting walls, took out all 
the bricks they could lay 
hands on, just as they are now 
doing at JJihar, Bakra^— 
Besail (ancient Vai^rdi) and 
other places. 


The walls do not exactly run parallel to one another. There is a drain, 6 inches wide, just on 
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VII. 

About 500 yards north-east of the Kallu Taiao, and just north of the railway line, I discovered 
some remains of ancient structures, of which one seemed to be an arch, the second a wall belonging 
to a house, and the third, a very long wall, about 200 yards long, east to west, enibanhing an ancient 
ditch. This sketch (Fig, 8), done from memory, will show them letter — 



^OAD ri y 


Tlte ancient ditcli turns towards the nortli, leading to an ancient and very large tank, on the 
north of which is a small temple, sacred to Si tala Devi, in which are a few relics of ancient sculpture. 
And just on the ^^est of this tank is another modern temple, probably on the site of an ancient one, 
whore are enshrined a lingo with the face of Parbati attached to it, and two carved bars, belonging to 
a Buddhist railing, of which several posts were recovered for the purpose of the local Museum. 
The linga is said to have been found in the ditch, just north of the newly-discovered wall, 

VIII. 

On the west of the village of Kurnrahar and in the fields I detected walls several feet below the 
present level of the ground, whicli should be opened and traced in order to discover the nature of the 
buildings they indicate. 


IX. 


I found that the temple at Naurutanphr, aiul the ghats south of the WAris *A11 Khah’s Tank, 
are much more interesting than at tirst I tliouglu. The temple showt>d better as 1 went down, 
indicating several stages of construction, and tlie main oval cliamber was found to he subdivided by 


}»artition-walk, nortli to south, and ea^t to we-t, 
elsewhere in India. 



, a peculiarity I hav(‘ not seen 


Ihe glints and the retaining walls I followed up to mure tlian 400 feet ca^t and west. The 
are-mall but pretty and are at short distances, being backed by the retaining wall, which is 
double in tlie intervening '^])ace between the ghui.<. The second wall towards the Suhau has a mass of 


brickw<.»rk. r>loping towards the water ot tlie river, which might have been 
drink and bathe. A sketch plan (Fig. 9) will explain my meaning ; — 

ground L£ve:l 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XYIIIth CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 

(Conti? 2 ued from p. 44.) 


1795.—-K-o. XI. 

Fort William 30th March 1705. 

Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 

To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government. 

—I beg you will be pleased to inform the Honble. the Governor General in Council, that the 
Brig Dispatch arrived from Port Cornwallis yesterday M’hich place she left on the 7th Instant. 

I have the pleaswer to acquaint you that the Sea Horse Brig had a remarkable quick passage 
to the Andamans and was to sail for Pegu on the 9th Instant. Lieutenant Eamsay Las trans¬ 
mitted me the Accounts of the Settlement, for the last three Months which I now send yon; to 
enable him to pay up all the Establishment he has drawm on Government Bills of Exchange accord¬ 
ing to the accompanying list for Cash paid into the Treasury there. I have to observe that in the 
Account Current he only gives credit for 10,000 Rupees by the two last Vessels that were dispatched 
tlie remaining part of the Cash, I last drew for tlie use of the Settlement will be sent by the hrst 
Vessel that Sails, and \\ill be given credit for in the next three Months Accounts. 

I have the honor 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans 

Calcutta 25tli March 1795. 

Ordered that the List of Bills received from Major Kyd, be presented to the Accountant 
General, and that an Extract from his Letter relative to the accounts at the Andamans be sent with 
the Accounts also, to the Military Auditor General for his Report upon them. 


1795.— No. XII. 

Fort William 8th May 1795. 

Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Superintendant at the Andamans 8th Alay. To Edward Hay Esqr,, Secretary to the Government. 

_I request you ^^ill be pleased to acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Coiiin.:] 

that the Cornwallis Snow is in readiness to sail for the Andamans with Provisions and Stores, 
and that I wish for his permission to dispatch her. I also beg leave to acquaint the Board that it 
will be necessary to send by her Ten Thousand Eupees in Gold Coin for the payment of the 
Establishment for March and April last and request tliat an Order on the Treasury may be graiu-d 
for that Amount. 

I have the honor to be &c 
CSigned) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

Calcutta, 8th May 1795. 

Agreed that the Snow Cornwallis be Dispatched with the Provisions and Stores, embarked 
in that Vessel to the Andamans, and that an order on the Treasury be granted in favor of the 
Superintendant for the amount, as requested, issuable half in Gold Mohurs, and half in Pieces 
of four Eupees. 
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17d5. — Wo. XIII. 

Fort William 22d. June 1793. 

Bead a Letter from the Military Auditor General. 

Military Auditor General 17th June. To the Hoiible. Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General 

in Council, Military Department, 

Honble. Sir, — By the returns transmitted to the Military Board by the Commissary of Provi- 
<?iL>ns at the Andamans, it appears that Grain and Provisions to a consid(‘rable Amount furni>hed by 
the Garrison Storekeeper in Fort William, have I eon issued to the C’oiivicts at Port Cornwallis, anti 
as the exponce of provisions to the Convicts in my Humble Opinion belongs to tlie Civil Department. 
1 request that if the Board should also he of this Oianion you vill be pleased to authorize me to 
transfer charges of this nature, from time to time, to the Debit of General Bot^ks. 

I liave the honor to be &c 

(Signed) John Murray^ Colonel ^lilitary Auditor General. 

Mily. Auditor Genl s Office 
I7th June 1795* 

Agreed to the transfer abovenientiemed, and orLlcrcd that tie ^lilitary Auditor General be 
a c (j uainted acc 0rdin gly, 

1795. — Wo. XIV. 

Fi»rt William 22d. June 1705. 

Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 

1 1 .' Edward Hay Ev|r, Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I request you >m 1] be so good as to acquaint tlie H<.»nble, tlie Governor General in 
L’oimcii, tliat as tlie Moiisoou is now fairly e^?tabli^bod it is my wish to send the Dispatch Brig t{> 
the Andamans, with Stock and private Articles of Siq.plios tliat must be wanted there, 1 have beer, 
prevented from propo:^ing to dispatch her before, from the danger there would liave l>een to so small 
a Vessel during the tempestuous Weather at the change of tlie Monsoon, 

I beg also to represent that, owing to the want of the Services of the Sea Horse Brig, there will 
l.e occasion to scud a supply of Grain for the use of the Settlement, and as at this Season, freight 
may probably be procured on Vessels Sailing to the Eastward, I beg I may he iiermitted to agre^* 
with the oHMicrs of ^uch Vessels to convey five or Six Hundred hags of Grain to Port Cornvalii- 
wldcli I will endeavour to do at as easy a rate ns possible. 

I have the honor to be Ac 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

Calcutta 22d. June 1795. 

Ordered that the Dispatch Brig be sent to the Andamans as priqmsed by the Superintendant, 
— further that he be authorized to })rocure freight on any Vessel- going to the Eastward for five or 
Six Hundred Bags of Grain, required at l^ort Cornwallis. 

1795. — Wo. XV. 

Fort William 6th July 1795. 

Bead a Memorial of Captain Copestakes. 

To the Honble. John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. Tlie Humble Memorial of 
.Stephen Copestakes of tlie Snow Druid. Humbly Sheweth That in the Month of [?] your Memo¬ 
rialist T essol the Snow Druid was freijjhtecl by Government to carry Sundry Articles of Stores and 
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Eighty Convicts for the use of the Settlement at the Andamans, that she arrived there on the 
22ud January last and that a few days afterwards a small Schooner Arrived there from Bassuen 
with a French Man on board who had many Papers in his possession belonging to 
English Vessels, as well as several Draughts of the Andamans, on which Account it was 
the Wish of the Acting Superintendaut to send him to Calcutta but at that time there was no person 
upon tlie Island Capable of Navigating the Vessel he was to be sent in, Application was therefore 
made to your Memorialist for his Chief Officer and an other European to send in Charge of the 
Vessel which your Memorialist on Account of the extreme Exegence of the Case and from an entire 
Wish to further the Publick Service complied with altho’ his Vessel was but Weakly Maim’d. The 
Detention of the Druid it was agreed Should he about 25 Days or one Month as by that time it was 
fully expected the People would return bat the Month having elapsed without any tidings of them, 
vour Memorialist thought it adviseable to proceed to Pinang altho’ >Yanting an Officer, fearing the 
Markets at that place might alter for the worse by a longer detention, which was Actually the case 
by at least 25 pr Cent by which your Memorialist Suffered considerably and which would have been 
avoided could he have Sailed from the Andamans at a reasonable time. 

He therefore hopes his case will be taken into consideration and that Government out of their 
oreat Humanity will not allow him to be a Sufferer from his having so readily Complied with the 
Wishes of the Superiiitendant, and that they will make him such allowance for the Detention of his 
Vessel as they may deem adequate. 

And your Memorialist as in duty hound Shall ever Pray 

(Signed) S. Copestakes Master and Owner of the Snow Druid. 

Calcutta 6th July 1795. 

Ordered that a Copy of the Memorial from Captain Copestakes be sent to Major Kyd, and 
that the Subject of it be referred to him for his Report and opinion upon it. 

1795. — No. XVI. 

Fort William 13th duly 1795, 

The following Letter was received, on the 10th Instant, from Major Kyd Superintendaut 
at the Andamans, and pormi^Nion was given that Lieutenant Lawrence, the Senior Officer tu' 
the Snow Cornwallis, should be put in Charge of her, and that he should be allo\Ned to entertain 
a secoml Officer, until Lieutenant Wales Should he Sufficiently recovered from his present Indisposi¬ 
tion to resume the command. Major Kyd was also acquainted that the ConiM'allis is to return to 
the Andamans without delay ; — and the Marine Board were instructed to pass the usual Indents 
for Provi.sion^ and Pay for the Vessel. An Order on the Treasury was likewise directed to be 
issued, in his Favour, for 10,000 Rupees to be remitted to the Andamans. 


Major Kyd 10th July. 


To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government. 


roque-t you v,i\l be pleased to acquaint the Hmiblo. tlie Governor General in Council that 
the Cornwallis Snow has arrived from the Andamans, having left Port Cornwall^ on the 20th of 
last Month — I sorry to learn from the Officer Commanding there, that the Setting in of the 
ha< a«'*ain Brought with .it Severe Sickness to the Settlers and that tlie fiver (sic) of the 
Climate had proved fatal to Mr. Medows first Officer of the Nautilus Brig, 


Mr Wood one of the Surgeons has come passenger on the Cornwallis having been Obliged t '. 
leave the Settlement on Account of Severe illne.s. As he has for two years past been Subject to 
frequent attacks of Fever, he reque>ts to he removed from that Station and hopes the Board will be 
pleased to appoint him to do duty as an Assistant Sur^a'on in Bengal. 
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I am also sorry to acquaint you that Lieut. Wales Commander of tlie Cornwallis was also 
attacked with the Fiver of the Climate and is now dangerously ill — as there can be little hope that 
he would be able to go to Sea for a considerable time, I liave to request that the Vessel may be put 
in Charge of Lieutenant Lawrence tlie Senior Officer who is exceedingly well qualified, and that he 
be permitted to employ a Second Officer, till Lieutenant Wales is in a state to take Charge again. 

It is my wish to dispatch the Cornwallis immediately witli Stores and Provisions for which 
I request to have the Boards permission, and I will beg that the Marine Board may be directed to pass 
the usual Indents for Provisions and Pay with as little delay as possible. Accompanying I send you 
the Accounts of the Settlement brought up to the 1st of Juno last with a list of Bills of Exchange 
drawn by Lioutenant Bamsay for Cash received into tlie Treasury there ; as you will Observe 
there is but a very small Balance of Cash in hand it vill be necessary to send 10,000 Rupees in 
Specie on the Cornwallis half in Gold and half in Silver for which I requot an order on the Treasury 
'may be issued. 

I have the honor to be A'C 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

Calcutta lOth July 1795. 

1795. — No. XVII, 

Fort William 7tli August 1795. 

Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 

(’tjlin Shakespear Esqr. Sub Secretary. 

Sir,—I have received your Letter of the Gth Instant accompanying a memorial from Captain 
Copestake claiming a compensation for the detention of the Druid at the Andamans, with the 
Honble. Governor General in Councils desire for me to report on it, 

I have to acquaint you for the information of the Board that I have examined carefully into the 
circumstances and that altho’ on the Memorial the loss said to be sustained appears to me a little 
exaggerated yet that certainly the Owners of the Druid, have a right to some remuneration, I find 
that the \ essel absolutely remained a Month at Port Cornwallis by agreement with the Officer 
Commanding there in exi)ectation of the return of the Officer and People be offered to navigate the 
Leeboard Schooner to Calcutta. It appears that Captain Copestake concurred with great readiness 
in this measure, thought of great public importance and which might eventually have been so. I think 
the Owners of the Druid have fairly a Claim on Government for one Month Sailing Charges of the 
Vessel which I learn is about 1,500 Rupees and with this Sum I have reason to think they will be 
content. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

Fort William 31st July 1795. (Signed) A. Kyd, Supt. Andamans. 

Agreed that a Compensation he made the Owners of the Druid as proposed bj Major Kyd and 
that a Treasury order be issued. 

1795. — No. XVIII. 

Fort William 21st September 1795. 

Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Superintendant at the Andamans 12th Seytember. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the 

Government. 

f ^ ^ acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in 

Council that both on a Public and private Account it is my wish that the Nautilus Brig should be 
ISC arge rom the Andamans Establishment ; on a Public Account because I do not think the 
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Service she caa do as a Transport, is proportioned to the Expense She is to the Government, and on 
a private Account, because I find that her Sailing Charges has been considerably more than what 
I represented it would be to Government, and w'hich in consequence was allowed me. When I did 
myself the honor of offering her to Governtnent it was at a period when a more proper Vessel could 
not be spared or procured for the service of the Andamans ; I however think that in the present 
reduced state of the Settlement, the Cornwallis Snow and Sea Horse Brig will suffice to supply 
it with Provisions and Store'^, with ooeasioiially freighting a Vessel for the transporting of Grain 
which is infinitely the cheapest way of supplying tlie Settlement with that Article. Altho' the 
Nautilus from her small size is not fit for a transport, }et from her qtialities as an exceeding last Sailer. 
1 think she is particularly w-ell suited for a Dispatch Vessel, to any of the Company's Possessions 
oil this side the Cape of Good Hope, and if she could be useful in tLi& way I should be very glad that 
Government will purchase her for this purpose, and shall be content to receive the lowest Value that 
may be put upon her by any professional Set of Men. I am chiefly wi^^hful that she may be disposed 
of in this wav as it may be the means of keeping Mr. Timins her Commander in an employment, 
for which he is exceedingly well qualified, and that he deserves well of the public for his services as 
Chief Officer and occasionally as Commander of the Nautilus, with tlie Squadron under Commodore 
Mitchell. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, Your most Obedient humble Servant, 

I Signed) A, Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

12th September 1795. 

Agreed according to the Recommendation of the SuperiiitenJaut at the Andamans, that the 
Nautilus Brig I‘e discharged from that Establishment, and that the Marine Board be desired to issm' 
the necessary Directions in Consequence. 

With respect to the Dispatch Brig the Board agree that it may be ]»roper to discharge her 
also from the Service, and to di-|H»se of her at public Sale ; but the liesolution is not final, and is to 
wait the return of the Vessel from Puit Curuwallis, 

In regard to the proposed service for the Nautilus, Agreed tliat the Proposition shall lie bo 
Consideration. 

Ordered that Major Kyd b) intornnjd nf tlie Resolution pa-^tA conoerninLC the Vessel 

1795. — No, XIX. 

Fort William 2oth September 1795. 

The Secretary reports tliat the Di-patcli Brig arrived this morning fn.m Port Cornwallis, anrl 
brought a Packet directed to :\[aior K\d or in hi- ab-eime to the Secretary of the Government, that 
Major Kyd being absent it was opened, and that it wn^ found to contain the following Letter from 
Lioutenant Ramsay in temporary Charge (tf the Setthuuent at the Andaman-. 

To Major Kyd, Superintendant at the Andamans. 

_ Oil the 13th In-tant I ha I the honor to receive your favour of the 2^tli July by the 
Dispatch Brig and the 20th I received your -ub<(Mpient h.tt-.r by the Snow Cornwallis, Both ^ f 
These Vessels experienced tenipo<tuon-Weailier in their Voyairo to this Port, but lam happy t<- 
inform you their Cargoes sustained very little injury. 

Tlie want of Naval Store> I am apprehen-iNO may detain the Cornwallis longer in Harbour thati 
eouldbe wi^^hed her Sails and Rigging reciuiring a thorough repair before She can with prudence 
proceed to Sea Lieutenant Lawrence has few Store- on board and we are incapable of affording hi.n 
an immediate Sujqdy. 

I havo directed the Commissary to indent on tlm Naval Ston keepur for a variety <d marine 
Stores necessary for the use of the Boats and Vessels attachvd to the Settlement and earnestly 
r»‘qut;st they may be sent to us at tlie earliest opportunJy. 
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Conformable to your Instructions bearing date the 28th of July, I directed Captain Roberts 
to prepare to return to Bengal with the Honble. Compan^s Brig Dispatch, aceompanving 
a protest I received from him in rej»ly to my requisition, your (>rder> and an evident abatement of the 
violence of the Monsoon have induced me to persist in directing him to ])roceed to Bengal with all 
practicable expedition. To his cliarge I have intrusted the Accounts and Disbursements of tie* 
^?ettlenient for the last three Months. 

Enclosed is the Surgooiis return of the Ilosjiital for the 'jaine period and a List of Bills of 
Exchange drawn on the Honble the Groeriior General in Council for Ca-^li received from Sundry 
Individuals into the Andaman Treasury. 

1 have much pleasure in acquainting you the Settlers are in general more healthy than 
they liave been for some ]\Ioiitbs j)a^t and have the honor of subscribinir myself with the greatof^t 
respect 

Sir Aia 

(Signed) Thos, Bamsay Lieutenant In temporary charge of the Settlement. 

Port Cornwallis 1st September 1795. 

The Secretary reports that Captain Roberts’s Protest, mentioned in the 4th Paragraph of 
tiio al>n\e Letter lias not been reroivcd. 

Ordered tliat the Accounts and Dii^bur^ements mentioned at the Close of the same Paragraph 
be transmitted to Major Kyd with the Surgeons Hosjc’tal Returns ref»*rred to in the 5th, 

Ordered that the List of the Ih'lls ot Exchange be sent to the Accotintant General. 

1795. — No. XX. 

Fort A\"jlliam bth November 1705. 

i he f<^lIo^^iI]g Letter from th«‘ Secretary to the Marine Board \was received on the 7th 
Instant and the Letter to be entri'ed after it wa> in conscquenct^ \\riUen to the Garrison Store Keej^T. 

ard llav Es(|r. Secretary to the Govermucnt. 

Sir, — I am directed to a<'quaiiit you, for the information of the Govr. General in Council, that 
rli* Board ha\e engaged the Snow Nancy Capt. Hugh Drysdale, to convey the Provisions and 
Stores to tile Andamans, >lie being reported b\ tlic Surveying Ofllcers as a Ht and proper Ves.s'd f'*r 
th’s nnrpose. 

t am Ac 

(Signed) G. Tasweli Secretary Marine Board. 

Port William the 6th November 1795. 

No. XXI. 

To Lieutenant G. A. Robinson Garrison Store Keej>er. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Governor General in Council to inform vou that the Nancy Snow 
Captain Drysdale has been taken up by the ^Marine Board to carry Provisions and Stores to the 
Audamuu> and }ou will be pleased immediately to lade on Board her the Provi.Jons indented for that 
Settlement including a Supply of Articles equivalent to what was embarked on the Druid for the 
use of tlie Settlement that the deficiency occasioned by the Wreck of that Vessel may be supplied. 

I am Sir <&c. 

(Signed) Colin Shakespear Sub Secry. 

Council Chamber the 5th November 1795. 
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1795. — No. XXII. 

Fort William 23d. Noyembcr 1790 . 

Road the following Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. To the Honble 

Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. 

Uonble. Sir, — I beg leave to acquaint you that the Brig Nautilus is arrived from the 
Andamans, which place she left on the 2nd Instant, two days after the Cornwallis which Vessel i^ 
not yet arrived. 

By Letters from the Commanding OtHcer there I am sorry to inform you that the Settlement 
has experienced even more Sickness this Season than usual Owing probably to the very great 
fall of Rain and uncommon tempe^tuousness of the Monsoon, By the unfortunate loss of the Druid 
in August last which deprived the Settlement of a large Supply of Grain, the Public Stores aro 
reduced to the lowest State, there only being Grain for the Settlers to the middle of next Montli, 

Altho’ therefore that a Ves'^el has ju>t Sailed with a Considerable Supply wdiich there is little 
doubt, will arrive in safety yet it strikes me that prudence and humanity requires that the Subsist- 
ance of so many peo])le sImuLl not be left to a single Chance, however favourable. I therefore take 
the libertyof proposing that the Nautilus he immediately dispatched with a further Supply of 
Provisions ; and as this Vessel is perfectly equipifd, if directions be given to the Commissary of 
Stores to quickly supply the Grain And to the Marine Board to expedite the Indents for Provisions 
and Pay to the Crew, the Vessel will be dispatched without delay and may arrive at Port Cornwallis 
before there is a possibility of their experiencing any want. I have no reason to be Alarmed at thf^ 
detention of the Cornwallis, for that Vessel \n\^ been so long without any Repair & the Copper of 
her bottom is in so bad a State that she has become a very Slow' Sailer. 

I have the honor to he Ac. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Supt. Andamans. 

Calcutta 21st November 1795. 

Resolved for the rcji>oiis stated b\ Major K\d that he l)c desired to dis]jatch the Xautiiu- 
immediately to the Andamans and that intimation ho sent to the Marine Board and Commissarv of 

StA'iCS. 

1796, — No. I. 

Fort William 5th February, 1796. Read a Letter and its Enclosures from the Superin¬ 
tend ant at the Andaman-. 

Superintendant at the Andamans 4th February. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretars i.» 

Government. 

Sir, — I beg you will acquaint the Hoiible. tlie Governor General in Council that the Nautilus 
Brig arrived from the Andamans, which place She left on the 14th of last ]Month. it ib with 
much concern 1 forward the Accouupan} ing Letters from Lieutenant Stokoe the OjOdeer in 
Command there, giving an Account of the death of Mr, Reddick the Surgeon and of his own 
Indisposition, I have also to acquaint the Board that Lieutenant Ramsay whu was obliged to ieav- 
the Settlement for extreme indi-posiiioii in the Nancy Snow, is arrived from Prince of Wales I^laml. 
But, although he is much recovered he will not I fear lie able to return Soon to his duty. 

I amm very sorrv to add that from his Accounts and by private letters from Mr. Stokoe tlic 
Settlement Still Continues exceedingly unhealthy there having been no less tlmn fifty deaths 
during the last rains, and that this L-ng Continuance of the fatal elfects of this baneful Climate, ba¬ 
se dispirited everv class of men, that they are ail Solicitous to leave it. It is imneccssary for me to 
point out the necessity of sending a Surgeon as sooii as possible, and in the liope of being able to 
alleviate some of the distresses of the Settlement and to allow Mr. Stokoe to leave it, Should the 
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State of his health render it necessary, it is my wish to proceed there as soon as tho Cornwallis or 
Seahorse can be got in readiness. 

Accompanying ia a List of Bills of Exchange drawn by the Officer in charge for the Expences 
of the Settlement for the Months of October, November & December last ; the Accounts of which 
are forwarded to the proper officers. 

I have the honor to be <fcc, 

(vSigned) A. Kyd Superiiitendaui Andamans, 

Calcutta 4th February 1796. 


No. 1. 

Enclosure in the letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans of 4th February. Major 

Alexander Kyd, Superintendant of the Andamans, at Fort William. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acquaint you for the information of the Hon. the Governor General 
in Council, that the Snow Nancy Captain Drysdale arrived safe in this Port on the 1st of 
December, \>ith Grain Provisions and Marine Stores tor the use of the Settlement, 

The Nancy proceeded on her Voyage to Prince of Wales Island on the 7th Instant and it 
is with much Concern I add Lieut, Ramsay was compelled proceed to Sea in that Vessel as t))e 
c»nly probable chance of invigorating a frame reduced by long and severe Indisposition, and of 
renovating Lis Shattered Coii'^titution, 

In an Envelope addressed to the Adjutant CLmeral a duplieaie uf the certificate granted! 
Lieutenant Ramsay by the Surgeon. 

I execute a mo^t painful duty in comnuinicatiiig to you the Suh-eqnent denude of Mr, ReddhL : 
I he airnvementionud Certificate baung been tlie last public :n*t of his exi^teiU'o! He died of a 
Mortification in liis luteafines, on the 20th Instant tlu' day after the arri\al of the Nautilus. It 
would be a needless attenq>t in me to ])tjint out the loss the Settlement has sustained by th»* 
unexpected Dissolution of this Gentleman. I fear the Consequences are but too Obvious. 

In e<»mjdlance with a Suggestion of Lieutenant Ramsay's prior to his Embarkation, I have 
\eiitured to api)oint as Magazine vSerjeaut, Henry White acting Serjeant Major to tiie So]K>y Detach¬ 
ment, ’v\hiiL I hope you ^Nill approve. 

Every comfort and relief the Hosjiital Patients can derive from fresh Provi6ion^ and muirifth* 
ing diet is liberally distributed to them. I have the pleasure to acquaint you, there are nor more 
than one or two Individuals whose Cases appear to be dangerous and those I have deemed it adviseable 
fo send to Calcutta on the Nautilus, also Mr, Reddick's Family and private Ser\ant^. I take the 
liberty to mention it was his last request that his Child might be admitted into the Orphan 
School, nnd I further presume to Solicit your attention to this request. 

1 beg leave to assure you Sir, that no Exertion shall be wanting on my ]'an, to Carr\ on the 
various duties of the Settlement until such time as other Officers may he nominated, and I have great 
hojes from the peaceable behaviour of the Convicts, and trom the assistance* I derive from the Native 
Officers of the Marine Corps, that the general services of the Colony will suffer little Impodi- 
meiit ; at the <^ame time I must earnestly request eM'ry idfort may be made to expedite the return 
-'i a Vessel to Port Cornwallis. 


I ha\ e tiie honoi to be d.c. 

(.Signed) Joseph Stokce, Lieut, d. lentj-'ijiry Charge ..f ihe SettliD.ent, Andamans. 
Tort C-irnwaihd 5th Janry. 176 6. 
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No. 2. 

Snclosure in the Letter from the Superiutendant of the Andamans of 4th Pebrrj. To Major 

Kyd, Superintendant Andamans. 

Sir, — My Indisposition has so much encreased upon me these two or three days past that I have 
been unwillingly Obliged to apply to Captain Temmins to request he will leave Mr. Sadler his 
Chief Officer at this Settlement, until his return to us. Captain Temmins has assured me Mr. Sadler 
can be spared from the Vessel the present Voyage without material Inconvenience, and as his 
presence here may eventually be attended with beneficial Consequences both on public and private 
Considerations I hope you will not disapprove of the measure. 

I am Ac. 

(Signed) J. Stokoe, Lieut, Acting Superintendant. 

Port Cornwallis 13th Janry. 1796. 

No. 3. 

The Governor General in Council is concerned to observe from the Papers laid before him by 
Major Kyd, the Unhealthiness at the Andamans at a season too when a better Climate might 
have been expected ; and it is aggreed that a Question, relative to the Possession of that Settlement, 
shall be Considered at a future Meeting. 

Ordered that the Hospital Board be informed of the Decease of Mr. Robert Reddick, Assistant 
Surgeon at the Andamans, and desired to recommend, without Delay, a proper Person to Succeed to 
that Situation. Advice of Mr. Reddick’s death, and of the Date on wliich it happened is also to be 
sent to the Military Department. 

Ordered that the List received from Major Kyd, of Bills of Exchange drawn by the Officer ia 
Charo'e for the Expences of the Settlement, in October, November, and December, be sent to the 
Accountant General, and that the Bills be duly honoured. 

1790.—No. II. 

Fort William 8th February 1796. The following Letter was received, on the 6th Instant 
from the Secretary to the Hospital Board, and according to their Recommendation, Mr. Kean was 
snpointed to Succeed Mr. Reddick as Assistant Surgeon at the Andamans. Major Kyd and the 
Hospital Board were acquainted accordingly ; and the Secretary is directed to send a Note of the 
appointment to the Governor General’s Military Secretary for his Information. 

No. 2. 

Secretary Hospital Board 6th February. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government. 

Sir — I am directed by the Hospital Board to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the 
5th Instant, and to acquaint you that they beg leave to recommend Mr. Kean Assistant Surgeon 
of the 33d Battalion but at present at the Presidency to succeed the late Mr. Reddick xs 

Assistant Surgeon at Port Cornwallis. 

I have the honor to be Sir, \ our most 0!>edLent Humble Servant 

(Signed) A. Campbell, Secretary. 

Fort William Hospital Board Office the 0th February 1796. 

1796. — No. III. 

Fort William 8th February 1796. Minute and Resolutions. 

Read again Major Kyd’s Letter dated the 4th February and recorded on the Proceedings of 
the last meeting. 

Minute of the Board. Considering the great Sickness and Mortality of the Settle¬ 
ment formed at the Andamans, which it is feared is likely to continue and the great Expenca 
*ad Embarrassmeut to Governmeat in maintainiug it and in conreying w it Supplies at the proSeni 
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period, it appears to the Goreraor General in Council both with a view to humanity and Oeconomy 
prudent to withdraw it. He observes that if at the termination of the present War it should be 
thought expedient to carry on the plan with Vigour, it could be renewed with very little disadvan¬ 
tage, no permament or Valuable Buildings having yet been erected, and there being few Stores of 
Value to remove. 

The expediency of withdrawing the Settlement admitted, no Time should be Io.st, so that it may 
be done before tbe change of the Monsoon. 

The Board further observes that if it be conceived that this temporary removal 
from the Andamans could invalidate our Claim to those Islands, were any foreign Nation 
in the mean time to settle there (a Circumstance, however, which is highly improbable) the objection 
may be obviated by keeping a small Vessel at Port Cornwallis to l>e relieved every six Months, 

Kesolved therefore that the Marine Board be instructed to take immediate measures for the 
removal of the Convicts to Prince of Wales Island, and for bringing back the Stores and 
Settlers to Bengal. 

That they be further instructed to make provision for keeping a small Vessel at Port Corn¬ 
wallis, to be relieved every six Months. 

That Major Kyd be desired to report if any part of the Stores be, in his opinion wanted at 
Prince of Wales Island that tliey may be trausporh^d there, ami to coraraunicate to the Marine 
Board the number of Convicts and Settlers, and the Quantities of stores to be removed. 


No. IV. 

Fort William 16 th February 1706 . Read the fcdlowing Letter from the Marine Board. 
To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. 

Hoable. Sir, — Pursuant to your Orders for withdrawing the Settlement from the Andamans, 
communicated to us by Mr. Sub Secretary Shakespear’s letter of the 8th Instant, W"e addressed 
Major Kyd the Superintendant on this Subject, a Copy of whose reply to us We have now the honor 
to enclose you and upon which We beg leave to offer the following Opinion. 

It appears to us from the representation of Major Kyd that the following Vessels will effect all 
the Purposes required for this Service. 

1st. A Vessel, if such can be met with, of about 300 Tons to convey the Convicts and Stores 
to Prince of Wales Island. 

2d. The Fairlie, a ship of 800 Tons burthen, engaged to carry 700 Recruits to Madras, 
consequently must be able to transport 650 Persons from the Andamans to Bengal, with any store* 
that there may be to be removed. 

3d. The Sea Horse and Cornwallis whichever Government can conveniently spare for the 
accommodation of Major Kyd. 

We have directed our Secretary to enquire for a Vessel of the Size of 300 Tons, and the Terms 
on which she can be engaged, and as Major Kyd from his local knowledge, must be more competent 
to make the necessary arrangements at the Andamans, than the Board can be, W'e have requested 
him to undertake entirely this branch of the service and to provide for whatever may be further 
necessary. 

With respect to the small Vessel to be destined for securing the Claim of right to the Posses- 
$>on of the Andamans, and to be relieved every Six Months, We Submit the following Circum- 
tlances to your Consideration. 

1st. That as your Honble. Board have already Obser\ed. it is very improbable any European 
Nation will attempt to form a Settlement at the Amlaman Islands during the present AVar, since the 
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causes which have operated against the English continuing there will operate in a greater degree 
against any Foreigners upon account of the greater distance from whence they must receive any 
Supply. 

2d. That the French Dutch and Danes are the only Nations who it is probable w^ould conceive 
any such design ; with the two former we are at War, and consequently a small Vessel at the Island 
would not barr any project they might conceive of this nature, and the Danes have already a 
small Establishment at 'Now Cowrie, one of the Carnicobars, where there is an excellent 
Port, and Consequently will hardly attempt any Establishment on so unpromising a place as the 
Andaman Island. 

3d. That the knowledge of a small Vessel being stationed there might invite the attack upon 
her of any Enemys Petty Cruizer roving in the Bay. 

4th. That whatever sum this Vessel and the relief might Cost, would so far interfere with the 
Economy assigned as one motive for quitting the Place, and the people would be equally exposed as 
the present Settlers to the unhealthiness of the Climate, 

Finally whether the Claim of right to the Possession might not be maintained by 
setting up a Pillar and by burying a Plate of Metal, with inscriptions suited to the 
intentions. 

We are &c, 

(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane, John Bebb. 

Fort William the 12th Febry. 1796, 

No, 2. 

Enclosed in the letter from the Marine Board. To George Taswell Esqre., Secretary t<i th« 

Marine Board. 

Sir, — I wasyesterday favored with your Letter of tlie 9th Instant, and beg yon will acquaint the 
Marine Board, that there are at present two hundred and seventy Convicts at the Andamans, 
to be conveyed to Prince of Wales Island, and that I imagine there will be a super fin ous quantitv cf 
Grain in Store, amounting to about One Thousand Bags, which 1 suppose the Governor General in 
Council would wish to be sent with them for their subsistence. It is also probable that there are 
many Military and Naval stores, which it would be adviseable to send also to that place, which would 
be ascertained by referring to the Military Board, who have the returns of stores of both Magazines 

There are in all about five hundred and fifty persons to convey to Bengal, which with 
their Baggage will take considerable Tonnage. But there is no great quantity of Public Stores or 
property that it will be necessary to transport to Bengal. It is impossible for me to judge exactly 
the quantity of Tonnage that will be required to effect the whole remo\al, hut I will take the liberty 
to point out, what appears to me the best measures to be lollowed. A \ essel of about three hundred 
Tons with a good tween Decks will accommodate all the Convicts, and transport the grain and Stores 
to Prince of Wales Island, which should immediately be taken up. The Sea Horse and Coruwallia 
should be fitted out, each of whieh will convey about one hundred and fifty of the Settlers with their 
property, and if an agreement could be made with the owners of the Ship Fairlie, to touch at the 
Andamans, on her return from Madras, I think she would nearly convey the nmaining part of the 
Settlers and all the Stores to Bengal^ by which ineaui' the eemjlete removal wenld hv ^dfected lefort; 
the change of the Monsoon, 

I have honor ho kc, 

(Signed) A. Kyd Saperinteodaot AndaT .tins. 

Calcutta the 11th February 1*796. 
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The Board taking into consideration the mode proposed bv the Marine Board for withdrawing 
the Settlement at the Andamans in their Letter of the 12th Instant, and Major Kjd's Letter to that 
Board on the Subject, Resolve that they be authorized to engage a proper Vessel to convey the 
Convicts with the Superfluous Provisions of the Settlement to Prince of Wales Island, and whatever 
Military Stores it may be found eligible to transport to that Place, that they be also authorized to 
eiigage with the owners of the Ship Fairlie to touch at Port Cornwallis on her return from Madras 
to assist in transporting Settlers and Stores to Bengal, that they also be directed to fit out the Sea 
Horse and Cornwallis for the same purpose either of which Vessels may be allotted for Major Kyd's? 
accommodation. 

The Governor General in Council adheres to bis determination of having a small 
Vessel stationed at Port Cornwallis, and will take into consideration the Vessel and Com¬ 
mander to be employed on that Service. 

Ordered that the Military Board be directed to report what part of the Military Stores at Port 
Cornwallis they may judge it adviseable to be sent to Prince of Wales Island, a List of which is to be 
sent to Major Kyd. 

1790. — Wo. V. 

Fort William l4th March 1790. The following Letters were written on the 11 th Instant to the 
Superintend ant at Prince of Wales Island and of the Andamans. 

Major McDonald Superintendant Prince of Wales Island. 

Sir, — The Governor General in Council having resolved to witlulraw the Settlement from the 
Alldamans I Lave his instructicuis to inform you that he has judged it expedient to order all the 
Convicts about 270 in number to be sent to Prince of Wales Islund Also all the Stores of Whatever 
diserijitiou tliat it is judged may be useful at that Settlement of which the Commissan^ at Port 
(’ornwallib v'ill fuinish a List. 

I am Ac. 

[Not signed] 

Council Chamber 11th March 1790, 

To Major Alexander Kyd Superintendant Or the Officer in Charge of the Settlement at 

the Andamans for the time being. 

Sir, — The Governor General in Council having determined to withdraw’ the Settlement at Port 
Cornwallis, I have his Orders to acquaint you that the Nancy Grab has been freighted to Convey 
the Convicts to Prince of V ales Inland, you will therefore be pleased to embark them without delay 
with all the Superfluous Provisions that you can spare from that Settlement for their Subsistence and 
tlie Military Stores of which accompanying is a List. The Ship Fairlie has also been engaged to 
t^uich at Port Cornwallis on which and on the Cornwallis you will embark the Settlers of every 
description and all remaining useful Stores and with them you will proceed to Bengal with all 
xpedition, 

I have the honor Ac 

(Signed) C. Shakespear Sub Secretary. 

Fort Wjlliam the 11th M»rch 179G. 

1790. — No. VI. 

Fort William 14th March 1790, Read the following letter from Major Kyd To G, H, 
Barlow Fsqr. Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I beg you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that the Cornwallia 
Snow being nearly in readiness. I shall embark in a very few days for the Andamans, to 
carry into effect the removal of the Settlement, according to the Resolutions of the Board, for which 
the nece^-arv’ Vessels have been provided by the Marine Board, la consequence of the direction 
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conveyed to me by these Resolutions I have communicated with the Military Board which from the 
Retunis of the Magazines at Prince of Wales Island and Port Cornwallis, has been able to fix upon 
such stores, as it will be eligible to send to the first place, which will accordingly be conveyed on the 
Vessel freighted to convey the Convicts. As by the last Account Current received from the 
Andamans, there was but a very small balance of Cash at the Settlement, It will be necessary that 
I should carry there the Sum of Ten Thousand Rupees to enable me to discharge the Pay that will be 
due to the Public Establishments, I have to request the Board will be pleased to grant me an order 
on the Treasury for that Sum, half in Gold and half in Silver, 

I have the honor to be &c, 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans* 

Calcutta 7th March 1796, 

Resolved that the Sub Treasurer be instructed to pack up 10,000 Fa, Rs. in Specie as required 
to be sent on the Cornwallis to the Andamans, and that the Superintendant be informed accordingly. 

1796. Ko. VII. 

Fort William 25th April 1796. Read the following Letters and enclosures from the Marine 

Board and their Secretarys. To the Honble. Sir John Shore Baronet Governor General in Council. 

Honble. Sir, — Conformably to your Orders, dated the 28th Ultimo, We have made Enquiry 
for a Vessel to be stationed at the Andamans. The Brig Peggy Captain Carey has in consequence 
been tendered to us, and appears to be proper for the service. We submit Copies of the Master 
Attendant Reports respecting her ; and of the terms recommended by him Sicca Rupees 1400 pr 
Month for 6 Months Certain, every Expeiice on Account of her to be defrayed by the Owners, [A to] 
be approved by your Honble Board, we request your sanction to conclude the Agreement, and an 
Order on the Treasury in favor of the Marine Paymaster for Sicca Rupees Five Thousand Six hun¬ 
dred in order to enable me to pay Four Months advance in part of the Freight of the Peggy. 

W e are with respect 

(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane, John Bebb, E. Hay. 

Fort William the 16th April 1796. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Captain Tasweil Esqr. Secretary to the Marine Board. 

Sir,'—I beg leave to enclose you my Assi'^tallt’s Report of tlie Brig Peggy, which 1 request yoa 
will be pleased to lay before the Board, Captain Carey informs me that the Vessel is fitted and ready 
for Sea, only wants Manning, which will take Six or Seven Days to get his people all on board 
I beg leave to offer it as my Opinion that h^nrteen hundrc<l Sicca Rupees pr Month for Six Months 
Certain, every Charge and expence to be on Account of the Owners is a sufficient freight for her. 

I am Ac. 

(Signed) Cudbert Thornhill Master Attendant. 


Marine Office i4th Aj^n. D96. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 

Jo CuJben Tiioniliill Esqr. Attendant. 

Sir, — I have examined tlie Brig Peggy Captain Carey, & find iier a new Pegue Built Vessel 
>'ith a single Dock; in Burthen about Fifty Tons, she is sheathed with Wood, but not Coppered. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) A. Waddell, Assistant. 

Marine Office the 13th April 1796. 

Agreed that the Marine Board be authorized to engage the Peggy at the stated freight for the 
Andaman's service and that a Treasury Order be issued tor Sicca Rupees 5600 on account four 
MMUths Advance, of wliitdi the Civil Auditor is to be Apprised. 

1790. —No. VIII. 

1 ort William 23rd May 1796. Secretary Marine Board 10th May. To G. H, Barlow, Secretary 

to the Government. 

Sir, — I am directed to acquaint you that, the Cornwallis being returned from the Andamans, 
and the Board understanding that Government has no further occasion for her services, they propose 
to have her returned to the Pilot’s Establishment, if it meets with the apjn'oval of the Governor 
General in Council. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) G. Tasweil. 

Fort William the lOtli Mav 1796. 

Resolved that the Marine Board be directed to return the Cornwallis Schooner to the 
Pilot Service. 

1796.—No. IX. 

Bead the following Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. Superintendant 
Andamans 13tb May. To G. H. Barlow Esq. Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — I have to request you will acquaint the Houble, the Governor General in Council that 
According to his directions for withdrawing the Settlement at the Andamans, the neces.-ary 
arrangements ha^ing been made with the Marine Board for that purjiose, I embarked on the Corn¬ 
wallis Snow, on the 12th of last March, and arrived there on the 26th of the same Month. In 
a very few^ days afterwards, tlie Nancy Grab arrived on which I embarked the Stores and all the Con¬ 
victs for Prince of Wales Island and would have taken tin's opportunity of relieving the Settlement 
from a Number of Artificers and private Servants, wlio were inclined to seek service at Prince of 
Wales Island, had not many Artificers and private servants been sent on the Ship from Bengal, so 
that there was but scanty accommodation for the Convicts. In a few^ days afteiwvards, the Druid 
from Pegu to Prince of Wales Island touched at Port Cornwallis on which Ship fur a very Moderate 
freight, I embarked forty of the above di^criptiou of people. As it was Calculated that the ship 
Fairlie which was engaged to touch at the Andamans on her return from Madras would be at Port 
Cornwallis by the end f>f March, I prepared every thing to embark on her for Bengal, but after 
waiting wdth much impatience till the 21&t of April, seeing that tliere was a prubabilitv that her 
A'uyage wa.- altered or that some accident had liaiq^ened tu her, I judged it prudent to provide fur 
such cireumstauces, to embark as many of the Stores as the Cornwallis would take, all tlie Sick ami 
the greatest j art of the Sepoy Detachment and j)roceed to Calcutta, where I arrived on the 6th Inst. 
To the Officer left in charge there I gave instructions to embark on the Fairlie with the remaining 
part of the Settlers without delay on the event tif her arrival, and I have the pleasure to acquaint 
you that I have just heard of her arrival at riamond Harbour, after a very expeditious passage 
from Port Cotnwallis where she made her apjicarance a very few days after I left it, — upon enquir¬ 
ing of the Owners of that Ship the reason of the delay I find it was occasioned by a difficulty of 
procuring Ballast at Madras in consequence of wliioh they pruceeeded to Coriuga to ballast with Salt. 
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I beg you will acquaint the Board, that I paid up the different Establishments and every 
Expence of the Settlement to the 1st of May >\hich I was enabled to do by receiving Gash from 
Individuals, for Bills on Government a list of which accompanys this, and as I have yet at balance of 
Cash in baud I have the pleasure to say that a very small Sum will answer for this Month when 
every Expence will cease. 


I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superinteudant Andamans. 

Fort William 13th May 1796, 

Resolved that every expence on account of the Establishment, now withdrawn from the 
Andamans, shall cease with the close of this Month, and ordered that Major Kyd be Written to 
accordingly. 

1796. — No. X. 

F‘>rt William 30th May 1796, Head the following letter from tlie Superintendant at the 
Andamans. 

Superintendant at the Andamans 27th May. To G. H. Barlow Esqr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I beg you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council, that in making up 
the Accounts of the Settlement at the Andamans, to the end of this ?yjonth I find that the sum of 
Sicca Rupees Five Thousand Five Hundred and Twenty live ten Pies (Sicca Rupees 5525.0.10) will 
enable me to discharge every claim when all expences will cease. I have to request therefore that he 
will be pleased to direct a Treasury order to be issued to me for that amount when the accounts wdll 
be closed and transmitted to the prescribed Offices. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

Calcutta 27th May 1796. 

Resolved that a Treasury order be issued for Sicca Rupees 5525.0.10 in favor of Major Kyd 
to enable him to close the Accounts of that Settlement. 


1796. — No. XI. 

Fort William 20th June 1796. Secretary Marine Board 7th June. G, H. Barlow Esqr. 
Secretary to the Government. 

Sir. — I have the orders of the Board to forward you for tiie information of the Governor General 
in Council, the enclosed copy of a letter from Captain A. Carey Commander of the Brig Peggy, 
engaged as a stationary Vessel at the Andamans. 

1 am drc. 

‘ S’gfcnlj G. T as well Secretary Marine Board. 

Fort William 7th June 1796. 

Enclosure. 


G. Tasweli Esqr. 

Sir,_Upon examining my order= from Goverumenf. I find they have not appointed a certain 

period for my staying at the Andaman Station, whether I am to remain longer than the time speci 
tied in my orders ; Shoul.1 the Government require the Services of tlie Brig Peggy longer than six 
Months from the date of their orders, they must inform me on [? of it] before the expiration of that 
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time, at the same time I shall be ia want of a supply of provisions for fifteen European Seamen, for 
any period they may appoint, 

I am &c. 

(Signed) A, Carey, 

June 1st 1796. 

The Governor General in Council observes that the Marine Board have already been directed 
to take measures for relieving the Vessel at the Andamans every Six Months, 

1796. — No. XII. 

Fort William 18th July 1796. Secretary Marine Board dated 15th July. To G. H, Barlow 
Esqr. Secretary to the Government, 

Sir, — I am directed to acquaint yon, for the information of the Governor General in Council, 
that it has been represented to the Board by the late Commissary of Stores at the Andamans, that 
on the removal of the Settlement from thence, a Iiarge Long*Boat, which was not completed, and 
could not be taken on board the ship employed for the Service, was Scuttled and Sunk, which, as 
being perfectly new, and as it might be considered an object to raise in the ensuing North East Moon- 
soon, He has marked her Situation to be in 4 fathoms Water, and about 260 yards North 
West of the Watering Place. 

I am Ac. 

(Signed) G, Taswell Secry, Military Board. 

Fort William 15th July 1796, 

Ordered that the necessary information be given for raising the Long Boat Sunk at the 
Andamans, when an opportunity offers of writing to that Station. 

1796. — No. XIII. 

Fort William 16th September 1796. Secretary Marine Board dated 6th September. 

Sir, — I am directed to forward you the accompanying Copy of a letter from the Acting Owner of 
the Peggy Snow stationed at the Andamans, and to request you will be pleased to lay it before 
the Governor General in Council and Communicate to the Board his Instructions thereon. 

I am &c 

(Signed) G, Taswell Secretary Military Board. 

Fort William the 8th September 1796. 

Enclosure. 

To Geo, Taswell Esqr. Secretary Marine Board. 

Sir,— As the contracted time that the Honble. Board agreed to employ the Brig Peggy (of 
^hich I am acting Owner) as stationed at the Andamans, is nearly expiring, I beg leave to offer the 
continuing the said Brig on the same terms for six months longer, to which should the Honble. 
Board agree, I purpose immediately to dispatch provisions &c to the Andamans pr the Bark 
Phoenix Captain Moore, who has agreed to touch there should my Offer be accepted, and to him, 
T will deliver any further instructions for Captain A. Carey that you may think requisite he should 
be made acquainted with. 

I am with due regard &c. 

(Signed) William Mordaunt. 

Calcutta Ith September 1796. 

Resolved that the Snow Peggy be chartered for six Months longer on the Andaman 
Station as tendered by the owner and that the Board be informed. 

(To be continued,) 
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folklore in the central provinces. 

BY M. N. VENKATASWAMI, M.E.A.S., M.F.L.S. 

(^Continued from Vol. 2[XXI. j;. 454.) 

No. 19. — The Prince, the Cucumber, and the BdksJiasM. 

A CERTAIN king had seven sons, who used to tend cattle in the forest. One day they saw 
a great number of fish in a tank, and so they drove oif the cattle to graze and at once began 
to catch the fish. When this was finished, one of the brothers went to see where the cattle 
were grazing. He did not find them, but heard a rumour that they had been carried off 
by a neighbouring Rakshashi. 

" Never mind,” said the brothers “ Oar father will be pleased with the seven baskets full 
of fish,” and they carried the fish home. 

On seeing them, the king asked “ where are the cattle ? ” 

“ We were catching fish and the Eakshashl lifted the cattle," replied the princes. 

Whereupon the king, out of sheer anger, slew six of his sons, and when he was about to 
slay the seventh and last, the prince said, “ O father, don’t kill me, I will bring the cattle 
home/’ 

" Very well, bring the cattle home,” replied the king. 

In search of the missing cattle the prince traversed many forests without success, and he 
thought of returning home despondingly to meet his fate, when he suddenly came upon 
a shepherd-boy, whom he questioned as to the way leading to the Raksliashi’s abode. 

“ Go this way,” said the shepherd-boy, pointing oat a long and straight road, “ taking 
three cucumbers from the field, and when you come to the place where three roads meet, place 
the three cucumbers on the three ways. Watch which cucumber moves and that’s the road 
you are to take.” 

The prince did accordingly, and the cucumber on the central road moved, and so the prince 
went on by that road, taking the Cucumber as his companion and eating the others. 

When he was half way on the road, the Cucumber called out ‘ Brother, brother/ 

“ Who is the man calling rae ? ” said the prince, looking round. 

“ I,” replied the Cucumber. 

“ What is it, brother 1 ” said the prince. 

“ Well, I have something to say to you,” replied the Cucumber. The Rakshashi Tvill pat 
a mat on a well and ask you to sit on it. Beware! She will mix poison in some food and will ask 
you to eat. Beware.’’ 

A little later the Cucumber again called to the prince, ‘Brother, brother,’ and said, '‘tlie 
time for the Rakshashi to be delivered is at hand, and when she is about to give birth leave xae 
on the ground, and I will drive the cattle home.” 

“Very well” said the prince, and moved on, and in due course reached the Rakshashi’s 
abode, and as soon as she saw him she put a mat on the well and asked him to sit on it, 

‘‘ 0, don’t trouble ! I don’t want to sit down,” said the prince. 

She then mixed poison in some food and offered it to the prince, 

“ 0, don’t trouble! I don’t want to eat,” said he. 

“ Well, stay where you are,” said Rakshashi, who was now in labour. “ As soo.i 
as I am delivered, I will come out.” 
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At this juncture, the Cucumber asked to be left on the ground. The prince did as he was 
desired, and the Cucumber drove the cattle home. 

When the Bftkshashl knew of this, she took the new-born infant in her arms and at once 
rushed upon the prince to swallow him up, but the Cucumber made him climb op a palmjra- 
tree close by. The Rakshashi put her infant to sleep on the ground, and began to climb up also. 
The Cucumber then pinched the infant and it cried out and down came the Rakshashi 
and pacified the infant. She then climbed half way up the tree again, when the Cucumber 
again repeated the pinch with the same result. This the Cucumber did three times, and then, 
thinking to itself that the Rakshashi seemed to never get tired, had recourse to another 
stratagem. It climbed the tree unknown to the Rakshashi before she began, and stuck two 
pointed thistles into the tree about half-way up. The Rukshashi’s eyes ran into them and 
became blinded. This brought her down off the tree with immense force and she was killed. 
The Cocumber then killed her child, and, all fear being vanished, the prince started for liis home 
taking the Cucumber with him. His father was very glad to receive him and the cattle, and 
revoked the order for the princess execution. 

Now the prince kept his life-preserver the Cucumber in a pot very safely. He need 
to enquire after its welfare every morning and evening with a shout of ‘ Brother,* and nsed to 
receive a reply of ‘ Yes, brother.* This continued for some time, till one day his household 
complained of having no curry for the night. Whereupon the prince’s sisters said, There’s 
a cucumber in the pot; make it into a pickle.’* As soon as the Cnoumher was cut open, the 
whole house was turned into blood. 

The prince, on his return home that evening, shouted as usual for his brother the Cucum¬ 
ber, and, receiving no reply, went up to the pot and saw that there was no Cucumber in it, upon 
which he ran at once to his mother and asked where the Cucumber Avas. 

'' I took it from the pot, and when I cut it open to make pickle with it, the house and all 
was turned into blood.*’ 

‘‘My life-preserver is gone, why should I live,” howled the prince and committed suicide. 
The parents followed suit for grief at the loss of their son, and the oattle also, bemoaning the 
loss they had sustained by the death of their protector, ate a poisonous herb and died also. 

No, 20, — Hhe Legend of Ganesa. 

Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning, was a most beautiful woman : short of stature, 
with a round golden face,a curved nose, lustrous eyes, a small sweet mouth, soft, small lily-white 
hands and symmetrical limbs, ringlets of jet-black glossy hair; a very parrot among women. 

She had a son named Gan^&a. One day her husband Brabtu^ said to him: 

My son, would you like to marry ? ” 

“ Yes, father,** replied Ganesa. 

“ What would your wdfe to be like ^ ” 

"’As beautiful as my mother,” replied Ganesa. 

Whereupon the father’s anger knew no bounds, and laying hold of a hat diet that was hard 
by he cut off his sou’s head. 

When Sarasvati came to know what had happened, she at once ran in wild confusion to 
the spot where her son’s body was lying weltering in blood. But she could not find the head. 
8he chanced to see an elephant passing by, and immediately a wild thought crossed her 
bewihiered brain. She dashed for the animal and lopped off its head, and fastened it on to 
Caiiesa •? body and prayed to her lord to bring their son to life. 
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Brahma complied with her request, and thus GauOba became possessed of his 
elephant’s head, as we see to the present day.* 

No. Si. — The Bird and the King. 

A tiny little bird uttering melodious sounds sat on the terrace of a king’s palace. The 
king was very pleased and called out to an attendant and said, “ Put the bird into a golden 
cage and give it the sweetest seeds to eat/’ 

Scarcely was the bird imprisoned in the cage, than another bird of the same kind, utterino- 
the wildest cries, came and sat on the terrace. Displeased with these discordant sounds the 
. king called out to an attendant to kill it. 

The order was about to be executed, when the first bird, in great humbleness of spirit, said : 

what are yon doing ? O just king, listen to the words of the unprotected, revoke your 
order/^ 

^r^nfwr 

I have lived in the abodes of saints, and listened to their sweet talk, while this my brother 
was brought up by a butcher, and learnt his unearthly notes from the cries of animals when 
being slaughtered. It is neither his fault, nor do I possess merit. Good or bad (in persons) is 
the outcome of association.’^ 

Satisfied with the explanation, the king revoked his order for the death of the other bird. 
iVo. — The Frablixis and the Horse, 

The Prabhfts are irritated beyond measure if called Godai-kavu horse-eaters). The 
following story is told to account for the epithet;— 

Once upon a time a great famine fell on the land, and some Prabhfls, in their hunaer 
concerted together and killed a horse for its flesh. Greatly afraid of being excommunicated 
they hastily buried the bones, and, making the horse’s tail to stick out of the ground, raised 
an alarm of “ goda gaila^ godu gaila, ydtdUtJiy the horse has gone, the horse has gone, to the 
nether regions.” 

Koto. 

The Prabhhs are a prosperous and wealthy caste. Their women are renowned for their 
beauty, which Narayana Varma notices. They are Hindus, and they do not eat horse-flesh. 
The only people in India who eat horse-flesh are the Bhdrs of Haidarftbfld (Deccan) and some 
Musulmans. There is a regular market in Haidarabfid for horse-flesh, and the street where 
that is sold is known by the name of the Nakhils or Horse-flesh Street. 

Ho. 23. — How the Unglisk Got a Hold in India. 

First of all the English landed in Madras, and applied to the Nawab of that place for 
land equal to a sheepskin. The Nawab, thinking that the land applied for was not much, gave 
his permission. Whereupon the dinning Englishmen cut a sheepskin into very thin strips, 
and, joining them on to one another, encircled the whole place with this leather-string and the 
Nawab felt bound by his word. Thus did the English come to possess the first land in India, 
which they augmented from time to time by slow conquests, 

(To he continued.) 


Narrated by the writer's mother»the late M. Tnhemma. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE SAYYIDS OF KABNAL. 

Mb. J. R. Drxtmmond, C. S., first mentioned to 
me that the Sayyids of certain villages in 
Karnal, who are of the Bara-Sa^adat, had a 
curious system of clan-names, and subsequently 
I was fuinished with an account of them by the 
kindness of Sayyid Iltaf Hussain, Honorary 
Magistrate at KamM, of whose notes the follow¬ 
ing is the gist 

The Bara-Sa’adat have a curious system by 
which the inhabitants of each hamlet or hasti are 
known by certain nick-names. These Sayyids i 
are descended from Sayyid AbuT-Farash Wasiti, 
son of Sayyid Dafid or Sayyid Hussain, and it 
w’ould be of great interest to see if any other 
Sayyids have a similar custom, A list of the 
bastis and nick-names is appended;— 


'Name of Baett 

Nichiame, 

Sanbhalhem. 

Kafandoz, or sewer of 
shrouds. 

Mojhara. 

Confectioner. 

Miranpdr. 

Sheep-butcher. 

Kethorah. 

Butcher. 

Tandherah. 

Bhutni, she-gbost. 

Khojerah. 

Ghost. 

Kakroli. 

Dog. 

Eehrah, 

Chamdr, scavenger or 
leather-worker. | 

Morn^, 

Camel. I 

Jatwar^. 

Eig. j 

Nagia. 

Barber. i 

Jansatha. 

Chiyimdr, b i r d- 

catcher. 

Ohit6i*a. 

Mimic. 

Kawal. 

Jariya, one who sets 
glass or stone in 
ornaments. 

Jauli. 

Telti or oilman. 

Tasang. 

Dihn. 

Salarpdr. 

Chutiydj fool. 

Ghalibpur. 

He-ass. 

Sedipdr, 

Slie-ass. 

Kelaudah. 

Kanjrd, greengrocer. 

Bahari. 

Goldsmith. 

Bahadurpfir. 

Kungar, rustic. 

Rilaspur. 

Khnmra, a cutter of 
mill-stones. 

Palri. 

Eamangar, bowman or 


bowmaker. 


JVame of Basit, 

Nickname. 

Saudha>^41i. 

Ddr-ul-Himdqat, 
house of foolish¬ 
ness. 

Pimbora. 


Sarai. 

Bhatidrdf baker. 

Churiyala, 

Manihiir, bangle- 
maker. 

Tassar. 

Sweeper. 

Sakrera. 

OwL 

Mazaffamagar. 

Eunuch. 


At first sight some of these names look like 
totems, and one is tempted to see in them traces 
of Arabian totem-clans, which would be in 
accord with the claim to be descended from the 
tribe of Qui*esh. This, however, does not appear 
to be the true explanation of the names, which, it 
should be noted, are called palwal, or counter¬ 
signs, by the Sayyids themselves. Moreover, 
the Bara-Sa’sdat are all Shi’as, except those 
who live in Lath^ri village, and even they inter¬ 
marry with the Shi’as. 

The nick-names given above appear to be 
in reality relics of a system of initiation into 
the degrees of a secret order, and are paralleled 
in Turkey in the order of the Maulavis, in wliich 
the novice is called the scullion, and so on. The 
tShi as have always tended to become organized 
into orders, or secret societies ; and the Assassins 
of the Elburz formed in the Middle Ages the most 
powerful and famous of these associations. They 
also had a system of degrees into which their 
adherents were successively initiated. TheThris 
of the Kurran Valley, who are or claim to bt^ 
Sbi’as, also have signs by which they ascertain if 
a man is straight, i, e., a Sbi'a, or crooked, c., 
a non-Shi’a. 

If any reader of this Journal could refer me to 
works on the religious ordei’s or sects of the 
Shi as, it might be possible to trace further sur¬ 
vivals of their organizations among the Sayyids, 
or in general among the Shi’as, of the Pan jab. 

H. A. Hose, 

Sirjperintendent of Ethnography^ Punjab, 
Sirnlay Aug, 35th, 1902, 
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A GRAMMAR AND SPECIMENS OF THE MIKIR LANGUAGE. 
BY SIR C. J. LYALL, K.C.S.I. 

I. — PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


L ike Kachcha Naga, Kabui, and Khoirao, Mikir is a language belonging to the Naga Group 
of the Tibeto-Biirman Languages, which represents an intermediate stage between the true 
Naga languages, and the various speeches belonging to the Bodo Group, No conaplete grammar of 
it has ever been published. The following are the materials which have hitherto been available 
tor its study: — 

Robinson, W., — Notes on the Languages sj)ohen by the various tribes inhabiting tfit 
Valley of Assam and its mountain Confines, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XVIII., 1849, Pt. I., pp, 184 and ff,, 310 and £P. On pp. 330 and tl. 
an imperfect Mikir Grammar, On pp. 342 and ff. a Mikir Vocabulary. 

Butler, Captain J., — A Bough Comparative Vocabulary of some of the Dialects spoke,; 
in the ^^Ndgd Eills^^ District. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI., 
Pt. I., 1873, Appendix. Contains a Vocabulary. 

Campbell, Sir G., — Specimens of the Languages of India^ including those of the 
Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal^ the Central Provinces^ and the Eastern Frontier. 
Calcutta, 1874. On pp. 204-205 and ff. there is a Mikir Vocabulary. 

Anon., — A Mikir Catechism in the Assamese character, Sibsagar, 1875. 

Neighbor, the Rev. R. E., — A Vocabulary in English and Mikir, ivith Sentences 
illustrating the Use of Words, Calcutta, 1878. 

Damant, G. H., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between 
the Brahmaputra and Ningthi Bivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XII., 1880, pp. 228 and ff. Account of the Mikirs on p. 236. Short Vocabulary 
on p. 254. 

Lyall, Sir C. J., K.C.S.I., — Note on the geographical distribution and ethnological 
affinities of the Mikirs on pp. 78 and E, of the Census Beport of Assam for 1881. 
Calcutta, 1883. This has been reprinted on pp, 177 and ff. of the Census Report o.’ 
the same Province for 1891, The reprinted copy has been revised. 

Purs ELL, Miss, — Arleng Alanu A Mikir Primer. Assam, 1891. 

Davis, A, W., I.C.S., — Note by A, W. D. on the Relations of the principal Language^ 
of the Naga Group on pp. 163 and E, of the Census Beport of Assam for 1891, by 
E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Shillong, 1892. Compares Mikir with the languages of the Nagf. 
and Bodo Groups. 

Baker, E. C. S., — Account of the Mikirs on p. 254 of the same Report, 


According to the Census of 1001, Mikir is spoken in the following Assam Districts : — 


District. 
Nuwgong ... 

Sibsagar . 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
Kamrup 

Darrang . 

Elsewhere ... 


Numbers 
OF Speakers. 
34,273 
22,803 
13,142 
8,026 
3,108 
931 


Total number of Speakers ... 82,283 
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It is spoken principally in the centre of the Assam Valley, south of the Brahmaputra, and in the 
north-east of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 

Mikirs call themselves ‘ Arleng/ a word which means ‘ man ’ generally, although more strictly 
applied to a Mikir man. Sir Charles Lvall, writing in l882, described their habitat as follows : — 

•‘The country which, from its geographical nomenclature, we should look upon as the home of 
the Mikir race is tolerably extensive, and inelndes a large area of hills in which there are now few or 
no Mikirs. The characteristic elements of Mikir topographical nomenclature are Lang^ river, water ; 
Lawjso^ small stream ; Ivglong^ mountain; Loiig^ stone; Rong, village ; Sar^ chief. In the isolated 
mountainous block which fills the triangle between the Brahmaputra on the north, the Dhausiri Valley 
on the east, and the Kopili and Kalang Valleys on the west, these names are found everywhere, as 
Well in the southern part now inhabited by the Rengma Nagas from the hills across the Dhansiri as 
in the northern portion included in the Nowgong district, and known more particularly as the Mikir 
Hills. They are also found in considerable numbers to the south of the Langkher Valley, in the 
mountains now inhabited by Kukis. Kachcha Nagas, and Kacharis (c. g,, Langreng = ‘ water of life,' 
Langtingj Long-laiy etc.) as far south as the courses of the Jbiri and Jhinam. In the centre of 
North Cachar they are rarer ; but there is a considerable group of Mikir names again to the west of 
thin tract, about the head-waters of the Kopili, and on the southern face of the hills, north of 
Badarpur. Mikirs also abound, mixed with Lalungs, on the northern face of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, and along the courses of the Kopili and Umkhen rivers. 

Across the Brahmaputra the topographical nomenclature shows no trace of them, though there 
are a few recent colonies of the race in Darrang, 

They are thus essentially a people of the lower hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 
I'ortiou of the range stretching from the Garo Hills to the Putkoi. Their neighbours are ( 1 ) The 
Synteiigs of Jaintia on the west; (2) Bodos or Kacharis on the south; (3) Assamese on the north 
aud ea^t, where the coirntry is inhabiteil at all; and intermixed with them are recent colonies of 
Kiikis aud Rengma Nagas and older ones of Lalungs and Hill Kacharis/’ 

The following sketch, by Sir Charles Lyalk of the principal features of Mikir Grammar is based 
01 ; the very instructive specimens which accompany it and on materials, not yet published, gathered 
by the late Mr. E. Stack in the years 188o-8d, As regards the specimens, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son has been translated by Sardoka Perrin Kay, who is by birth a Mikir, and is at present 
employed in Government service in Shillong, The two pieces of folklore have also been prepared 
by him, under the supervision of Mr. H. Corkery, LL.D, — G, A. G. 

II, — GRAMMAR. 

PRONUNCIATION. — Mikir posses^^es the following Consonants, —A, c7i, fZ, Jij j, ky 
7n, n, njypf r, s, Z, ^■, and the aspirates kh, phy tk, Bh, dh, and g occur only in a few borrowed 
words, and bh and dh are commonly resolved, as baliarj a load; dohon, mouev, jP, shy w, y 
(consonantal) and z are unknown. Ng is never initial, and the (/-sound in it is never separately 
audible. 

In Vowels Mr. Stack recognised the following, — a, H (the latter in closed syllables, abruptly 
pronounced, as in German Mann) ; e, e (the latter in closed syllables, as in pet), e ; i, i; 5, d (in 
closed syllables, abrupt, as inyjoO, o (this apparently represents a shortened long o, as Mr. Stack 
notes that the sound a or aio, sometimes represented by a, does not occur) ; u, u. The differences in 
length of vowels seem often to be (as in Assamese) rather indeterminate. There is a tendency for 
the long a to be thinned down to e, as in the loan-words recho = raja and Urt - bari ; e'- frequently 
'ccurs as a variant of initial a-, see further on. 

The Diphthongs occurring are ai, ei, oi, niy in all of which the first element represents the 
. mg vowel, aud the combinations might be written ai, ei, oi, fii. 
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BOOT-WORDS. — The root-words, ’whether nouns, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs or verbs, 
are generally monosyllabic. Roots longer than one syllable are apparently formed by adding 
prefixes, originally having separate significance, now often lost, to monosyllabic roots, or by 
compounding one or more roots. Prefixes of which the significance is not now traceable are ar- (a> 
in Meng, man ; arVong, stone ; arni, sun, day) ; ing^^ (inglong, mountain ; inghon, pity, etc.) ; ning-- 
(in ningvo^ night; ningkan, year, etc.); and te-, ti-, to- (as in terhmy call; teMng, abandon; tilcnp, an 
enclosure; tovar, a road). Prefixes which are still significant will be noted below. Instances of 
compound roots are, in nouns, keng-op, shoe (foot^covering); ui-op,cloud (sun-cover); being 

happy (life-good), etc.; in verbs numerous examples will be found in the specimens, 

IITFIjBCTION. — Words (whether nouns or verbs) are not inflected, but are located in sense 
by their position in the sentence or by the addition of particles. These particles may often be 
omitted ’where ambiguity is not likely. 

Gend.or. — Gender is not distinguished except for animate beings, and in them either (1) by 
difference of termination, or (2) by added words indicating sex, or (3) by different terms. Thus, — 


(1) pby father; 

fkiL, grandfather ; 

paternal uncle ; 

(2) sd-poy boy ; 
su-pOy grandson ; 
asb-pinsOy male child ; 
chainbng-alby bull ; 

(3) arVingy man ; 

iky elder brother ; 


pe, mother. 
pKiy grandmother, 
niy paternal aunt. 

sb-ply girl. 

su-piy granddaughter. 
asb-pty daughter. 
chainung~aply cow. 

arlosby woman, 
wgjxr or /e, elder si^^ter. 


Number. — The ordinary suffix for the plural is atum, but other words are occasionally 
-.uftised to indicate plurality, a3 mar, a mass, quantity, or company ; ong, many; It (a respectful form 
used chiefly in addressing a number of persons). With pronouns the suffix is turn, not a/um : 
tie. I; tte-ium, we; we, including the person addressed : ndtig, thou; ndng-twn, ye : Ui, he, 

she, it; Id-tum, they : respectful forms ne-li, i-U, ning-U, aldng-U ; also ne-li-tum, ndng-ll-tum. 

Case. — Case is indicated by position, or by postpositions. The Koniinative and, generallv 
speaking, the Accusative have no postpositions, but are ascertained by their position in rh.- 
sentence—the nominative at the beginning, the accusative following it before the verb : but both 
where necessary can be emphasised by the particles -Jce and -si, which in some sort play the part ot 
our definite article. Thus : — 


_ ne-he ladcik dn-hangcUr-si thl-po. I (distinguished from my father’s servants) here 
from hunger am dying. 

ndng-he ne-ldngsi Jcaila do, thou (distinguished from the prodigal son) with me ever art. 

(a ndng-mu-Jce thilot-td., reng-thu-et-ld, this thy younger brother was dead, and is alive again. 
ne-7tibn-kb Ong^ my name is Ong. 

.jj._ honat achainbng-d-bk-si ddkle kedo-ji, where should cow’s flesh be here ? 

kondt oflohbn-si ndngli kelong-ddm, where did you get so much money from ? 

It is to be carefully remembered that these emphatic particles are not case postpositions, but 
may be followed by the latter; e. g., jdngrSsd-ke-dphdti pulo, he said to the orphan ; and -si is to be 

1 Whan a prefix comes before ing-, it coalesces with it into one syliablej thna, a + ing = <ing ; ka + ing = 
king ; che + ing = chang •{ching) : fa + ing = f'lng. Apparently the form ka. (not ke) is always chosen for the 
adjeotival prefix, and po (not pe or pi) for the causal prefix, before mg-. 

* THing means breast, mind, and in that sense numerous easily intelligible compounds of it occur : bnt in the 
words mentioned it seems to be of different origin. 
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distinguished from -$i, suffix of the locative and (probably the same) of the conjunctive participle. 
Another emphatic particle is -ta, which may often be translated ‘also’ or ‘even’: vide specimens. 

The construction of the Genitive is one of the most characteristic features of the language. The 
genitive always precedes the noun on which it depends. When it is a pronoun of the first ox second 
person, nothing intervenes between the two : thus, ne-Jiem, my house; nang-pe, thy clothes. But 
when the pronoun is of the third person, or when the first noun takes the place of a pronoun of the 
third person, the following noun has a- inserted before it. Thus la-dpo, his father; JImavi ahem. 
God’s house, Id hijai-dtum dhdm, this is the jackals’ work ; drni-kdngsdm dpdr^ day-becoming-cool 
time. This prefixed d- is really the possessive of the third personal pronoun, as is proved by the 
f^’quiValence of the pronouns in the following passage from a folk-tale : — 

Ansr jangreso recho-asGi>o-apban pulo, ‘ la nang-[e nang-rl-pen mamktle 

Tlieti tlie-OTphan the-hing s-son~to said^ ^hesc yonr-cloihes yo^ir^dhoti'V'itli youTSclhh^deched 
nang ru-arlo nang-lutlo-te, nang chinidtdpo; n^pe ne-rl nang pipo, 

yrm cayeAnto enter-if, you Uheyyirilhrecoynxse: wy-chthes v}y-dhoti you {I)-v:%lUjxve. 

anke ru-arlo lut-nun. Ansi recho-asopo ru ingpu-si jangreso nangl>arIo, imsi 

fhen carje-into enter,' Then the-hmg'sson the^cage opened-liaving tlie-orphan let-out, and 

jangreso a-pe u-ri reebo-asopo pilo, la recho-asopo a-pe, a-ri a-lek, 
the-orphan his-clotkes his-dhoti tke-hing's-son gave, that king's-son his-cloihes, his-dhoti, his-nechlace, 
u-roi, jangreso pi-thu-lo, 

Jiis-hangles, the-orphan (-to) gave-in-reiurn, 

‘ The orphan said to the king's son, “ if you go Into the cage wearing your own clothes, they will 
recognise you at once (dfv) ; I will give you my clothes, and then you can enter the cage.” So the 
king's son opened tlie cage and let out the orphan, and the orphan gave the king’s son his clothes, 
.and the king's son gave the orphan iu exchange bis clothes, necklace, and bangles,’ 

Here ve-pe, ne-ri, 'nang-pe, nang-ri, are followed by a-pt}, d-ri. This use of 5- before every noun 
which has a genitive depending on it has led to that syllable becoming the common prefix of most 
nouns in the language, and being prefixed not only to the governing word, but also to the word 
governed. It is, hi fact, the ordinary particle indicating relation, and thus comes to be prefixed to 
adjectives, e. g., Arndm aketU, God the Almighty ; la dhibi abdng, that younger one; and not only to 
adjectives, but to postpositions : dphhn, to, has a- when used with the third person ; la-apMn, to him; 
jdtignso ipUn,io the orphan; but ne-phdn, \o me; ndng-pUn, io thee. The only postpositions 
used without this prefixed d- are phn {pen-si), with ; U, at, in; and si, in : open and epen are 
sometimes found. As already observed, this a- frequently takes the form e- ; e. g., hijai-ihnr a pack 
of jackals : lieni-epd, widower; Um-ipi, widow (literally, the male or female owner of a house).? 

The other cases are formed by postpositions, which, however, are often omitted when the sen«e is 
■ iear without them:— ' 

br ifh) or .0 ipUk-ifin. .i.l, 

, leHton-ingchin^am-pen hehulc, tied by Teuton with an iron chain. 

after verbs of .ajing and asking), which is also 
aMomlly used tor the accnsative. The sign of the Hative of Purpose is apdt, for, for the 
b'. -e_ o . pt-apof, what tor, vyhy ? hopi-dpbfst, id.; aphdn is also used in this sense in the phrase 
jupo-atum-pen mng-arong chtpijiSphm, with my friends in order to make merry. 


prefixed need in the same way as this 

similarly in otter Naga Itogna^es Henee t’other. The pronoun of the first person is nsed 

and not like o-, the third. — &. g ’ ontfinaHy represents the first per.con. 
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The Ablative is formed with -pen (apen) or pen si: heloving-do-ak^peny from afar off; non-pen, 
from now ; dak-pen, from here, Apera (Assamese para) is also used. 

The Locative is formed with -si: hem-si, in the house; adiet-siy in the country. We also have 
krlb, in, inside, under. Le (properly the conjunctive participle of /e, to arrive) is often used as 
a locative postposition, for at, in. 

Other common postpositions are, — 

aik^, upon, on. 
angshng, above, upon, over, 
arww, below, 
aher, below. 

albngy together with {long = place), 
adung, adun, beside, close to. 
adaky between. 
ang-bong, in the middle of, 
aphiy after. 

ADJECTIVES are regularly formed by prefixing he-, ka-, or hi- to the root, and do not change 
for gender, number, or case. Thus, me, being good ; kerne, good : hUo, distance ; kahelb, far off : 
dck, savour ; kedbk, savoury : ho, bitterness; keho, bitter : Ibk, whiteness; kelbk, white: ri, wealth ; 
kiri, rich. The form of the adjective is precisely the same as that of (1) the present participle of the 
verbal root used to form the present tense, and (2) the abstract or infinitive of that root, and the 
collocation of the sentence alone determines the meaning of the word used. When particles of 
comparison or other modifying elements are added to the adjective, the prefix (fee, etc.) is often 
omitted as unnecessary. Thus, — 

kelhky white; lok-hik, whitish, 

kerne, good ; me-mu, better; me-ne, best, 

keding, tall; ding-mu, taller, 

but kdngtuiy high; khngtvi-mu, higher; k^ngtui-ne, highest. 

The'empbatic suffix « sometimes gives the force of the superlative, as in Arnhm nkeihe-st, God 
the Most High ; keme-st ape, the best garment. 

Adjectives sometimes precede, but more commonly follow, the noun qualified (see below as to the 
relative clause) : as already observed, they are usually constructed with the relative prefix a- when 
joined to a noun. 

Numerals. — The Cardinals are isi, one; hint, two ; kethbm, three ; phili, four; phbngb, five ; 
therbky six; therbksi, seven; nerkep, eight; sirkep, nine; kep, ten ; for the tens from 11 to 19 kre 
takes the place of kep, the unit being added : kre-tsi, eleven; kre-hini, twelve, etc. The word for 
seven is evidently six + one, while those for eight and nine appear to be ten minus two and ten 
minus one, A score is ingkoi ; thirty thbm-kep, and so on ; but the higher numbers appear to be 
little used. A hundred is pharb. The numeral follows the noun. In composition hint (except with 
bang, person) is reduced to ni, and kethhm to -thorn, as jb-nt jb-thbm, two or three nights, Phili 
and therbk are often contracted to pMi and thrhk. 

Generic Prefixes are commonly used with numbers, as in many other Tibeto-Burman 
languages ; — 

with persons, hang, as d-bng-mar korte hang-theroh-ke, his uncles, the six brothers, 
mth mims\s,jbn (Ass&me&elo&n-viOTd), SL8 neketkek-lbng chelbngjoH-philiyl saw (got to 
see) four buffaloes; 

with trees and things standing up, rbng, as ihengpi rbng-therhk, six trees, 
with houses, hum, as hem hum-phbngd, five houses* 
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with flat things, as a book, a leaf, a hoe, a knife, phlCj as noire jjA/i, four knives ; 
lo pak-phbngot five leaves. 

with globular things, as an egg, a gourd, a vessel, M vo-il pum-nt, two eggs, 
with parts of the body, and also with rings, bangles and other oniamenta, hhi^r 
Ichg eJidnfff one leg; roi hbng-nu bangles. 

Tsote that one of anything is not formed with wi, but, if of persons, with tnut, if of other things^ 
with e~ prefixed to the generic determinative ; one cow = chainbng ejbn ; one tree = tkengpi erbtig : 
one book = pnthi epak; one egg = vo^ti epuWr etc. This e- appears to be borrowed from Assamese^ 
in which it is shortened from ek. 

Ordinals appear to be formed by prefixing batdi to the cardinal, as batdi ketkom, third ; bdfdx 
philx, fourth^ Distributive numeral adverbs are formed by prefixing pur or phong to the cardinal, 
as purthbm or phongthonif thrice. 


3rd Person^ - 


PEONOUNS. — The Personal Pronouns are, — 

Ist Person^ — ne, I; ne~tum^ ni-lu ne'li-twih we, excluding the person, addressed f 
i-tunij t-li, we, including the person addressed. 

Person^, — ndvg, thou ; ndng-tum^ ndrig-lh ndng-lx-tuinj ye. 
j Za, he, she, itj Id-tum^ they. 

I dlang, he, she ; dlhng-ll^ respectful; dldng^aiuvi, dldng-H-ium, they. 

These take the postpositions like nouns. The possessive prefixes have been already mentioned r 
they are ve-, my, our; ndng-, thy, your; Za-, 5-, his, her, its, their. The possessive prefix for the 
first person plural, including ike person addressed, is e- or i-, as —> 

e-chainbng e-haidi e-pacbithukoilang, apbu-thak'H e-rAng ^hu 

ouT<ov}S our-cttitle us-he-has-caused-to-kill, over-and-ahove-that our-skin otxr^hid^- 
e-kapeso, 

lis-he-has-caused-to-smarf. 


The BemonstratiYe Pronouns are Idhangsb, hdngsb, this, pi. Idhangm-dtnmy these: Jidli, 
kdldddngso, that, pL hdld-tum, haldbangsb-diuniy those. The syllable hd connotes distance, as dak-si^ 
id dak, here ; hddak^ there ; hd ahem chevoilb, he returned home from a distance. 

Eolativo Pronouns, properly speaking, do not exist. Their place is taken by doseriptirc* 
adjectival phrases. Thus, ‘ those six brothers who had gone to sell cow’s flesh ’ is — 
la chainong-a-bk kajor-dam-atum kbrte bang-therbk. 
those coic's~JIesh to-sell-fjoing~{^ph') brothers persons-.no:. 

ai.d ‘ those persons who had carried cow*3 fle^h (to market) returned hoUie/ is_ 

la chainong-a-ok kevan-atum hem clievoilo. 
thvst^ Govis-Jlesh carriers home rehrrneiL 

It is to be noticed that in these sentences the adjectival descriptive clause jTccedes the noua. 
So a’^o in 7 hit bn irujchin-dni-pen kelok drlhvjy the man whom Teuton had tied with an iron chain. 

Tliere is a word, dUng, which is sometime? called a relative pronoun: it seems however, to be 
rather a distributive. ‘ I don’t believe what he says ’ = 15 henmgje aling-ta ne Icroi-lcrS. literaBy, he 
speaking whatever, I believe not, compare Tfiar 5Hntj“t5 5diiin-t(ii*tot~l5 hx^thn^ the goods, each thing 
in its place setting down, put, j. e., put everything in its own place ; nhng kedv^aling, nebi do^, yoa 
Staying wherever, I also will stay. 

* The only examples of ordinals so formed are found in the Mikir catechism (1875). In the folk^aie8 olomsy 
pe-iphra.ses are used which indicate that ordinals arc not generally known. Time, in mentioning five brothers one 
after another, we have akleng, the eldest; Zdiltvam., the junior (between-coming); Sdikvdm-Sdun, the next to th. 
junior; adakvam-adun-UtUt, the next to the next to the junior; and akUn, the youngest 
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The 5nierr<^tiTe syllable used to form Interrogative Prononns is ho : hornet, howt^-sit 'who ? 
kapi, what ? hopu, hopu-si^ holopUf holop^Bon, how ? feo-dn, ho-^rm, kolo^an, how many ? where 1 

konamthuy when? 

The BeRexive Pronoun is ametMtng, self, own ; but a more usual mode of indicating that the 
action affects oneself is to prefix the particle die (c^t, ching^ cheng^ and rarely cAo) to the verbal 
root. Thus, Id Aewt che-voi-lby he returned home (i, e,, to his own house); a-ongmar’^tum che-pu^ldj 
his uncles said io one another; che-hdng-Jd, they asked for themselves. Examples will be found in 
abundance in the specimens. 

VERBS. — The Mikir verb indicates time, present, past, and future, by means of particles 
prefixed or suffixed to the root. The verb does not vary for gender, number® or person. There is no 
separate verb snbstantive, though there are several ways of indicating existence, as doj stay, abide; 
pldng, become; Ung, exist, continue ; le, arrive, happen, etc. Great use is made of adjectival or 
participial forms, and, in narration, of the conjunctive participle- Compound roots are very extensively 
used, the principal verb being put first, then the modifying supplements, and then the time-index. 

The Simple, or Indeterminate, Present is expressed by the participle with he-Qcd-'^ without 
any suffix, as kondtsi ndng kedo^ where do you live ? vb hdngjdry the bird flies; sarbura tki-ljbt-d ne 
kdchzru, the old man having died, I am weeping; ne-phu keso-kany my head is aching badly. This 
tease is, as in other languages, often used historically for the past. 

The Definite, or Determinate, Present is expressed by the same participle with -lo added ; la 
kopi kdngkoidoy what is he doing (now) ? 

The Habitual Present, including the Past, is expessed by the verbal root with -Zo, as vb~aiu,m-ke 
ne-pku-athdk ingjar-lb, .the (ke) birds fly above our heads. 

The Simple, or Narrative, Past is formed by the verbal root with -lb or -dk, as Id pu-lb or 
he said; ne-phu sd-dk, my head was aching; Id ke~ri dpht-st Ibng-lb, he, after searching, 
found it. Sometimes -dk and -lb are used together ; Id ne ingtbn-det-lby he abased me. Det appears 
to be a particle (perhaps once a verb, but not now used separately) indicating completeness, whether 
continuing in the present or not, and so may be used for the present when the state indicated by the 
verb is one that began in the past and still endures, e. ‘ why are you afraid ? ’ may be expressed by 
kopi apbtsi ndng kapherby or kopi dpotsi nd7ig phere-det ? 

The Complete Past is indicated by the root with -tdng-lb (tdng is a verb meaning to finish), 
as ld~dphtsi ne ddm-tdng-lby I went, or had gone, on his account ; teldng Ibyigle phb-tdng-lby the boat 
has touched ground. 

There are besides a great number of other particles indicating past time, used with particular 
verbs. Thus with the various words meaning ‘to tall* the following are used: hd-ld che-koi-lnipy he 
fell down; hem rti-hup, the house collapsed (= rff-tbng-ld) ; Ibng-clihng the upright memoriai 

stone fell down ; Img-pdk kVo-hah (or klo-tdng-lo), the flat memorial stone fell down; thhigpx-dngsbng- 
pen ndng-klb-hiiky he fell down from the top of the tree. All these particles denote abruptness. 

A Periphrastic Past, with the root folhoved by inghoi-lb (did), must be noticed. This is 
probably borrowed from Assamese ; e. j., hyai-ehnr eja\ dhl'n chb-klip-inghoi-lby the jackal-pack the 
whole of the arums ate np completely (kUp) ; sarpi inghap infjkxr-dnndik-inghoi-lb ^ the old woman 
having shut the door made it fast. 

Here should be noticed the prefix ndng, used (as the specimens show) with great frequency in 
narrative. It has the effect of ih^ i^’c?rrf’rnc^ to a known place^ Thus, phdk laddlcsi 

ndng-thi-Vot : methdn ndng-chb-dk, the pig died here : the dog has eaten it up, — m a known 
place ; — but ynethdti pbfiMk or pbn-tdag-lby the dog has taken it away. — from a known place to 


5 There are particles which indicate plurality where necessary, of which is that most olten used. 
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a place unknown. It deems very probable that the word is ori^nally the pronoun of the second 
person, and that it refers to the knowledge of the person to whom the tale is related = * as you know ' 
or ‘as you see/ 


The Future is represented in two ways only: (1) by added to the root, to indicate an 
action beginning now and continued in the future, as ne-tum nonke labdngso akdm apbtH pu-pb^ we 
will talk about this affair ncrw (nonke) ; (2) by added to the root, for an action which commences 
later on, e, y., hadu arleng-id ihi-jit all men will die (». at some future time). 

As -pb includes the present in the case of continuing action, it may also be (and often is) used 
in a present sense; -ji is restricted to future time, 

A compound future may be formed by adding to the root with -Ji the termination dokdbk-lo; 
Id thx-ji dbkdbk-lo, he is just about to die ; an ik-ji dbkdbkdd^ the rice is nearly all done; dn-clio-ji 
dbkSk'lo, it is near breakfast time (i, e., rice-eating); Ugi dbhdbk-^lb, we have almost arrived; dbm-jt 
dbkdbh-loj he is about to go. A doubtful future may be expressed by -ji added to the present 
participle, as konbt chatnbng-d-bk-ti dbhn keda-ji^ where should cow’s flesh be here; chainbng 
kenbm-ji, I want to buy a bullock. 

From the above it will be seen that there is much indefiniteness in the indications of time 
afforded by the Mikir verb: except -tdng for the past complete, and -jl for the future, the other 
suffixes may, according to circumstances, be rendered by the past, present, or future; but the context 
generally removes all ambiguity. 

Conditional phrases are formed by putting -tiy if, at the end of the first member, and tbe 
second generally in the future with -ju 

Conditional Future, — nbng dbm~ie, nbng Id ihek-dbm-ji, if you go you will see him ; ndng 
ne pu-te, ne klem-jiy if you tell me, I will do it. 

The Conditional Past inserts dsbn (like, supposing that) before -/e; dohbn do-dsbn-iCy ne Id 
nbrn-jiy if I had money, I would buy it. 

The Conditional Pluperfect modifies the second member thus, — nbng dbm-asbn'fey nbng 
d longlbh-}% apbtlby had you gone, you would have got it ; ndng ne thdn dsbn^tey ne Id kVem-tdngdby 
if yon had explained to me, I would have done it. 

Other Conditional phrases:— 

nbng dbm hbm-te, Ibh mu-chbi-ji Ibngy the farther you go, the more you will be tired, (hhm, 
to continue; Ibk, to be weary ; wim -, elative particle ; chbt, constant affix to mu- ; Ibng^ 
verb meaning ‘ to continue ’ or ‘ exist ’). 

nbng chok-pet-bn mu-chbt-te, ehiru-pk*bn mu-chot-pd, the more you beat him, the more he 
will cry {chhk, to beat; pet, adverb expressing plurality ; an, particle of number or 
quantity ; chiru, to weep). 

Tc may be omitted where the sense is otherwise fixed:_ 

nang dam pkngthui bng, chung bng jl, 

you go high more, cold more will-be, the higher you go, the colder it wUl grow, 
nbng pu ong, nang kroi-kre bng po. 

you speak more, you disobey more will, the more you tell him, the more he will disobey, 
nang dohon pi-ong pi, pekon bng po. 

you money giving.more give, waste more will, the more money you give him, the more he 
will throw away. 
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The Imperative is, for the second person, the bare root, or more usually the root strengthened 
by the addition of noi, tha, or non. Thus, y%~noi, give j lang~tha, see ; ].>hnbn, give. The form with 
non (meaning ‘now^) is the strongest form. The other two are of about equal value. The other 
persons are formed by the addition of nang (a verb meaning ^to be necessary’) to the future in -pb 
or present in -Zo. * Let us go’ = Ikm cUmpb~nang ; ‘ let us go to the field and plough’ = rit kai-hai 
dam-lb-nang ; or, by using the causative form of the verb, ‘ let him go ’ = la-he pedhm-nbn. 

Participles. — The Present Participle has the form of the adjective, with the prefixed 
Ice- (hi-') or fca, as hedhuy goings hdchiruy weeping. 

The Past Participle is the root compounded with tang: ddm-tdng, gone ; thlh-tang, having 
seen ; hdpangtu-tang, fattened. 

Perhaps the most used form of the verb, especially in narrative, is the Conjunctive Participle, 
either the bare root, or the root with -siy as hhn chevoi-si thck-lb, having returned home, he saw. 
When the past is indicated, det is used, either with or without as dib-d'-t jun-det sarlurd ion-arlo 
haibbng pdtu-joi-si t-lb, mg finished eating and drinking, the old man, having quietly hidden his 
club under a basket, lay down ; Tentbn dohbn-aldng-pbng long-si, rit damde-d'dsi, hdt-jid-ld, Teuton, 
having got the bamboo-joint with the money, without returning to the field, ran away. 

When the phrase in which the Conjunctive Participle occurs is terminated by an imperative, the 
suffix is not 'St but -rd. Thus, ‘having eaten your rice, go’ or ‘eat your rice and go’ is an cho-rd, 
ddm-non ; but ‘ having eaten his rice, he went ’ is an chb-d'd-si, ddm-lb. While -gt links together parts 
of a narrative, -rd links together a string of imperatives. 

The Infinitive or Verbal Noun is identical in form with the Present Participle : kum-lcirot 
tangle htlcdn arid ndng-drja-Vong-lb, he heard there (ndug) the sound of fiddle scraping (hirot) and 
dancing (kekdn). All words beginning with he- (hi-y led) may therefore be regarded as (1) Adjectives ; 
(2) Participles forming tenses of the verb; or (3) Verbal nouns; and it will be seen from the analysis 
of the specimens how clearly this at first sight strange allocation of forms can be made to express the 
required sense, 

A Future Verbal Noun or Gterund can be formed by adding -jf to the verbal noun with fee- : 
heklhn-ji, to make (rejoicing is proper) : this form generally occurs with a postposition; ning avbng 
chipi-ji dphdn, in. order to make merry together. 

The Passive, as in other languages of the same family, is unknown as a separate form. It may 
sometimes be expressed by a periphrasis, as ‘ I was beaten ’ = ne hecUh hi-tdng, lit., ^ I received 
a beatino*’; but it is most frequently found in a participial form, icldch is identical with the active 
pariiciplel is in fact the same thing regarded from the other side. Thus ‘bring the fatted 
calf and kill it here,’ is hapdngtu-tdng dchainong-dsb Uddh van-rd iJm-nbn: hapdngiu-tdng is made 
up of the root ingtu, to be fat; pd, the causal prefix; Id, the participial prefix; and tdng, the suffix of 
completion : the word might mean ‘ having fattened,’ and since in a transitive verb, which alone can 
form a passive, there are always a subject and an object, it is evident that the verb may be regarded 
as active from the point of view of the subject, and passive from that of the object. In such a phrase, 
moreover the participle (as, in relative phrases, the adjectival clause) first, and thus calls 

attentionthe action upon the following patient; while in an active phrase the agent comes first and 
the participle or noun of action after it. In the same way, the phrase ‘he was lost, and is found 
a^ain ’ is rendered ingbo-deHd, Ung-thu-lbh-lb : this might equally well (since no pronoun is expressed) 
U rendered actively ^ had lost him, now I have found him again.’ Thus the absence of a formal 
passive, in a language required to express so biuiplc a stage of thought, is nut found to be an 

inconvenience. 

The negative Verb is a very interesting and remarkable feature of the language. A separate 
negative root, formed by prefixing or suffixing a negative particle and conjugated in the same way 
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as the positive, is indeed a common property of Tibeto-Bnrman speech : but in Mikir this secondary 
root is formed in a peculiar manner. The syllable -e is added to the primitive, as wn, can; w-e, 
cannot, is unable. But when the root begins with a consonant or a nexus of consonants, these are 
repeated before the added syllable: see; th^Jc-the, see not: go ; ddm^Uy go not: Icroij 

believe: hrot-kre, disbelieve, disobey: m'fdc-prdng, awake (eye-open); mhh-prang-pre, not awake. 
When the verb is of two or more syllables, the last is chosen for reduplication ; as inghoif do j 
inghoi-he, not do: innjinsd^ show mercy; ingjinsu-sl, not show mercy: ddni (Assamese loan-word), 
recognise ; chmi-ne, not recognise. 

The secondary root thus obtained is conjugated just like the positive root^ except that the 
time-index is more often dropped as unnecessary, owing to the context showing what the time 
relation is. 


Ill the Imperative, the reduplication is not used ; the particle -n is added to the positive root; 
th'-'lc~nony see; ih>dc-ri or tldJc-ri-noTi, see nor. 

It may be added that this method of forming the negative by reduplication is not pecuKar to 
verbal forms; adjectives are also negatived in the same way: heso, iii pain, sick; not sick, well: 

Wingjinsb-, merciful; Icangjinsd-se, merciless : but, as there is no distinction between an adjective and 
a verbal or participial form, tliis is not remarkable.® 

Besides this organic negative, there is a periphrastic negative formed by adding the word dve, 
is not : Arnam dhang are, hecldng dve, Tcapetdng ore, God has no body, no beginning, no end 
God h’s-body is not, beginning is not, end is not). The a- in are is the usual a- of relation and may 
be dropped; a^dm-dee, without a word ; fdm-ve, wordless, dumb, Ke- may be prefixed, yielding Icdve^ 
used as an adjectival negative: dkhdt-hdve drloso-dtam, shameless women ; ksdo-kdrCj literally 
‘ being-not-being,* is a common expression for ‘air ; — Italian hitti qtianti. 

Interrogative sentences are formed (when not containing an interrogative word formed 
with ko-) by adding md at the end: ‘are you planting the arums uncooked kin olcevci 
ke-e hid; ‘is it irueV — sakliit-hid: ‘having a bullock already, why should I buy one?’ chainong 
(!>>-hbkdey kendm-jt ))(d. 

Causal Verb. — This is formed by prefixing the syllable pe- (pi ., pd-)^ which is probably the 
root pi, meaning ‘ give.’ Thus, chb, eat; pecho, cause to eat, feetl: tang, finish : peidng^ cause to 
finish, end: ingrum, bo gatliered together; pdngrum, collect: ver-det, be lost; pt-cer-dH, destroy. 
This syllable takes precedence of eke in reflexive verbs ; e.g^ e-ckcLinbng e-pd-cki-tku-koi-ldngy our 
cows he has caused us to slaughter all. Here e- is the first person plural pronoun including the* 
aiLdressee ; pa-, the causal prefix; cA^, the reflexive particle, indicating that the cows slaughtered were 
their own ; tkn, the verb ‘ to cut/ ‘kill ’; hoi, a particle iudicatiug completeness, all (ohd~koi, to eat 
up); Idng, the tense-suffix. 

Inceptives are formed with the verb chlng^ to begin, used with the infinitive: drbng kd-cki-pi 
ck'ngdd, they began to make merry ; or with the future participle or gerund in -ji, with the locative 
particle -c’t added, as kedtjegi-si chlngdo, he began to be in want. 


Compound Verbs meet us at every step in Mikir. Roots are heaped together, and the 
compound is closed by the tense-fcufiix. Ordinarily the Jirst root determines the meaning of the 
Compound, the rest being adverbial supplements of modifying force ; cMru-pi-lhndd, pretended to weep 
(diiffiy weep; l.m, seem, appear ; pi-leniy cause to seem, pretend) ; ke^pklong-dclm dhang, a person who 


^ In the Kuki'Chin lang’uage called Kolren, there seems to be optionally a somewhat similar reduplication of 
the verb beiore the negative particle. ^Thus, we find na-ipd’pek-mao^yai, did not give. Hero na, perhaps, 
correj^pond^ to the Mikir defining prefii nang\ pb or yeli means ‘ to give^; wiao ia the negative particle ; and yai is 
the ten^e-suffix. So also, in Khami we have an Imperative pepe-nZky do not give. In Khami the root is alao pe or 
pefc. In several Tibeto-Bnrman languages tense stiffixes are freely dispensed with in the negative form. Good 
examples are Khyang and Burmese. — G-. A. G-, 
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will go and set fire (to the funeral pile) (phlbn^, kindle; dam, go); hroi-dundo, she consented (Arot, 
agree, obey; dun, go with another) ; ne do-dun-ji ma, will yon be a companion to us ? (do, remain; 
dim, he a companion to, go with) ; hhn le^ddm-rd jun-ddm-non,go to the house and drink your fill Qe, 
arrive; cZam, go;/ mti, drink) ; tKang-id pii-hai-JihcVd-sl 1 - 704 -/ 0 , not daring to say anything, be lay 
down quietly (jsu-, say; hai, dare; ,liai~he, negatire verb ; i, lie down; joi, adv., quietly); ndng 
ddm-longdiy you cannot go (dam, go; long, get, obtain; Idngde, negative verb); drju-lbng-ld, he 
chanced to hear (drju, hear ; long, get) ; dam-juidb, he went away (dam, go; jui, rim away). Some 
verbs take the suffix lot before tlie suffix of past time, amongst which may be mentioned thi, die; 
t, lie down ; ^ndjang, close (the eyes). As an example we may quote tlii-tang-lot-le, died, 

ADVERBS. — These are, extremely numerous, and are, like subsidiary verbal roots, inserted 
between the principal verb and the tense-suffix; e.g., tliu, again; reng-tlm-ei-ld, is alive again (reng, 
live, takes et before verbal suffixes); longdliudok-lo, is found again {long, find, takes lok before verbal 
suffixes) : p'd, completely ; ^pH-ld, he planted completely (e, plant); nangdut-petdo, all are entered in, 
they have gone in completely (nang, defining prefix, — see above ; lut, enter); klip and hoi, also 
meaning ‘ completely,’ used with cho, eat, as in chb-Mipdd, chb-koido, he ate up; serak, quickly: 
vdn-sercikdd, he brought quickly. 

Here may be mentioned the way of forming Diminutives and Augmentatives. For the 
former, add so, small, to the noun ; lang, water; lang-roi, river ; lang-roi^so, a brook ; hkm, a house ; 
hem-sd, a hut: (flr)/owy, stone; ldng~so,ti small stone, a whetstone: a/ow, time, interval; cdom-so, 
a short time. On the other hand, the syllable pi added to a noun magnifies it: iheng, wood, 
firewood; thhng-pi, a tree ; lang, water ; lung-pi, the great water, the sea: tovdr, a path ; tovar-pf. 
a highway, a broad road; fo-r«r-8o, a foot-path. 

(To he continued,) 


THE LEGEND OF KENJxiRAKARNA. ^ 

TRANSLATED EBOil THE DUTCH OF PROFESSOR KERN 
BY MISS L. A. THOMAS. 

[The Legend of Kunjarakarna has been rendered accessible to the public by Professor 
H. Kern, who has printed the text from an Old Javanese MS. of the last half of the 14th century, 
belono“iiig to the University Library o( Leiden, and has prefixed a full discussion of the age and 
sources of the story and the peculiarities of the MS., together with a rendering in Dutch. Professor 
Kern’s work appeared in the Transactions of the Academy of Amsterdam, Literary Section, New 
Series, Vol, JIL, No, 3 of 1001. The j^resent translation has been made, with Professor Kern's 
kind consent, from his Dutch version, and is the work of my sister, though I have examined the 
whole and added the rendering of one passage. It is hoped that the story may prove interesting to 
readers of the Indian Antiquary, both as a highly pccuhar production of the Mahayana Buddhism of 
Java and as a charming example of ‘ Vision ’ literature in general. For a further account of it, the 
reader will turn to Professor Kern’s above-mentioned original. It will be observed that some of the 
proper names, etc., show, in their spelling, traces of their sojourn in Java. — F. W. Thomas.] 

A FTER Bhatara had proclaimed the Sacred Law in the B6dhichitta Vihara, all the gods, 
namely, Akshbbhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabba, Amoghasiddhi, Lokesvara, and Vajrapuni, 
joined in worshipping the Lord Srl-Vair6ehana, preceded by the rulers of the four corners of the 
earth, namely, India, Yama, Varuna, Kuvera, and Vaisravana. These, all together, worshipped the 
Lord*Sn-Vak6chana. After he had preached the Sacred Law to all the gods, they took leave in 
order to return each to his own kingdom. Then they went away. 

Now there was a certain Yaksha, called Kunjarakarna, who practised asceticism on the slopes 
of the holy mountain Mahameru at the North, with all the steadfastness of his soul. But he was 
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in doubt how he should be born again, whether as man or not as man, as god or not as god. That 
was the reason why he practised asceticism ; he wished, in his future incarnation, to stand higher in 
the order of liring beings. Hearing that Vair6chana was preaching the Law to all the gods, he 
departed to do homage to him, as he desired to hear the teaching of the Lord. This, then, was 
his plan. 

Hej! Presto I Begone! Without lingering on the way he came to Bddhichitta, the holy 
mansion of Vairdchana. Straightway he did homage to the Lord. After he had rendered homage 
he uplifted his folded hands rerercntly, saying : — ‘‘0 gracious Lord! Have pity upon your son, 
0 Master ! Instruct me in the Sacred Law, as I am in doubt concerning my new birth and the 
requital (of good and had) to the children of men ; for I see that, of the people on the earth, some 
arc lords, others slaves. What is the cause that it is so? for they are, alike, the work of BhatAra. 
What may be the reason of this? I ask you for enlightenment concerning this; teach me, 
0 Master ! with regard to this, and how my defilements may be removed. Instruct me in the 
Sacred Law.” 

“ 0 my son, Kufijarakarna, this is very good of you that you desire to know the Sacred 
Law, and that you make free to put a question about the requital to the children of men. Because 
one sees that there are men who, however they are made acquainted with the means of expelling the 
defilements from their bodies, nevertheless do not enquire after the import of the Sacred Law, 
because they wish to enjoy themselves. And what enjoyment ? Eating and drinking, the possession 
of gold and slaves, and the means of bedecking themselves. This is enjoyment according to their 
view. You, my son, are not of their opinion, and you enquire about the Sacred Xiaw. Now 
I will instruct you forthwith in the Sacred Law, so that you may learn to know it fully, and that 
your vision may be cleared, and you may riglitly understand the requital to the children of men, 
and why now, upon the earth, some are lords, others slaves, both of them everywhere. But you 
must first go into the kingdom of Yama, where you shall see all the wicked. Thereof must 
you first •btain knowledge. When you return thence, I will instruct you in the Sacred Law. 
Good ! Then go first to the lower world and ask Yamd.dhipati the reason why the evil-doers 
experience the five states of worldly suffering. Let him explain that to you.” 

“ As you command, Lord ! I will go, Master ! ” Presto ! Begone ! Thanks to his nature and skill 
as a Yaksha, he plunged into the ocean and opened the port, the entrance to Yama’s kingdom. 
The divinities were amazed at the appearance of Kuhjarakar^a, which caused north and south, 
west and east, to be agitated. When the atmosphere had become calm, the earth quaked as if it 
would burst; the tops of Mahameru shook, the mountains swayed, the waters of the sea were stirred; 
thunderbolts, borne by the storm, whizzed; hurricane and whirlwind ; mirage and rainbow shot to 
and fro, through the air, flickering unceasingly. Then, suddenly, the portal of the ocean, through 
whioh Knnjarakan;ia had passed, was closed, at which Kufijarakarp.a was very much dismayed 
and troubled at heart. 

With rapid flight in the path of the wind, ]ELu£t}ni*^karna journeyed on. He came to a 
crossway where the ways met; one north, another southwards ; another east, and another westwards. 
The one to the east led to the divine dwelling-place of Bhaf&ra-t&vara, the blessed place of tho 
monks who have acquired supernatural power by asceticism ; the road to the north leads to the 
dwelling-place of Bliat&ra-Vishnu ; this is the heaven of heroes in battle. The one to the west 
leads to Buddhapada ; this is the dwelling-place of the god Mahftdeva, the paradise of those who 
have been heroes in generosity and have done pious works upon the earth. The one to the south 
leads to Yama's kingdom ; that is the abode of Bhatara-YamAdhipati, where go all who have 
wrought evil. 

At the crossway, where the roads met, was Dvarakala^ who watches the entrance to heaven 
and to \ ama’s kingdom. Dvarakala shows the way thither ; and so £ufijarakarp.a came upon 
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him. When Dvarakala saw Kufijarakar^a, he accosted him, saying:—^‘Hey, brother! who are 
you, who are come here to the crossways! What is your business in coming here ? ” So spake 

Dvarakala. 

Thereupon Kufijarakarija answered, saying:—“I am a Yaksba, Kufijarakarna by name, 
who practise seK-mortification at the north-east side ot Mahamdru. The cause of my coming 
here is a command of the Lord Vairdchana; he commanded me to go to Yama’s kingdom, and 
now I ask you the way there."’ 

Then answered Dvarakala: —“ Ah so ! Oh, dear brother Kufijarakarna, old man, I count 
myself right fortunate, my dear fellow, that you have come here. Well! You ask the way to 
Yama’s kingdom. Now, follow that road there to the south. Hasten a little, dear brother, for 
you run a risk of being overtaken by the darkness j now the danger consists in darkness. There¬ 
fore those who celebrate a funeral on earth take lamps with them to serve as a light for the souls 
when they come into the darkness. If you wish to form an idea of the opacity of this darkness 
when it is come, well, it lasts seven days before it vanishes.” 

What a long time it lasts, elder brother Dvarakala ! So be it, I ask leave to go hence.” 

Good, brother ! hasten quickly upon your way, dear brother ! ” 

Thereupon, Kufijarakarna went his way. Presto ! Begone ! Without lingering on the road he 
came to Bl^ttmipattana. There was a ^rijyoti, which always gave light over a sendriya space ; by 
sendnija is meant “as far as the sight extends.” There Knfijarakarna found a gate whose folds 
were copper, its lock silver, and the key gold; the posts were iron; the entrance was a path a fathom 
and a kok wide. The courtyard was besmeared with dung, manure of a heifer ; it was planted with 
red Andongs, Kaiju Mas, gorgeous in full bloom and impregnated with the vapours of incense, the 
odour of which is here diffused like a sweet-smelling perfume. It was strewn with scattered 
flowers, and adorned with garlands of honour. This was the reason why the wicked raced to <ret 
there, thinking it was the way to heaven. 

Kufijarakania went further. Quickly ! Gone ! He came to the field of Prdtabhavana, 
which extends one yojana. He stood still at the boundary of the field Agnikorova (Agnitorana ?). 
The boundary was marked off by fire in the middle of Bhfimipattana. There were the sword-trees 
trees with swords for leaves; the bvids thereof were lancets, and the thorns all kinds of weaj)oiis. 
The thickness thereof was that of a pinang-\>rQ(i, and the height ten fathoms. The shadow stretches 
over 10 lahslias above sword-like grass ; the undergrowth was formed of lancets and knives. That 
is the place where the wicked undergo the tiv^e states of mortal suffering, while they are hunted and 
tormented by the servants of Yama, What, tlien, were the punishments which Kufijarakarna saw 
there ? Some of them had their skulls hewn off with an axe ; others were chained (or martyred) ; 
some were cut open ; after that they were beaten with iron clubs and their skulls were split open so 
that their brains fell out ; afterwards, their feet were crushed, by hundreds, all togetlier, all utterly 
shattered; then they were stabbed with iron pikes as thick as a pinang-tree and ten fathoms long, by 
hundreds all together. To what can one compare them ? They were like grasshoppers which hare 
been pierced. They wept and sobbed. Some with lamentations called upon their father and mother, 
others upon wdfe and children, for help. There were, moreover, certain Yaksha-birds, called 
Sisantana i’), malevolent, with knives for wings and awords for claws, — claws as 

sharp as Indra’s weapon. These came flying from the sword-trees and fell upon the evil ones, 
by hundreds all together, while they were bitten by Yaksha-hounds witli gigantic heads, by thousands 
all together. Some had their necks bitten through; the stomachs of others were tom open at their 
fall from the sword-trees, so that their bowels hung out. But those who still lived were pursued and 
driven out by dogs with Yaksha-faces; these were servants of Yamadhipati. There were aLo 
Agtumukha-( fire-mouth)-Yaks has, with fiery hands and feet. These pursued the evil ones, in 
compact troops of thousands all together. The bodies were smitten by a sway of the wings; 
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those bodies which were burned gnashed their teeth ; their eyeballs started out; they writhed and 
squirmed, groaning, neither dead nor living, panting and gasping for breath, and lying in agony upon 
the rods.' Those who still lived raced their hardest, taking hold oi each other by the shoulder, their 
bodies being exhausted by the heat of the Agnimukhas. All who were pursued by the servants of 
Yania were taken and laid upon iron pikes which were as thick as an arm, and a fathom and a koh long. 

In convulsions, they were pierced from chine to crown. Others ran away and sought refuge at the 
sworddrees, by thousands all together in a crowd. ^Vhen they were come under the trees, they 
thought these would give them protection. Then the Yaksha-birds shook the trees, which turned 
entirely to prickles. AH those who sought refuge were cat to pieces. What did they look like 7 
Some had their skulls split, their ribs broken, their stomachs torn open; their bowels were falling out, 
and their arms were cut off. They were not dead, nor yet living, while undergoing the five states 
of worldly suffering. Moreover, still another disillusionment was prepared for them : some water 
babbled with a murmur like the water of a little lake. “That will be very delicious to drink,’' they 
thought; so they went up to it in great crowds. When they came there, they trod on the sharp 
grass ; their feet were pierced, and tlie blood gushed out- They all fell as if they had been struck 
with all kinds of weapons. Then the birds with Y^aksba-faces came; they shook the sword-trees so that 
the leaves all felL With all the weapons stuck in them, the wicked men looked like the prickles oi 
a hedgehog. Tliereupon, their bodies were racked by tlie Agnimukhas with a jerk so that they were 
shrivelled and their brains gushed out. They were neither dead nor living. They writhed and 
sighed, being continually tortured. Thus did Kufijarakar^La behold the evil ones. At the sight, 
Kunjarakanja felt as if his heart were torn in pieces; aghast, he saw the punishment of the evil 
ones, which seemed to him to be endless. 

Kufijarakarna stood still. When he turned his glance towards the south, he caught sight of the 
Sanghata-parvatas, two mountains of iron, whicli, continually moving, closed against each other. 
There were the eril ones chastised and spurred to go through tlie yawning opening in the mountains of 
iron, which turned round like a wiirdmiil, resembling Emjjrit birds in flight. The servants of Yama 
were not even yet satisfied. So the evil ones were tortured anew and struck with iron clubs as thick 
as a Others were pierced with iron sj^ears,. ten fathoms long, by hundreds ^11 together. 

What did they look like ? Like strung locusts. In great haste they sought a means of escape, 
reverently folded their hands, and uttered a loud cry, saying sorrowfully r — Ah, great Masters, 
Servants of Yama 1 have pity upon me; let me live and be born again upon the earth ; teach me 
what is proper and what is improper, so that I may forsake sin, be an obedient servant of the 
Panditas and perform works of charity; now, on the contrary, I reap the fruits of wickedness. ’ 

Tliat was indeed a cry ; an outburst of sorrow and woe! — “ The evil that you have done is 
altogether too base, is it not? Of that you can be assured in your minds. How can I permit you 
to be born again ? The whole world would go to nought, as also the Sacred Law, tlie nature of 
things, the ordinance of time, the abandonment of tlie world, piety, gentleness, all that is right. 
Wherefore, then, sliould you he born again hereafter ? The world would certainly be through you as 
it were set in fire and flames in consequence of your former impiety. Also, you were covetous 
and have repeatedly killed innocent men. Now the eril that you have done is become an iron spear, 
wliich torments your bodies as a payment for the wickedness of which you have made yourselves 
guilty. All that is your merited reward, you wicked ones ! ’ 

Suddenly the sound of stabbing was heard ; bang ! bang ; they are beaten unceasingly with an 
iron club ; suddenly, crash ! crash, everywhere could one see the points sticking out. So the 
servants of YTama went to work while they punished all the evil ones, who shrieked m pain. 
Afterwards they w'ere hung on high, and under them fire was kindled. When Eufijaj’&kETHH 
espied the evil ones, he stood still, feeling great sorrow at the sight of the evil-doers, who were being 
chastised by the servants of Yama. Zufijarakanja felt a griping pain at his heart: it was as if the 
members of his body were being cut in pieces. It was as he imploringly raised his bands to 
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BhatAra-Vftirdchftna, with the words : — ^ Aho, namo Bhatdra ! Kamah Sivdya.'^ “ BonndJess is 
the mercy of the Lord toward me, in that he commanded me to go to Yama’s kingdom to see 
what is prepared for all eril-doers. Now, only, do I understand what was his aim.’' 

So spake Elufijarakar^a. Then he praised the Lord and went away to the abode of Bhatdra- 
Yamftdhipati. Hey! Presto ! Gone! He came to the abode of Yamadhipati. Because it was 
not unknown to Yama who Kuhjarakari^a was, he welcomed him :— “ Oh, how fortunate I am that 
you have come I Well, my dear younger brother, what is the cause of your coming here ? It is, 
indeed, seldom that you come ; what is your object, and your desire ? ’’ 

“ Oh, my elder brother, Yamftdhipati f my object in coming here is the result of a command 
from His Holiness Bha^ra-Vair6chaiia, and I seek to be enlightened by you, as I am in doubt 
bow I shall be bom : as man, or not as man; as divinity, or not as divinity, I know not what 
recompense I have to expect at my rebirth. So I asked for enlightenment, and the Lord 
Vair6chaiia said to me :— ‘ It is excellent on your part to ask for enhghtenment concerning the 

* Sacred Law. Therefore I will teach you, so that you may learn to know the Sacred Law fully 

* and that your vision may be made clear. But first go to Yama’s kingdom, where you will see ajl 

* those who undergo the five states of mortal pain. When you have returned from Yama’s kingdom, 

^ i will instruct you in the Law.’— So spake the Lord Vair6chaiia to me. Hare pity upon me, 
O elder brother Yam&dhipati. Explain to me the meaning of it. And then I should like to ask you 
still another thing, 0 eider brother Yamfldhipati. What road is that which one sees from here ? 
I have great fear of it in my heart because it is closed by fire ; towards the south thereof are two 
mountains of iron, which continually move and strike against each other. There are the evil-doers 
squeezed flat by the mountains of iron; their skulls are broken so that their brains fall out; their 
tongues hang out of their mouths ; their eye-balls start out. They are not dead, and yet not living, 
but are perpetually tortured. What is it that causes such things ? Is it the universal ordinance 
of God ? Tell me that, 0 elder brother Yamfi,dhipati.” 

‘‘Just so, KuAjarakama. I will instruct you, dear brother; listen well! The road where 
yon see the glow of tire leads to AdbobhAmipattana; and what you see protruding from the 
oentre of it is the sword-tree jungle; and the black mass you see rising at the southern boundary 
is the so-called ParvatasanghAta, mountains of iron, which strike against each other. Thither the 
evil-doers are pursued by ray servants, as punishment for their former Bushkriti, the evil they have 
done upon the earth. Tliis adheres to the soul and demands fruition. Such is the Karma. The 
good and tlie evil-deeds shall both receive a proportionate reward, being pleasure or pain, which one 
experiences in the body. Into BhAmipattaria men are consigned by tlieir evil deeds. How great, 
then, should be the number of evil-doers whom you saw there anon ? A thousand ? Two thousand ? 
Incalculable is their number. BhAmipattana is full of them. How broad is the way which you 
followed just now ? A fathom and a koh wide. This also is crammed with evil-doers. But yonder 
way, which is bdt three spans broad and overgrown with grass and weeds, how comes it so / 
Because those who do good deeds are so few in number. All men upon the earth do wrong, 
struggling for precedence. Therefore, Kufijarakarna^ do not fail zealously to practise self- 
mortification,” 

“ Ah elder brother Yam&dhipati! Yes, so it is. The evil deeds in their former life are the 
cause of it. What is really the reason that they wish to live again ? For sure they have died 
formerly on the earth; and yet the dead, as many as have come to Yama’s kingdom, return to 

the flesh,” 

“ Ab, dear brother KunjarakarAa, old man! Yon are very ignorant, brother! That comes 
about in the following way; listen carefully. ^You must know then ; there are five Atmans in the 
body, namely, Atman, Fardtman, Nirdiman, Antardtman, Chetandtman. That is the number of souls 
in the body. Consciousness [CMiana) is that which rouses a desire to live and unites those other four 
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Atwans into one: these become then a composite whole and this assumes a bodily form. It 
is the evil deeds of a former state that serve as a guide to the soul and are the cause that it goes to 
Yama's kingdom. But the Higher Power it is which develops the body and makes the five AtmanSf 
namely, Atman, Pardtman, Kirdtman, Antardtman, Chetandtman. The ‘ Atman is the sight; 
‘ Kirdtman/ the hearings ^ Antardtman,^ the breath; ^Pardtman, the voice; ^ Cketandtman^ the 
consciousness ; this gives unity to the whole, so that an individual with a soul arises. This last 
begets ideas and desires. He who has desires is subject to the allurements of the sensual world* 
He knows not liow to seek a cure. Therefore he is perplexed : he wishes to enrich himself, to rob, 
to extort, to conjure, to poison, to kill innocent men, to eat and to drink. The wrong that he does 
is done under the influence of the Chetana ; for the consciousness follows its course uninterruptedly 
day and night. If now the man dies, he takes his evil deeds with him to Yama’s kingdom, where he 
is punished by being beaten with iron clnbs for the sake of his former Duikhriti, his evil deeds; these 
l^ecome iron spears and iron clubs, which remind him of his evil deeds. According to what he has 
done and brought upon himself, evil falls to his share ; for his good deeds, good comes to him. For 
both are ready for him ; the reward of his good and of his evil deeds. This it is which shows him 
the way in which he must go. ‘Supreme power ^ is the power of willing and of not willing; for 
both bring about life. Life is subject to death; memory (and thought) is supplanted by forgetful¬ 
ness (and inattention, omission); zeal is subject to wandering of the mind (absence). Therefore 
do not omit to guard carefully your words and your heart. Thus, brother Kufijarakan^a, practise 
asceticism. Be steadfast in your self-mortification ; let your thoughts be governed ; let not your 
thoughts be continually wandering hither and thither. That is what it is to practise asceticism. 
If once the thoughts are restrained, the mind must be reflned. That is called refining (i, c., purifying 
from the gross elements). The mind must be refined in the body as a means of banishing impurities 
for the future, so that one may not go to hell. Away with all self-seeking ! Let the rajas (passion) 
and tamas (darkening of the mind and foul lusts) be killed by continence. Let foolish conceit 
and blindness be killed by circumspection. Now have I suflSciently enlightened you, brother 
Kunjarakarpa. Do your best and pay humble homage to the Lord Yairochana; ask that the 
impurities which cleave to you may be annihilated, and, as fruit of your knowledge of the Sacred 
Law, the blemishes of your body may disappear.” So spake BhatAra-YamAdhipati. 

“Ah, elder brother Yamftdhipati, the words which you have spoken for my instruction have 
penetrated deep into my bones ; I receive them with welcome. Still one thing more wmuld I ask 
you, elder brother Yamadhipati! It is said that you always cause men to be burned in hell-fire. 
But you have not always evil-doers with you. Now, indeed, I see the cauldron has been set up, 
wiped out and made ready. What does that mean ?” 

“ Ah, brother Kufijarakarna, that is the way in which I cook. As soon as they go into the 
cauldron in crowds, the fire which is extinguished must be lighted. They go one before the other 
into the cauldron, because they have formerly done wrong; they would not be warned by their elders 
and would not refrain from causing sorrow to others by adjuration, from bringing disturbance into 
the world, ill-treating their fellow-creatures, being irreverent towards their elders ; nothing was 
held sacred by them. Therefore must they be cast into the cauldron. My business is merely to 
keep guard over the evil ones, at the command of Bhafcara, who has ordered it. Now, as regards the 
cauldron, the reason that it is set up, wiped out, and made ready is that a certain evil-doer will 
have to descend into the cauldron. His sins are innumerable; a hundred years long shall he be 
cooked in the cauldron. After he has been cooked in the cauldron, Yaksha-birds which have the 
face of Yakshas, will come to seize him and take him to the sword-trees and dash him against; the 
sword-trees, whose thorns are rajras, a fathom and a koh long and as thick as a jiinan^-tree. The 
vajras are sharp as lancets. The Yakshamnkbas bring fire there, which flames up brightly under 
him. His body is scorched; he is not dead and yet not living. A thousand years is he to be so 
tortured. He shall soon go into the cauldron; therefore is the cauldron made ready.” 
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** Ah, elder brother YamAdhipati! your explanation is perfectly clear ; on hearing your words 
my heart is struck with pain; my desire to lire is gone, now that I hare heard your words, 
0 elder brother Yamftdhipati. Whence is the evil-doer to come, O elder brother ? ” 

** Ah, brother Kufljarakan^a! the evil man comes from heaven. Have you never heard, 
K1Ifijarakar^a, of a certain mighty Yidyadhara, son of Indra, called Pflrp.avijaya ? He is to 
come from Indra’s heaven. Great is his guilt, especially great is his wickedness, he is shameless, 
arrogant, ravishes prohibited women, punishes innocent men, defies the elders, mocks the anhappy. 
He has been repeatedly warned to refrain from his misdeeds, but he was carried away by his former 
Dushkriii, his former evil conduct, which, after his death, will bring him to the cauldron of hell.” 

‘‘Ah, what do you say, elder brother Yaznadhipati? Shall Pa^^avijaya go into the 
cauldron ? ” 

“ Yes, dear brother, for his guilt is sore,” 

“Alas! Oh ! I am astonished, elder brother YamAdhipati, that Ptlrnavyaya should have ao 
sinned. How is it to be explained ? Indeed, he has dwelt so long in heaven and all the gods are 
subject unto him, also the Yidyadharas and the VidyMharis are subject to him. That is the 
reason that I am so amazed. I was jealous when I saw how he was bathed in pleasures, and now 
he must soon descend into the cauldron! Thereat am I much astonished. Besides, I am his 
brother in the Order. Therefore am I sorry for him. Nawo Bhatdra^ ^amah ^vdya ! Hearty 
thanks ! It is time for me to go and offer my humble respects to the Lord Yairochana; I, also, 
should go into the cauldron maybe, if I showed no reverence to the Lord. May your favour 
continue towards me, 0 elder brother Yazn&dhipati, and may you be my instructor in good.” 

“ And now I will ask you one thing more. When such a wicked man endeavours to be born 
again, is it permitted to him, O elder brother Yamadhipati ? ” 

“ Ah, brother Kuffjarakar^a, old man ! Yes, we allow him then to be born again upon the 
earth, but only when he has undergone the five states of worldly suffering: then is he born again 
upon the earth, namely, the skin, flesh, blood, and parts of the body; these are cut fine by us and 
mingled with flowers strewn upon the earth. Out of this come forth loathsome animals, such as 
there are: little snakes, earth-worms, teteks^ leeches, iris-pohs^ caterpillars, all that one holds in 
horror in the world. A thousand years he remains in this state. Then he dies and is born again as 
ant, dung-beetle, Jcuhiidikan, beetle, bee, kubreniy caterpillar, ant, and black-beetle. In this state he 
remains a hundred years. Then he is bom again as a grasshopper, watang-walahariy fen-mole, licit^ 
lobster, tree-snail, water-snail, everything of this kind that is edible ; thus he comes into existence. 
In this state he remains a thousand years. Then he is born again as bird, fowl, goose, duck, all 
kinds of two-footed animals. In this condition he remains a hundred years. Then he is born 
again as a four-footed animal: civet-cat, ant-eater, squirrel, red squirrel {jalarang), mouse, hedgehog, 
dwarf-deer, roe-buck, wild boar, pole-cat, all kinds of four-footed animals. In this state he remains 
a hundred years. Then is it permitted to him to be born a human being, but a defective being, 
such as a hump-back, blind, deaf, hard-hearing ( or leper ?), dumb, dwarf, lunatic, dropsical, 
a hydrocele, a one-eyed man, one who has a cataract on his eye, — one who suffers from ophthalmia,— 
one with his ears and lips torn, or club-footed, — all kinds of deformed beings upon the earth. 
These are signs that he comes from Yama’s kingdom and all this time he undergoes suffering. 
Then are they born again, naturally sound in body, as a scavenger, a watcher of the dead, 
a beggar, barren, impotent, a Hhja^ an unlucky wretch, an epileptic, an idiot, one who has an 
impediment in his speech, who has no sease of smell, who has a defect in his speech, any one who 
is unhealthy. These are the signs that one comes out of Yama’s kingdom. That is what 
1 have to say to you, dear brother KufljarakarijLa- Now return and make your humble reverence 
to the Lord Vair6chaua. Implore him to instruct you in the Sacred Law, so that the 
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blemishes may disappear from your body. Take great pains* to be born again as a human being ; 
bridle yourself diligently and constantly, and strive to improve your position.” 

“ Oh, elder brother Yam&dhipati, you are very kind to me. Yet I did not think that what the 
elders say is true: the fruit of the Yemu is like a jadft (?), the fruit of the tamarind is like 
a pruning-knife. He who does evil, reaps evil; he who does good, reaps good. So it is with the man 
who does not follow the teachings of the ciders. As regards Pnrpavijaya, I am convinced that 
be is hurthened with sin, that he shall die speedily. He shall endure suffering; be shall become 
a leper, and men shall not understand what he says. I will follow your advice, and I offer you my 
humble thanks, O elder brother Yamftdhipati, for you have instructed me in what is right and 
have made the Sacred Daw plain to me,^ 

“ So be it, brother Kulijarakarna ! ” 

So Huhjarakarpa offered his submission, did homage to Yama, made a reverent obeisance and 
asked for permission to go away. — « Oh, elder brother Yamftdhipati I where is the way to heaven 2 
Show me the path,” 

** Oh, brother Kufijarakarpa, that road which goes to the north-east, follow that.” 

** Good, elder brother Yamftdhipati I I beg permission to go.” This was granted to him and 
not refused. 

Hey! Presto ! Gone 1 Kuhjarakarpa went away. He hastened through Indra’s boavcn 
with the intentiou of reaching the dwelling-place of Ptirpavijaya. Without lingering on the way 
he came to Ptlrnavijaya’s dwelling-place at midnight. Immediately be asked that the gate should 
be opened to him, and he knocked on the door, rat-a-tat-tat! — Come, come, brother PCtrnavijaya f 
I beg you to open the door to me at once,” 

PtlrtJLavijaya was lying at that time, quietly sleeping with his well-beloved. Kusumagan* 
dhavati heard him, and immediately gave the answer : — « Who is it who there asks to have the 
door opened at midnight ? ” 

« Oh, younger sister, it is I here, my dear ! My name is Kufijarakarna. Tell Ptlrpavijaya 
to get up! ” 

** Oh, elder brother Phrhavijaya, rise up ! — Kufijarakarna has come 1 ” 

Eh, what do you say, little mother ? I was just now so fast asleep, KuAjarakarpa ? Ah, 
so, little mother; then let him come in at once,” 

Kusumagandhavati obeyed him and went. Instantly, in a moment she came to the door and 
opened it. Suddenly there was a creak and Kufijarakarpa came into the abode of Ptirpavijaya. 

“Oh, elder brother Kufijarakarpa, let me welcome you ; how glad I am that you have coi^. 
Remain a little while, elder brother Kufijarakarpa. You so seldom come here.” 

“ Oh, dear brother Ptlrpavijaya, I have been commanded by Bhatftra-Vairdchana to go to 
Yaina’s kingdom. When I had arrived there, I saw all the evil-doers. There was a cauldron, 
which was wiped out and made ready by Yama ; and that was done, as he said, so that you might 
be cooked in it. For, in a week, said he, should you go into the cauldron. A thousand years long, 
said he, should you be cooked in the cauldron. After being cooked in the cauldron you should be 
dashed against the sword-trees and besides be plagued by the servants of Yama; you should be 
hung up and a fire kindled under you. That should last a thousand years. You should be 
tortured by the fire Yaksharrtukha^ a fire with a gigantic top, which should singe you. After that, 
said he, the Takshamukha^ogs^ hounds with gigantic heads, should bite you; these belong to the 
army of Yamadhipati. That was what Yamftdhipati told me, and I wished to tell you the same, 

Phrnavijaya. I ask for permission to go hence, in order that I may betake myself to my Lord 
and Master/' ^ 
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Thereupon, Kiifijarakar9a stood up. Then Fflrnayijaya clasped the feet of Ka]hjara- 
kar^a, while be wept and besought him to have pity on him, saying:—“ Oh, elder brother 
KuAjarakar^a, do me this favour, help me in my need, save me from Yama’s kingdom. Incalcul¬ 
able is the number of sins which I must expiate, elder brother Kufijarakan^! Thus lamented 

Parpavijaya. 

** Oh brother Ptlrna 7 |jaya, my friend! What can I possibly do for you ? I know no means 
of destroying the blemishes of the body. What avails it that you fix your glance upon me ? When 
I know a means of destroying the blemishes of the body, my present Yaksha-form will immediately 
disappear. But I will give you this advice: I will accompany you into the presence of the Lord 
Vair6chana to make your humble reverence to him and to pray him to be merciful to you so that 
the evil may depart from your body. Come on, make yourself ready, dear brother.” 

“Oh, brother, I should like to take leave of your younger sister (my wife), brother 

Sufijarakar^a. ’ ’ 

Very well, brother Phrhavijaya.” 

Phroavijaya then took leave of Kusumagandhavati :— “Oh, my younger sister Kusuma- 
gandhavatl, little mother ! you stay here, dear! I go to Bddhichitta to make my humble 
reverence to BhatAra-Vairdchana, with my elder brother Kuhjarakarha.” 

Presto! Gone! Pangiavijaya went away with Kufijarakarha. Without lingering on the 
way they came to B6dhichitta, the sacred abode of Bhatara-Vairdchana. At that time he was 
seated upon the jewelled lotus-throne, where he preached the Sacred Law. 

Then said Kuftjarakar^ to Ptlrnavyaya: — “ Oh, brother Ptoijavijaya ] You must not pay 
your respectful homage to the Lord together with me, you shall make your lowly reverence to the 
Lord ail in good time, when I have paid my homage; for, otherwise, it is to be feared that he will 
not trust you. But after I have paid my homage, you shall do so in your turn. Otherwise it is to 
be feared that the Lord will be evil-disposed towards you. Above all, do not act contrary to what 
I say to you. Clasp at once the feet of the Lord with earnestness. Come then, now go first to 
a place where you will be hidden.” 

“ Oh brotlier, what have I to say ? 

Presto t Gone! Pflriiavijaya separated himself and remained at some distance. 

Immediately Kufijarakarna went to do homage to the Lord ^ he made a lowly reverence and 
then said:—“ Oh Lord and Master ! I bow down low before you. I, your son, am back from 
Yama’s kingdom^ Master. There have I seen an exceeding great number of evil-doers; all my 
desire to live is gone, even if I were born as a human being. And Yamadhipati has duly 
enlightened me. May your loving favour continue towards me, O Lord ! Teach me how the blemishes 
which cling to me may be removed from my body, Master \ To wear a body has its trials. 
Clearly PQrpavijaya offers a proof of this ; he drained all pleasures to the full; nevertheless, after 
hia death he shall fall into the cauldron of hell. For a proof that he shall undergo pain it suffices 
that he will soon suffer leprosy (or an impediment in his speech). A hundred years long is he to be 
cooked in the cauldron. So said Yamftdhipati. This is the reason why I now pay my bumble 
respects to you, Master : I should like to hear from you how such things can be helped and also 
bow sin can be driven out of my body, Master,” 

“ Oh my son Kufijarakarpa, old man ! it is exceedingly well done that you ask me questions 
concerning the Sacred Law. You ask what is the origin of a human being. Listen carefully. 
Whence came you at the time when you were still in your father as plasm and when your mother was 
till a maid ? Where were you ? Where did you abide? In non-existence, was it not ? At least, 
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you abode in the male ; you were then externally like molten tin ; was your name in your father, 
rati was your name in your mother. Your father was joined to your mother. Then your name was 
Coming Together, you came to repose in the Mahapadma, your mother’s secret place. Then was 
your name Si Rena (‘Mother’). Three months you lay in your mother’s womb; then was your 
name Si Lalaca, and you bore the semblance of an imperfect egg. Seyen days you remained in this 
state. Then came the fire elements, following one after another: earth, water, fire (light), wind (air), 
fetlier. Each by itself: the sether forms the head ; the earth forms the body; the water forms 
the blood ; the wind forms the breath ; the fire (light) forms the sight AK together contribute 
fa the life. What the earth contributes is consciousness (spirit), which manifests itself in Will to 
Lire, whence comes the body. The contribution of water is the Nirdtman ; that of fire the Fardi- 
man ; that of wind the Antardtman\ that of aether the subtle (pure abstract) Atman. Thus the 
Atmans in the body are fire in number. Now each operates by itself: what is called At?nan, is con- 
sciousuess; what is called ChHandtman, is sight; what is called Pardtman, is hearing ; what is called 
Antardtman, is breath ; what is called Nirdtman, is voice. The five Atmans give rise to desire, 
which assumes a body, a sarira in the mother’s womb. Hence the body is called sarira, because 
with their five they are the sarira of the five elements. You became older, full ten months, the 
space of time during which you remained in your mother’s womb. You were endowed with bands 
and feet, you moved and breathed. Then was your name N, N. You willed to come forth, then 
called they you Si Gagat (the breaker-out). Next your head maybe just appeared in view. Then you 
were named ‘the Lotus, the brilliant.’ You issued forth, wet with the blood of her that bore you, on 
the ground. Your name was then Si Pulang (the moist with blood). Then a blessing was uttered 
over you ; the diviue Bhuvanakosa (Earthly Sphere) was the name of the proverb. After you had been 
washed and tended, your proverb was ‘ the divine Olive.’ After you were smeared with fragrant 
essence and rubbed, the name of your proverb was Sari Kuning (yellow NagasarC). Next you were 
suckled by your mother and incurred a debt of thanks to her for mother’s milk. Your father and 
mother undertook pious vows for your well-being. Threefold is the debt that you have to pay to 
your father and mother. You reached the stage when they can put something in the mouth to eat 
and wash you; you were in a position to know your father and mother. Then named they you 
Si Tutur Menjet (possessed of recollection and memory) and your proverb was Waju Kuning 
(Yellow Coat). You were in a position to run ; your name was Si Adikumdra (First Youth) ; the 
name of your proverb Sahgraha, You were shone upon by sun and moon, days and nights passed 
over you ; yon knew father and mother. Next came inclination and aversion, hypocrisy, blindness, 
envy, jealousy, pride, dislike, conceit, anger, failure in deference to elders. Ten is the number of 
the dasa mala (ten impurities) in the body, namely, corruption, filth, entrails, fseces, etc. Hence¬ 
forth Bhat:£U*a became the supreme god for you, my son. You became older and were married. 
Then they named you Si Sang at a (the united), and the name of your proverb was * Home Life,’ 
Through wife and child you came into perplexity, wliich was the cause that you began to do wrong: 
to extort and claim other men’s goods; to rob and to scoff. These are what men call ‘evil practices.’ 
That is the reason that the men whom you saw lately in Yama’s kingdom loaded them* 
selves with guilt, that they perpetrated acts of hypocrisy and blindness. Therefore were they cocked 
in the cauldron of hell. But they will be born again later and will come into being as something 
horrible, all kinds of animals for which men upon earth feel a horror ; thus are born again those 
who act wickedly. In short, my son, do not show yourself of that mind. Take care that you are 
reverent to your elders and the clergy. Be neither envious nor evil disposed towards your fellow- 
men. Do not make your endeavours for all kinds of evil, but for what is right, for loving words, 
friendly looks, and a pure mind. That is what leads upwards to heaven, my sou. That is the 
mystery of the Law that I reveal to you, my son! So be it! May your sinful inclinations 
disappear.” So spake tho Ijord VairAchana, initiating SLufijarakar^a in the liaw. 

Kufijarakai^a bowed low as a sign of respect.— “ O, Lord and Master! I bow down respect¬ 
fully, How can the sinful inclinations be with certainty annihilated, Master? Have pity upon me 
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and instruct me in the Sacred Iiaw, so that the impurities may depart from mj body. Have 
pity upon your son, Master ! ” 

“ Yes, my son, Kufijarakarna. The stains of the body can be removed, as something that is 
banished, trampled upon, trodden down, suppressed. A pure mind is merely true knowledge, which 
serves for purification ; it is a bath, wholesome and pure. What is called clean is not the water 
from the pitcher, but a pure mind only. That is the same as what is called Bhatara-Vidhi. For 
He controls the true knowledge and therefore is He called the Sovereign Knowledge. For the 
Bhafi&ra rules your body, which is thus expressed : ‘You are I and I am you.’ Namo Bhatdra ! 
Namah Sii^d^a! The sinful inclinations have vanished from your body, my son, because you honour 
Bhaf&ra, and Bha^ra is he who honours. BhatAra is the rubber, the ointment, the bath, the oil. 
How then should the stains not disappear ? Come nearer • I will hold you fast, the supreme in 
truth.’* 

Immediately Kufijarakarna came nearer and made humble reverence. StraightAvay was he 
held fast by the Lord. Thus was the firm bond fastened wherewith Y6gi&vara controls the neophyte. 
“ The different forms of the vow (confession of faith) are as follows:— ‘We are Buddha’s/ say the 
Buddhists, ‘for the Lord Buddha is our supreme god. We are not identical with the Sivaites, for 
to them the Lord Siva is the supreme god.’ Certainly the two sects do not mutually agree. This 
is why there are no Miiktas among the monks in the world, because they consider as two what is 
only one; he who does not see the significance of this is a splitter of hairs. The five Kusikas 
are a development (that is, a manifestation) of the Sugatas, say the Sivaites. Kusika is one with 
Akshobhya; Garga is one with Ratnasariibhava ; Maitri is one with Amitribha ; Kurushya is one with 
Amoghasiddhi ; Patanjala is one with Vairochana. Well now, my son, these are all one. We are 
Siva; we are Buddha. We trust, my son, that you are now fully initiated. Truly say I to you; 
Your prayer is fulfilled, my son 1So spake the Lord Vair6chaiia, initiating Kufijarakarna. 

In consequence of the laying-on-of-hands of the Lord, Kufijarakarna minded well and listened 
attentively. In consequence thereof the innate defects of Kufijarakarna and his Yaksba-form dis' 
appeared. The Lord plunged the body of Kufijarakari^ia into the consecrated water, so that it shone. 
Then the body of Kufijarakarna burst into flames. Suddenly ! Hey ! Presto ! Hallo I Gone I The 
Yaksha-form had disappeared, and he was metamorphosed into a god. The joy of his mind rose to 
the highest pitch. Then he bowed low as a sign of respect and offered praise and thanks and kissed 
the feet of the Lord Vairfichana. After he had offered praise and thanks he begged for permis¬ 
sion to go home :— “ 0 Lord and Master ! I greet you with reverence and I take Itave, 0 Lord ! 

I will go and again engage in asceticism, ^Master, in order to put your lesson into practice.*’ 

*'Good, my son Kufijarakarna. May you, my child, become a Siddba in the monastery.” 

Immediately Kufijarakarij.a greeted him reverently and went away. 

Presto ! Gone ! He came to Pfirnavijaya, Kufijarakarna said to Pfirnavijaya: —“ Ah, 
brother Pfiriiavijaya, I have been initiated into the law by Bhatara-Vairfichana ; my stains 
have all been removed from my body, and also my Yaksha-form. Pay your reverent respects to 
the Lord Vairochana and honour him, dear brother : for, otherwise, it is to be feared that he will 
be angry with you.” 

Then Pfirnavijaya went to Vair6chana, greeted him reverently and spoke :—- “ Lord and 
Master ! Here is the discus Sudarsana (the weapon of Vishnu). Take it in your hand, Lord, and sling 
it against my neck. Master ! Think not that you will cause me pain : with joy will I perish by one 
who is the Lord. I am ashamed that I stdl live, Master ! ” Pfirnavijaya entreated the Lord ; he 
wept bitterly and clasped the feet of Bhat4ra-Vair6chana. 

“ Oh, Pfirnavijaya ! I shall never afflict any one who surrenders himself to me or be ilL 
disposed towards him. Ah friend ! do not doubt that your stain^ ‘^hali be removed, the fruit of 
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wliich sliall be that you increase in uudor>taa(iing. Re proud or restless, and listen care¬ 
fully :— Pahca Lhuluni hi mihtnu^ aha/thdras tii sodhyatum^ kaioti subhaui sudantit Juno rajyaii 
duBhkntau^ That means:— Pahca betokens ‘five’; bhutdrd hi milrtau^ ‘five is the number of 
Bhutan ill tile body’; these must first be conquered. A/iahhdras tn sodhyataui, ‘the Jhankdra 
(self-will) must bi purihod, destroyed.’ Karoti hAham sudavt'i \ karotiy ‘makes’; luimng liikanq 
sarh'a, ‘ pnniicatioii of the body’; nudantt \> udidantt \ danfl is ‘ elepliant.’ Ilinj rajyati dasUkritan 

. Kiita men <*all : luviiig words, a friendly countenance, a pure miud, uprightness in 

actions and in speech : this is called prasasta (prai^tiwortliy, good). Conceive the transitory 
nature (of things); do not cling to worldly possessions; be not infatuated ^^ith idle desires, which 
involve^ the consequence that men b^’conio restless and which causes men to be confused and to 
(h'Sire to get possession of other men’s goods. Therefore shall men inevitably fall into the cauldron 
of hell. This is what is called sin [therefore must restlessness of the miud be banished], namely^ 
hypocrisy (or covetousness}, conceit, envy, jealousy, pride, spite. These are named the live Bkilias 
in the body. The desire for eating and drinking and for the possession of many worldly goods, 
this also causes C(;aiu>ion of the mind that men lose their circumspection. Therefore should 

men kill the coarse, foul desires ; for the\ s[U’ing from (innate) impurities. Hence the proverb :— 
‘Not from far, nor fruiu near, but out of the body itself, arise the impurities.’ Rut the Fahjita- 
Mala ariacs from the mystery, namely, the Jhdna-risesha. What is called Jhdna-visesha 
j" nothing other than a puie mind. By u jmre mind ‘must be understood’ ‘the divine, truer 
knowledge,’ It conies forth spotless from its source. Seek to get it into your possession and to 
regard it as salutary oil and batiie in it continually. Then, indeed, shall the stains disajq^ear 
thereby.’’ 

After PArnavijaya had been initiated in the law' by Bhat(lra-Vair6chana, lie was fully 
instructed. Suddenly ’ Gone ! Banished were all tlie stains from the body of PHriaavijaya, and he no 
longer underwent the five states of worldly suffering. Then he raised his folded hands imploringlv 
to the Lord Vairdchana, saying : — “ O Lord and Master 1 Banished in a moment are my stains, 
but the thought of dnath fills my mind. Teach me. Master, how 1 cun escape death. Show me 
this favour, tor I have a great fear of death. J pray you to have j»ity upon me. your 

“Ah, my son Purnavijaya! agaim-t death is no herb grown, for death the bourne of life. 
Everything is equally subject unto it. liifo, in fact, i> subject unto death ; memory is subject to 
forgetfulness (inatl* ntiwine^s) : zeal is subject to distraction of the mind. Inattentiveucss, that 
rules over everything and .so in general the track is lost through inattenti\ene.s.>'. But you have this 
advantage, that )o\i have received the Sacred Law. It is inevitable that yon will die, but you 
shall not be permanenily dead. Let it not be said to an uninitiated man, ‘death is the counterpart 
or sleep.’ You remember your slee[)ing ami waking. In the time bcdw'een sleeping and waking you 
l^"membcr the end of your slumber. Keep in mind the high le‘^S(»n ot morality; mark attentively 
the departure of the spirit of life, the moment when the soul departs. At that moment you sink 
into retimed, pure, simjile, ^taillless Samddhi: the divine certainty appears and the higher knowledge 
is obtained. Therefore, return to your abode for seven days. Ten nights (day and liight) shall 
you be cooked in the cauldron of hell. On the eleventh day shall you no more suffer the five 
states of w'orldiy pain; all Y’ama’s means of punishments shall against you, truly I tell you, be 
turned to nought; all Vania’s weapons of every kind, in truth I tell you, shall have no effeet, as fruit 
of your learning to know the quintessence of the Sacred Law, See, such is the favour which 
I show to you: be mindful of that whicli I enjoin upon you at your departure.” 

‘‘As you, my god, command. I ask permission to go home. Master ! ” 

“ Good, my son Pttrnavijaya.’' 

Presto ! Gone ! Phruavijaya departed, Witliout lingering on the way he came to his home. 
There he met no one except Kusumagandhavati. Then the VidyMharas and Vidyailharis came 
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to meet him, and were all amazed to see liim, because the stains had disappeared from his bodv. The 
mind of Kusumagandhavati expanded with joy cn beholding the safe return of Ptlrnavijaya in his 
natural form. Then said Ptirnavijaya to his beloved :—“Ah, dear mother Kusumagandiiavati! 
keep watch over the house of your elder brother; I will go and sleep a little. Ten nights long will 
you have to keep watch. Be not too much moved with pity for mo, dear mother, but watch faith¬ 
fully: all the Vulyadharas and Vidyadhari'5 shnll keep you company.” Kusumagandhavati duly 
kept watch. 

All at once! Suddenly! Gone! Ptlrnavijaya fast asleep. His soul came out, fine as an 
atom. Immediately it was carried away by its former Dushhriti, its previous evil conduct. This bho^ed 
it the way to the cauldron of hell. How did it appear ? Like a shadow which followed the soul every¬ 
where it went. So, also, its good behaviour ; the fruits of both must be enjoyed. The bad behaviour 
follows, holding fast, and is taken with it to Yama’s kingdom; the good behaviour follows, clinging 
closely, and is taken with it to heaven. When the soul of Puri;iavijaya came to Pretabhavana 
(the abode of the dead), the servants of Yama caught sight of it. Tliey called up their com¬ 
panions ; these ran their hardest and fell upon it mercilessly. The (Executioners laid hold on tlie soul 
of Purnavijaya; they smote the soul of Purnavijaya with iron club>,aud placed it upon iron pikes. 
Then was it tortured, enveloped in cane, and let down into the cauldron ; next was it pricked by 
darts and cooked in the cauldron until it was scorched. His tongue hung out of his mouth ; the 
eyeballs swelled out; his body was soft; he was not dead and vet not living. He groaned and 

moaned, lying at the last gasp, tortured all over. Afterwards he wab reproached with the words :_ 

“Hey you sinner, Purnavijaya! Y hy do you groan and moan ? For it is surely your own fault 
that yon did evil formerly. You used to punish innocent men, and ravish prohibited women, and 
be irreverent towards the elders. There was nothing that you held sacred ; yon w^ere not submissive 
towards the clergy. This behaviour of yours was improper. Therefore {‘anie you to abide in hell 
As you have aotcxl, so are you treated, and now you receive the reward of vour condm't.” Thus 
spake tli6 sorvants of Yama while they admonished the soul of Purnavijaya, 

After having been in the cauldron some time, about ten nights, Iio did not neglect his Samddhi 
and the lesson of the transitory nature of things, nor did he forget to bathe in the consecrated water 
of the pure spirit, the wholesome and clean, according to the advict* of the Lord at his departure. 
This he followed earnestly. Then the proof of the Lord's favour ha[)poned to him. He sank 
silence and began to think deeply. Immediately! vSuddcnlv ! All at once ! <)uicklv ! Gone! hrobm 
in ])iecos, destroyed, smashed was the cauldron : the lire was extinguished and no longer darned uj) 
There the body appeared in eternal youth. 

The servants of Yama were amazed when they saw that, and were btruck dumb with annov- 
anee. Then they fell upon him again, fixing their glances upon the incarnation of Pu^^avijaya. 
They beat him furiously witli their iron clubs, and attacked him with knives ; some thrust at him 
with iron spears. That Lad not the least effect : all tludr weapons could not hurt the soul at all. 
Then they ran their hardest and told the news to Yamadhipati:— • “ O Lord and IMaster ! Then^ 
was the m)u 1 of Purnavijaya. \ye liad let it dow'u into the (‘auldron, IMaster I There was no 
ohaiigo to be seen, Master ! All weapons were tried and ttill no change was visible, and now Iiis body 
has returned to its natural state ; it is whole and unhurt. His power is great, IMaster! Therefore 
all weapons were without effect. The weapons are broken and destroyed and changed into ashes. 
Also the cauldron is destroyed and changed into a Kalpalnrn^ a young and mightily grown 
VariTi'jin^ under which is a pure, clear pond, surrounded by all kind of flowers ; red A7idf)r)gsj 
Kayu-Mas. Purings. How is that to be explained. Master ? 

Then Bhatara-Yam^dhipati was silent; he spake not; his miud was in doubt. “ How is it 
that the cauldron has lost its ]>ower ? Though the soul be extraordinarily powerful, still it is 
perished and destroyed.” 
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All the siJiiiers buid :— 0 Lord and Matter ! the cauldron is broken and destro^’cd, Master ! 

It has quite vanished and is changed into a KolpatarHy a young and strongly grown Varingin. " 

“ Come, let me go with you myself to hell.*’ 

Presto ! Gone I Hastily Yamadhipati went to the cauldron. He was amazed at the sight of 
the cauldron, and wondered within himself, when he saw that it was changed into a Kalpataru, He 
asked the soul: — ‘‘0 my child, sinner ! What is the reason that the cauldron has been broken 
and destroyed by you ? I he fire is extinguished and the flames likewise. All kinds of weapons had 
no grip upon your body : of what, tlien, does your body consist, that the cauldron is changed by 
you into a jewelled lotn«i, and, at the same time, the Khadgapatras are changed into Kalpaiarus, 
trees with leaves of g(dd and fruits of all kinds of precious stones ; their sap is musk and saffron* 
which is caught in cups of precious stone^. At the same time, the cauldron is become a bright pond, 
(tvergrown with jew(dh*d h»tu>es, gohlen waterhlies, and Magiligis (J) of precious stones. What, then, 
is the reason of this? For it \sas originally intended that you slnmld be cooked in the cauldron 
lor a huiulreil y(‘ar>. Put now. throngli you. hell is become a heaven. Explain to me what is the 
reason of it. ’ Thus >pake YainS.dhipati, 

“ 0 Yainfl,dhipati. Master I No one else would have taken pity upon me, save my teacher ; he 
took pity upon my lowly person. All honour to you, reverent honour, Lord Buddha-Vair6Ghana ! 
^ ou have instructed me ! All that you commanded me have I borne in mind. These were the 
words which he once addressed to me:— ‘ 0 my son, Pttrnavijaya, as a reward for having 
j>romoted the Sacred Law, receive from me this favour that you shall not long be cooked in the 
cauldron of hell, nor undergo the five states of worldly suffering. Ten niglits long shall you be 
• ooked in the cauldron. When the eleventh commences, you shall escape, free, from the cauldron, 
and immediately return to your own home.’ That is what the Lord Vairdchana said to me. 
This is, surely, the reason why I was not longer cooked by you in the cauldron, and I should surely 
have 'buffered the five states of worldly pains for a longer period, if the Lord Vairdchana had not 
had ]iity upon me. I acknowledge that my sins are great.” 

Ah, is that so I Out of pity has the Lord been thus merciful to yon, you say. Then is it very 
right that it should be so. Now, then, return to your abode.'" 

Thus was the ''oul able to re turn. He took leave of Yamftdhipati:— (f Yamftdhipati, 

I desire to take Lave ot you and return to my abode ; but tbe jewelled lotuses and the pond I will 
take thought for a memorial r>f me here in the future." 

“Good, my son. Sec, here is KTilaratri, let her accompany you ! " 

rresto ’ (jone ! The soul of Purnavijaya departed accompanied by Kalaratri. He did not 
linger fjn the way, and came to his abode unharmed and again living ! He awoke ! 

Kusumagandhavati was astonished to see that Pttrnavijaya awoke. Therefore Knsuma- 
gandhavati greeted her husband :— “ O my elder brother Ptirijavijaya, how fortunate that you 
are alive ^ I was growing very uneasy, elder brother Ptirnavijaya." 

“ 0 ray lass, little raother, now are my stains entirely vanished, and I have atoned for my sins 
towards YamAdhipati. There is nothing for which you need now be uneasy about me. I should 
certainly have endured the five states of worldly suffering for a longer time had not my elder brother 
Kufijarakarna previously gone to the Lord, so that the Lord might have pity upon me. How 
would It have been ii my elder brother had not made known my moral maladies to the Lord ? 

I herefore, I will shortly follow my elder brother in order to practise asceticism for a time and to 
offer my lowly homage to the Lord. Now, dear little mother, call upon the Vidyadharas and 
ulyadharip to accompany ns both; 1 will go and do homage to the Lord.” Thereupon the 
Vidyadharas and Vidyadharis were railed up: they made themselves ready altogether and all 
star led. 
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Presto! Gone! Without lingering on the way they came to Bddhichitta, the holy abode 
of BhatAra-Vairdchana. PUrnavijaya hastened to pay homage to the Lord. Also the 
Vidyadharas and Vidyadharis paid homage to the Lord : in the first place Kusumagandhavati and 
afterwards the Vidyadharas and Vidyadharis, who gave proofs of their talents ; they played and 
sang ; the instruments, which have to be beaten, resounded with a deafening noise ; Gamelans and 
Bondjings re-echoed, Burancahs and 3o forth. 

While homage was being paid to the Lord, all the gods came to honour Vairdchana, namely, 
Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kuvera, Vaisravana ; all greeted the Lord with reverence. 

Then Yamftdhipati asked the Lord :— “0 Lord and Master ! What is tlie reason that 
Bhr^avijaya is by you recalled to life? Surely it was originally intended that he should be 
cooked a hundred years in the cauldron. Now, indeed, has it lasted a shorter time. What is the 
meaning of it ? Be so good as to explain it to me, Master.’’ 

“ 0 my son Bhatftra-Yamftdhipati, and all you four guardians of the quarters; it is very 
good of you that you make free to ask for the reason of what has happened to Phrnavijaya. Now 
listen carefully. There is a place called BhfLmimaiidala. There lived a man who possessed 
much silver, gold, precious stones, and servants. His name was MtLladara* He did good works ; 
he set up fountain-basins, resting-places for travellers and flat stones to sit upon. He had an 
architect, named Kirnagata, who was his helper in doing good works. He assisted him in deeds 
of love. There was another place, called Tapalinada. There dwelt a man who was very poor 
and possessed neither child nor worldly goods, called Uts^hadharma ; he and liis wife. The 
name of liis beloved wife was Sudharma. They lived in very straightened circumstances, but 
were gentle, pious, loving in their words, and friendly in their bearing. They were extraordinarily 
charitable, for they bad heard the Sacred Law. Theretore they joined in doing good works; 
they never stretched forth their hands without thereby giving alms each time to the passers-by ; 
what they together did was done with gentleness, piety, loving words, and friendly bearing. Now it so 
happened that they did good works near to the place where MtXladara performed good works. 
This gave occasion to Mhladara to scold Utsahadharma, saying :— ‘ Hey, you, Utsahadharma ! 
You wicked, miserable wretch I Why do you practise your cliarity near the place where I perform 
my good deeds ? You are a very grease-patch, a poor creature. The good deeds which you do are 
not worth a farthing. Therefore, take care to observe me when I accomplish good deeds. I slaugh¬ 
ter oxen, cows, bulfaloes ; I entertain with palm-wine and rice, wliere(d numbers of men, as many 
as eat of it, are satij-fied. But you, wretch, you imagine yourself to be somebotly and able to vie 
with me in good works. Do you consider it right, fellow I to be so shameless as to look at me? Go 
away, right away ! Sheer off from here.’— Thus spake Mtiladara, scolding Utsahadharma. 

“Then said Utsahadharma to his beloved wife:— ‘O my younger sister SudharmA! little 
mother ! What is to be done, my lass ? Mhladara would drive me away, and commands you to 
leave me, dear wife ! ’ 

“ His wife answered :—‘ 0 elder brother Utsahadharma; where shall I find comfort excei^t in 
my love for you? What else would be able to inspire me ^\ith attachment ? I have children, 
no gold, no possesrions. What do you think, if you were once to take up a monk’s life, and 
were to seek refuge in a monastery ? Come ; let us escape to the wilderness, into the bush, and 
practise asceticism. Then shall we, in future, no more be treated as now.’ 

“Her true fellow answered ^ Ah younger sister, that is very well thought of. Come, little 
mother let us put our plan into execution.’ Then they departed and practised asceticism. 
There is a certain mountain called Sarvaphala ; there it was that they practised asceticism, and 
made a resting-place to receive guests. xVll passers-by who sought a place of refuge, praised their 
coodness aloud. The people, whether they departed, or whether they stayed the night, were by their 
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kindness prorided with all that as necessary. For some time, about twelve years, they practised 
asceticism and so they lived content. Then the man and woman died and were mulctoy blessed and 
delivered, in consequence of what they had done: asceticism and good works. Then they went 
to Indra^s heaven, to remain there. Uts^hadharma became Indra, but Mtlladara became 
Pto^iavijaya. The truth may 1)0 that it was ordained for the latter to come to heaven because of 
]]i 5 former good works, wherewith, however, was joined an angry disposition, which was the reason 
why he went to hell. But he has asked for instruction concerning the Sacred Law, and this is why 
ho has not long been in the cauldron nor undergone the five states of earthly suffering. And his 
architect, named Kirnagata, was likewise guilty of anger and understood it not. He died and 
became Kuhjarakar^a, because he too became angry and treated a poor man with scorn. Therefore 
Utsahadharma takes a higher rank than Phri^avijaya, because the latter, formerly, was guilty of 
anger. Both showed regard to the Sacred Law, and this is tlie reason why they ascended to 
heaven. So be it known to you, defenders of the four quarters, and gods, as well 1 ” 

So spake the Lord Vairdchana, in order to communicate the former history of PftrQavijaya 
and Kuffjarakari?.a. — “ See, defenders of the four corners of the earth, these are the fruits when 
men have regard to the Sacred Law,” 

0 Lord and Master! We, your sons, offer you lowly he mage. Yes, Master, such was the 
past of Pur^avijaya and Kuhjarakar^a. Yes, the past has been the cause and reason wlty he 
was not longer punished in Yama’s kingdom and underwent the five states of worldly suffering.” 

“ Ah, my children I defenders all of the four quarters, see the fate, as the consequence of actions 
In a former state, of one who knows the Sacred Iiaw ; he docs not long undergo pain and torment.” 

“ Amen, so is it, Master ! ” 

Immediately, with lowly bows, they made their parting salutation to the Lord, and a&ked for 
permission to return, each to his own heaven. Let this he to human beings an example worthy 
to be followed : he who knows how to respect the Sacred Law, returns to his own heaven. 

Quickly ! Immediately, all the gods took their departure with a lowly reverence, Phrnavijaya 
lemaiued behind. He took leave of his well-lj>eloved ;— O little mother! I take leave of you in 
order to follow my elder brother Kuhjarakarpa, and to practise asceticism for a wlule. I wish to 
atone for my guilt towards Y&madhipati and the Lord. Great is my obligation to them ; 
I have to thank them for my life; a debt which I can never sufficiently repay. So, go back little 
mother, accompanied by the Yidyadharas and the Vidyadharis. Go, little mother !” 

“ 0 elder brother Pffrnavijaya ! I wish to practise asceticism with you. I will live and die 
with you, I cannot live far from you.”— Kusumagandhavati wept bitterly, 

“ O Kusumagandhavati, my lass ! it is absolutely forbidden that anyone who practises 
a^cctici^m should take a woman with him. It is far from my thoughts to practise asceticism for 
long : alter twedve years I shall return ; go back now, little mother.” 

0 elder brother Puriiavijayaj I have not yet had my fill of loving you, elder brother 
Ptirnavijaya! ” 

Thereupon Kusumagandhavati went homewardsweeping all the way, and accompanied by the 
Yidyadharas and Yidyadharis. Quickly I Away! Without lingering on the way she came to Indra’s 
heaven, where she occupied herself in prayer and pious meditation, 

\Vhon Kusumagandhavati had de]>arted, Phrnavijaya took leave of the Lord: — '' O Lord 
and Master ; 1 a^k for permission to take leave, and, for a time, to practise asceticism.” This was 
granted to him and was not refused. And he departed. 
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Presto! Gone ! Without lingering on the way he came to the north-east foot of the holy 
Mah&mdru* There was no one else whom he met, except Kufijarakarpa, With shouts of joy, 
KuAjarakari&a greeted and entertained him. After that they went to make a hermitage, and, when 
it was fittingly arranged inside, they began their Samddhi practices. How then did they practise 
asceticism ? What was cold was made still colder; what w as hot was made still hotter ; a handful of 
rice; a drop of water; a pinch of salt, and in fact without allowing themselves to make it taste sweet. 
For some time they practised asceticism; and when the twelve years were ended, the grace of tho 
Lord was granted them: Par^avijaya and Kufijarakar^a became Siddhas, and returned to their 
heaven which was called the Siddha-heaven. 


ORIGIN OF THE QORAN. 

BY DK. HUBEET GRIMME. 

(Tmn^lated by G. K, Nariman.) 

Islam, like most of the great religions of the world, is based upon a Sacred Book, as a proof 
of the truth of its doctrines. But in its case the interdependence of the religion and the book is 
remarkably close, inasmuch as its origin coincides with the appearance of Islamic teaching, 
and thus between the two an indissoluble relation has naturally developed. 

The common name of the holy book is Qor£tn, which means “reading."^ It is one of the several 
designations used by Muhammad to denote the revelations communicated him by God. And 
indeed with him each single revelation, as well as the whole course of inspiration, is Qordn, It must 
be, therefore, regarded as an act of fatal narrow-mindedness tliat later generations restricted the term 
to the tenets tiixed in writing, and further discerned in the collection a unity designed by the Prophet. 
But we should act more in conformity with Muhammad’s intentions, if we considered each of the 114 
component sections of the Qordn as a whole, but the entire collection as a fragment of the Prophet’s 
dogmas, 

Muhammad commenced with religious Lliscoursos. To judge from the terse, obscure, and ill-balancod 
structure of these sections, it is impossible that the oldest Suras should repeat the very words of the 
sermons. That the sermons could Lave been first written down before delivery is out of the question. 
He claimed indeed for his preachings divine verity and celestial origin, hut not that tlicy were delivered 
to man verbatim in God’s words. When he had j>roaehed like this for a year, the necessity appeared to 
him of clothing on his own account,and in the interest of the faith, the essential parts of his discoursL-s 
in a permanent form, taking care that the first happily turned periods were not lost in the process. 
The ultimate object of this novel departure was to make his precepts easier, as is atte.'sted by the 
Qordn in occasional phrases, which we have to look upon as the earliest testimony to the fixing and 
final determination of the texts of the revelations, 

Sura 57, 17. (Refrain.) We have made the Qordn {i. e., our heavenly prelection) ea<y of 
inculcation. Would not then more pe^jple accept the preaching ? 

S'ura 44, 58. Wo have made it (the Qordn) easy in thy own tongue, only to this end that it 
may be preached. 

Siira 10 07. We have made it ea<y in thy tongue so that thou mayest therewith announce 
joy to the God-fearing* and w’arn the contuuiaciou''. 

Sura 73, 20. Recite, then, of the divine prelection what liaa been rendered easy. 

By the significant expression making easy ” the Prophet could not but have meant the final 
determination of tlie wording of a number of didactic homilies. That the fixing of the text was 

> [For the meaning of tho term “Arabic Qoran,” see Vr. Hirschfeld, ante, Vol. XXIX. p. 146. Palmer, 
S.B.E.Yol VI, Ivii. — Tb.] 
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not undertaken all at once, but a process of gradual evolution, is indicated by the objection of 
Muhammad’s opponent, to whom the fragmentary nature of the doctrines seemed to ill-accord with the 
dignity of heaven-sent communications. 

&ttra 25, ;34. The infidels say “ Would the whole Qoran were revealed in one piece/’ No, it 
must be thus (as it is) to fortify thy heart. 

SCu'a 17, 107. We have sent it down as a reading” and have divided it into sections that 
thou ma\e.'?t recite it unto man on varying occasions. 

In the same section, verse 80 shows that the official form was employed as the text for the 
daily prayers of the order, 

t^iira 17, 80. Say the prayer from the setting of the sun till the darkening of the night, and 
the Qoran <jl da\break (that is, the matins constructed out of verses from the iioTdn)^ for at the 
time tlie witnesses are present (angels or God). 

From tlie crystallizaiion of tlie text to the committing of the same to writing was a small step, 
which Muhammad at all events took towards the close of liis missiotiary' elTorts at Mecca. The sole 
reliable proof of this lies in the appearance of the word Stlra to denote the Qoranic section. 
A word of Hebrew origin, it primarily means a layer of bricks, then secondarily a line ol writing, 
and lastly a piece of writing. It is in the last sense that Muliamiuiul adopts it in the Meccan Snras 
11 and 10^ 

Sura 11, 16. They say ‘‘he has fabricated it (the A'orun).” Reply : “ Tlien bring ten Suras 
of tUir^ species of your own invention and call to your aid all accessible beings, save God, if ye be 
truthful/’ 

10, »>3. This Qoran is not of tlie kind which could be composed but witli tlie help of God, 
rather is it a confirmation of tlie foregoing drawn from the Look of the Lord of the worlds \^ithout 

deceit. 

Sfh'a 10, 39. Or they say “Has he composed it himself?” Reply: “Then bring a Sura of 
the Lke kind, etc/’ 

Similarly, the ro?/f-Mcdinian Sura^ 2, 21. 

During the Medinian period revelation and Silra were convertible terms, which led 
Muhammad at the time to have most of the fresh revelations written down as they came. And this is 
corroborated by the traditions which assert that tlie Prophet had employed several amanuenses 
for taking down the inspirations, namely, Abdullah ibn Sa ad bin Abisarh, Zaid bin Tbabit, also 
Hanthala bin Rebia, to whom he dictated the verses. Whether he had recourse to extraneous- 
a>^istance in ISIecca, too. is not recorded. Hence it is possible that at that time Muhammad 
was his own scribe. I cannot share the view repeatedly advanced that he was 
unversed in reading and writing. Universtd consideration, allusions in the iiordu, and the re})ort 
of tradition point to the contrary. As an inhabitant of a city which participated in the commerce of 
the World, hinif^elf a tradesman, whom business often took to the civilized countries of the North, 
IMuhamniad, without a kno^^ledge of writing, would have been an exception among his class of Arabs, 
vho can be proved to have reached this stage of culture centurie.s before.^ And it must be borne in 
mind that the Prophet, immediately after he had immigrated to Medina, a city lower than Mecca in 
the >cale of civilization, established a school for writing and carried on his diplomatic intercourse, 
internal and foreign, in writing by preference.^ 

2 J. Eating ; Gunaiii»:he Inscrifian, Einleiiung, XII. 

3 [Hirsohfeld, ep.cit., discusses the question; “Was Muhammed able to writer'* Dr. Wellhansen has 
publUhed the correspondence of the Prophet in his Slcizzen und Vcrarbeit&ii, IV, “Though himself delighting in 
the title of the illiterate Prophet/ and abstaining, whether from inability or design, from the nse of penmanship, 
he by no moans looked with a jealous eye upon the art. The poorer captives taken at Bedr were offered their 
release on condition that they taught a certain number of Medina citizens to write. And although the people of 
Medina were not so generally educated as the people of Mecca, yet many are noticed as haying been able to write 
hetore Islam.” — Muir, L^je oj Mahomet, XYHI. — Xr.] 
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Had not a certain practice in inditing awakened the Prophet to a sense of the importance of 
the art of writing, his official docnments could not have been so abundant, much less could thej 
have assumed the practical form which we perceive in the papers preserved to us. In a few places 
the Qora»t attests the fact that its author was not illiterate. At least they demonstrate the subordi¬ 
nation of the written to the recited Qordn, 

Sura 69, 44-46. In case he (Mahomed) had fabricated foolish things about ns, we had 
seized him by the right band, then cut through his vein. 

Here the idea of catching hold of the right hand can have no other sense, but that it 
should be done with a view to restraining the activity exercised by the organ, or, in other 
words, to disable him for writing. Verse 47 of Sura 29, “ Thou was not wont to recite a kitdb 
before, nor to transcribe one with thy right hand,** confirms, on the one hand, the phases in 
the development of the Qordn mentioned above, first open-air oral simple discourses, then 
transcription of the same, and on the other indicates the Prophet’s ability to write and the 
employment of the same for the purposes of his doctrinal disquisitions. 

Lastly, the traditions specify a succession of instances of the use of the pen by the Prophet.* 
If some of them do not stand the test of careful scrutiny, collectively they present one more 
argument to support the theory we have advanced ; while not one valid evidence bears out 
his imputed illiteracy. 

It is wholly arbitrary to force into the epithet of Utnmi, which Muhammad applies to himself 
sometimes in the Med ini te Suras, the meaning of ignorance of reading and writing. For 
assuredly the sobriquet was designed to imply nothing beyond this that he was theologically 
unschooled, had not studied the usual Jewish Scriptures, and by consequence was untaught. 

“ Ummi ’* is merely the Arabic rendering of the Hebrew Amm Eaares,^ people of the 
earth (or worldly-minded people as contra-distinguished from the religiously erudite Rabbi). 
We may therefore take it for certain that the Prophet was acquainted with the art of writing, 
and that he practised it himself in his simple environments of Mecca, but that in Medina, 
owing to the increasing pressure of work, he availed himself of extraneous aid to transcribe 
Qoranic Sections and his decrees. 

Practical considerations induced Muhammad to have the Qordn committed to writing, as 
he had previously fixed its text. In this written form the verses served either as prayers or 
didactic axioms for public and private uses to the Islamic fraternity.® 

But it was not requisite for God’s Word to be in writing in order to prove itself a heavenly 
errand. The Qordn tells us that no written revelation, which as such was palpable or com¬ 
prehensible, could have convinced the Meccans, so that he delivered side by side sermons and 
al-fresco harangues. Bat as time went'*on, it did not escape Muhammad that the written form 
was much the most adapted to whatever required the utmost precision, — regulations, ritual 
ordinances, decisions of questions propounded, or proclamations, — and thus he turned the 
Suras into a species of official organ for announcing important events. Nevertheless it is 

* Noldeke’s Gesch. d, Qoranf, 8 seq. The written order to fight with which Muhammad despatched Abdallah 
bin Jahah and seven more of his adherents to the valley of Nakhla must at ail events have been drawn up by him 
or signed, for else these eight men could scarcely have ventured to profane the holy month by bloodshed. 

5 Noldeke, ibid. p. lO, is on the right tract explaining that ummi signifies that Muhammad was not versed in 
the holy books and that ho knew the truth only through inspiration; but he does not see the close connection with 
{imm haares. By “ people of the earth'’ were not designated the heathens (Gojim), but such Jews whose learning 
was not adequate for them to know and observe the law with the rabbinical commentaries; or as Muhammad 
expresses it: Among them are Ummi who do not know the book except in a subjective sense {SHra 2, 73). The 
Qor^n at first (16, l2l) translates amtn haares correctly by patting people for umm, later on it forms from it the 
convenient adjective ummi, [Akbar is called Kmmi by Jahangir in his W(iq\ U-i^JaMngtri. Dawson in a note says 
that Ummi means “one who can neither read nor write, an idiot.” — Uisiofy of India, by H. Elliot, YL, 290. — Tk.] 

« See Siiro 33, 31, 
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not improbable that what he had inscribed had already previously, on the occasion of Friday 
sermons, been delivered and perhaps also usually greatly amplified by him. What was once 
inscribed could not evanesce into naught. It permeated, one after another, all the strata of 
the fraternity. And we are enabled by it to comprehend the various moods in which the 
enthusiastic and the luke-warm believers received the appearance of a fresh revelation, 

^^iira 47, 22, The believers say, “ Would that a Sura were sent down,” but when a peremptory 
Sura is revealed in which war is enjoined, thou seest the feeble of faith looking towards you as if death 
had already overtaken them. 

Sura 9, 65. The waverers are afraid lest a Sura should be revealed against them, reflecting 
the thoughts of their hearts. 

The motive of the earlier Suras was to affect tlie faithful in a religious way. In Medina this 
motive was superseded by unmixed secular aspirations. Many a Muslim was sensible, and painfully 
so, to the lack of the didactic element. 

Sura 9, 125. When a Sura is revealed many beUevers say, “ Which of you has it confirmed in 

his faith?” 

To which iluhammad replied somewhat thus:—It works on the genuine believers in different ways 
from vacillafeors, adding to the faith of the former, and to the infidelity of the latter. Notwithstanding 
the importance which attaches to the written Suras of Muhammad’s mission, it were bold to assume 
that the dogmas orally inculcated did not pass for the Word of God. The system of Muham¬ 
madan tenets, as embodied in the written sections of the Qor««, can be constructed only by a 
combination of widely scattered and mutually dispersed reflections. It is not laid down in a compact 
shape on one page, which argues that they were written only as occasion required- Besides, it would 
seem that the Qordn does not repeat without gaps the entire teaching of Islam. To give one instance, 
the injunction of circumcision is nowhere mentioned. Finally, the high estimation in which the 
traditions, which presumably represent the Prophet’s instructions delivered by word of mouth, are 
held, and which, from the times of the oldest Khalifas downwards, are considered as religious law, 
indicates that oral and inscribed dogmas passed current almost without distinction as communications 
from God.^ It may be imagined that once the bulk of the revelations were crystallized in definite 
wording, it was impossible to the Prophet to tamper them with alterations or erasures. And yet this 
has occurred often enough, as is conspicuous from the text itself of our Qordn, No change, indeed, 
could have equalized the inequality of single Sections. Nor could it have wholly eliminated the 
peculiarity of the Qordn^ which in a manner simultaneously exhibits flower and fruit. But where the 
gaps in the seams between two views, distant from each other in time, were too widely yawning, i;r 
where a second or subsequent thought had usurped the place of a preceding imperfect one, a uut 
always happy emendation was made, which we can trace to none other than Muhammad. 

The commencement of this revision took place in the Meccan period. The Prophet had here 
sufficient temerity to simply expunge from his Suras untenable propositions and to substitute corrections 
instead. Thus he burked verses out of the Suras 53 and 21, which gave token of his inclination 
towards the ancient Arabian idol worship.^ 

Both tradition and this present form of the verse confess the change. Nor can this have been 
a solitary case. In excuse or justification of such procedure, which doubtless made his adherents 

" [la fact, the Sunna was held at the close of the first century and thereafter to be superior even to the 
Qorin : Al Sioma Kadiya alad-Qoran tea laysa al-Qoran hiJeadin ala-USunna, ♦. e,, the Suxma is the judge over the 
yoriftH and not vice vend. See Goldziher’s brilliant EnUvicJselnng derHadithj pp. 19-20, where authorities are quoted 
who advocate the abrogation of Qoranic commandment a in favour of priuciplea espoused by the Sunna- 
Wa nasalcha al Kitah bil-S««na, ate. — Te.] 

* [For a temporary compromise with Al-Huzza, Allat, and Manat, the most important heathen deities, and 
his aubaequent emphatic recantation, attributing the lapse to suggestiouof Satan, see Palmer, op. cii. XXYll. — Tk.J 
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sceptical of the rerity of God’s Word, the blame of the erroneous reading of the verse was imputed 
to Satan. 

Sura 22, 51. We never sent thee an apostle or Prophet, but in whose thought, as he meditated, 
Satan infused something. But God erases what is traceable to Satan and produces a communication 
in its true shape. 

If this quotation proves alterations in the oral teachings, we can cite another which establishes 
the same of verses out of the written Suras with tolerable certainty. 

Sura 16,103. When we change one communication (verse) for another — and God must know 
best what He sends down — they say “ Thou art an impostor. But most of them do not understand 
anything of it.” 

At Medina, in view of the numerous innovations in the domain of religion which Muhammad 
inaugurated, the necessity to modify earlier injunctions was urgent, but much more difficult was it 
to justify it, for the critical eyes of the Jews were directed towards all the Prophet’s doings. He 
could no longer own that he annulled his former principles, because they were wrong (wrong through 
Satan^s insidious suggestions) — but he pleaded that God, Who was beyond control, had elected to 
exchange one beneficent gift for another, equally good or superior. 

Sura 2, 100. When we (God) cancel a written revelation or forget (an oral one) we bring 
instead a better or its like. Knowest thou not that God can do everything. 

Thus he gave himself the warrant to insert as much new and improved matter into the old 
Suras as he wished, and, unless we are greatly deceived, about this time there arose the class of mixed 
Surasy semi-Meccan, semi-Medinian, whose genesis has long been attributed to what is called the 
first redaction of the Qordn.^ We may mention some examples which betray obvious marks of 
later emendations. Such are all the verses treating of Abraham’s relations with Mecca and 
Qa‘aba; such also are all passages relating to the explanation and defence of the strange phrase 
** Nineteen are set over the fire of Hell’’ 

Smaller addenda are recognizable by the circumscribing particle ilia, except, which is prefixed 
to them. These supplementary postscripts are joined on to what, without them, were too sweeping 
assertions. To give an illustration or two. 

Sura 81, 27-29. This is only an exhortation to the worlds, to him who would conduct himself 
aright — but your wish will avail you nothing, except when Allah, the Lord of the Worlds, 
so wills it. 

Sura 76, 29-31. This is an admonition. Let him hold on who will to the path leading to his 
Lord, but your wish will avail yon nothing, except when Allah ao wills it. He the knowing, 
He leads into His mercy whom He pleases, and for the miscreants an agonizing chastisement has He 
prepared. 

The additions tagged on to these two passages were, as will be pointed out further on, the out¬ 
come of the doctrine of pre-destination preached subsequent to the original verses. 

Sura 87, 6-7. We will cause thee to read so that thou wilt forget nothing— except what 
God wills, for He knows the apparent and the hidden. 

Here the reservation must have been supplied at the same time with verse 100 of Sura 2, 

Sura 26, 224-228. It is the poets whom the erring follow. Dost thou not see them roaming 
about every valley and speaking things which they practise not themselves — save those Who 
believe, perform righteous deeds, and oft remember Ood; they are succoured when they 
have unjustly suffered. But they who treat them unjustly shall know how ill it will fare with them. 


s M. Klamroth: 50 Mteste Suren, 1. 
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The exemption in favour of virtuous poets from the general rebuke was appended to the Sma as 
a piece of courtesj towards Hasssn ibn Thabit and Kab ibn Malik,who acted as panegyrists of the 
Prophet ia Medina, 

Muhammad bethought him of a similar course when he added a note to the text, in order 
to lighten the duties previously imposed or to curtail too comprehensire statements. Be had 
enjoined on his disciples, for instance, in Swro 73, prolonged vigils. But when in Medina he wanted 
no longer to bring up ascetics bat warriors, he added a length/ verse by way of conclusion, which 
attenuated the grinding obligation to a minimum. At another juncture it was promised to the 
brotherhood, with a view to stimulating their belligerent spirit, that twenty of them wonld slay two 
hundred infidels, a hundred of them a thousand. Doubtless as a result of mortifying experience, 
presently verse 67 was disclosed, according to which, in future, a hundred of the faithful were to 
vanquish only twice as many, a thousand only two thousand of the opponents. This was what (xod 
meant by lightening his revelations. 

When Muhammad himself became undispntable master of Medina and was disposed to account 
for his doings to none, the call for revoldug or modifying older enactments in favour of new 
sat lightly on his heart. His will was for the moment law, and it was tacitly assumed that the 
earlier had no validity in the face of the more recent decrees* What God ordained was simply 
indisjiutable. So long as the Prophet lived with unlimited authority and domineered over the thoughts 
and acts of his order, this state of things endured. But when, after his demise, the next generations 
addressed themselves to solve philosophically the problem bequeathed to them by the Prophet, then 
were sprung upon them so many contradictions in the Islamic verities that they seized upon the most 
desperate means to stifle them. The most conspicuous of them is the theory of sbrogator and- 
the abrogated, Nassikh and Manaukh, which was pursued to the extreme. 

The exegetes originally began with the rational principle that when a later passage affirmed the 
contrary of what an earlier one inculcated, the latter liad no more validity and was therefore abro¬ 
gated. But then there was the article of belief to be reckoned with, agreeably to which the Qordnr 
contained divine and consistent truth. They had therefore to steer between these Sceylla and 
Charybdis of Moslem theology. All sorts of secondary meanings were read into the Qoranic nasakha 
(2, 100, 8€q.)f such as to alter, to transpose, to annul, and hence arose the possibility to 
rescind a text at pleasure. This procedure, invented by the sophistical Ibn Abbas, was employed 
in a variety of ways by the theological authorities, who came after him. Some held that a Qoranic 
passage was invalid, if the tradition taught its contrary; others conceded the invalidity only when 
the discrepancy was in the Qordn itself; a third set would limit the abrogations to passages embody¬ 
ing command or prohibition — they would not admit of them in cases of promise or threat. Many 
maintained that the abrogated sentences were confined to the Medina SuraB against those who would 
have them scattered over the whole Qordn, We can cite several other theories to which the investi¬ 
gation of the question has given rise (see likdn^ II. 21). They place in a suspicious light the 
vaunted harmony of the Qordn, To this day therefore the problem remains tmsolved; how 
much of the Qor&n has the force of undisputed validity ; though there is a general consensus 
as to tbe necessity of abrogation in 21 cases [Ithdrit II# 23).^' Since, however, the tradition demands 
that none shall interpret the Book of God, who has not previously ascertained the abrogating and the 
abrogated verses, it follows that properly no Moslim can address himself to the task of elucidating 
the Qordn. 

In spite of the various corrigenda, the less Muhammad succeeded in ensuring a coherent 
unity to his Stiras, tbe more indifferent he grew to investing them with the external appearance of 

*• [Hassan, briefly noticed in Brockelmann’e Oetchichte der Arab. LUieratur. For Kab bin Malik, to bv 
distingniebed from Kab bin Zuhair, whom tie Prophet presented with his mantle: see Muir (XVI.) — Tb.] 

[See Hughes* I^icHonary of and Hirgchfeld, loc. ciU ^ Tk] 
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a vrell-axranged collection. The Suras were indeed before him completely written, but, to follow 
the tradition, not in a uniforia manner, some were on parchment, some cm palm-leaves, a few on 
shoulder-blades. 

Still we need not perhaps imagine that they were quite inscribed after such a primitive fashion; 
and some sort of method must have been observed as they were recited. We can infer the latter 
with tolerable probability from the alphabetical symbols affixed to the several Suras. It is well 
nigh certain that they served as seals to mark groups of co-ordinate Suras. All Suras are, however, 
not so distinguished, which show that all were not so arranged. Taken as a whole it was not 
requisite that the Sura^ should have a conclusion, for till shortly before Muhammad's decease 
the fount of revelations continued to usher something or other new into light. Hence, to be as it is 
in its present sense, the Qorafi was devoid of a fixed sequence one after another of its Surds^ next it 
lacked redaction of its text on a consistent principle ; two seemingly unimportant features, but which, 
as time wore on, became indispensable for the unalloyed perpetuation of the collection and its 
practical employment as a code of the genuine dogmas. The Khalifa Abu Bakr supplied the first 
deficiency, the Khalifa Othman the second: that is the meaning of the two so-called redactions. 

Zaid bin Thabit, the chief authority for the detailed circumstances touching the writing 
of the Qordn, reports (likdn, I. 60) : We (». e., he and another scribe) used to put together 
(Arabic, alla/a) the fragments of the Qordn. That is to say, they put or strung together the 
separate revelations into Suras a procedure which can still be easily recognized in the long 
Medina chaptera. When the same Zaid says (M-du, I. 60); “ When the Prophet died, the Qordn 
was not yet combined or put together" ; the verb Jamaa here used can only signify the com¬ 
bining of individual Silras into a whole. The Man accordingly very properly decides : “ The 
Qordn was committed to writing even during the life-time of the Prophet, but was not yet 
unitedly put together as a whole in any single place, nor arranged {muratiab) with reference to 
the order of the SurasJ' 

As for the import of the symbols placed at the head of the Sfiras, various conjectures 
have been hazarded, both by native scholars and European investigators. We may leave out of 
account the Eastern glossators, since all probability is against them. Of Europesm savants, 
Noldeke in his Gesckichte des Qordns (p. 215, seq^) was of opinion that these letters did not 
originate with Muhammad, but were the marks by which the possessors of the copies used by 
Zaid had designated their own property — in a word, monograms,'^ In the OrientaUschen 
Sliizzen (p. 50, seq.) he replaces this theory by another, and according to which the charac¬ 
terizations are to be traced to the Prophet, who intended them to impart to his recitals 
a mysterious solemnity without bearing any special sense, I cannot concur in the view that 
Muhammad strove after effect in such strange fashion. It is probable that he employed these 
signs to mark out the groups of chapters, which were to stand together, thus introducing 
some sort of order in the sequence of the Suras. And, in fact, as a rule, the Suras, with 
a like symbol, are placed in a continuous series; such, for instance, are Suras 10 to 35 bearing the 
distinguishing letters aa-l-r, Suras 26 to 28 t-a-m, and Suras 40 to 46 h-mu We perceive an 
example of exception or irregularity in two groups, Suras 2-3 and 29-32, both with aa-l-m, 
which stand asunder. The oversight probably lies at the door of Zaid. The critical SuyutP* 
cannot refrain from surmising that it was Muhammad from whom the notations emanated 
(lihan, I. 67). It is beyond our knowledge altogether whether the letters represent abbrevia¬ 
tions of any names or ideas.^* While these seals are always reckoned as part of the text of 
the chapters, the superscriptions or headings are regarded as later accretions. Nevertheless 
some of them at least might well date from Muhammad's day, e. g., the Chapter of the Heifer, 

12 rSeo also, ante, Tol. XXX. p. 519. Ed.] 

13 [One of the moat prolific writers of Islam. Wiistenfeld {Die Geichxchfse^treiher der Araher, 50fi, gives more 
stalls of hia interesting life than Brockelmann permits himself in hi.s HUiory of Aralic Literature. — Ta.] 

w [Still Di. Hirschfeld's endeavour to explain the cyphers is worthy of study, — Ta.] 
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the denomination of the second Tor so early as in the initial years of the reign of Abu 

Bakr, “0 men of the Sara of the Cow ! was the resounding sldLloleth of the Muslims fighting 
against ^Insailima, the false prophet.^^ 

We hare the following account as to the occasion of Abu Bakr s endeavours to put 
too-ether the Qorun, In the rebellions which broke out on the death of Muhammad almost 
throughout Arabia, but especially in the sanguinary struggle with Musailima, the religious and 
politic^al leader of the Rebia Clan, the ranks of the old approved expounders of the Qordn were 
fco thinned that Omar perceived in it a peril to the pure lore of Muhammadan teachings, and 
urged the Khalifa Abu Bakr to prepare the collection of all the stray sections of the Qoran 
in one authentic compilation. The Khalifa, of conservative proclivity, at first resisted the 
new-fangled notion, which exceeded what Muhanimad himself had done in this direction. But on 
more pressure from Omar he commissioned the young and gifted Zaid ibn Tliabit, Muhammad's 
last amanuensis, to undertake a complete compilation of the ^Inran^ The work he had to cope 
w’itli was, looked at in modern light, not too heavy. We are told that the material was mostly 
readv to hand in the house the Prophet once occupied, and, in cases of doubtful readings, 
numerous other copies of the Sf^'as in tlie possession of the fraternity could be requisitioned for 
collation. {lOcdn, B C2.) Wlien, how'cver, he is alleged to have exclaimed, “If they had 
imposed upon me the task of moving a mountain from its position it would not have been 
heavier than wKat they commanded me," the utterance was not too extravagant in the mouth 
of one unaccustomed to philological research. Once Zaid set about the work, it did not take 
him long to transcribe the Qvrdn on separate }neces of parchment and to arrange the Suras into 
one volume. When it was finished, Xhw Bakr kept the compilation as his owm property. At 
his death it came into Omar’s hands, and next it passed into the possession of Ilafsa, daughter 
of Omar and former wife to the Prophet. 

W^e can do no more than conjecture at the method which guided Zaid in preparing the 
volume. Before every thing he must have striven after and attained completeness, for subse¬ 
quent zealous investigatiojis could hunt out not more tliau seven, some say nine, fragments, and 
these of tritilng contents, wdiicli were proved to be Quranic. Zai<l put together the bulk of the 
S''^ra< from the standpoint of length, those of greatest extent first, then those of moderate 
compass, and finally the briefest ones. Since the last category comprised a larger number, to 
all appearance he attempted to arrange them chronologically, though with equivocal success, 
the short IMedina Suras, w’hich are mostly combined in groups, being shoved in between the 
kleccan. Finalh", he did not venture to displace the sections w’hich the Prophet had already 
Strang together by alphabetical marks. 

As the tradition ha^ it, tlie criterion lie adopted for determining the genuineness of sections was 
to have earh atte^-teJ as such b} two men of credits® But it is very strange tliat this precaution is con¬ 
spicuous by absence in any one of the traditions emanating from Zaid himself; nay, his oun version is 
that he foural the laA Sura with Ahu Kobdainia and then inserted it in the volume. (Itkan, I. 60.) It 
would appeur that the tradition of two witnesses to a Sura ua< an imitation of the passage in 
Qord'd> which speak< of keeping two witnesses in negotiating a loan. 

Whatev- r fault wc find with Zaid’s exemtion of tlie uork, it wa- the achievement of a man who 
wa.s qiiaiiliu-l ihr it a- few othrix of the community were. T" jm])uteto him or even to Ahu Bakr and 
Onuir. a- do L)c Sacy and dishonest intentions in the compilation to translate without cogent 

reasons the riicelogioul pciiidi'*s in file times of tine Omayyads and Abhassides to the infancy of Islam, 
w'liidi was immune from partisan pr<>p(‘n-iti('sd" Our Qnrd/i betrays no personal tendencies beyond 

n!, }i ait 

literI. C'2 (tradition of el-L.r.tli 1 in Sna.*!). 

iTho Snia -f' rariiius at un‘<*d Utiut-.i-n liawig taken liberty with 500 words of the QonXv and in particular 
kaviin: lautlLitel S^'ra 2", vci-'e 30. riohU'her. Mi'J'ahurrdani^^rhe Studi/ji, II., lii; Moldete’s Gesch, de Koran^^ 
3n--- dlC'ddu. roirards dba 25, verse 30, see Saie*-? Ko/an, p 272, and the note there from Eeidhami. — Tb.J 
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tpliat the Prophet him?eh avowed. There is in all conscience little in eulogy of his nearest acolytes, 
those political pillars, of Islam. All the luminous rays which fall on earth converge about the image 
of the prophet and him alone.^® 

Abu Bakr did not claim for his collection of the Qoron that it was prepared for universal 
currency in Islam, rather was it, as Nuldeke^^ rightly points out, a matter of private concern. Under 
his and Omar’s Klialifate everyone was at liberty to use that one of tJoj r<()'i>r lectiunf^s of the Qordn 
with which he was familiar, dioreover, rival compilations, like those by Obay ibn Kab, Muad ibn 
Jebel, and Abu were permitted to circulate uncheeked .20 

But with the accession of Othman to power, these conditions were reversed. When the combined 
Islamic forces of Syria and Babylonia inarclied upon Armenia, such serious dilTerenco in the ways of 
reciting tlu Qordn between the two divisions of the army was bmuglit to light that llodaifa ibn 
el Yaiiian informed the Khalifa of it and earnestly implored him to remedy the evil, Othman borrowed 
from Hdfsa Abu Bakr’s eopy of the Qo/vm, and gave it to a commission of four men, who knew at 
first-hand the Meccan as well as the Medina charging them each to make one transcription in a 

book-form. The oominissloii comprised the renowned Zaid bin Tliabit of IMedina and three Koreisliites, 
Abdullah bin az-Zubair, Saad bin al-As, and Abdurrahnnln ibn aklljiritli. Otlmifiii enjoined ou 
them to set down in the dialect of the Koreidi those words about which they were not unanimous, 
for the Qordn was disclosed in the latter idiom. There wvre thus prepared four copies of identical 
text. Each one of them was depo^^ited in Medina, Lvufa, Basra, and Damascus, the four principal cities 
of the Empire, where they claimed canonical authority. By an edict of the Khalifa all other variants 
of the Qordn were to be given to the dames. Xatnrally tlie archtype lie* four autlientic tran'-erlpts, 
Abu Bakr's coiujiilation, was not included in the order. Haf-a took it imek into her po>-«*3sion. 

The old accounts about the so-called second redaction are so perfectly clear tliat it is 
difficult to understand the divergent opinions on the subject. Nbldeke, fo^' instance, state.s-^ 
that Zaid ibn Thabit collected all the copies''^ of the Qoi’dn and broug-ht out his new' redaction 
accordingly, after which all the material made use of by Zaid, except Abu Bakr’s Quran, wms 
destroyed. But no wwiter of credit declares that the four commissioners consulted other texts 
besides that of Abu Bakr, 

Properly speaking, they should be called not redactors, but transerib'crs. The mandate t*) 
con^ume-^ all the Qurdns with a dissimilar reading cuuld by no possibility have resulted in >uch 
utter annihilation that none of the earlier y'bv/'? could survive. Fur indubitably tliero must 
have remained many in the hands of the iMu^lims, whieh eiile-r alnaly re[>resentcd the same 
wording with the Othmanic text or w’ere sab^C(|uently alteied to tally with it. 

It is impos^ible that tlie difference between the redaction of Abu Bakr and that of 
Othman was anything more tlian the difference between a less careful manuscript text and a 
critical edition. The cuiliiboration of Zaid precluded any considerable change in the text* 
The same individual w*as scarcely in a position, much less could he uc'^uiescc in it, to issue two 
widely varying redactions. Finally, it is only thus that w'e can comprehend tlie remaikabh* 
fact that not a solitary voice wms raised against tlie Qordn of the aldioried Klialifa, whoso 
political mea-sures made him enemies on all hanrls. But it was the copy of the most revered 
Abu Bakr wliich he carefully examined and to which he gave the most extensive currency. 

It has been a time-honored belief in the East, and one still more familiarly know'n in Europe, 
that Othmta’s services to the Qoran surpass that of Abu Bakr. From w hat has been disem'^sed 
above it will appear that the two Klialifas are made to exchanno }»arts, Iho collector, or the 

If deception wM" iiitoude-l, it \\er<‘ ea^y to till in the palpatil** in Ibo Q'u ‘ u nid tu havu dcteriniiicd the 
swccesMon after the Prophet*- demise r.y the mt-rpolatiori oi a few Imes. 

59 Ge^ch, '/.jc Qn, Uii, p. ’Oh -'5 Pukh.iri, 11. fJSC. 21 . Qorh.s, p, 

2 - In his ^h>:z ", p rd, he vidh' “ whicii they Ci.be four copyistcould xet at.'’ 

23 *' Tear to pieces,* accordiuk^ to a vanuiis 
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compiler, Abu Bakr, must take precedence of the copyist Othman, as is likewise opined by 
al Harith al Mahasibi.2* ‘‘ Ofchman is,” al Harith says, ** commonly credited with the collection 
of the Qordn, But it is not so. Othman merely guided the people to the acceptance of a uniform 
reading, which was selected by him in co-operation with old companions about him, because he 
was afraid of possible schisms between the Babylonian and the Syrian, on account of the divers 
readings of the vowels. But Abu Bakr merits pre-eminence as the compiler of the Qoranic 
Sections which were current. 

The rest of the history of Qoranic text is briefly told* Its early compilation, its character 
as the most sacred heirloom from God and Muhammad, of necessity led to such anxious assiduity 
bestowed on its immaculate perpetuation as lias been devoted to few other books in the world. 
Every zeal was shown for OthmAn^s canonic redaction, the unrivalled excellence of which asserted 
itself without any undue extraneous compulsion. If in private redactions one or two vari(B 
lecHones ^ept their ground for a time, before the first century of Islam was out they disappeared 
for want of public interest. The editions of Obay ibn Kab and that of Ibn Masud would appear 
to have lingered the longest. 

At least the exegetes still notice their sequence of Suras and other textual pecnliaritiea.* But 
soon Othman's redaction came into universal vogue and the readings of this family of manuscripts 
alone commanded respect. Out of it was evolved the art of reading the Qorftn, the principal 
representatives of which lived at the close of the first and the commencement of the second 
century after the Flight.^^ 

In the third century men set themselves to glean the prescription and commandments, and 
with this presage of methodic treatment of the Holy Writ were joined, in interminable succession, 
the works of commentators, starting with the fundamental production of Tabari,*^ who mainly 
kept in view the elucidation of the text, and continued with more formal grammatical ezplana* 
tion by Zamakshari, in whose wake the erudite of the Orient move on to this day. 

{To be continued,) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY SIB BICHABD C. TEMPLE. 

(Continued from p. 96,) 

1798. — No. XIV. 

Fort William the lOth October 1790. Extract from the Proceedings of the Governor 
General in Council of the 3rd October in the Secret Department* 

Agreed that an Order be issued in favor of the Marine Paymaster for Sioca Rupees 5500 to 
enable him to discharge the Freight of the Ship Peggy. 


1797, — No. I* 

Fort William, Oth January 1797. Secretary Marine Board, 2nd January. To G. Rerlow 
Esqr. Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I am directed to transmit you the accompanying Copys of Letters from the Owner and 
Commander of th e Brig Peggy stationed at the Andamans, and as she is at present taken up 

2* ItJs/ln, 1 . 63. v Xtkdn, I. 69, pQj. detaila, see Gesch, dea p. 287 seq. 

^ [It is interesting to notice incidentaliy that this great exegfete and historian, like the beat exponents of all 
other sciencee of the Arabs, was of Iranian descent. The atiperiority of the Aryan to the Semite nowhere more 
emphatically proved than in the history of the ao-oalled Arab civilization Cf Prof, Browne, /. B. A 5., 1899 
p. 49 ; also Horn’s Si story of Persian Literatu,re, Ta.] 
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for Six Months, from the 1st of August past, the Board request the Orders of the Grorernor 
General in Council respecting her, 

I am &c. 

(Signed) G. Taswell Secretary Marine Board, 

Fort William 2nd January 1797, 

Enclosure No. L 

To G. Taswell Esqr. Secretary to the Marine Board. 

Sir, — I take the liberty to enclose you a Letter just received from Captain Carey of the 
Brig Peggy, and if you have any orders in behalf of the Honble. Company that you wish 1 should 
communicate to liim, I shall punctually make him acquainted with them, on being favored with your 
instructions. 

I am Ac. 

(Signed) Wiiliam Mordaunt, 

Calcutta, 2nd. Jan. 1797. 

Enclosnre No. 2. 

W. Mordaunt Esqr. 

Sir, — I suppose long before this you have heard of my disagreeable Situation since I left Calcutta, 
and since 1 wrote to you, aU my officers and people died, except two, and one of them I don’t expect 
to live, I left Port Cornwallis with one Man and myself, and after being ten days out, spoke the 
ship Caesar from Penang, who left [let] me have two Topases w^th three Men. It cannot be 
perceivable to you what I hare undergone before my Departure, and after; in 18 days I was in 
Ballasore Hoads in 7 fathoms ^Yater, but coming to blow I stood to the Eastward and not having 
hands to take in sail, drove to the Southward, and out of sounding, before I could get them put to 
rights, I was in the latitude of 19.56 N. I stood to the Eastward of Point Palmiras one hundred 
miles, hoping to fetch the Board, but found I was dessaved, the wind being too far to the Northward; 
on the 20th made the land to the Southward of the point — at 10 P. M, saw a ship on a wind^ 
which bore away to speak us, but not like us in appearance or minurvaris [manoeuvres], I thought 
it more prudent, not having water on board for two days, and the people not able to stand it any 
longer, not having any sort of refreshment for seven Months, to bear away for Gangam, the ship 
continued in chase till Dark, when I altered my Course from N. N. W. to W. S, W. for three 
hours, and at day light saw no sign of her as it will take 9 or 10 days to get some more hands I will 
thank you to send me an order on some body at Ganjam for three hundred Bupees as I have not 
money sufficient to pay or outfit with me, and know no body at Ganjam. 

I will thank you to acquaint Mrs. Carey I will write to-morrow post. 

I am &c. 

(Sigued) Andrew Carey. 

Gangam 27th December 1796. 

Ordered that the Marine Board be directed to report what means they may deem necessary to 
afford assistance to the Brig Peggy. 

1797. — No. II. 

Fort William 10th February 1797. Marine Board. To the Honble. Sir John Shore Baronet 
Governor General in Council. 

Honble. Sir, — We beg leave to lay before you a Letter addressed to us by the Commander of tho 
Brig Peggy, which has been in the Service of Government at Port Cornwallis and to refer to you 
the Circumstances stated by the Commander, in his Justification for having left the place without 
orders, as well as to ground his hopes of some consideration for the misfortunes he has Suffered. 
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There appears from Captain Carey’s Account to have been a necessity for leaving the Andamans 
and of course, no blame or breach of Engagement, should, in our Opinion, be imputed to him for 
having done so, In respect to Compensation, as in the agreement for the Peggy it was stipulated that 
every Expence should be defrayed by the Owners, and the Company liable to no Claims whatever, on 
Account of the Brig, except for bis (sic) monthly hire, nothing else (and no part of that is due to 
the end of January 1707) can be demanded, but if your Honble. Board should desire from motives 
of liberality to Shew attention to his case, we would propose that the relief should be given in either 
of two ways — one is by paying to the Owners without using the Vessel, the two Months hire that 
would be due to complete the Term of your Engagement ending on the 31st of March 1797, and 
Certainly we cannot recommend that She should be ordered to the Andamans to go and return that 
period, or, if yon still be of Opinion a Vessel should be Stationed there that you give Captain Carey 
a Preference by renewing the engagement for the Brig for Six Months from this Time, at the present 
rate. We cannot in all events recommend that any encrease of that rate Should be allowed. 

We have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane. 

Fort William the 3rd February 1797, 

Enclosure. 

Gentlemen, I take the earliest opportunity of acquainting you with the arrival of the Brig 
Peggy from the Andamans station and as 1 left that place without orders from Government I think 
it necessary to explain to you the cause of my having done so. 

When I had been some time at the Island my Ships Crew became very sickly and the Malady 
encreased so fast that 1 lost every soul except two EuTO})eans one of whom with myself were attacked 
with the same Disorder, in this distressed Situation I determined to make an attempt to gain 
some Board where I could get more people and also to inform you of my having left the Island for 
that purpose as had I remained longer it would have been at the hazard of my own life and that of 
the other two Surviving Men. 

I with much difficulty effected my departure from Port Cornwallis and steered for the Island 
of Norcondum off which I lay in hopes of falling in with some of the China Ships to get assistance, 
I luckily spoke the Ship Caesar, the Captain upon hearing my distress gave me two Men, with this 
reinforcement I steered for Calcutta but after having arrived oS the Sand Heads, a Violent Gale 
of Wind came on, which blew away all my Sails and for the Preservation of the Vessel, I was 
obliged to scud before it to Gangam. 

At the Board I used every effort to get a Crew and return to my Station, but I found there was 
not a Man to be bad that would accompany me back, indeed all the people at the place refused to go 
on board my \ essel until I previously gave them Security for my proceeding direct to Bengal. 

Thus situated I judged it most expedient to proceed to Bengal for the purpose of getting 
a Ships Crew and to acquaint you ox my proceedings. My misfortunes <lid not end here, for the Day 
after I left Gangam, I was boarded by a French Privateer and plundered of every thing move- 
able in the Vessel, even to ray own Cloths, the} also hove overboard all my Guns and iVmmunition 
and Cut away the only good Anchor and Cable I had remaining to my Bows, and then sent me 
a drift which I beg you will take into your benign Consideration. 

bhould you wish to peruse my Journal I shall send it to corroborate the aforesaid relation. 

1 hope Gentlemen you will take into consideration the many hardships I have suffered during 
the time I have been in your Service, and should you think proper to employ the Peggy again on 
the Same Station for Six Nine or Twelve Months, she will be ready to proceed in the course of a few 
days should I fee again employed X intend Xo take more Men with me and I hope you will not 
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think it unreasonable my asking a small enerease of allowance to enable me to provide them and that 
yon will order the full Amount of the Stipulated time for which I was engaged to be paid me. 

I am (fee. 

(Signed) A. Carey. 

Calcutta 30th January 1797. 

Ordered the Marine Board be informed that Government Admit Captain Carey's Justification 
of his conduct for leaving the Andamans without orders and of the Alternative submitted by 
the Board in the last Paragraph of their Letter, Government adopt the first Suggestion, and 
Authorize the payment of the two Months hire to the owners of the Peggy, without requiring the 
fulfillment of their engagement. The Board resolve to postpone for the present the taking 
up another Vessel to ho stationed at the Andamans. 

(To he continued,) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CBOSS-TNDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OP ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY CHAHLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 

(Contimied from p. 


Dawk ; 8. v. 231, ii, 232, ii, 788, ii, 5. r. Jam, 
342, i, s. V. Tappanl, 685, i; ann. 1771: s, r, 
232, i; ann. 1781 : s. v. Compound, 188, i; 
ann. 1803 : s. i\ Hindostan (b), 316, ii : ann. 
1809, 1824, 1843 (3 times) and 1873 : s, i\ 
232, ii. 

Dawk, To lay a; s. r. 232, ii, twice. 

Dawk banghee ; ann. 1873 : s, t\ Bangy (b), 
46, i. 

Dawk-bangy ; s, i\ Bangy (b), 46, i. 

Dawk Bearer; ann. 1796 : s, i\ Dawk, 232, i. 

Dawk'bungalow ; s. r. Sudden death, 653, ii. 

Diiwk Bunguh)w; 5 . v. 232, ii; ann. 1866 : s. r. 
Bungalow, Dawk-, 90, ii. 

Dawk bungalow ; ann. 1866: s. i\ Nigger. 479, i. 

Dawk-garry; s. ?\ Palankeen, 503, i. 

Daxin; 5 . i\ Datchin, 788, ii. 

Daxing; s. v. Datchin, 788, ii. 

Dayah ; r. Davt*, 23*2, ii. 

Dayak; 728, ii, footnote. 

Day as; anu. 1578 ami 1613: s. v. Daye, 233, i. | 

Dave : i\ *232, ii, 788, ii. , 

Dazio ; ann. 12)40 : 8, i\ Dewaun, 240, ii. 

Leaner; s. r. 233, i. I 

Debal; r. 233, i; ann. 880, 000 (twice) and j 
976: s. V, Diul-Sind, 247, i : aim, 115<> : ?\ 

Diul-Sind, 247, ii. j 

Debash; s. r. Dnbash, 252, ii; ann, 1804, 1809 > 
and 1810: 8, r, Dubash, 253, i. : 


Deboradora ; ann. 1606 : s. r. Baroda, 53. 1, 
Debil; ann. 1753 ; s. u. Diul-Sind, 792, i. 

Debir ; s. i\ Dubbeer, 253, i. 

Deb Raja; ann, 1774: s. v. Tangim, 683, i. 
twice, 

Deb-Rajah; ann. 1774: 8. r. Chowryburdar, 
l65, ii. 

Deb Rajah • ann. 1774: s. t\ Gooch Behar, 
191, ii. 

Decagini; ann., 1586 : s. r. OUah, 485, ii. 

Decam; ann. 1508 : s. v. India of the Portuguese, 
333, i. r. Naik (b), 470, ii. 

Dccam; aim. 1563 : s. v. Nizamalueo, 830, ii. 
D(‘caii; anu. 1501-5 : s. i\ Pardao, 840, ii ; 
ann. 1510 and 1517: Dect'an, 233, ii; 

aun. 1535: s. i\ Canara, ll8, i: ann. 
1552: s, i\ Bombay, 77, ii, s. i\ Cahara. 
118. i, •?. V, Deccan, 233, ii: arm. 1553 : 
8 . r. Concan. 1^9, ii, r. Navait, 475, 
ii, r. C-dainaluco, 785, i, ^ r. Nizamahico. 
830, ii, twice; anu. 1563: s. i\ Bear-tro»\ 58, 
i, V, Caramh'la. 123, i, r. Nard, 473, d. 
3 . r. iVleI5p;e VeriOn), 823, i; ann. 1598 : 
s. r. Cuiiara, 118, i, s. v, Carambula, 123. i ; 
aim, 1602 : i\ Pagoda {c), 502, i; aim. 1608: 

De<’* an, 23o, ii; anu, 1067 : Banyan- 

Tree, 50, ii, «. r. Deccan, *233, ii ; ann. 17*26 t 
?«. v» Deccan, 233, ii, twice; ann. 1740: 8. r. 
Brinjaul, 87, ii; ann. 1753: s. v. Scuba, 649, 
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ii ; ann. 1763: s, v. Cutcha, 223, i, s, v, 
Souba, 649, ii; ann, 1794: i\ Firinghee, 

270, i. 

Decani; ann, 1516 : s, r. Deccany, 234, i; ann, 
1552: s. V. Deccan, 233, ii, 

Decauij: ann, 1552 ; s, v. Deccan, 233, ii. 

Decani jus ^ 522, i, footnote, 

Decanim ; ann. 1533 : «. r.Melique Yerido, 823, i* 
Decan ins ; ann. 1578 : 5. i\ Deccany, 234, i. 
Deccauys ; aim. 1572 : «. r. Deccany, 234, i. 
Decca ; ann. 1682: 8. r. Dacca, 225, i, 5. r. 
Purwanna, 564, i; ann, 1683 : s, f, Foujdar, 
273, i, s. V, Rogue’s River, 850, i, twice : anu, 
1684: s. V, Deloll, 235, ii; ann. 1785: s. v. 
Crore, 214, i, Ghee, 283, i. 

Deccan ; 8. Bheel, 69, ii, s. r. Bidree, 70, ii, 
8. V. Brinjarry, 87, ii, 3 times, 8. v. Calyau, 
114, ii, 8. v. Cooly, 192, i, s. v. Custard-Apple, 
221, i, F, V. Cuttack, 224, i, s. v. 233, i, 

3 times, s. v. Deccany, 233, ii, 234, i, s, r. 

P’nsly, 274, ii, 8. v. Guava, 306, i, 8. r, 

Hilsa, 314, ii, s, i\ Hindustan, 316, ii, s, v. 

Kohinor, 374, ii, «. v. Koonbee, 375, i, s. i\ 

Kurnool, 379, i, s. v. Laterite, 390, i, s, i\ 

Majoon, 411, i, 8. i\ Mango-trick, 426, i, s. t\ 
Monegar, 441, i, s. v. Moong, 444, i, s. r, 
Mysore Thom, 467, i, 8, v, Naik, 470, i, 8. v. 
Patchouli, 517, ii, s. v. Payen-gbaut, 522, ii, 
i\ Pindarry, 538, ii, s. r, Regur, 575, ii, v. 
Saffron, 589, i, s. r, Sappan-wood, 600, i, v. 
Seedy, 610, i, «. «?, Sircar (c), 638, i, twice, 
8, V, Sola, 646, i, «. t\ Souba, 649, i, y. 
Sweet Potato, 673, i, 8, v, Telinga, 694, i, «. y. 
Cotamaluco, 784, ii, see 801, i, footnote, s. i\ 

Idalcaii, 807, ii, s. y. Khot, 813, i, s. v. 

Madremaluco, 821, i, $. i\ Nizam, The, 830, i, 
twice, s, i\ Nizamaluco, 830, i, s. t\ Sabaio, 
851, ii, 852, i; ann. 1516: «. v. Sabaio, 852, i, 
twice, 8. r. Sanguicer, 853, ii; ann. 1520 : s, i\ 
Suttee, 6G8, ii; ann. 1538: s, i\ Godavery, 
291, i, twice; ann. 1554: s, t\ Choul, 163, i; 
ann. 1563: s, i\ Moong, 444, ii, s, t\ Idalcan, 
808, i; ann. 1616: s. r. 233, ii; ann. 1632: 
g. r. Vaujaras, 88, i; ann. 1635: g. i\ Choul, 
163, i; ann, 1750: s. v. Lamballie, 383, ii; 
ann, 1778: 8. y, Mort-de-chien, 450, ii; anu. 
1804: 8. y. Silladar, 634, i; ann. 1813 : g. i\ 
Yanjaras, 88, ii; ann. 1870: s. v. 233, ii, 
twice; ann. 1878: g. y. Pariah, 515, ii; aim. 
1884; g. p. HindosUn, 317, i 


Deccanee; ann. 234, 1861; g. y. Deccany, i. 
Deccani; g. r. Mungoose, 457, i. 

Deccany; g. r. 233, ii; ann. 1799: g. y. Ambaree,. 
11, i. 

Deck; g. y, 234, i, 

Deckan; ann. 1785: g. v. Peon, 528, ii. 

Deconij; aun. 1505: g. y. Narsinga, 474, L 
Deedong; g. y. I-say, 335, i. 

Deeh ; ann. 1698; g. r. Zemindar, 748, i. 

Deeh Calcutta ; ann. 1698: g. r. Zemindar, 748, u 
Dcen ; g. r. 234, i. 

Deepaullee; aun. 1820: 8. y. Dewally, 238, ii. 
Deesa; arm. 1849: g. r. Babool, 33, i. 

Degon ; ann. 1711: g. i\ Achanock (2), 752, ii. 
Deguignes; arm. 1794-5: g. y. Calay, 111, ii. 

Deh; ann, 1698: g, r. Zemindar, 748, i, 

Deheh ; g. i\ Koshoon, 375, ii, 

Dehli; s, v, Bahaudur, 36, ii, g. y. Chicane, 146, ii, 
g. y. Goss, 203, i, g. r. Dastoor, 257, i, 
g. F. Ghilzai, 283, i, g, y. Goojur, 296, i, 
g. y. Hilsa, 314, ii, g. y. Hindee, 315, ii,, 
g. V. Hindostanee, 317, i, s, r. Jeetul,. 
349, i, g. y, Jumna, 358, i, g. y, Khakee, 
365, ii, g, r. Khan, 366, i, g. r. Kohinor, 
374, ii, g. y. Mace (a), 404, i, g. r. Mogul, 
The Great, 437, i, g. y. Mohur, Gold, 439, i,. 
g. y. Oordoo, 488, i, g, r. Punjaub, 561, ii, a. v, 
Tanga, 682, i, g. y. Bargany, 761, i and ii; 
ann. 1205: g. y. Delhi, 234, i; ann. 1257; g. y. 
Siwalik, 640, ii ; ann, 1289: g. r. Ghilzai, 284, i, 
g. y. Oudh, 494, ii; ann. 1290: g. y. Jeetol, 
349, ii; ann. 1300: g. y. Bengal, 64, ii; ann. 
1310: g.y. Mabar, 401, ii;ann. 1335: g. p, 
Telinga, 694, ii, g, y. Umbrella, 726, i; ann. 
1340: g. y. Dawk, 232, i, g. y. Doai, 248, ii; 
ann. 1343: s. v, Beiramee, 61, i, g. r. 
Chowdry, 165, i; ann. 1628: g. y. Crore; 214, 
i, s, V. Dam, 228, i; ann, 1666: g. y. Rains, 
The, 572, ii ; ann. 1787: g. y. Shoocka, 629, 
ii; ann. 1842; g. y. Pucka, 555, ii; ann. 
1850: g. y. Serai (a), 615, i; ann. 1880 : ». y. 
Gram-fed, 301, i, 

Dehii; ann. 1684: g. y, ElTora, 262, i. 

Dehly; ann. 1594: g, r. Souba, 649, iu 
Debra; g. y. Dhoon, 242, ii, g. r. Siwalik, 640, 
ii; ann, 1835: g. y. Siwalik, 642, ii; anB, 
1879: g. y. Tonga, 709, i, 

Deiudar; g, y. Deodar, 236, ii; anu. 1030: r. 
Deodar, 236, ii. 

Dekam j ann. 1750: g. v, Deccan, 233, ii. 
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Dekh ; ann, 1854: v. Deck, 234, i. 

Dekhan; a, v, Hobson-Jobson, 319, i. 

Dekhani; b. r. Fan^un, 265, ii. 

Dekh-na; b, r. Deck, 284, i. 

Delagoa; ann, 1727: «. r. Sofala, 646, i. 

Delavay; ann. 1868: b, r, Poligar, 544, i. 

Delect j ann. 1772: b, r. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Delegi; v. Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Delemi; ann. 1813: a, r. Bendameer, 63, i. 

Deleng; v. Deling, 234, ii. 

Deleuaius; ann. 1615; «. v. Dalaway, 227, i. 

Delf Beer; ann. 1673: «. v. Dancing-girl, 229, i. 

Delhi; a. v. 234, i, 788, ii, twice, a. v. Cootub, 
The, 194, ii, twice, e, v, Kuzzilbash, 380, i, 
B, V, Papaya, 511, ii, a. v» Resident, 576, ii, 
8. V. Rnpee, 585, i and ii, ». r. Sanskrit, 598, 
ii, 8. r. Sophy, 648, i, «. r. Swamy-house, 672, 
i, 8. V. Gwalior, 804, ii, see 839, ii, footnote; 
ann. 1330:8. v. Cootub, The, 195, i; ann. 
1340 : 8. r. Magazine, 409, i; ann. 1538 : a. v, 
Xercansor, 868, i ; ann. 1672: a. r. Cobra de 
Capello, 173, i; ann. 1767: 8. v. Afghan, 754, 
ii; ann. 1813: 8. r. Cossack, 784, ii; ann. 
1823 : a. v. Souba, 649, ii; ann. 1857: 8. 
Swamy-house, 672, i; ann. 1858 : a. r. Muzbee, 
464, i; ann. 1883: a. r. Dessaye, 237, i, twice, 
a. V. Loot, 397, i, 8. v. Non-regulation, 482,i 

Delhie ; ann. 1754: a. v. Peshcush, 843, ii. 

Deli; anti. 1459 : s. r. Delhi, 234, ii; ann. 1563: 
a. r. Mogul, The Great, 437, i, 8. r. Nard, 
473, ii. 

Delijs ; ann. 1572 : a. r. Puttan, 566, i. 

Delile ; 466, i, footnote. 

Deling ; a. r. 234, ii; ann. 1569 : a. r. 234, ii ; 
ann. 1587 : 8. v. Macao (^b), 402, ii. 

Deiingeges; ann. 1587 : a. v. Deling, 235, i. 

Delingo; ann. 1585; a. v. Deling, 234, ii, 235, i. 

Dellal,; ann. 1835 : a. v, Deloll, 235, ii, twice, 

Delly ; ann. 1568 : a. v» Delhi, 234, ii; ann. 
1757 : a. t>, Hosbolhookhura, 807, ii. 

Delly, Mount; b,v, 235, i, 789, i, a, v. Mount 
Deiy, 453, ii; ann, 1727 : a. t\ 235, ii. 

Deloget; ann. 1809 : a. v, Daloyet, 227, i. 

Deloll; a. v. 235, ii, 789, i ; ann. 1684: a. v, 
235, ii. 

Deloyet; a. v. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Dely; a. v. Canara, 117, ii, see 287, i, footnote, 
a, t*. Red Cliffs, 575, i, a, v, Delhi, 788, ii ; 
ann. 1516 : a. v. Chucker (a), 166, ii, a. v. 
Delhi, 234, ii, a. v. Delly, Mount, 235, ii, a. r. 


Orissa, 492, ii; ann. 1533 : a. Delhi, 234, 
ii; ann. 1534; a. r. Mogul, 436, ii; ann. 
1552: a. r, Canara, 118, i; ann. 1558 : a. r. 
Cospetir, 202, i, 8. p. Poorub, 547, ii; ann. 
1562: a. p. Delly, Mount, 235, ii, twice; ann. 
1563 : a. r. Vanjaras, 88, i, a. v, Koot, 375, ii, 
a. p. Mogul, 436, ii, a. *>, Nizamaluco, 830, ii; 
ann. 1611: a. v. Delhi, 234, ii. 

Dely, Mount; 287, i, footnote. 

D’Ely ; 287, i, footnote; ann. 1554: a. p. Sinda- 
bur, 635, ii. 

Dema; ann. 1541: a, r. Peking, 526, i. 

Demar-Boy ; ann. 1755: a. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Demerara; ann. 1871 : a. r. Puggry, 557, i. 

Demigan ; a. p. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Demijan; a. p. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Demijohn ; a. p. 236, i, 789, i. 

Demmar ; ann 1584 : a. p. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Demnar; ann. 1584: a. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Demoiselle Crane ; a. p. Coolung, 193, ii. 

Demoiselle crane ; ann. 1883: a. r. Coolung, 194, i. 

Demon-worship ; a. v. Devil Worship, 238, i. 

Dena; a. v. Dhurna, To sit, 244, i. 

Denarii; ann. 70 : a. v. Indigo, 334, i. 

Denarius ; a. v. Dinar, 245, i, twice, see 245, ii, 
footnote, twice; ann. 3859 : s, p. Dinar, 245, ii, 
twice. 

Denarius aeris ; a. p. Dinar, 245, i. 

Denarius aureus ; a. p. Dinar, 245, i. 

Denarius auri; a. p. Dinar, 245, i. 

Dendrocalamus strictus ; a. p. Bamboo, 42, i, 
a. p. Lattee, 390, ii. 

Dendrocygna Awsuree; a. p. Whistling Teal, 
740, i. 

Denga ; ann. 1559 : a. p. Tanga, 683, i, twice. 

Dengi ; a. p. Tanga, 682, ii. 

Dengue ; a. p. 789, i (twice) and ii ; ann. 1885 : 
a. p. 789, ii, 4 times. 

Dengui ; ann. 1535 : a. r. Copeck, 195, ii, 
3 times. 

Dengy ; s. p. Dengue, 789, i. 

Denier ; ann. 60: a. p. Maiabathrum, 415, i. 

Dens Indus ; a. v. Elephant, 795, i. 

Deodar; a. p. 236, i and ii (twice). 

Deoddr ; ann. 1220 : a. r. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Deodar ; a. p. Deodar, 236, ii, twice. 

Deodarwood Oil; 8. p. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Deogir ; ann. 1300 : a. p. Doorsummund, 250, ii; 
ann. 1684: a, v, EU'ora, 262, i. 

Deogir; a. p. Cuttack, 224, i. 
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Deo Narain; ann. 1311 ; 8, v. Lingam, 394, ii. 
peos; 8. f. Joss, 353, ii. 

Deoti; 460, i, footnote. 

Deputy Commissioner ; 8, v. Commissioner, 184, i. 
Derah ; ann. 1783 : 8. r. Halalcore, 311, ii. 
Derajat; s, i\ Punjaub, 561, ii. 

Derba ; ann. 1633: s. n Durbar, 255, i. 

Derega ; ann. 1665 ; s, v, Daroga, 788, ii, 
Deroghah; ann. 1441: 8, v, Daroga, 230, i. 
Derrega; ann. 1404: s, v, Daroga, 788, ii. 
Derrishacst; 8. i\ 236, ii. 

Derroga; s. v, Daroga, 788, ii. 

Deruissi ; ann. 1630 : s. Talisman, 679, ii, 
Dervich ; ann. 1670 : 8. v. Dervish, 237, i, 

Dervis ; ann. 1554 : 8. 2 \ Dervish, 237, i j ann. 

1714 : s, V. Brahmin, 85, i. 

Dervische; ann. 1653 : 8. v. Dervish, 237, i. 
Dervises ; ann, 1616 and 1673 : s, y. Dervish, 
237, i. 

Dervish ; s. v. 230, ii, 8, v. Shaman, 620, ii. 
Dervisii; s, r. Shawl, 624, i; ann. 1590 : 8, v. 
Talisman, 679, ii, 

Derwan; ann. 1755 : 8, i\ Durwaun, 256, ii. 
Desa; 8. r. Dissave, 24G, i. 

Desai ; s, v\ Daiseye, 226, ii; ann. 1883 : 8, v. 

Dessayc, 237, i, 

Desai : s, v Dessaye, 237, i. 

Desarene ; r. Gurjaut, 309, i, 

Desaye; Dissave, 246, ii j auu. 1590-91: 
s, V. Dessaye, 237, i. 

Descoon ; ann. 1673 : s. r. Hing, 318, ii, 
Desempolear-se; v. Polea, 542, ii. 

Desherehj ann. 1590: s. Dassera, 257, i. 

Desi ; 8, p. Country, 206, ii. 

DesI ; .5, V, Country, 206, ii, 3 times. 

DesI bad am ; 8. v. Country, 206, ii. 

Desoy ,: ann. 1808: s, v. Jubtee, 355, i. 

Despotes ; 5. i\ Bashaw, 53, i. 

Dessave; ann. 1726 ; s. v, Adigar, 4, i. 

Dessaye ; $, i\ 237, i, 8. v. Daiseye, 226, ii ; ann. 

1808: V. Jubtee, 355, i. 

Desserah; ann. 1813: s, v, Dussera, 257, i. 
Destoor ; s, v. 237, i; ann. 1689 : a. v. 237, ii. 
Destour ; ann, 1877: s. t\ Destoor, 237, ii. 
Determinatives ; g. v. Numerical Affixes, 831, i, 
Deubash ; ann. 1673 : 8, v. Dubash, 253, i. 
Deumos ; ann. 1630 : s, v. Pagoda (b), 501, ii. 
Deura; anu. 1680 : s, v Doray, 792, ii. 

Deuti; a. v» 789, ii, see 460, i, footnote. 

Deuti j ann. 1526 : a. i\ Deuti, 789, ii, 790, i. 


Deatroa; ann. 1598; a* r. Datura, 231, u 
Dera; B. C. 250: #• r. Kling, 372, ii; ann, 
656: a. t?. Java, 348, i. 

Deva-Dachi; ann. 1702 : $, v. Deva-dasi, 237, ii. 
Deva-darq ; a. p. Deodar, 236, ii, 

Devad^i ; 229, i, footnote* 

Devadasi; a. t;. 790, i. 

Deva-dasI; a. r. 237, ii, 

Devalyaj a, v. Diul-Sind, 247, i. 

Devan ; ann. 1678 : a. v, Hoebolhookhum, 807, 
ii. 

Deva-nagari; a. r, Nagaree, 470, i. 

Devata ; 72, i, footnote, 

Devedaschy ; ann. 1790 : a. v. Devadasi, 790, i, 
a, V. Teerut, 862, i. 

Ddvedassi; ann. 1782 : a. r. Bayadere, 56, ii. 
Devi; 500, i, footnote; ann. 1753 ; a, r. Gingerly, 
801, i. 

Devi; a. v* Jowanlla wookhee, 354, ii* 

Devil; a. r. 790, i, a. v. Pisachee, 540, i, a. v* 
Typhoon, 722, i; ann. 1816 : a, r, Piahashee, 
844, i. 

Devil-bird ; a, t\ 790, i ; ann. 1681: a. v, 790, i, 
twice. 

Devil-Bird ; ann. 1860 : a. r. Devil-bird, 790, i. 
DeviFs Bird; ann, 1849: a. ». Devil-bird, 790, i. 
Devil-dancing ; a, r. Devil Worship, 238, i, 
Deviirs Reach; ann, 1684: a. r, DeviFs Reach, 
790, ii. 

Devil’s-dung; ann, 1726: a. v. Hing, 807, i. 
Devil’s Reach; a. r, 790, ii; ann, 1711: a, u. 
790. ii. 

Devil’s tree ; 523, ii, footnote. 

Devil Worship ; a. v, 237, ii. 

Dewa-Kaudlia; ann, 1020 : a. v. Cowry, 209, i. 
Dewal; a.i?. Pdwal,238, i, a. r. DiuI-Sind, 247, i, 
twice, a. v. Devil’s Reach, 790, ii; ann. 700 : 
a. V, Diul-Sind, 247, i, twice ; ann. 1228 : a. v, 
Diul-Sind, 247, ii; ann. 1681: s, v. Dewally 
(b), 238, ii. 

Dewal; a. v, Dewal, 238, i. 

Dewal; a, r. 238, i. 

Dewala; a, v, Dewaleea, 238, i. 

Dewalaya; a. v. Dewally (b), 238, ii. 

Dewaie; a. v. Dewally (b), 238, ii. 

Dewaiee ; ann. 1820: a. v, Dewally, 238, ii, 
Dewaleea; a. v, 238, i. 

Dewalgarh; a, v, Dewal, 238, i. 

Dewally; a. v. 238, i. 

Dewal-Sind; a. v» Diul-Sind, 247, i. 
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Dewan ; ann, 1697: #. v. Hubble-bubble, 326, i; 
aim. 1702; r. Shoe of Gold, 628, ii, twice; 
ann, 1762 : s. v. Dewaun, 790, ii; ann, l766 : 
a. V. Dewaun, 240, i;ann. 1772 : s, v. Collector, 
181, ii; ann. 1783 : s,v. Dewaun, 241, i; 
ann, 1799 : v, Tahseeldar, 676, i; ann. 

1861 : s V, Ameen, 11, ii. 

Dewan; ann. 636 : s, v. Dewaun, 240, i. 
Dewa-nagara; s, v, Dondera Head, 249, ii. 
Dewangunj ; s, v. Jennye, 350, ii, 

Dewani; 8, r. Dewauny, 241, i. 

Dew^-i-’Am ; a. v. Khass, 366, ii. 

Dew^-i-Kh^; s, v. Khass, 366, ii, 

Dewanjee; ann. 1834 ; s, "y. Dewaun, 240, i, 
Dewauny ; 8, v. Black Act, 74, ii, 8. r, Dewaun, 
239, i, a. V- Dewauny, 241, i, s. v. Adawlut, 
752, ii, 753, i, twice, 754, i, twice, s, v, 
Cazee, 775, i, 8. v. Law-officer, 817, i and ii, 
818, ii; ann. 1767 i 8, v. Moorpunky, 825, i; 
ann. 1793 : s, v. Law-officer, 818, ii. 

Dewauny Ad.; s. v. Adawlut, 4, i, 

Dewanny Adawlut; 5. v, Adawlut, 753, ii. 
Dewataschi; ann. 1726^ s, v. Dancing-girl, 
229, i. 

Dewaun ; s. v. 238, ii, 790, ii. 

Dewauny ; s, v. 241, i. 

Dewdar; s, r. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Dewtry; ann. 1676 : 8, r. Datura, 231, ii. 
Dewundara; s* i\ Dondera Head, 249, ii. 
Dewu-nuwara; s. v, Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Deyra Ddn ; ann. 1879 : s. v. Siwalik, 642, ii. 
Deysmuck; ann. 1590: s, v. Coolcurnee, 191, ii. 
Deyspandeh ; ann. 1590 : f. v. Coolcurnee, 191| 
ii. 

Dha; v. Dow, 251, i. 

Dhabhanl; s» r. Coffee, 179, i. 

Dhagob; ann. 1840 : 8, v. Dagoba, 226, i. 
Dhagoba; s. v, Dagoba, 225, ii, 

Dbagope; ann. 1806: s, r. Dagoba, 226, i. 

Dhai; s. v, Bowly, 82, ii, 

Dhaia; v. Jboom, 811, i. 

Dbak ; ann. 1761 : s. v, Dhawk, 241, ii. 

Dhak; 5 . v, Dhawk, 241, ii, s. v. Lac, 380, ii. 
Dhaka ; 8, v, Dacca, 225, i. 

Dhal; 8, v. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Dhaia; 5. v. Dalaway, 227, i. 

Dhalavay ; s, v, Dalaway, 227, i. 
phaiayat; 5. r. Daloyet, 227, i. 


I Dhall; s, r. 241, i, 790, ii, s, r. Cajan, 109, ii, 
twice. 

Dhangar; 5 . v. Dangur, 788, i. 

Dhangar; s, r. Dangur, 788, i, twice, 

Dhangarin; s, v, Dangur, 788, i. 

Dhangj; s, r. Dingy, 246, i, twice, 

Dhanpna; 5 . r. Jhaump, 351, ii. 

Dhanya-purara ; 8, r. Nellore, 477, ii. 

Dhar; ann. 1030; s. v, Mahratta, 409, i; ann. 

1861; 5 . V, Buxee, 104, ii. 

Dhar ; ann. 1020: 3, v. Nerbudda R., 478, i, y, 
Tana, 681, i. 

Dharma Raja ; ann. 1774 : 8, v. Mungoose, 
457, ii. 

Dharm-sala ; s. v. Dhurmsalla, 243, ii. 

Dharna ; ann. 1794: s. v, Dhurna, To sit, 244, i; 

ann. 1875 : 5. r. Dhurna, To sit, 244, ii. 
Dharna; ann, 1SS5 : s. v, Dhurna, 791, ii. 
Dharna ; «. v, Dhurna, To sit, 244, i (3 times 
and ii (twice), «. v, Dhurna, 791, i, 

Dhanir; ann, 1629-30 : s. v. Payen-ghaut, 522, ii. 
Dharur; ann. 1630 : 8, v, Pettah, 533, i, 

Dhardr; ann, 1630: s. v, Pettah, 533, i. 

Dharwar; ann. 1785 : s, v. Dhooly, 242, i. 
Dhatiigabbha; r. Dagoba, 225, ii. 
Dhatu-garbha; s, v, Dagoba, 225, ii, twice, 
Dhattura; 8, v. Datura, 231, i. 

Dhau; ann. 1883: s, v. Dhow, 791, i. 

Dhauk ; s, Dawk, 232, ii. 

Dha-we ; s. v, Tavoy, 687, ii. 

Dhawk; s, v, 241, ii, s, v. Lac, 380, ii, s, v, 
Plassey, 844, ii. 

Dheep Narrain ; ann. 1803 : s, r. Baboo, 33, i. 
phenkli ; s, v, Picottah, 534, ii. 

Dher; ann. 1826: 5. v. Bungy, 99, ii. 
Dliibat-al-Mahal; ann. 1343; «. r. Maldives, 
418, i. 

Dhobi; s» v, Dhoby, 242, ii, twice, 

Dhoby ; v, 242, ii, twice, «. t-. Mainato, 410, 
ii. 

Dholl ; s. V. Kedgeree, 364, i ; ann. 1750-60 ; 
5, i\ Kedgeree, 364, ii ; ann. 1814: s, v. 
Cabob, 106, i. 

Dhome ; 5 . i\ Dome, 249, i. 

Dlionev; ann. 1860: s. v. Doney, 250, i, r. 

Pattamar (b), 521, i. 

Dhony ; s. v. Doney, 249, ii. 

Dhoolie-bearer; ann. 1880 : r. Dhooly, 242, ii. 


(To he continue'L ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES OK the KAMABS OP THE BAIPUB 
DISTRICT. 

A SMALL tribe, whose numbers, ail told, prob¬ 
ably do not exceed seven thousand, calling them¬ 
selves Kamarst ai*e to be found scattered through 
the forests lying in the south eastern comer 
of the Baipnr district. What their ethnologi¬ 
cal position is, it is difficult to say. To some 
extent they resemble the Gonds, and their origin, 
though this is perhaps legendary, points in this 
direction ; but their language, mixed up as it is 
vith much Marathi and some Ufdfl, bears no 
resemblance to Goudi. 

In the Census Report of 1891, the Kamars, who 
are placed under the heading Aboriginal thbes 
of Ohota-Nagpdr and the Urya Country,” are said 
to have been workers in metals, and to have sub¬ 
sequently taken to jungle pursuits. This is 
undoubtedly a mistake; they are able to fashion 
their own arrow-heads, but this many jungle 
tribes can do, and beyond this they know 
nothing of metal-working, and none of the tradi¬ 
tions in any way connect them with such work. 

Physically, the Kamars are a dark, slight^ and 
usually ugly people, who lead a typically jungle 
life. Occasionally they cultivate a small patch 
of ground by “jhuining,”growing tuberous plants 
and more i-arely millets, but as many of the tribe 
live in Government forests, where this form of 
cultivation is no longer allowed, their chief 
means of support are the collection of such 
jungle products as lac, myrabolams, wax, 

honey and edible roots, which they barter for 
salt and grain, and in addition they manage to 
shoot with their bows and arrows a few peafowl, 
hare, antelope, and deer. In some respects 
they are superior to many jungle tribes. They do 
not eat vermin, monkeys or domestic cattle, and 
the women (this restriction not extending to 
the men) do not eat fowl. Nor do the women 
drink anything stronger than water, while the 
men are ready to drink the strongest spirits they 
can obtain, and as much of it as possible. The 
young girls are allowed an occasional sip of the 
native-made mdhwd liquor, but why they may 
drink it and their mothers may not, it is difficult 
to say. 

The religion of the Kamars, as with almost all 
jungle tribes, is a propitiatory one. On the 
whole, they cannot be called a religious tribe ; 
they look up to a Supreme God, to whom on 
rai-e occasions sacrifice and prayer are offered. 


but they do not people every big tree or root 
with a demon. 

The tribe is sub-divided into two portions, 
one of which is called STdg and the other 
Ketam, the former deriving its supposed 
origin from a cobra and the latter from a tortoise* 
The story of their origin is that the sea, lying far 
to the west of the country now occupied by the 
tribe, gave birth, first to a Gond, then to a tidg 
(cobra), and then a netam (tortoise). For this 
reason they consider the Gonds their superiors, 
though closely related to them, and they are the 
only people with whom the men will eat — the 
women will eat only with KamArs. 

It is an absolute rule that a nag must marry a 
netam* And marriage between two nags or two 
netams — between brother and sister they consider 
it — entails expulsion from the tribe. 

As has been noted, the Kam&rs are not a 
religious people, and the Hindu p^d finds very 
little place jn their lives. At a time of sickness, 
at a betrothal, and at a marriage, a goat may be 
sacrificed, the office of pTiest being bereditaiy^ afid 
known as Jhdkur. Perhaps 30 per cent, of the 
KamSr men are jhdkurs, and this is a necessary 
condition, as rarely more than two or three families 
live together within easy reach of one another. 
The jhdkur in no way differs from his fellow- 
Kamars in the mode of obtaining his livelihood or 
in his dress, and but for the fact that the sacri* 
fice must be made by him and the few words of 
prayer spoken by him, no one outside the tribe 
would distinguish him. One religions ceremony, 
known as dumd, or the performance of ftineral 
rites, is certainly worth remarking upon. After 
death the corpse is buried, and then as many of 
the tribe as can be quickly collected together, go 
to the nearest water—it may be a stream, a pond, 
flowing or still water — and into this they 
wade. Then they all grope about for any living 
animal matter (frogs, fish, prawns, etc.) that they 
can catch hold of, and when a fair quantity has 
been collected, the animals are carried back to 
the house where the deceased lived and there 
thrown down upon the floor. It is supposed that 
the action of bringing life back to the house has 
drawn the soul of the deceased, which since death 
has been with the Supreme God, back to earth 
again, and that it will in course of time become 
a Kamar, a tiger, a wild dog, or some other form 
of hunter, with which the tribe think their souls 
are associated. 


G. F. DTekha. 
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THE CONNECTION OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE WITH INDIA. 


BY W. B, PHILIPPS. 

{Concluded from page 15) 

III,_Some writings of doubtf al date or antiquity which make mention of the 

connection of St. Thomas with India. 


W E come now to some writings which have been frequently quoted as the genuine 
productions of the ancient authors whose names have been put upon them. They have 
been even quoted as genuine from the very volumes in which they are distinctly printed as 
“ spurious,’’ where, indeed, they have been inserted by way of warning to prevent persons 
being deceived by extracts and references they may find elsewhere. It is therefore necessary 
to say something about them. They are not entirely to be rejected because they have a wrong 
name attached to them; but, until vve know their real dates, we cannot make much pi'actical 
use of them* 

L — Psoudo-Hippolytus. The genuine Hippolytus is St. Hippolytus, bishop, who died 
about 289; he lived and wrote in Horae. There is a Greek work ascribed to him entitled 
Hippolytus on the Twelve Apostles; where each of them died, and where he met his end.” 

It contains the following passage:— 

And Thomas preached to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Hyrcanians, Bacbi*ians, and 
“ Margians,^ and was thrust through in the four members of his body with a pine spear^ at 
“ Calamene,^ the city of India (e** iroXff KaXafjLTjvjj, ’Ii/itjcijr) and was buried there. 

1 Mapyois, CombeBsius proposes Mdpdois, Jerome [should be Pseudo-Jerome] has ‘Magis.’ 
2 Xhe text is fKoyxida^rjy €\aKT)^Tj being probably for eXdr^, 

^^3 KaXa/ 4 ^ 1 /^ 7 . Steph. le Moyne reads Kapap^prj^'*" 

The above translation and notes are from S. H. F. Salmond ; The Writings of Hippolytus^ 
Bishop of Tortus, Vol. 2, Edinburgh, 1869, p. 131. The translation has been verified by 
reference to the Greek text in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Yol. 10, Paris, 18^.7. Salmond 
apparently took his notes from Migne. 

On reference to several authors who treat of St. Hippolytus and his works, — Cardinal 
Wiseman (1853), Combefis (1648), Wetzer and Welte (1861), Bunsen (1854), CeilUer (1858), 
etc., — I find no opinion as to the real date of the doubtful work ‘‘On the Twelve Apostles.” 
The point seemed important in view of the mention of Calamene or Caramene. As regards the 
“ Margians, ’ Combefis proposed Mdp5o#y, as the Mardi were a Hyrcaniau people. 

This Pseudo-Hippolytus affords an example of the misuse of such writings. In 1892, the 
liev. George Milne Rae, Fellow of the University of Madras, published at Edinburgh a book 
entitled “ The Syrian Church in India,” — a subject which has lent itself to much foolish 
writing in England, India, and Germany during the last two hundred years or more. Mr. Rae 
referred to this passage from Fseudo-Hippolytus as if the work containing it were genuine, and 
he actually made use of Salmond’s translation, overlooking the translator’s warning. 

2 , ~ Pseudo-Dorotheua. A Greek writing exists under the title of ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
History {avyypappa cKKXrjataaTiKop) concerning the 70 Disciples of the Lord, by Dorotheas, 
“ bishop of Tyre.” It does not purport to be his actual writing; but it gives particulars of his 
life, and then records what he wrote about the Seventy Disciples and the Twelve Apostles 
“and the places where each of them preached Christ.” The passage about St. Thomas is 
as follows :— 

“ And Thomas the apostle, having preached the gospel to the Parthians and Medes, and 
“ Persians, and Germani, and Bactrians, and Magi, suffered martyrdom (rcXctovrai) in a city of 
“ India called Calamita (KaXaptVi?},” 
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Dorotheas is stated to have beea bishop of Tyre at the close of the 3rd century. If so, 
and if he wrote about the twelve apostles as above, the passage quoted would be valuable, as 
containing an early mention of the place of St. Thomas* martyrdom. But there seems to be 
no reason for ascribing it to him. “Oermani’* really means, I surmise, “Carmaniaus.** 

The passage is signalled here by way of warning, for it figures in books as an early testi¬ 
mony of St. Thomas’ martyrdom in India. It was so used by the Abbe Hue, famous for his 
travels in Tibet, and in particular for his success in reaching Lhassa, w'here he and his colleague 
Gabet resided for some months in 1846. Manning (1811-12), Hue, and Ghibet seem to have 
been the only Europeans who succeeded in reaching Idia-ssa in the nineteenth century. In 
1857-8, Hoc published at Paris four volumes entitled Le Chris fianisme en Chine^^n Tarfarie et an 
7hibet, — a w'ork of which there are one or two English editions. In Vol. 1, p, 20, he brings 
forward the testimony of Dorotheas as to the martyrdom of St. Thomas at Galamina, and 
actually says it is contained in a fragment pi'eserved in the Paschal Chix)nicle, tom. ii, 198." 
The Paschal Chronicle is a Greek work w^ritten soon after 630, probably at Constantinople, and 
its chief value is said to consist in the fact that it contains the remains of older writings 
incorporated in it. Nevertheless, it contains no trace of the “ fragment ’’ in question. Dindorf, 
in published at Jjonii an edition of tlie Paschal Chronicle in two volumes. In an appendix 

in tlie second volume, he printed the Syngramma, above mentioned, among “ Selecta ad 
iliiistrntionem Ghronici Paschaiis.” He did so by way of illustrating a passage in the chronicle 
regarding the Seventy Disciples; the document has no connection with the Chronicle, and 
Dindorf pointed out it was not by Dorotheas, even iJ such a person existed in the 3rd century. 
Hue evidently had this edition in view', for he quotes volume and page correctly ; but there his 
accuracy ends. 

In 1877, tlie Rev. C. E. Rennet, a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, published a small pamphlet at Madras, entitled 'fhonK/s the Apo!<tle of' India ; an Ewpiiry 
info the Evidence for ios Mission to this Country^ — a pampidet that is often quoted. Rennet 
makes no mention of Hue’s book. But he evidently had it before him, as he repeats its error 
about Dorotheus and the Paschal Chronicle, and in other instance.s reproduces its mistakes, 
]>csides taking much of his matter from it. He, however, dates Dorotheus as being born 234, 
and gives a reference to “Cave’s Historia literaria, pp. 107, 10>^. Colon, 1720," 

The date to be ascribed to this writing of Pseudo-Dorotheus does not appear to be settled. 
Presumably it must be considered earlier than the Paschal Chronicle, earlier than 630. 

It is interesting to note the form of the name of the place of martyrdom, — Calaraita, 
not Calamina. 

3. — Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo-Sophronius. The following statement from the Greek 
has often been quoted, sometimes under the name of St. Jerome, w ho died 420, and sometimes 
under the name of his Greek friend Sophronius who translated some of liis w'orks :_ 

^‘Thomas the apostle, as has been handed down to ns, preacjied the gospel of the Lord to 
“ the Parthians and Medes and Persians and Carmanian.s and Hyrcaniairs and Bactrians and 
“ the Magi. He slept in the city of Calamina which is in India.” 

Scholars are agreed that the document in which this statement appears was written 
neither by St, Jerome nor by Sophronius. St. Jerome wrote a w'ork in 135 chapters entitled 
“ De viris illustribus liber.” This is in fact a misleading title, for the book is an account 
only of Christian writers up to his own time, and it is otherwise known as his book 
•‘de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis,” “ Catalogue of Cliurcli Writers," “ Liber de aiictoribiis,*’ etc. 
Sophronius translated work into Greek, and we have his translation as well as St. Jerome s 
Latin original. 
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Erasmus published this translation at Bale in 1539, and the Greek MS. which he used 
appears to have contained^ in addition, the document from which the above passage is taken,— 
part inserted after chapter 1, and the rest after chapter 4. In Migne’s Fatrologia, Vol. 23, it is 
printed separately under the title Appendix de Vitis Apostolorum,^’ as it forms no part of the 
work either of St. Jerome or of Sophronius. It is, in fact, a short account of the apostles who 
left no writings, and who were therefore quite outside the scope of St. Jerome’s work. 

It is unnecessary to give here the reasons for regarding it as an altogether spurious 
addition. They may be found at length in R. Ceillier s Histoire Generale des Auteurs Sacres^ 
Paris, 1860, Vol. 6, p. 278; also in Migne’s volume above mentioned, cols, 599 ff. These 
particulars may prevent people being misled, as many have been, by finding the above citation 
put forward in various books as a genuine statement by St. Jerome or by Sophronius. 

The Abbe Hue, in the volume already mentioned, quotes the passage as written, if not by 
St. Jerome, then certainly by Sophronius ; and he gives the apparently unmeaning reference 
“ Sanctus Hier. Catal. script, eccl. I., 120.’' In fact such part of his book as refers to the 
introduction of Christianity in India is full of mistakes. The Rev. C. E. Kennet of Madras, who 
followed him blindly, though he never mentions his name, gave the same reference. He also said 
(really translating from Hue) tliat St. Jerome “speaks of the mission of St. Thomas to India as 
“ a fact universally known and believed in his time.” I cannot find that any such statement was made 
by St. Jerome in any of his writings. 

General Sir Alexander Cunningham, writing of St. Thomas, has the following: —“The scene 
“of his death is said to have been the city of Calaraina in India, Sophronius, c. viii., ‘ Dorinivit in 
“civitate Calamina quae ost Indiae.' 

Now, in early Christian history, we have to reckon with a considerable number of persons bearing 
the name of Sophronius. But there is only one really notable writer among them ; and, when we 
speak of Sophronius simply, we mean him and no other, and the person we mean is St. Sophronius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 633 to 637, a most voluminous Greek writer, many of vhose works are very 
well known. And with a writer whose works, or rather only some of them, occupy several large 
volumes of Migne’s Fatrologia Graeca, what are we to do with so vague a reference as “ c. viii/’ ? 
It has no meaning for any Sophronius ; not even for the comparatively insignificant friend of 
St. Jerome whose few little original works have all perished. It also somewhat misleading to quote 
Greek writers as if they wrote in Latin, 

The writing to which I am referring is General Cunningham’s Archa’nlogical Surreg of Inrlic/j 
Yol, 5, Report for 1872-3, Calcutta, 1875, p. 6d. There are other curious statements on tlie same i>age. 
For instance, in referring to the legends about St. Tiiomas, he speaks of ‘'the Apocryphal Acts of 
the Apostles written by Leucius and his copyist Abdias.” This is a strange inversion: the 
Acts in question purport to have been written by Abdias, first bishop of Babylon in the first century : 
and they, or some of them, are supposed to Iiave been really composed in later times by one Leucius, 
a Maniehean. Certainly Abdias could not have been the copyist of Leucius. 

On the same page, the Latin form of the name Mazdai,—a good old Persian name, as ^Ir. Burkitt 
calls it, — the name of the king wLo put St. Thomas to death, — is transformed from Mesdeus into 
Meodeus. A reference is given to Col. H, Yule’s Caihag and the W ag Thither, London, 1866, 
Vol. 2, p. 37G. There the same mistake may be found, with several others. Col. 5 ule, not satisfied 
with writing “Meodeus,” actually put “(Mahaleva?)” after it I 

Another case of misquotation may be mentioned here. A pa^^sage has been given above from 
St. Gaudentiiis Sermon 17, in which he states simply that St, Thomas is said to have been martyred 
“apud ludos.’’ Hno (Vol. 1, p. 22) artually gives a reference to this Sermon, and says “Gaudence 
“comme Sophrone” states ‘‘qn’il niourut dans I’lnde, a Calamine.’* KciiHot (p. 10) translated this, 
while affecting to be original Gaudontius says, like Sophronius, that lie died in India at the 
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^Hown of Calamina (Senn. 17)/’ As a matter of fact, St. Gaudentiua makes no mention of 
Calamina, or of anj city or town. 

The form in which the three similar statements appear in the abore three pseudographs, appears 
worthy of remark. St. Thomas is described as having preached to certain people mentioned by 
name, all of whom might, I think, be fairly regarded as elements of the Parthian empire of the time, 
with the doubtful exception of the Bactrians, who, however, might themselves have then been under 
a separate Parthian dynasty (that of Gondophares). The apostle is not mentioned as having preached 
to the Indians, ^ though all the passages end by saying he died in a city of India. We might 
take it, therefore, that the India of the writers must have been, or must have included, the country 
of one or more of the peoples named, e, g,, the country of the Bactrians, or perhaps any country 
beyond the limits of Parthia or Parthian rule, as a late writer might understand those limits. 

There remains one more writing to be mentioned, not as a spurious work, but for other reasons. 
I refer to :— 

The Apostolical Constitutions. — Scholars are, I believe, still div ided as to the date of this 
work. Bunsen thought that, apart from a few interpolations, it belonged to the 2nd or 3rd century. 
F. J. A. Hort, however, says it apparently dates from the fourth century, though containing earlier 
elements. (Notes introductory to the Study of the Clementine Itecognitions, London, 1901, p, 9.) 
Among the various Greek versions there are two Vienna MSS., which were first published in 1724, 
These Bunsen considered to be nearer the original than others, both in what they give and in what 
they omit. 

In book 8, chapter 21 is headed ‘‘ Constitution of Thomas regarding snb-deacons. ” In one of 
the Vienna MSS. alluded to, this heading is omitted, and in its place is the following:— 

‘‘Thomas preached to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Germanians (r€p^aw>tj probably should 
be Kapfidvois)^ Hyroanians, Bactrianians, Barsians (Boperots), who also, Ijaving been a martyr^ lies 
in Edessa of Osdronene (r^s 'Oa-ipopT}ri]5')f 

Bapa-ots should, I suppose, be Map^is (the Mardi or Amardi, a tribe who dwelt on the south 
shore of the Caspian), or possibly Mayois, the Magi, as in Pseudo-Sophronius. Osdronene must 
be Osroene. 

The original may be seen in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 1, Paris, 1857, col. 1117. It is 
not, I think, to be supposed that the heading quoted is more than a copyist's addition. But in view 
of the importance of the manuscript containing it, we ouglit not to entirely reject it. Unfortunately. 
I have not been able to ascertain the date assigned to the manuscript itself. 

IV, Calamina. 

We bare now got together all, or nearly all, the early information at present available 
regarding the connection of St. Thomas with India. It remains to make a few remarks about 
Calamina. As has been shewn above, the statements made in modern works that St. Hippolytus 
(c. 239), Dorotheiis (3rd cent.), St. Jerome and Sophronins his friend (c. 400), and St. Gaudentins 
(e. 410), assert that Calamina, a town or city in India, was the place of the apostle’s martyrdom all 
prove on examination to be untrue. ICo writer that we can name or date before the 7th centurv if so 
early, makes mention of Calamina. We have only apparently later writings, of unknown autho’rship 
and apparently small vahie. We have yet to learn when the name first appeared in ecclesiastical 
history. This is a point that might be usefully taken up by some competent person. Some 
information might perhaps be obtained from the ancient martyrologies in Greek, Latin, Syriac, etc.. 
Upon the study of which several eminent scholars are engaged. * 

In these circumstances, it seems almost a waste of time to try to identify the place, or to discuss 
the various attempts at identification made by modern writers under the impression that Calamina 
had been mentioned in works of the first four centuries. Kalyan, near Bombay, the Calliana of 
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Cosmas (c. 5oo), has been suggested, but for no particular reason. Here it may be noted that 
Cunningham was inclined to identify the place with tlie Mih-na>jar of the PeripluSy which he thought 
migi.t have been called Kara~Mina or “Llaok Mina*' to distinguish it from the older Min in 
Sakastene. He added that Calandna might also be Ktlah-Mi}ta, or the “ Fort of Min,” for, 
according to Rawlinson, the original fcieniitic word for ‘fm-t’ was /w/r. corrupted early to Kal or KhaU 
as in Kalasar, Kalwildeh, etc. (See Archfioloytcal ^urcey of Ir.dia, \ ol. 2 ; Report for 1863-4, p. 60). 
There does not seem to be much in these suggestions. Guttchuud seems to have suggested Kalama. 
a village on the west of Gedrosia, opposite the island of Karbiiie or Karmina. 

We may, however, note the various forms under which the name appears in the Greek 
>\ritings quottd ahuve. In Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo-Soplirrinius, it is KaXa/xtVa or Calamina, tlie 
name that appear> in the Roman Martyro!og\ ; in Pseudo-Dnrotliens, it is KaAo/itVa ; in Pseudo- 
Hi]»[’i>]ytus it is KcLKcjjLTjva or Kojyaydjva, 

The opiaioii has been expressed to me that the second h)rm Karamena, obtained from 
I'seudo-Hippolytu:?, is of considerable importance, hecause it at once sipij^gests Carmana (Karmanaj, 
the capital of the well-known ancient country Carmania (Karmania) Pr<ipria. 

Carmana eitlnr is the modern Karman,— the 'Kerman’ and 'Kirman’ of maps, etc.,—the 
chief town of the Karman province of Persia, on the west of Soistaii which is on the south-west 

frontier of Afghanistan, or eFe was some other city in the neighbourhood of KarmAn, from ^shich, 

on its hecoiuing deserted, the ancient name ^^as transtei red to the modern Karmiin. From 
a geographical, an ethnical, and indeed, as it seems to me, from <^very point of view, Oarmana 
would, Ixdter than any part or India, fit the story of St. Thomas a> told in the Acts; it would alsr* 
harnmnisi? with the good eaily evidence ve have, whicli mentions the <‘onnection of St. Thomas with 
Parthia only, a geographical name which would include Carmania and possibly ibat' jiart of ‘'India 

eitcrior ’ \\hich at the time seems to have been Mibjeet to a Parthian tl\nasty. As has already he^Ti 

])ointed out, most of the names of the per>uns meutio.ied in tlie Aet^ iii connection \Mth the death of 
St. Thomas seem to be of Persian origin. They may, theretV>re, have been those of Carmanians, 
a people akin to the Persians. According to tiie Acts, St. Thomas came by sea to Sandaruk, went 
thence to the realm of King Gfiduafar or Gondophares, and afterwards to the realm of King Mazdai. 
where he wa^ put to death. The numGmatic e\ideucc seems to shtwv that the dvna^Tv e-f (ilomhiphares 
was of Parthian origin, aiul that it ruled u\er AigliaidstAu and the Western FahjAb; aud there 
s-ems tn be tome reason for thinking that about tliat time, or rnu long after, the couutrv at th^^ 
uioutli of the Indus w:is in the hands of Parthian rulers. (Pc/j/z/'/n, o. 38.) We might take it that 
St. Thoma'^ rravelhvl up the valley of the aud aft.-rwards went tu Cannana. There is said t- 

have been a woUdtiiown trade f'-nte ttimugh th: Rohm Pass t'.r Carmaiia. 

All tills t<, of Course, speculation. But it le>,s fanciful than th** theories which locate 

(falum nu in iSouthoru India. vSueh theories have been run mu ih“ Mippo.sition th.it St. Tlnmias was 
martyred uiar ^ladrns, an I that tlu-re is a trad non to rleu eif. ct. There is nothing iuherentlv 
improbalde in surh a suiqi *sit'()n : it otigl't to r\ pl.Cnjy [ointod out liere that, not onl\ 

IS there no a ivUent written ijvideuee to c<-niie--t St. TTiomas vj]> Soniliern India, but tliere i.s no 
ava'Iable ♦.vtd-ine that there < ver was e\on a tiadltoMi to iL.it i fbet tdl we i’- ne* to IMarco P(-lo, wlio 
died 111 1'124. W e cannot jump over lliirteej) (eahu’ies, ainl tlien va\, a'^ < ficn has been "aid, tlnit 
there has h'-e i a <•< n^tanr tiaduiou thai St. Thomas wu" martvred lo Seutliern India. Fven U" 
ivw-ards Marc * Polo, there is notlrng to "hey tiiat he was ever near i\l\lapore ; and the local traditi(m 
he record" is that St. Thoinns was not mart\i-cd at all, but met his deatii tlirougli an accident. 

If vve are t-.> treat the Acts ot St.Thn)nias us possessino- some iiisioncal basis, and if we at e 
to regard as .bcrious writers the Fathers of the Chnrclt, \v]tt>se works have been quoted above, 
then, I think, we must say that, thougli there may he nothing to absolutely exclude Soutlieii. 
India, yet all the iudicutious point in anothei direction. 1 am not aware that the ecclesiastical 
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authorities at Rome have ever given anj real support to the modern belief that St. Thomas 
was martyred near Madras, and buried at San Thome or Mylapore : thei'e maj be docaments 
in which the idea is mentioned, but never, I think, as a fact established ; always with some 
qualifying phrase, so as to leave the question open. To judge from quotations, the Syriac 
liturgical books, which contain some details of the apostle’s career, give no support to this 
modern supposition. The supposition may be correct; but it is still only a supposition. Marco 
Polo must have had something to go upon, and so must others who followed him, — Odoric, 
for iustauce, about 1322; but had they anything better than the current talk of the 
Nestoriaris then in India and China? The Indian Nestorians would naturally have easily 
i.'onie to the belief in the apostolic origin of their church, just as now some of their Catholic 
descendants pretend they never had any Nestorian ancestors, but \vere always Catholics, in 
romniunion with Rome, (See G. T, ^lackenzie: ( hristiuHifu nj Tr(iv(iinc*i^€: Irivandruro, 
llMJl.) Nevertlieless, we know from history that they were Nestorians until the Catholic 
missionaries took them in hand in the 16th century and converted them. 

Anyhow, when the Portuguese arrived in Sontborn India, they found among the Nestorians 
the story already known from medigeval travellers, that the tomb of St. Tliomas was at 
Mylapore, or San Thonub as the Portuguese afterwards called it, near Madras. The tomb was 
opened in ir>21; some remains were found and w'ere removed to Goa. These are the relics 
alluded to by Bickell, quoted above. They or part of them have, I understand, been since 
returned to Mylapore, and are enshrined in the cathedral built over the tomb. 

Of the discovery, and of the translation to Goa, there inubt he or ought to be authentic 
acts in the archives of Goa or Portugal; for, no ca^cle.sc^ne^s was likely to occur in matters of 
such religious interest and importance. I do not kiiow at present if tiie documents have ever 
been published ;‘and, unfortunately, the accounts of the discovery, rci)eated from book to book, 
are disfigured by an absurd stoiy, which, if true, only shews the credulity of the Portuguese, 
A stone, with a cross and inscription in unknown cliaracters cut upon it, was discovered about 
1547 at St. Thomas’ Mount near Madras; and a learned Brahman was sent for, who interpreted 
the inscription into a long account con firm at oiy of St. Thomas’ martyrdom in the locality. 
Another learned Brahman was i»ronght from a cliatant country, and, independently of the former 
one, he gave the same interpretation. It never occurs to the writers who repeat this story, 
that the stone is still at the Mount church, and that they may go and look at it, or look at the 
pictures that have been published of it, and .see for themselves that the inscription, which these 
learned Brahmans are alleged to liave read in such an extremely copious and satisfying way, 
consists only of a few words in tlie Pahlavi character. Dr. P. W. West, who has last dealt 
with the record, has interpreted the^e few words as most ])roVjal)iy meaning:— “(T/e) wdiom 
"‘the suffering of the selfsame Messi<ih, the forgivine* and upraising, ijtas) saved, offering 
the plea whose origin tlie agony of this'’ ( se^e his article on Inscriptions around Crosses 

in Southern India, in F^jjijrnphla Li'Uia, \ <d. 4, p. 174 ff.). Dr. Burnell was inclined 

TO refer the record to the 7th or ^tli century (see his article on some Pa/ilavi Inscriptions in 
Southern India, in LvHon Anliqanri!, Vol. 3, 1874, p. 308 ff. ; see, also, Mr. Sewell’s Lht q/* 
Antiq}t(rrian ui Oit Madrus rrtsh]t^?icr/j Yol. 1, 1882, p. 176). 

These discoveries near Madras do not, — it seems to me, — lielp ns towards the identifica¬ 
tion of Calamina, though fliey have served to convince many persons, to their satisfaction, that 
('alamina and IMylaj^oro are one and th^ same place. Hue (V^ol. 1, p. 24), following the Abbe 
Ih'iiaudot (1718), snys that ^lyiapore in the middle ages was known to Arabic w'riters as 
B'itama ou Beit Thoma, la maison, Teglise de Thomas,’’ Kcnnet copies Hue. But the place 
indicated, Batuma or Tanumah, was evidently not in India, but much further east; the name 
is perhaps an error for Natuma, tlie Natiima Islands, in the China Sea (see Yule : Cathayy etc., 
\ ol. ],p. civ.). In any case, it is a wholly gratuitous assumption that the wmrd has anything to 
do w’ith any Tliomas, 
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We have no evidence whatever of Christianity in Southern India or Ceylon till we come 
to Cosmas (about o35). And it seems to me that, by locating St. Thomas" tomb at Mylapore, 
W'e go out of our way to create difficulties. We liave mox*e or less to explain away or improve 
npon early Christian evidence, or to assume miracdes of which there is no record. 

Even what we ieam from early sources about the relics of St, Thomas, seems out of harmony 
With the notion that the tomb of St. Thomas was in Southern India. The Acts, or some versions of 
them, teli ns tlmt the relics wore carried away to the West," an expression which would have been 
inappropriate if the starting-point had been Myhipore. The constant tradition of the Church seems to 
have been that the body was taken to E Jess a. St. Ephraem (end of the 4th century), as quoted 
above, seems to imply that part of the body had been loft in India , hut that in no way implies Southern 
India. It is interesting, here, to note that the territory of which Edessa was the capital was 
in some sort of dependence on the Parthian empire till 21G A. D. ; and so the Partliian connection 
of St, Thomas seems to run through everything. In the long account from an eyewitness, which 
St. Gregory of Tours (end of the oth century) gives of a famous church in India at the unnamed place 
where St, Thomas was first buried, there is no suggestion of Southern India, and his description of 
the depth of the wells could hardly apply to Mylapore. We may note, also, that he says nothing 
about a part of the body being still there. The omission of so important a fact would be impossible in 
such a narrative, if we are to take it seriously. So, even if we assume him to mean Mylapore, w<" 
must conclude that the tomb was empty and that no relics w’ere there. 

The opiolon of Asseuian, mentioned by Bickell, as quoted above, is of great weight in such 
a matter as this. Asseman, who wrote at Eome early in the 18th century, was perfectly well 
informed; and no one could be more competent lo pass judgment on the facts. He deemed these 

Indian relics of St, Thomas a Nestorian fabrication. 

V. — General Conclusions. 

The Eight Rev, A. E. Medlycott, Bishop of Tricornia, formerly Vicar Apostolic of Trichur, 
has, I understand, a monograph on St. Thomas in preparation. It wfill, we may hope, afford us some 
fresh information, especially from rt;cently explored Syriae sources. Meanwhile, the results at 
which we have here arrived regarding St. Thomas, may he summed up as follows :— 

(1) — There is good early evidence that St. Tlmmas was the apo>t]e of the Parthian empin*; 
and also evidence that he Wi\s the apostle of “ India in some limited sense, —probably of an “India" 
which iucludevl the Indus valley, but nothing to the east or south of it, 

(*2) — Acct^rding to tlie Act^, the scene of the martyrdua of St. Thomas was in the territory of 
•a Icing- nanied, according to tlie Sw*iac version, ]Mazdai, to \vhi(’h he ha I proceeded after a visit to the 
•city of a king named, according to the same version, Gudnaphar or Gundaphar. 

f3) — There is no evidence at all that the place where St. Thomas was martyred was in Southern 
Iinlia ; and all the indications point in another direction, 

( 4 ) — "We have no inlication wliatever, earlier than that given by Marco Pol<», whr) ditni 1324. 
j iiar there ever \\as even a tradition that St. Thomas was buried in Southern India. 

VI. — Some remarks about Gondophares, and about the proposed identification 
of certain persons mentioned in connection with him. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to discuss what is known from other sources tlian 
the Acts of St. Thomas, about the Gondophares wdiose name lias h.en mentioned in some of the 
preceding pages. The hdlowing statements, however, may be made ;— 

At Kabul and Kandahar in Afghanistan, and at various places in the Panjah, in Sindh, and in 
Seistan, there are obtained certain coins which have an Indian legend on one side and a Greedv 
legend on the other. The Indian legend glve.s the name ot a king in two forms. Gudaphara and 
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Gudai>liftma. Or the Greek legeii»l?j. pix^seot the name of the same king, in the genitive case, 
as Gondopliaroii and Goiidapharoii, aiul others present the genitive Undophen-ou. The tw(> Greek 
names are nnd€‘rst«x>d u> derv)te one and tlw same person. And his name is hahituaUy accepted as 
(.h»ntl**pliures. He is held t*y have been of Parthian extraction. And the prove'f^ance of the coins 
indicates that hiV nde extendevl at least over Afghani shin and the Western parts of the Pah jab. In 
cf»nnecti*>n \>itb the aixjve-mentloued genitive Undopherron, it is convenient to say here that 
iMr. Budgt' haN a ni^e in The Coutendmys of the ApostlzS^ Vol. 2, p. 21, that the old Persian foniJ 
of the name i-s Vindafra. 

Other coins, also having both Gre<k an I Indian IcgMuIs, present the names of Ahdagases, who 
.%[']*<-a i*s be distinctly deso rif>ed (ei them as a son of a brother of Gudaphara, — of Orth agues, wh(» 
to K* descnbjd on them as a brotlier of Gudaphara, — and of Sasa and some other 

pe^s♦^u^^v 

Also, at Takht-i-Bahi in thf** Yusufzai country, near PeshaiNar, there has been obtained aa 
inscription, in Indian characters, which is date<l in the 2bth year of tlic reign of Gudaphara, and iu 
the year lud of an era not spevitiel by name. And no hesitution has ever been felt, I believe, 
about identifying tne king who is thcrtdu mentioned with the king whose name we have iw 
various forms on the coins and in the tradition about St. 

ll is huM that tlie coins preclude us fimin referring the date of tin* inscription to the Sak» 
era commencing A. D. 78, and from placing that rt^cord in A. D. 1^0 ; hM-aiuse the general style of 
them furbids to place them as late as that, arid wie of them, which connects with the name of 
G'Utdophares a certain particular epithet, seems to have l^eea struck n()t later than the middle 
tht*'first century A. D. It is also h*dd that tliat period would suit the other coins. And it ha? 
been almitted, in some quarters at least, that a very apjuopnatc syiichroni^iti Tfefcween the coins 
and the inscription and the period of S-t. Thoma-^ may be establislud, by referring the date of the 
in^enptioa to an iuiti;\l point (^nito close to that of the Vikrama era comiucnciivg B-. C. 5^, and m* 
placing the n*cord in about A. D. 45 and the commencement of the reign of Gudaphara-Gudaphuniu- 
tToudopliare^ in al>out A. 13. 2^^ 

1 Atuhoritio.^ : — A. Curtninghatftr Arehff'ologv'a^ Survey of Indi'fy Vol. 2, Report for 1802-65. 
Calcutta, 1871, pp. 5f>, bO, and Voh 5„ RepoH for 1872-73, CalcuRa, 1875, pp. 28, 58. 
A, v.»n Sallet : in Jnlion Aotifpt.ary^ \ ul. D, l88d, p[>. 255-2G3. P. Gardner: The Coitis of' thf^ 
hre'h an l Srylhic kinjs <f l><v:trla and India in the lUitish Mn-^enm^ Loudon, l88C, M, A. Stein : 
in Indian Afytipiary, Voi. 17. 1888. pp. 8'J-98. A. Cunninghum : Coins of the Jn<h^Srythians, 
Loudoiu 1800> G. Buhler: iu Ijitian Anih(nory, Vol. 25, 1890. p. 141.5 

I: iuis t>ecri suggest d that Orthagnes is identical with the Gad of the Acts,— the brother of 
Kinr (Cidimphiir. It i-s, lioNvo-o.r, d.mbtfui whether Orthagnes was a br<jthcr (vf (dondoplmres. The 
su[,position rests only ou tiir suppos^'d im-aning of a w.ud on the coin-, the reading of which, 
[MOi/o-fitl b, GfUl, CuiiniuLihani, i-. doul'tiul. Gardner fju can only -^^av ‘■'•the suppoaitie^n ha*- 

le-thiim improbable in it."^ 

.-ta to Abdagases : m tie*. (rro^d-i v.raing ' 0 )rir»>rn]ug elm Failing Asleep of the Haly Alother 

• r <^od;’ wiiicli li-diondort dated imt later than the 4th century, there is the following pa.-sage. 
vflu-n I t.iim rrom A. A alkerb: trc.u>Iation •,«ryidott eG\, 18'dO, pp. 5t'7-B) : — “ Amt 

lionrii- ai-o a’isw«rt I anl said :— Anl f. traversing the country of the Indians, when the preacb- 
Mur was jae-vailing by tiie grace tu Christ, and the Kliig-’s Ulster's son, jjalxlanus by name, was 
about to b.' sealed ly rni.‘ in the palu‘e, on a sudden the Hi>l\ Sjdrifc says to me, Do thou also, 
llvnnas, gu to iMubleiiom to -alu e th^ nmtlier of thy Lonl. because she is taking her departure 
lo^dio b.;a\fu.<. r.ao laiui''” should be Labdaiu*s/’ The original Greek may be seen in 
C. Gschen t . J^ord}y}srs , Es lra<\ Fattii, Johumts item Mariae dorw/ib'o, Leipzig. 

1>06, p. l^L Regarding Synac vers'ons see sii[>plementary note at the end of this paper. 
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We have no King’s sister’s son in the Acts ; but we hare the son of King Mazdai, Vizan in 
the Syriac, who was baptised in his own house. In the Greek versions of the Acts, Vizan, as shewn 
above, is Owafawjr, *loviav^s, *lova^dvriSy and ^ACdvrjSy and in the Latin Zuzanes, Zuzani, Zuzanius, 
Luzanis, and Oazanes. The allusion may be to the same person. 

In the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 9, 1880, pp. 255-263, there is a review of A. von Sallet’s Die 
Tsaclfolger Alexanders des Grossen in Bahtrien ttnd Indien, Berlin, 1879, with translations of long 
extracts from the same. One of the extracts is as follows (p. 262 f.): ' 

Abdagases, Nephew of Yndopberes. The passage communicated by Gutschmid from A^ocryph, 
Evangelism Joannis de obitu Marice is important. There the apostle Thomas says of his mission 
to the king of India:— rod viov rijs tov dvofiari Aa^bavovs vtt’ e^ov ^fXXoiroff 

“ <r<t>payiC€(reai iv ra nakaria. Moreover, besides Gondophoros, his brother Gad, who was converted with 
“him, is mentioned ; now Gutschmid justly compares BACILETi ABAAA rYNAI<>EPO AAEA4>lAEO)2 
with vios T^s d6€X<;>^« ToO ^aacXc'ws. This is certainly the same person, and the notice again 
“demonstrates how well the first legend writers were informed about Gondophares and his family. 
“ But from the former erroneous lection aOaAa instead of ABAAA fixed by the Berlin specimen which 
‘‘ I copied, the erroneous suppositions of Gutschmid follow, who considers /3a<riXfua* to be a barbarous 
“genitiveof the name »Oddas= Gvud, Gad,-thesupposed brother of the king and perhaps = Labdanes 
“ (Abdanes) and compares this supposed Oadas with OAAO, the wind-god of Kanerku. 

“ Now the more correct lections of these nephew-coins (Prinsep, Essays, Vol. II., p. 216), with th« 
“ distinct name Abdagasa in Aryan, which Gutschmid has not used in this instance, demonstrate the 
“ erroncousness of these conjectures. 

“ The nephew of Gondophares, as we learn from his coins, was called Abdagases, in Aryan 
•'always Abdagasa, or Avdagasa, in Greek sometimes corrupted to 'A^add . , . , ’A^aXacrov, etc. 

“ The reading adduced by Gutschmid of vioO Trjs dB€\<f>ys tov Aa^davovs is certain and of 

“great value ; this nephew and his name are certainly identical with the Abdagases, Abada . . , 

“ Abalgases of the coins.*’ 

We seem hardly in a position to make such positive statements. If we make use of these 
‘‘legends,’* we must interpret them one with another. There seems no sufficient reason to think that 
the king to whom St. Thomas is made to allude, in the passage given just above, is Gondophares : 
the allusion would seem to be a totally different king, namely, the Mazdai of the Syriac Acts, 
the Mio-5aio5 of the Greek and Misdeus of the Latin, — the king who put St. Thomas to death. 
It may be that the “ legend-writers ” have confused them ; but, then, how are we to say they 
were “ well informed about Gondophares and his family ” ? This Labdanes may perhaps be 
the Vizan or Ovaidi'Tjs of the Acts, the son of King Mazdai* but there seems no good reason to 
identify him with Abdagases, the nephew of Gondophares. It should be remarked also that, 
thouo-h the reading Aa^5avous is pi'obably certain, still one of Tischendorf’s texts has KXav5ai/ovs. 
Also”the texts do not say that the apostle is speaking “ of his mission to the king of India : ** 
that is only Von Sallet s inference. 

We know nothing about Gondophares and his family except what can be learnt, as 
detailed above, from coins, from one inscription, and from the Acts of St. Thomas. His date 
is not yet definitely fixed ; his territories are still more or less undefined ; and his race is still 

not certain. 

But according to Gutschmid, all had been settled. Gondophares reigned A. D, 7 to 29 ; 
he imled over “ Aria, Drangiana and Arachosia; ’* and he derived “ his descent from a Parthian 
“dynasty.” His investigations had also shewn “ that the Acts of Thomas are really based on 
“a Buddhist work, containing the history of a conversion, the scene of which must have been 


* There seems to be something wrong 
quote exactly what U before me in print. 


about this sentence, from the word But’' to “^o<rA€ua.” I oau onlr 
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•'Ar^choaia, and its date the times of Gondophoros.” (R. A. Li pains : article Acta of the 
“Apostles, Apocrjphal,*’ in Smith and Wane’s Dicti^ary of QhrUtxan 

London, 1877.) Further, “Gatschmid shows that Gaspard, one of the three Kings of the 
“ Christian legend, is identical with Gondophares *' (quotation fi*om Gardner, p. xliii,). 

All this seems fanciful. And Lipsius" easy acceptance, in 1877 or before, of the positive 
statements made bj Gutschmid in matters which were then and still are uncertain, mast 
continue to diminish the value of the former's criticism of the Acts of St, Thomas. Lipsius 
appeared to ignore the existence of the Syriac Version, which must be our starting-point* 
These Acts of St. Thomas should also be treated as an independent work, complete in itself, as 
Mr. Burkitt has treated it; not merely as a chapter in a work dealing with all the apostles, as 
scholars were inclined to treat it when only the Latin version of Pseodo-Abdias was available* 
The publication of the Syriac has made some criticism obsolete. And if we are to nse these 
legends,” we must go to the Acts of St. Thomas, in the Syriac version, first of all, and not, 
as Cunniughatn, Yule, and others have done, to Pseudo-Abdias and to so very late a compilation 
as the “Legenda Aurea*' of Jacobus de Voragine (c, 123(>-1:?98), Archbishop of Genoa, 

VII. — Note on the Legenda Aurea. 

As mentioned just above, the Legenda Aurea has been quobxi by some writers in dealing 
with Gondophares. It therefore seems desirable to say something about it, although it is too modern 
a work to be of much use for onr purposes. It is one of the numerous works of the Dominican friar 
Jacobus a Voragine, or as we sliould say in English, Friar James of Varazze. A'afazze or Voragine 
is a small seaport town in the Italian Riviera, and wa> the birthplace of the author, who ultimately 
became archbishop of Genoa, and died in 1298, 

The work in question is an explanation of the offices celebrated by the Chnrch during the 
eL'clesiastical year, beginning with Advent. The Eacydop<rdia Britannica,m\ edition, lH88, describes 
it, not correctly, as a collection of legendary lives of the greater saints of the mediaeval clmrch. It 
is a work which obtained a large circulation, and it was translated from the Latin into several 
languages, Caxton published three English versions, 1483, 1487, and 1493. 

The Tjatin text ma\ be seen in the edition jmbli.^hed by Dr. Ih, Graesse at Dresden and Leipzig 
in I84b under the title Jacobi a \ oragine Legeiula Anrea vulgo Ilistoria Lombardica dicta.” 
A new French translation has been published recently by the Abbe J. B. M. \Uze : La U^endt 
doree dt Jacques de Voragine noui'ellewtni tradntfe: Paris, 1002 : 3 v<duines. 

The festival of St. Ihomas, 21 st December, falling as it does in Advent, is dealt with in an early 
].art of the work ; and an account is there given of the life of the apostle, from which the following 
points of interest are extracted. 

V/hen Thomas was at Caesarea ‘‘rex Imliae Gundoferus misit praeposituni Abbanem quaerere 
liommem aiclutectoria arte erudituui . , , , ut romano operc sil)i palatium construatur The 

apostle consented to go; and onr Lord, Who had appeared to him and to Abbanes, “tradiditei 
1 honiam .... Navigantes autem ad qnandam civitatcin veneruntj in qua rex tiliae sufte 
rmptias celebrabat.” Tlie name of the city is not given, but wliat took place there is described. 

•‘Posthaec autem apostolus et xVIffiaues ad regem Indiae pervenerunt,” /. e., to Gundoferns, 
iliuugh the iiaiiie is only mentioned once, namely as above at the l)egiuuing of the narrative. 

The king gave St. Thomas much treasure with which to build a palace, and went away to another 
province for two years. Meanwhile the apostle gave the money away, preached to the people, and 
made innumeralde conversions. ()n his return, learning what had been done, the kins imprisoned 
Thomas and Abbanes, intending to put them to death. 
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Then Gad, the king’s brother, died, and came to life again on the fourth day, and told of the 
palace he had seen in heaven. Gad released St. Thomas from prison ; and the king begged his 
pardon. Many conversions followed. 

‘‘ post hoc autem in superiorem Indiam abiit.” There he converted: — 

1. Sintice or Syntice (the name is spelt both ways), friend of Migdomia. 

2. Migdomia or Migdonia (this name also is spelt in two ways), wife of Carisius, kinsman 
(“ cognatns”) of the king. 

3. The wife of the king, sister of Migdomia, 

The names of the king and queen are not given. The king would be the Mazdai of the 
Syriac Acts. 

Finally, St. Thomas was put to death in the presence of the king and Carisius by the high priest 
of a temple, (“.... pontifex autem templi elevans gladium transverberavit ”). His body 
was buried by the Christians. 

Post longum tempus scilicet circa annos domini CC. et XXX. corpus apostoli in Edessam 
civitatem, quae olim dicebatur It ages Medorum, t ran slat um est, Alexandro imperatore ad Byrorum 
preces hoc faciente.” The confusion of Edessa iu Mesopotamia with Rhagae the great city of Media 
is curious. 

Tims the Legenda Aurea, as far as it goes, agrees substantially with the Syriac and other 
Acts. But the version it follows most closely is the second of the two Latin ones given by Max 
Bonnet, namely, the version headed “ Passio Sancti Thomae Apostoli.” This version mentions 
‘‘Sinthice,” “Sintice,” or “ Sentice,” friend of Migdonia, who is not mentioned in the other Latin 
version or in the Greek or Syriac. It likewise makes the statement, but without a date, that 
the remains of the apostle were removed to Edessa at the request of the Syrians through the 
instrumentality of the emperor Alexander, who sent “ad regulos Indorum” for them. It is also 
there stated that the Syrians made their petition “ ab Alexandro imperatore romano veniente victore 
de Persidis pi'oelio, Xerse rege devicto.” The allusion appears to be to the emperor Alexander 
Severus, who in 23*2 A. D. undertook an expedition against Artaxerxes (Ardishir), king of Persia, 
and founder of the Sassanidan dynasty. 

Some explanation may be suggested, of a statement made by General Cunningham that 
it is recorded in the “Saxon Legenda Aurea'^ that “king Gundojerus'' put St. Thomas to death 
i^ArchiPoL Survey of India, Report for 1872-73, Calcutta, 1875, p. 60). Probably, the General 
intended to refer, not to the Legenda Aurea just described, but to the Anglo-Saxon Life of 
St. Thomas written by Elfric or Aelfrie in the tenth century, which life, according to Sharon Turner 
{History of the 6 th edition, London, 1836, Vol. 2, p. 159), is an abridgment of the 

Ijatiu one which passes under tlie name of Abdias. Cunningham, iu fact, gives a reference to 
Turner’s b<>ok. Anyhow, there is no such work as a “ Saxon Legenda Aurea'" It is possible tliat 
the life written by Elfric is so abridged as to make it appear that “ Gundoferiis ” was tlie king who 
put the apostle to death, which is not the case in the Legenda Aurea. Indeed, the quotation from it 
by Turner on p, 147, the page to which Cunningham refers, certainly implies that “Gundoferus” 
was the guilty person. 

Again, in Corns of the Inlo-Scyihians^ sultdivision Coins of the Sahas, p. IG, London, 1890, 
Cunningham stated that “the Legenda Anrea"* made “ Gundofores’^ [stc] “ Kiug of Upper India, 
(Indiam superiorem).'* In this case, he can only refer to the work of Jacobus a Voragine, who, 
however, speaks of “ Gondofenis” as “rex Indiae” simply, and says that St. Thomas after leaving 
him ‘‘in superiorem Indiam abiit,” and there converted Migdonia and others, and was put to death 
uider an unnamed king. So, the only king mentioned in connection with “India superior” is not 
“ Gundofores.” The various texts of the Legenda Aurea are said to vary. But the three editions 
consulted agree in all that has been stated above. 
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VIII. — Postscript. 

1. — Bthiopic versions of the Acts of St. Thomas. Since the above paper was written, 

there has been an opportunity of seeing the two works referred to on page 3 above. Malan’s 
Coniiicts of the Apostles is out of date. The translation was made from a faulty modern MS. as 
shewn by Mr. Budge. The other work, entitled The Contendings of the Apostles, Gadla Hawirydt, 
contains the Ethiopic texts in Vol. 1 edited by Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge from two MSS. formerly 
belonging to King Theodore of Abyssinia, and brought from .Magdala in 1868, Vol. 2 contains 
a translation. The MSS. were probably written in the 15th and 17th century. The oldest MS. 
known is in Paris, and is dated 1379 A. D. 

Lipsius writing in 1883, as appears from Mr. Budge’s preface, was of opinion that these Ethiopic 
works were translated from the Coptic between 400 and 540. But Mr. Budge gives good reasons 
for concluding them to have l>eea made from Arabic versions, probably during the early part of the 
14th century. These Arabic versions would have taken the place of earlier ones in Sahidic Coptic, 
the dialect of Upper Egypt, when the one language had been superseded by the other. Some 
fragments of the Sahidic versions still exist. The Ethiopic versions of the Acts of St. Thomas would, 
therefore, appear to be of*only small importance for our purposes. But we may note the proper 
names which appear in them, and a few other points. 

The Ethiopic work contains two separate accounts about St. Thomas. The first, 
pp. 319-356 of the translation, has not much resemblance to the Syriac as a whole, and seems to be 
in a confused state. The second, pp, 404-465, entitled “ The Acts of St. Thomas in India,” is very 
like the Syriac as far as it goes ; but it belongs to a part of the book, which Mr. Budge considers to 
consist of selections from less ancient works than the proper Gadla-Hawaryat,” which seems to end 
at p. 368, 

To take the second account first; here are some passages: — 

When St. Thomas was at Jerusalem “a certain merchant who was from the county of 
‘ India .... and his name was xVbues, and he was sent from the king of Gona.’* 

After the apostle and the merchant leave, they sailed on happily until they arrived in the 
’‘country of India, and came to the city of the king.” Then the marriage feast is described, 
as usual. 

In the 2nd Act : — “Now when the Apostle had entered into the country of India with "Abn^, 
“the merchant, ’Abnes departed to salute Gondapor the king.” In the same Act *"Gad6n the 
“brother of the king” is mentioned. 

There are no other proper names, and there nothing else wi^rth noting. This account does 
not go further than the 6th Act of the Syriac : so we do not reach the court of Mazdai. 

As regards the other account, which is moreover the only one in Malan’s book; it is in two 
bections. The first is “The Preaching of Saint Thomas in India.” There we have, for the Habban 
and Gudnaphar of the Syriac, “a certain officer of king Kaiudkorbs,” also “ ’Arbasos, an officer of 
” Koiitorbs, king of India.” When the apostle reaches India, this king requires him to build 
a palace, and directs “Lukiyanos (Vecius) the governor,” elsewhere “ Lukiyos,” to supply him with 
materials, after which we hear no more of the king. What follows about the govemoPs wife 
“ 'Arsonwa (Araenia),” has some resemblance to the story of Mygdonia in the Syriac ; but that 
was in another king’s country. Afterwards, St.Thomas is directed by our Lord to go to “a city in 
“the East, which is called Kantoryu (Quantaria) ; ” and he does so. 

The nest section is “The Martyrdom of Saint Thomas in India.” It does not seem to join on 
naturally to the previous section. After establishing a church and clergy in India, “ he departed 
unto the city of Haktt, which is by Macedonia;” but the story is evidently corrupt, as what follows 
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implies that the apostle was still in ladia, or had returned there. For the Syriac Mazdai, we iiave 
in different passages “Mastyos the king/’“Maytewanyanos,'' “Masteyos” and “Matseyoa.’^ We 
have “Terfc^rbaai [elsewhere Terterbaiiya] the wife of the kin^, and Marhana his daughter,” wlio 
seem to be the Tertia and Manashar (daughter-in-law) of tlie Syriac. After the burial of St. Thomas 
”in the sepulchre of the kings,” it is stated: — “Now Sekura and Awcsyiis did not come into the 
*‘city.” Who they are, is not said ; they have not been mentioned before. Mr. Budge identifies 
Sekura with the Sifur of the Syriac, and Awesyas doubtfully with Vizmi. Further on we have: — 
“ Now Mastayds, the king, and Zirayiisds took tlieir wives “ Tcrfcerbanyu and ’AtbauA and cliastised 
them sorely,” etc. This is the first mention of Zirayasds (lower down, Zerayas) and of ’Afcbaua, 
presumably the Karish and Mygdonia of the Syriac ; and they are not brought naturally into the 
fitory, which seems to be mangled in the Etbiopic. Lastly, tliere is “ ’Astayds the king'’s son” who 
became possessed of a devil, and on whose account the king went to the tomb to obtain a relic, 
Mr. Budge’s translation appears to imply that the body of the apostle was still there. The story 
ends in the conversion of the kiag; and Awetyds Kurds, the priest ” of the Christians, is 
luentioncd. 

[With reference to the name TertcrbAni in the preceding paragraph, it may be noted that 
among the'* Festa immobilia ecclesiae Aatiocheuae Syrornm ” under Gth October is ‘‘Coronatio 
Thomae Apostoli, et regis ludiae et Misadi ejusque filii Joannis et matris ejus TartariaeJ' See 
N. Nilles, S. J., KctUjidariiim manuaU' utnustiue Ecclesiae Orientalis et Occidentalism Vol. 1, 
Innsbruck, 1896, p, 4C0.] 

2. — “The Falling asleep of the Holy Mother of God.’* Syriac versiuos of this work 
were discovered or published about tj^e same time that Tischendorf discovered the Greek. Wright 
published one in the Journal of Sacred Literature^ Jan. and April, 1865, and two others, incomplete, 
in Contributions to the Apocr^^hal Literature of the Kew Testament, London, 1865. 

As scholars seem to be of opinion that the Syriac of this work is based on the Greek, tlie Syriac 
versions are not imj> 0 Ttant; but the passage corresponding to what lias been given on page 152 above 
is still of some interest. It is as follows : — “ And Thomas said : I was informed in India, when 
I had gone in to visit the nephew of LudSn, the king of India, and as I was talking to him, the 
“ Holy Spirit said to me: The time draws nigh for the mother of thy Lord to leave the world.” 
This passage is only in the >IS. published in the Journal of Sacred Literature, a manuscript which 
Wright thought belonged to the second half of the 6tji century. The passage is not in the other 
two MSS., which are incomplete. 

There is, however, jet another passage connecting St. Thomas with India in the Greek and in 
all the Sj^iac versions. It precedes the one already quoted which is in chapter 20 of the Greek. 
This other passage is chapter 12. There we have the words : —Gco/xay Ik roav eVojTtpo)*' 

[variant The corresponding passages in the Syriac are ; — (MS. in Journ. Sac, Lit.) 

Thomas in India, who had gone in to vjsit the nepinnv of Lfidaii [or Lauddn] tlie king of 
“India;” and (MSS. in Contributions, etci) “Thomas in India.” Walker translates the Greek 
“ Hither India.’’ 

Tliere has lieen no opportunity of referring to the Syriac text published this year [1902] by 
Mrs. A. S. Lewis in Studia Sinaitica, No. 11, Apocrypha S^riaca, Cambridge University Press. 
A review in the Tablet, 4th Oct., says it is edited from the underwriting of a palimpsest which 
Mrs. Lewis dates at Latest the beginning of the 6th century. It is the com^dete text of one of the 
two versions of which Wright published fragments in Contributions,, etc. The reviewer states that it 
IS the most corrupt form of the story, and the most removed from the Greek, so freely rewritten, in 
fact, as to be in effect an original Syriac composition. 

With reference to the opinion that these Syriac versions are based on Greek originals, it may 
not be out of jdace licre to recall that, when Wright j-ubbshed the Syriac text of the Acts oi 
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St. Thomas, he was almost certain that that work also was a Syriac rersion oi a Greek text Bat 
scholars seem subsequently to have come to the opinion that the Syriac is the original It may he 
that further examination may shew that the work we are now considering was also Syriac in origin, 
iu which case the reading “ the nephew of Ludan, [pr Landun] king of India might be 
of importance. It seems to be held that apocryphal literature of this sort was generally of 
Semitic origin, 

3. — M. Sylvain Ldvi on St. Thomas, Gondophares, and Hazdai. My paper was 
unfortunately written without knowledge of M. Levi’s suggestive article entitled Notes sar les 
Indu'Scythes^ 7J/., Saint Thomas^ Gondvpharas rt Mazdeo, in the Jovmal Anatifjne^ Jan,-Feb. 1807. 

Alhtsion has been made on page 154 above to Iho unsatisfactory manner in which Uie subject of 
this paper was treated by Gutschmid, whose views were adf;pted by Lipsins. It was not very 
willingly that a mere compiler like myself would presume to criticise scholars of such eminence ; but 
when, under the authority of these great names, uncertainties had been given a9 positive facts iu ouch 
a standard work as Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian liioytapky^ efc., it seemed necessary to 
say something. It is, therefore, satisfactory to observe that M. Levi also found the time had come 
for shewing that Gutschmid’s theorios about St. Thomas were obsolete or rested on false data. 
It is unnecessary to detail them here. But something may be said about the route followed by 
the apostle. 

Gutschmid considered that Andrapolis, the Sandaruk or Sanadriik of the Syriac, the port at 
which St. Thomas disembarked, indicated a town of the Audhras in the Koukan coast where the 
Andhra-Satakaroi dynasty ruled in the first century of our era j and on this he assumed that the 
account of the apostle’s subsequent mission to Gondophares and Mazdai was only the stolen Btory of 
a Buddhist missionary, perhaps Nagarjuna, who went from tlie Dekkan to propagate his religion 
among the Aavanas and Pahla\as, M, Levi shews that Gutschtnid h^i to do violence to the texts 
of the Acts iu order to develop his theory. But in doing so, he himself seems to fall into an error 
of some importance. He states tliat the various versions of the Acts are unanimous in making 
gt. Thomas travel to the East after leaving Gondophares. That is not the case, as has been shewn 
on page 6 above. The Greek and the Syriac say simjdy he preached throughout all India. The 
first Latin version says nothing ; and the sccoml, the “ Passio,” ^ from \vhich M. Leri says “ il preud 
Ic chemin de P Inde Lltcrieure,’^ —• states “profectns ost ad Indiam snperiorem,^’ which is not the 
same thing. It is necessary to point this out, as the eri-or affects the force of M. Levi’s suggested 
identification of Mazdai with Vasudeva. It is, however, true that the Etbiopic account (see above) 
says the apostle went to “a city in the East which is called Kautory^a;” and in this name, 
Quantaria m Malau’s now obsolete translation, the only one available in 1897, M. L^vi thinks 
Gandhrira may \ye rccogmsel, which place, he states, was occupied by the 'Sakas, Kushaus, and 
Parthians at different times. 


As regards Andrapolis, M. Lexi shews it may really be tlie same word as Sandaruk, the initial 
sibilant being dropped in the Greek, as in Andracottus, a form employed as well as Saiidraeottus. 

M. L^ti considers that the Acts clearly indicate that St. Thomas and Habban followed the 
ordinary trade route bc‘ti\ euu tlie Syrian coast and the Pahjali, as detailed l>y Pliny (Sist. natur. 
VI, 26, 103) and in the Periidus (38, 39), that is to say, down the Red Sea, and on palt Cape 
Syagros m Arabia to Patala or Barbarikon at the mouth of the Indus. There the ships used to 
anchor; and the merchandise wont up the river to Minnagar, described in the Teriplus as the 

not !afe 'to Parthians, always fighting among themselves. If the country was 

not safe, the ships would go on to Baryga.a (Broach), whence there was a trade route uid Ozeue 
(Ljjaiii) to Proklais (Puskaluvatl) on the borders of Bactriana, 


M. Levi says a tradition, constant among the Greek Fathers 
the town at which St. Thomas was martvred as “ Tralamin^ ” 
statement, though often made, us hu= been shewn above. 


from the 5th century, 
This appears to be an 


designates 

erroneous 
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Au unpublished Armenian version of the Acts of St, Thomas in the Berlin Library is mentioned, 
the te^ct of which appears to be identical with the Syriac. M. Levi has made some use of the 
Aroieiuaxi forms of proper names contained therein. 

The most important and suggestive part of the article is that which relates to th© proposed 
identi&catiou of Masdai with Vftauddva. But it is impossible to deal with that properly here j 
and the reader must go to the article itself. A few points may, however, be taken up, mostly in 
further elucidation of the proper names occurring in the Acts and in “ The Falling asleep of the 
Holy Mother of God.’* 

M. Levi appears to hold, with Von Sallet, that Ijabdanoa and Abdagasoa are the same 
person. He suggests that the initial lambda results from dittography, [a]ABAANHC. Hypocoristic 
forms arc found among Parthian names, and ^a« means * beautiful.* 

On coins, the names of Vftsuddva appears in Greek as BAZOAHO and BAZAHO, Coming into 
Iranian territory, the name would fall under ICazdian indueucea^ and become Mazdeo; moreover, 
he remarks, the two labials are constantly confused, as for instance in Mumba turned by the 
Portuguese into Bombay, and Miunagar in the Periplus made into Binnagar by Ptolemy. (Compare 
what has been said above by Mr. Burkitt that Mazdai is a good old Persian name.) M, L4vi gives 
the further information that the name is Msteh in the Armenian Acts, Smidaios in the Menaea 
[liturgical books of the Greek Church, containing short histories of the saints], and Smindaios in 
Nicephoros (presumably N. Callistus Xantbopulus, 14th century). These forms may be added to 
those already given. 

As regards Vizan (Vizan in the Armenian according to M. LtVi) son of Mazdai, Gutschmid 
and Marquart considered the name to be the same as the Pahlavi Wijen, Persian Bijcii. This does 
not harmonise with the Greek and Latin forms, and further, though admissible if we locate Mazdai 
in Iranian territory, it is not at all so, if we make St, Thomas go into India, to Vasudeva, as 
suggested. M. Levi thinks the compiler of the Acts was too well informed about India to give to an 
Indian prince the name of a secondary hero of the Iranian epic, the name in fact of Bezhan, son of 
Gev, son of Gudarz. Be that as it may, Levi thinks that, though the remembrance of this 
personage may very well have InflueDced the Syriac and Armenian transcriptions, the Greek and Latin 
forms exclude the identity of the two names. The Greek Ouzancs, etc., and Latin Zuzanis, etc., all 
lead back to an original ouzan or rather gouzan^ The change of vi into gUy which had been definitely 
accomplished by the lime of the Sassanidans, was in progress soon after tlie Christian era, and 
facilitated the substitution of one syllable lor the other; and, at the same epoch, on the confines of 
India and Iran, the pronunciation oscillated between initial u and gu» This is confirmed by the 
forms “ Gondopbarou,” “Induphrtu,” and “ Uudopherrou,** in Greek, on coins, being all equivalent 
to the “ Gudaphara,’* “Guduphama,” and “ Gondopharna *’ of the Indian legends on the same. 
(I quote the names as printed in the article, but they do not all seem correct.) 

Thus, — M, Levi concludes, — Ousanes would seem to be eqviivalent to Gushana. The forms 
louzanes in Greek, and Zuzancs and Lnzanes in Latin perhaps preserve the trace of a initial lost in 
Ouzanes, and roufai/r/s in writing might easily become loofai'ijr Hence and for other reasons given, 
M. Levi suggests that the Mfihdrdja Gushana, who closely followed the Kushan Vasudeva, was 
perhaps identical with Ouzanes or Vizan, the son of the king Mazdai, who pat St, Thomas to death. 

4. — Syriac versions of the Acts of St. Thomas. As mentioned on page .3 above, 
Wright’s translation from British Museum Add, MS. 14645, dated A. D. 936, has been followed. 
Allusion was made to two other MSS. of these Acts, one at Berlin in the Sachan collection, and the 
other at Cambridge. In answer to enquiries, Mr. F. C. Burkitt liae kindly supplied some further 
information regarding these MSS. 
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The Berlin MS. (Sachau 222) was written in Alkosh in 1881, and contains 38 AcU, beginning, 
like the British Maseuni MS., with the Acts of St. Thomas. Tlie readings of this MS. are to be found 
in P, Bedjau's Acta Sanctorum et Martyrum, Vol. 3, Paris, 1892, Bedjan made use of Sachaa’s 
MS., and, whenever he gives a reading in text or notes which differs from Wright’s text, it agrees 
with the Cambridge MS. 

The Cambridge University Library MS. Add, 2022 was written in A. D. 1883, at TeLKephe 
in the district of Mosul, and was acquired through Wright. Mr, Burkitt understands tlmt it was 
copied for Wright after the Berlin MS, had been acquired by Sachau, but l>efore it left the East. 
This Cambridge MS., though no doubt a faithful copy of its immediate archetype, is very inferipr to 
Wriglit^s MS. It omits many words, sentences and paragraphs, which undoubtedly belong to the 
old Acts. But it agrees with the Greek in having “Gniidaphar’^ instead of “ Gudnaphar,’* the latter 
being, so Mr, Burkitt supposes, a mere perversion, and due to the scribe of the British Museum MS. 
Possibly the Cambridge MS. may be a cousin, and not a son of the Sachau MS. 

As has been shewn on page 4 above, an important word is illegible in tlie British Museum MS. 
There we find “a certain merchant happened to come into the South country from , . . The 

Berlin and Cambridge MSS. give “a certain merchant came from the south country.” Thus, the 
illegible word is omitted, and “from’* is read instead of “into.** Mr, Burkitt susj>ects that the lost 
word was only the Syriac for “ lliudustau.” lie adds that Gundaphar is called “king of Hindu;” 
and that what Wright calls “the realm of India" (see-page 4 above) is literally “Hindu City.** 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN IIINDi, INCLUDING HlNDOSTANi. 

BY G. A GIIIERSON, C I E., Ph.B., D Litt., I.C.S. 

(Continued from p, 70.J 

Section III. — SELECTIONS, COLLECTIONS OP SCATTERED PIECES, AND 

COLLECTIONS OP PROVERBS. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — TAt Oriental Fabulist or polyyhtt Translations of Esop's and 
oth^r ancient Fables from the English Language into Hindoostanee^ 
Pa sian, Brij B,ha'^,ha, Bongla and Sunkril (sic) t« the Roman Character 
by various Hands, under the direction and superintendence of J. Gilchrist 
for the use of the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1»03. 


The niwP.c Story-Teller, or entertaining Expositor of thi Roman, Persian, 
and Nagree Characters, simple and comjiourid, in their Application to tht 
Uindo'jstanee Language, as a written and literary Vehicle, by the Author 
of the Ilindoostanoe Dictionary, Gramniiir, etc., (i. i., J. B. G l Cah-ntta 
1302-3. vSecond Edition, Calcutta, ISOC. 


LaLu La-, Lota,j-c Ho,d,, —The new Cyclopedia hindoostanica of Wit, containing a choke 
Collection of humorous Stones in the Persian and Nagree Characters, 
interspersed with appropriate Proverbs, anti-bilious Hsts, brilliant Bou- 
nwts, and rallging R,part, rs in th, R.Uiu and Brij B,hasha Dialects ■ 
to zahich ,s added a Vocabulary of the principal Bonfs in HinJoostaJe 
and English; by Shree Lullou Lai Kub, B,kasha Manshi. Calcutta 
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Lallu Lai and Smyth, W. Carmichael, —* Second Edition of the foregoing under the 
Title of, — The Lutajfi Hindee^ or Hindoostanee Jest-Booh, containing 
a choice Collection of humorous Stories^ in the Arabic and Roman 
Characters ; edited by W. Carmichael Smyth, Loudon, 1841. (Smyth 
ia this edition lias omitted the ‘Nagree* portion of Lallu LaTs compila¬ 
tion, also some verses in Sanskrit and Braj Blifikhri, and the Vocabulary). 
On the other hand, he has added a trauNcriptioii into the Roman Character 
throughout. The tliird Edition is entitled as foliovps, — The LutadH' 
Hindee^ or Hxndoostanee Jtst-Boohy containing a choice CoUectioyi of 
humorous Stories in the Arabic and Roman Characttrs; to which is addrd 
a Hindoostanet Poem, bfj Aleev Aloeiiamnind Tuqee, Second (^fc) Edition, 
Revised and Corrected l>y William Carmichael Smyth, Esq., late of the 
Hon. East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. London, 1840. 

Lallu Lai, — The S<th}ia Bdas, (Title page absent on all copies available.) Calcutta, 1813. 

j, and Price, W., — The Subha Bilas, a Collection of Stanzas on various subjects, in 

Jlindee, bg different Authors. Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor 
of Hindee and Hiudoo^tanee in the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 
1828, The colophon is dated (1829), 

,, and Gilbertson, Q*. W., — The Assembh/ of Mirth (>ic). A literal Translation 

into English of the Sabhd Bildsa, one of the Ttgree (f Honour Hindt 
Text-Books, b\j G, ir, G. Benares, (The name of the book means 

‘The Mirth of the Assembly/ not the ‘Assembly of Mirth,') 

Shakespear, John, — Aluntalfkabai-t-'B.indl, or Selections in Ilindoostani, vnfh a verbal Trans* 
lation and grammatical Analysis of some Part, for the use of Students of 
that Language. By J. S., Oriental Professor at the Honourable Ea^t 
India Company’s Military Seminary. London, 1817. Second Edition. 
London, 1825 ; Third, 1834 ; Fourth, 1844 ; Sixtli, 1852, Ten Sec¬ 
tions of a Description of India, being a portion of J. Shakespear's 
ATuntakhabat-i-Hindi. By X. L. Boimohel. DnlAin, ]847. [A 
translation of the extracts from Sher ‘All Af^^os's Ardi^-e MahfiL~\ The 
second Edition is reviewed by Garoin de Tassy, in Journal Asiatvjm, 
viii. (182G), pp. 230 and tf. 

Anon., — Ilindoostanee and English Student's Assistant; or, Lliomatical Exercises. Calcutta. 

1826. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Anecdote relative au Brajhhakha, traduHe de 
VHindoustani, Journal Asiatiqne, Vol. xi. (1827), pp. 298 and ft'. 

„ ,, Indolence des Domestiqnes indiens. Anecdote hindoustani. Journal 

Asiatique, III., xii, (1841), pp. 191 and £F, 

J, Proclamation de Lord EUenborough, Gouverneur General de VIndc, au Sujet 

des Poi'tes du Temple de Somnath, Texte hindoustani, puhlie et traduit. 
Journal Asiatique^ IV., v. (1845), pp. 398 and ft. Separate reprint, 
Paris, same date. 

Chrestomathie hindoustam' (Urdu et Dakhnl), a V Usage des EUves de VEooIe 
Speciale des Langue Orientales Vivayitts. Assisted by Theodore Pavic 
and I’Abbe Bertrand. Paris, 1847. 

„ Specimen d/une Colhction da Lett res hindoustani origin aUs. Journal 

Asiatique, IV., x. (1847). pp. 353 and ft. 
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Garoin de Tassy, Joseph H^liodore, and Lancereau, Ed., — Eindi Hindui Muntakhabat 

Chregtomathie Eindie et Eindouie a V U»age det Sieves de I Scale Speaale des 
Langues Onentales Virantes pres la Bibliothkqiie Nationale. Paris, 1849. 

Garein de Tassy, Joseph H^liodore, — Analyse (Tun Monologue Dramatique tndien. Journal 
Asiatique, IV., xvi. (1850), pp. 310 and £f. Separate repniit. Pans, same 
date. 


Tableau du Kali Yiig on de I'dge de Fer, par WUchtiu-Dds, trad nil de 
I'Eindoid. Journal Asiatique, IV., xix. (1852), pp. 551 and ff. 

Legends de Satountald d'apris la Version hindouie du Mahdbhdrata. 

(Extrait de la Bevuf On^ntaXe?^ Paris, 1852. 

Chants populaire^ de Vlnde^ traduites 2 >f<r G- de T, {Revue Contemporaine.^ 
Paris, 1854. 

Ilir et Ranjhaiif legeiide du Ptnjaf>, traduite de Vliindoastani. Paris, in 
Revue de VOrient^ 1857, 


Allegories, Rkits 'poetiqnes et Chants populaires. Tniduits deVArabe^dn 
Fersan, de VHindoustani, et du Turc, par M. Garein de Tassy. 2nd 
l^dition, Paris, 1876, 

Un Ckapitre de VHistoire de Vlnde Musalmane^ ou Chronique de sScher Schah^ 
Sultan de Delhi, traduit de VHindoustani, Paris (ReVue de VOrienOr 
? date, Bvo, 164 pp. 

See Ja‘far ‘Ali Bahadur, Mir ; Shakespear, John. 


Adam, Rev, M. T., — Pleasing Tales, or Stories to improve the Understanding, translated into 
Eindmvee by M. T, A, Calcutta, 1823. Other Editions, Calcutta, 18d4, 
1836; Agra, 18:37. 


Kali Krishna, Raja, and <Abdu ’1-Majid, Hakim Maulavi, — 7-Xa/a»/. A Collec¬ 

tion of Pleasantries j or Fubles and Stones, transl<tted from Knglish and 
Persian into Urdu and English, Calcutta, 1835, 


Manu Lai Lahori, — The GMasta-x-Eishat, or Xso^egny of Pleasure: a ('ollection of poetical 
Extracts in Persian and Hindustani, from more than a hmidred of the 
most celebrated Authors, arranged according to the Subject and Sentiment 
and well adapted for the Student of these Languages, Calcutta, 1836, 


Anon., — English and Hindustani Stndenfs Assistant. Calcutta, 1837, 

Price, Capt. William, and Tarini-charan Mitra, — Hindee and Hindoostauee Selections, to 
U'hich are prefixed the Rudiments of llindoostanee ami Braj Bfakjia 
Grammar, also Frem Sagur with Vocahuhiry. OrigniitUg compiled, for the 
Use of Interpreters to Amative Corps of the Bengal A rmy. Calcutta, 1827; 
Second Edition, 1830. 

„ ,, See al&o Lallfi Lai. 

Ballaatyne, J, R., — Hindustani sSeleciions, in the Neslchi and Devamigari Character, London, 
1840, 2iid Edition, London, 1845* 

Anon., — Mojoin’-e Gonj. Selections, Historical, Literary, and Scientific. Translated from the 
Enjlish, Calcutta, 1845, 

Pavie, Tneodoro, — La L'yende de Padmani,R^ine de Tchiior. d*apres les textes hmdis et hindouis. 
Journal Askitigue, Y., vii,, 1856, pp. 5 and 89 and 315 and 
»• See also Garein de Tassy. Joseph Hellodore, 
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Cox, Capt. Edward, — The Regimentil Moonship being a course of Reading tn ffindoo$tanee. 
London, 1847. 

Saiyid Husain, Munahi, — Hindustani Selections, Compiled bj Maashi S. H. Madras, 1849. 

Qamaru 'd-din E2^&u, — MuntalikabM-e Anwar-e SuhailL Selections from the Anwar-e Snhaili 
(cf. Hafizu 'd-din Ahmad ia Section IV.), with Hindostanl Translations. 
Agra, 3853. 

j Munt iJ^abdt-e Gulistdn. Selections from the GuUstan, with Hinddstani 

Translations, Agra, 1854. 

Muntalckabdt-e Bditdn, Selections from the Bdstan, with HinlostanI 

,1 jj — ' 

Translations in verse. Agra, 1855. 

Muntaldidhdt-e Vasturu ^s^^ibydn^ Selections from the Dasturu ’s-sibyan, 
with Hinddstani Translations. Agra, 1855. 

Ja‘far ‘Ali Bahadur, Mir, — Lettre de S. A, Mir Jafar AH Bahadur^ Nahab de Surat, a Monsieur 
Garcin de Tassy, (^Revue de L'Orienti) Paris, 1855. 

Siva Prasad, Baja, —■ Hindi Selections [(rwrld], compiled under the Directions of the CG7nmission 
appointed ,,, to arrange for the Preparation of Himlastdni Class 
Books as Language Tests, to be passed by junior Civil Servants and Military 
Ojice7'8, Benares, 1867. Another Edition, Benares, 1870, ami others. 

Hall, PitzEdward, — Hindi Reader^ with Vocabulary. Hertford, 1870, 1884, 

Sell, Rev. B., — Muntalfhahdt-e CVdw. Hindustani Selections, Pts. I., 11#, and III. Madras, 
1870-71. 

‘Abdu ’I'fath, Maulavi, Saiyid, — Tohfutul Mahal, Hindustani, Persian, Arabic, and English 
Sentences and Proverbs, by Sayed Abdul Fattah Moulvi, Bombay, 187'2. 

Hoseu (? Husain), S., — Second Hhidostanee Reader, London, 1875. 

Smith V*. A., — Popular Songs of the Hamirpur Distinct in Bundelkhand, N. IV, P., Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XLIV (1875), Pt. I., pp. 389 and 5. 

Popular Songs of the Himirpur District in Bandelkliand, N, W, P., No, IT, . 

Vol. XLY. (1876), Ft. L, pp. 279 and ff. 

Badley Rev. B, H., ^ Jagjivandas, the Hindu Reformer, Indian Antiquary, Yol. VlII. (1879), 
p. 289. (Contains Selections from his works.) 

See Craven, T., in Section II. 

Trumpp E., — Die altesten Ilmdui Geiichte, Sitzungsherkhte der Koiiigl. bayer. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische Ciasse. Munohen, 1879 
(pp. 1-48). 

Temple Captain. R., — Some Hxnda Songs and Catches from the Villages of Northern India, 
Calcutta Review, LXXIY. (1882)/p. 334. * 

Folk Songs from Northirn In iia, Calcutta Reriew, LXX\III. (1884), 
pp. 273 and 295. 

Thi Hymns of the Nafigipfinth, From the papers of J, W. Parry, 
A.M.I.C.E. Indian Antiquary^ XIII. (1^584), p. 1. 

„ See Fallon, S. W. 

Aaon., — Hindustani and English Parallel Proverbs, Together with soine Persian and Hindustani 
Parallel Proverbs, Delhi, 1885. 
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Thornton, Thomas H., C.S.I., D.G.L,,— Specimen S>jfig^/t'om Punjab JAternture and Folklore^ 
Journal of the Royal A>iatlc Soci^'ty, VoL XVII. (1S80), p. 373, 
(Account of Hindi and Urdu literature of the Paiijab, p. 3^6 : Specimens, 
p. 401.) 

Fallon, S. W., — A Pictionanj of Hind^i^^tani Prorerb,^, inchoUwj many MarKvari, Panjabi^ ^faggah. 

Bhojiiuri and Tirhuti Pr(n'trbs, Saginga, FmbUms, Aph* Maxims 

and Simihe. By tJi^ lat^' S, lU, .Edited 

and revised by Captain R, C. Temple .... a«>i''ted by Lala Faqit 
Chand, Vaidi. of Delhi. Benares and London, 1886. 

Kempson, M., — First Hindystani Reader. Lithographed. (? Place oi juiblication), 1892 , 
Morris, J., ■— English Proverbs^ ivith Hindustani Paralh Is, Ca\^npur, lS 9 -h 
*Abdu 4-Majid, Hakim Maulavi, — See Krill Krishna, Raja. 

Faqir Chand, Lala, (Vaish), — See Fallon, S. AV. 

Gilbertson, G. W., — Sec LallQ Lai, 

Benmohel, N. L., — See Sluike?peav, Jolm. 

Bertrand, PAbbd, —See Garcin de Ta^^-y, do-eph IlCiudr^re. 

Lancereau, E., •— See (hn-cin <le Ta--y, dr^^eph IMioilore. 

Parry, J. W., — See Temple, Ciqualu IC 
Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Lallu Lfd. 

Tarini-charan Mitra, — See Price, Cant. AVdliam, 


Sr* Tiox lA . ■— TEXTS (alphabetically arranged under Authors’ names). 

‘Abdu ’Idah, Mir, called Miskin, — Mardyn ou Bhathial dc Mir Abdulla Miskiiu sur la Mi.rt 
tC dJ^isUm r>t dr Sf.s dnix Eib*’, traduit de I'llindrui^tani par M, Garcin 
de Tassy. Paris, 184 b. See Haidar Bakh^li (Haidari), 

,, M See also Gilchrist, J. B., in Section I [. 

‘Abdu U-lah, Saiyid, — Sec Bahadur ‘All ; Kazim ‘All Ja^^aIl, 

‘Abdu T-karim, Munshi, — See Arabian Nights. 

‘Adalat Khan. — See Amman, Mir ; Lallu Tud. 


Ahmad Khan, Saiyid, C.S.I., — Aspirn d-pmddrd, l)elbi, 1817. Asar-oass^nwid^,^ d, A Uistory 
of old and EhIps, nr GoiyminentSy and of old and neir Bnildiwis, in 
t\p District of Delhi ; compn^^cd by Syud Ahmed Kliaii. Delhi, 1854'(A 
second edition of the precediuo; ^Tlth much additional matter). Drscription 
^lomnnnds .h' B.hli en lSo2, d’ayv:, I, Bit,- IdwlonsUnd Saiyid 
JJmad Khaa, par Gar.in Ta>.y. Jo,n-nal Anatir,,,., V.. xv.' 
(1860), pp. o08 and ff. : xvi. (IsGO). pp. 190 and tl.; pp. 392 and ff. ; 
pp. 521 and tl. ; xvii. (1861), pp. 77 and ff. ; separate reprint. 

Alexander, James Edward, — See Ltisamn ‘d-dln. 

Amanatu T-lah, Maulavi, — Eidaynt G<d hlam rHi.Iuvitn ’1 . *7 7 z ir 7 

’ / ' -/ (ni.uyatn compiled by Muolwcee 

Cmanut Oollcih, m Arabic ami Evuloostanee, Translated under the 

of, a„d hy J. aUch-kt. (In two Tolumes. ,A whirb only 
\ ul. I. was published,) Calcutta, 18 U 4 . 

Ambika Datt Eyas, — See Blhari Lai. 
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Amman, Mir, — j ^ Bahar), One hundred and two pages appeared in 

Gilchrist's and ‘Abdu l-lah Mishin’s Hindee Manual or Casket of India, 
Calcutta, 1802, See Section II. 

Bagli 0 Buharj a Translation into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the 
celelraled Persian Tale entitled Qissui Chuhar Durweshf by Meer 
UinTtiun, under the su^perintendence of J, Gilchrist, Calcutta, 1804, 
Second Edition by Ghoolam Ukbur, under the superintendence of Captain 
Thomas Roebuck, Calcutta, 1813, Qhlrd Edition, 1824. Other 
Editions: Cawnpore, 1832 j Calcutta, 1834 ; Madras, 1840 ; Calcutta, 
(Title, jU*? j Tales of the Chahar Durvesh), 1847 ; Cawnpore, 

1860 ; Calcutta, 1863 ; Delhi (illustrated), 1876 ; Bombay (in Gujarati 
character), 1877 j Cawnpore, 1878 ; Delhi (illustrated), 1882, and many 
others. Lagh o Bahdr; consisting of enttrtaining Tales in the Himln- 
stani Language, By Mir Amn an of Lihli, one of the learned Katices 
formerly attached to the College of Fort William at Calcutta, A new 
Edition, carefully collated tvith orighial 3 fanuscripts ... To tchich 
is added a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring hi the Worh, by 
D. Forbes. London, 1846. Second Edition of the same, London, 1849. 
Another edition of the same. The Hindustani Text carefully printed in 
the Roman Character* To u'hich is added a Vocabulary of all the IFo/yf.'f 
occurring in the Work, by D. Forbes, London, 1850. Bdg-o-Bahdr, 
The Hindustani Text of Mir Ammarij edited in Rojnan Type, with Kotf^s 
and an introductory Chapter on the Use of the Roman Character in 
Orhntal Languages^ by M. M illiauis. London, 1859. 

The Tale of the Four Dariuesh ; translated ft'oni the Oordoo Tongue o/ 
Meer Ummun . . . by L, F, Siniih , , iciih * Notes by th^ 

Tmnslator* 3Iadras, 1825. Translation of the Bdgk o Bahdr ; or Tales 
of the Four Darwesh, from the Urdu Tongue of Mir Amman of Dikh, 
By Leiv. Ferd, Smith, New Edition revised and corrected throughout 
by D, Forbes. London, 1851. Reprint (of first edition), Lucknow, 
1870, The Bdqh o Bahdr^ or the Garden and the Spring; being th>^ 
Adventures of Sing Htdd Bakht, and the four Farwtshes : literally trans¬ 
lated from the Urdu of Mir of Delhi, With copious explanalor'f 

Notes, and aii introductory Preface, by E. B, Eastwick. Hertford, 1852. 
Another Edition, London, Hertford (printed), 1877. Bwfh o Bahdr : or 
Tales of the four Dayweshes, Translated from the Hindustani of Mir 
Amman of Dxhli, By Duncan Forbes. A new Edition, revised amt 
corrected throughout. London, 1862. 

‘ The xidventuvts of the second Duruish, extracted fronh the Bagh of 
(sic) Bnharf in Vol. II. of Price’s Hiudee and Hiiidoostanee Selectimm. 
Calcutta, 1830. See Section III. Selections .from the History of India 
and Bd^dpo Bahdr, Translated into literal English, u'ith orpious Not^^ 
on Etymology, History and Geography, by LVdalat Khun. Calcmtu. 
1877. Selections from the Prem ^-dgav and Bd>ih;0 Bahdr, Translated 
into literal English ivith copious Notes, Second Edition. By the same. 
Calcutta, 1881. 

Translated into French by M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1878. 

The Tale of the First Darwesh is given in M. J. Vinson’s Manuel de 
la Layigiie hindoustani, pp. Ill and fi. See Section II. 

Note, — The original is a translation of the Chaliar Darwe^ of Amir 
Kbusrau. 
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Anderson, Lieut. B. P., — See Nihal Chand (Lahori). 

Arabian Nights, — Hihayautool Jaleelah, Translation of Alfalijlattinolielah^ called Arabian 
lights; for the Use of the College at Fort St George. Translated by 
Moonshy Shumsooddeen Uhmed, Madras, 1836. (Contains only the 
first 200 Nights.) 

Tarjxma Alf Laila hx. (The Translation is by Munshl ‘Abdu U-Karim, 
from the English of E. Forster.) Cawnpore, 1844; 1853; 

Bombay, 1860 ; Cawnpore, 1862-03 ; i6., 1869 ; ih., 1876 : 1883-84 ; 

Delhi, 1890: Tarjuma-i Alif Laila 6a-zubdn-i-Urdu. {Do Jild hakarfdt- 
i-Ywrop.) Bomanized under the superintendence of T. W. H. Tolbort 
. . and edited by Frederic Pincott. (The first half, i. e., Jilds I. and 

II. of ‘Abdu’1-Karim's Translation.) Loudon, 1882. tSahasra Me^fanl 
Charitra. (‘Aldu ’l-Karim’s Version translated into Hindi by Pandit 
Pyare Lai.) Lucknow, 1876. 

Alf Laila Fau Maxizum. (Translated into verse in four parts, by 
Muhammad Asghar ‘All Khan Nasim, Totaram Shay an (Pts. II. and 
IIL), and Munshl Shadi Lai Chaman, respectively. Lucknow, 1861-68. 

Hazar Dastan, (A prose version by Tdtar^i Shay an.) Lucknow, 1868. 

tdiabistan-e Surttr, (An abridged translation, by Mirzu Rajab *Ali 
Beg, Surur.) Lucknow, 1886. 

Alf Laila. (A translation by Muhammad Htoid ‘All Kh an, Hamid.) 
Cawnpore, 1890. 

§halislun-e Hairat* (A translation in the form of a novel, by Mirza 
Hairat of Delhi, illustrated.) Delhi, 1892. 

Alf Laila-e Dumjdzdd^ also called Ma shsh ata-e Ba gh dad. (An imitation 
of the Arabian Nights, by Mirza Hairat of Delhi). Delhi, 1892. 

Aybdhya Singh Upadhyay, Pandit, called Hari Audh, — Thlth Hindi led Thdth, or an original 
Indian story in Hindustani^ by Pandit Ayodhya Sinha Upadliya, 
(Hari Oudh) of Nizamabad, N.-W. P. Edition in Nagarj characters, 
Bankipore, 1899. Edition in Persian characters, Bankipore and (printed) 
Allahabad, 1902. 

(This, like the ^ Kalidni Theth Hindi-me" of In^a AllJh, is in pure 
Hindi, absolutely free from both Persianisation arid Sanskrilisation. 
L nlike the older work, the idiom is that of Hindi, rather than that of 
Urdu. This is most noticeable in the order of the words.) 

‘Azizu ’d-din Ahmad, — Kanlz Fatima. Lahore, 1895. 

Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir, — LJchlagiHindee or Indian Ftides, translated from a Persian Verstoxx of the 
Eitoopudes. or Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhadoor Ulee, under the 
fluperhitendence of J. Gilchrist, Calcutta, 16u3. Other Editions : Madras, 
1815; Bombay, 1875 ; Madras, 1879. AHldk i Hindi, or Indian 
Lillies. Translated into Z rdu from a Persian Versioxi of the Hitopadesa, 
by Mir Bahadur Ali . , , Edited, xvith an Introduction and Hotes^ 

by Syed Abdoolali. London, 1868. Extracts from the book will be 
found in Price s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, See Section III. 

Sec Hasan, Mir. 

Banerjea, K. M., — See Lallu Lai. 

Eaness, J. P., See Lallu Lai 
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Barker, W> B., — See Mazhar ^Ali Khan Wila. 

Beames, J., — See Chand Bardai. 

Bell, C. W. Bowdler, — See Hasan, Mir. 

Benznohel, 2?. Zj., — See Sher *Ali Afsos. 

Bertrand, l’Abb4, — See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidar!) ; Sher ‘All Afsos; Tahsinu ’d-d!n. 

Bhairaya-pras^a, — See Lallu Lai. 

Bihiuri Lai, — The Stitsiit/a of Biharee, with a Commentary entitled the Lain ChundriJca; by Shree 
Lulho Lai Knvi, Bhak'ha Moonshee, in the College of Fort William. 
Calcutta, 1819. A revised edition issued from the Office of the Superin¬ 
dent of Government Printing, India, in 1896, by G. A, Grierson. It is 
entitled ^The Satsaiyd of Bihan^ivith a Commentary entitled Lala Candrikdy 
by Qri Lallu Lai Kavi/ Several editions have been published by native 
presses, amongst which may be mentioned IStihgara-saptasati, Benares, 
1873. (This includes a Sanskrit metrical version and a Sanskrit com¬ 
mentary, both by Paramananda Pandit); ^ri-Bihari Sat-sai satik, Hari- 
prahas Tiha sahit, Benares, 1892. (Has an excellent commentary by 
Hari Prakas) ; Bihari-Bihar, Benares, 1898. (Has an introduction, 
and a commentary in the Kundaliya metre by Ambika Datt Byas.) 

Burton, Sir Richard P., — See Mazhar ‘All Khan AVila. 

Carmichael-Smyth, — See Smyth. 

Chaman, — See Kazim ‘All Jawan, 

Chand Bard&i, —• Only portions of the text liave been printed. Parts have been edited by Mr. J. 

Beames, and by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, C.I.E., in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
The latter gentleman has also translated a section of the portion which he 
edited. Canto I. has also been edited in Benares by Pandit Mohanlal 
Yishnulal Pandya, under the title of M. F. Fandias Manuscript of 
the Friihvirdj Bdsdu of Chand Barddi, edited in the original old Hindi 
with critical Notes by Pandit^ Sfc, Benares, 1887,1888, A continuation 
is now (1902) being issued in Benares by the Nagarl Prachiirini Sabha. 
The following are the principal works dealing with the poem :— 

Tod, Col, James, — Rajasthan, passim. See especially, Vol. L, 
pp. 254, 614, 623. Also," The Vow of Sa njogta 
(a translation of an episode in the poem), 
Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXV., pp. 101-112, 
197-211, 273-286. 

Beanies, J., — On Chand's Foeras. Proceedings, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, 1868, p. 242. 

„ The Nineteenth Booh of the Gestes of Frithirdj by 

Chand Bardai^ entitled ‘ The Marriage of 
Fadniamti^ literally translated from the old 
Hindi. Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXXVIII (1869), Pt. I., p. 145. 

,, Reply to Mr. Groxose, lb., p. 171* 

,, Translations of selected Portions of Booh I. of Chand's 

Epic. Journal Bengal Asiatic Societv. 
Vol.XLI(l872),Pt. I., p. 42. 
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Beames J., — List of the Boohs contained in ChanrVs Poem^ th^ 
Pritldrajn Rdso* Ib*, p. 204, 

,, Letter (ou his edition of Chand). Proceetlings^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 187o, p. 122. 

„ Studies in the Grammar of Chand Barddi. JournaU 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL XLI (1873), 
Ft. I., p. 1G5. 

,, Translation from the first Booh of the Prithirdja 

Rds ni. By Kavi Chand Barddi. Inoian 
Antiqaary^ VoL I (1872), p. 261L 

Crrowsa, F. S.y — The Porms of Chand Barday. JournaU Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, VoL XXXVII (18C8). 
Ft. I., p. 111). 

jr Farther Notts on the Prithirdjrdyasa. Ih.. 

VoL XXXVIII (1809), Ft. 1., p. J. 

,, Translations from Chanda Ib.^ p. 161. 

,y Rejoin ler to Mr. Beaines, Ib.^ VoL XXXIX 

(1870), Ft. L, p. 02. 

>» A Metrical Version of thp openinej Stanzas of 

ChaiuVs Prithirdj Rdsan. lb., Vol. XII 
(1873), Ft. I., p. 329. 

Syamal Das, Kaviraj, — The Antignity, Authenticity and Genuinr- 
ness of the Bine called the Pnthi Raj lidsd. 
and commonly ascribed to Chand Barda^. 
JournaU Bengal A>iatic Society, Vol. LV 
(1886), Ft. I, p. 5. 

Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya, Paridit, — The D>fence of Prifhi- 
rdj RdsL Benares, 1887. This is a reply to 
the preceding. 

Syam Simdar DAs, — Arranjement of the Chapters of the 
Prithif aj-Raso. Indian Antigimry, V oL 
XXXI (1902), p. 499. 

See also ‘ Ao/he sur un poone historiqiie indien compose par Tchand^ 
harde du xii" si clef Jo^trnal Asiatiqne, 

11., i. (1828). p. 1.30. 

Cliat, Ii., — Set- lo^fi Allah Khan, called India. 

Court. Major Henry, — See Muhammad Rafr; Sher ‘All Ai3G>. 


Eastwick, E, D., - Ai.mia.,, Mir; Hanru ’d-Au Ahmad; Ih.rim ‘All; Lallfi Lrd • Ma/Iiai 
•AH Khria Wila. 

Feer, L., S*'e Kit/ain ’All dawun 

Forbes, Dunoau. ^ S.e Amman. Mir; Haidar Th.kh^ (Haidari); Ikrum ‘All; Mazhar ‘All 
Kh an M ild. 

Garcia de Tassy. Joseph Heliodore, - Sec -Abdu l-llh, Mir, called Miskla; Ahmad Khan, 
baiy.d, C..S.I. ; Amman, ilu-; ikram -All ; Muhammad TaqI. Mir : Nihal 
_ Cf'iiheri); Tahsiun'd-din; VValiu’I-lah, Shah. 

Ghulam Akbar, — See Hatizu ’d-Jln Ahmad. 

Gaulam Haidar, — See Ikram ‘Ali ; xMuhauimad Kafi‘. 
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Gbulam Muhammad, MunsM, — See Mazhar ^Ali Kh an Wila, 

Gh ulam Qadir, — See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad, 

Gilchrist, J. H. B., — See Amaaatu ’1-lah ; Amman, Mir ; Bahadur ‘All, Mir ; Haidar Bakhsh 
(Haidar!); Kazim ‘All Jawan; Hasan, Mir; Nihal Chand (L^ori); 
Sher ‘All Afsds. 

Giridhar Goswami, — See Sur Das. 

Grierson,G, A., — See Bihari Lai. 

Growse, P. S., C.I.E,, — See Chand Bardai. 

Hafizu 'd“din Ahmad, — The Khirucl TJfroz (Khirad-afruz), or the Ayar Danish of Ahool Fuzl, 
translated into Hindoosfaneey by Muoluwee ShueJch Huffeez Ood-deen 
Ahmud, Calcutta, 1805 or 1803 (Incomplete), The Khirud Ufroz; 
originally translated into the Hhidoostanee Language, by Muoluvee 
Hafeez ood^Deen TJhmnd^ from the Uyar Danish, icritten by the celebrated 
Shuehh Vbool Fazl, Frime Minister to the Illustrious TJkbur, Emjperor of 
Mindoostan, Revised,compared with the original Fersian, and prepared for 
the Press, by Captain Th. Roebuck Tvith the Assistance of Moulayee 
Kazim Ulee and Moonshees Ghoolam Ukbur, Mirzae Beg and Ghoolam 
Qadir. Calcutta, 1815. Khxrad-Afroz {the Illuminator of the Under¬ 
standing) by Alaulavi Hafizu d-din, A new Edition, of the Hindustani 
Text, carefully revised, with Notes, critical and explanatory : by Edward 
Eastwick, F,R.S., F.S.A,, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at 
Hailey bury College. Hertford, 1857. The Kkirud-Ufroz : translated 
from the Oordoo into English, and followed by a Vocabulary oj the 
difficult Words and Phrases occurring in the text, by T, P. Manuel. 
(Qnly a portion of the Work has been translated.) Calcutta, 1861. 

{N,B .—Abu’l Fazl’s Ayar-e Danish is a simpler Persian version of 
IJiisain ibn ‘All al-Kashifi's Anwar-e Suhaill.) 

Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari), Saiyid, — Araish-e Mahjih Published by AIunsiM Qudratu- ^l-lah, 
Calcutta, 1803, Araesay Mehfeel, A translatiori into the Hhidoostanee 
Tongue of the celebrated Persian Tale entitled QussH,e Hatini Tai, 
executed under the direction of John Borihwick Gilchrist ... by Sueed 
Hydurbux Hydree. Bombay, 1845. Many other editions in India, 
Among them one in the Nagarl character, (Calcutta, (?) 18i5), and one 
in the Gujarati character (Bombay, 1877). 

(A.B*—There is another, altogether different, Arai^-e Mahfii, dealing 
with the history of India, by Sher ‘All Afsos.) 

,, ,, Tota Kuhanee. A Translation into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the 

popular Persian Tales entitled Tooiee Numn, by Sneyud Hueder Bukhsh 
Hueduree, Under the Superintendence of J. Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1804. 
(An edition of four pages of this work had previously appeared in 1802 in 
Gilchrist's Hindee Manual,) Other Editions: Calcutta, 1836; ib,, 1839; 
Bombay, 1840; Madras, 1841 ; Bombay, 1844 ; Delhi, 1859 ; Cawnpore, 
1864; Bombay, 1870, and many others, Tota Kahdni; or Tales of a 
Parrot, in the Hindustani Language, Translated by Saiyid Haidar 
Balfhsh, Sur named Haidari , , . a new Edition with , 

a Vocabulary of all the words occurring in the Text, by D. Forbes. London, 

1852, 
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The Totd Kahdnl; or Tales of a Parrot, translated from Saiyil 
Haidar BaHsh's Hindustani Version of Muhammad Qdsim^s Persian 
Abridgment oj KaJchshabVs Tuft Kama, by G. Small. London, 1875. 

Haidar Ba^sh (Haidari), Saiyid, — Gooli Muglifirut; or the Flower of Forgiveness, being an 
Account , * • of those Moosnhnans called Shoohuda or Martyrs, from 

the Time of Moohummnd, to the Heath of Hoosuen at Karbula* By Meer 
Hnedur Bukhsh Hueduree. Calcutta, 1812. 

Les Seances de Haidari, recits historiques et Hegiaques sur la Vie et laMort 
des principatu Martyrs musulmanes, Ouvrage traduit de VHindoustani, 
par M. FxVbbe Bertrand, . . . suivi de VElegie de Mishin, traduite 

de la mime Langue, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1845. 

,, ,, See Sher 'All Af&us. 

Hairat, Mirza, — See Arabian Nights. 

Hall, F. E., — See Lallu Lai. 

Hari Praka&, — See Bihurl Lul. 

Hari&Chandra, — See Sur Das. 

Hasan, Mir, — Sihr-ool-huyan (Sihru ’1-bayan) or Mmnuwee of Meer Husun, being a History of 
the Prince Benu^eer, in Hindoostanee Verse. Published under the 
patronage of the College ol Fort William in Bengal. Calcutta, 1805. 
Many other editions, such as Cawnpore, 1862, 1874; Meerut, 1876* 
Cawnpore, 1878. Kusri Benuzeer {Nas/’-e Benazir), or a prose Version by 
Meer Buhadoor Ulee, oJ the Sihr ool buyan, an enchanting Fairy Tale 
in Hindoostanee Verse, by Meer Husun; composed for the use of the 
Hindoostanee Students in the College of Fort William, under the 
superintendence of John Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803. The Kasr-i Be-nazir 
An Eastern Fairy Tale, translated from the Urdu by C. W. Bowdler Bell.' 
Calcutta, Hull (printed), 1871. 

, „ See also Nihal Chand (Luhori). 

Herklots, — See Ja‘far Sharif. 

Hoornle, A. P. B., C.I.E., — See Chand Bardai. 

Hollings, Capt. W., — See Lallu Lai; Mazhar ‘All Khan Wild. 

Ikram ‘Ali, — Hhudnu 's-safd. Translated from the Arabic by Maulavi I. ‘A. Calcutta 1811 
Other editions, Madras, 1840; Bombay, 1844; second'edition, edited by 
Gbulam Haidar, Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, 1848 ; Delhi, 1851 • Lahore 
(?) 1855; Lucknow, 1862; Madras, 1862; Lahore, 1868 ;’Bombay, 1870- 
Bangalore, 1872 ; Madras, 18/2; Madras, 1879 ; Bulandshahr, 1882 ; and 
otliers. InfMab-i IHwd.nu 's-saji (Selections from the I S) Edited 
l.y J. Michael, London, 1829. Ilclwanu-s-safi. Translated from the 
Arabic mto Hindustani, bij Maulaiei Ikram 'AH. A new Edition revised 
and corrected, by Duncan Forbes ... and Dr. Charles Bien 
London, 1862. T/<e Ikhwan-us-sa/a . . . Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1862. 

4 complete Vocabulary to the Ikhwan-oos-suffa; with etymological 
Illustrations of . . . difficult Words. By T. P. Manuel. Calcutta, 
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An English Translation of the Akhwa-noos-safa, by Moonshee Syed 
Hoossain. Madras, 1855. The Ikhwan-oos-sitffa, translated from the 
Original Oordoo into English Prose, and followed by a Vocabulary of the 
difficult Words . • . occurring in the Text, by T. P. Manuel. 

Calcutta, 1860. llchwdnu-s-safd ; or Brothers of Purity, Translated from 
the Hindustani of Maulavx Ikram ^All, by John Platts, Esq., — Carried 
through the Press by Edward B, Eastwick. London, 1869, 

Les Animaux, ex trait du Tuhfat Ihhwan ussafa . . . traduit 

fapres la Version hindoustanie par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1864. 

Insha Allah. Kh an, called Insha, — KulUyat-e IusIm Allah Khan. The complete works, Delhi, 

1855 ; Lucknow, 1876. 

A Tale by Insha Allah Khan. Communicated and translated by 
L. Clint, Esq. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI (1852), 
pp. 1 and ff. Continuation, translated by the Rev, S. Slater. Vol. XXIV 
(1855), pp. 79 and ff. (This is the celebrated tale commonly called 
‘ Kahanx theth Hindi~me,^ which has frequently appeared in Indian School¬ 
books such as ‘ Gut^kdl Its value consists in its style, which, though 
pure and elegant Urdu and fully intelligible to the Musalmaus of Delhi 
and Lucknow, does not contain a single Persian word. On the other 
hand, it is equally free from the Sanskritisms of Pandits, The idiom 
(including the order of the words) is distinctly that of Urdu, not of Hindi. 
In this last respect, it differs from the work of Ayodhya Singh UpMhyay, 
in which the order of words is that usual in Hindi. 

„ See also Section II, 

IHisamu ?d-dia, — Shigurf ndma-e Wilayat, or Excellent Intelligence concerning Europe; being 
the Travels of Mirza Jtesa Modeen in Great Britain and France^ 
Translated from the original Persian Manuscript into Hhidoostanee, ivith 
an English Versio7i and Kates, by James Edward Alexander. London, 
1827. 

Ja‘far Sharif, — Qanoon-e-lslam, or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India; comprising a full 
and exact Account of their various Rites and Ceremonies . . . 

Jafur Shurreef composed under the Direction of, and translated by G. A. 
Herklots. London, 1832. 

Jarrett, Capt. H. S., — See Muhammad Rafi‘. 

Kali Krishpa, Baja, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Kazim ‘Ali Jawan (Mirza) and Lallu Lai, — Singjiasun Butteesee, or Anecdotes of the 
celebrated Bilcramajeet, . . . translated into Hindoostanee from the 

BnyB,hdk,ha of Soondur Kubeeshicur, by Meerza Kazim Ulee Juwan, 
and Shree Lulloo Lai Kub. Calcutta, 1805. Second Edition, Calcutta. 
1816. Other Editions: Calcutta, 1839; Agra, 1843; Bombay, 1854; 
Lucknow, 1862; Benares, 1865 ; Lucknow, 1870 ; ib, same date ; Delhi. 
1875 ; Lucknow, 1877 ; Meerut, 1882. All the above are in the Nagari 
character. In the Gurmukhi character, Lahore, 1876. In the Persian 
character. Agra, (?) 1866; Lucknow, (?) 1868. 

^inghhsan Battm manzum (a metrical version), by Rang L^, alias 
Chamaii, Cawnpore, 1869; ih„ 1871, 
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Selections (in the N^ari character) in Vol. II. of Shakespear’s 
MuntalJtabd(-i-Eindu See Section III. 

Singhdsan Battxsl . . . irayislated into Eindli from the Sanskrit^ 

by Lalluji Lai Kahi ... A 7i€w edition . . . icith copious 

Koies by Syed Abdoollah. London, 1869, 

A Throne of Thirty-two Images, or the Buttris Shitighashun. (Trant?lated 
into English.) Calcutta, 1888. 

Contes indiens, Les trente-deux Recxts de Trone (Batris-Sihhasan) on 
les Merveilleux Exploits de Vikramaditya, traduits , . . par L. Peer. 

(Collections de Chansons et de Contes populaires, Yol. YI.) Paris, 1881. 

(Extracts from the S. B. in J. Y ins on’s Manuel de la Langue 
Eindoustani, pp. 150 and ff.) See Section II. 

KapjiMi ‘All Jawan (Mirza), — Sukoontula Natuk; being an Appendix to the English and 
Hindoostanee Dialogues [by J. B. Gilchrist], in the Universal Character, 
London, 1826. Another Edition, Lucknow, 1875, See Section II. 

,, See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad ; Muhammad Eati*, commonly called Sauda; 

Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

Kempson, M,, — See Nazir Ahmad. 

Lak&bmaii Siiigh, Haja, — Bakuntala or the Lost Ring; a Sanskrit Drama of Kalulas, translated 
into Frose and Verse^ with yioies by Kuhwar [Baja] Laehman Sinba, 
Deputy Collector, N.-W. P. [pp. 95-175 of Siva Prasad’s Hindi Selections 
(1867).] Another Edition, Benares, 1897. 

The ^akuntald in Eindl. The Text of Kahtar Lachhman Sink 
critically edited, ivith grammatical, idiomaiicah and exegetkal Notes, by 
F. Pincott. London, 1876. 

Ijallu Lai, — Frem Sdgar ; or the History of Krishnn, translated into Hindee, hy Shree Lnlloo 
Lai Kith, Calcutta, 1803, 1805, 1810, 1825 (with Vocabalary), 1831, 
(edited by Yogadhyan Mtsra), 1842, and many other editions in India. 
In the Gujarati character, Bombay, 1854, (illustrated) 1862. Ihe Frem 
^ugar; or the Ocean of Love, being a History of Krishn, according to the 
tenth Chapter of the Blidgavai of Vydsadev, translated into Hindi from 
the Braj BKdkhd of Chatnrhhuj Misr, hy Lalh'i Ldl, late Bhdkhd Munski 
of the College of Fort William, A new edition with a Vocabulary, 
by Edward B. Eastwick, M.R.A.S. Hertford, 1851. Selections from 
the Frem Sdgar . , , The Hindi Text prhited in the Roman 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary to the entire work. By J. F, 
Baness. Calcutta, 1875. Second Edition, 1880. 

Translations. The Frem Sagur, Translated into English, by Capt. 
W. Hollings. Calcutta, 1848. Second Edition, 1867. Another, 
Allahabad, 1900. Frem ^dgar; or the Ocean of Love, Literally 
translated from the Hindi of Shri Lallu Ldl Kah into English, By 
Edward B. Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. London, 1867, 

Selections from the Frem Sdgar and Bdgh-o Bahar, Translated into 
literal English, with copious Notes, By ‘Adalat J^an. Second Edition, 
Calcutta, 1881. 
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Iiallu — Rajfietti : or Tales exhibiting the moral Doctrines, and the civil and military 
Policy of the Hindoos, Translated from ike original Sanscrit of Narayun 
Pundit into Braj B,halcjha, By Shree Lnlloo Lai Kub. Calcutta, 1809. 
Other Editioi^, 1827 y A^ra, 1843. Jtdja^nitiy a Collection of 
Hindu Apologues, with a Preface, Notes, and supplementary Glossary, By 
F. E, H[all3, Allahabad, 1854 Other Editions ; Lucknow, 1873; 
Calcutta, 1878. Third Edition, revised and published for the use 
of the Board of Examiners. By the Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea and 
Lt.-Col. A. C. Toker. Calcutta, 1883. 

Rdjaniti ya PancKopdkhydn, A Hndi Version, by Bhairava-prasada, 
of the Braj-Bhakha Text of L. L. Bombay. 1854. Another Edition, 
Bombay, 1866. 

The Rdjrdti; or Tales exhibiting . . . . , Hindoos, Translated 
literally from the Hindi of Shri Lallu Lai Kahy into English, by 
J. R. A. S. Lowe- Calcutta, 1853. 

Analysis ei Extraits dti Radj-niii, By M. ^Id. Lancereau, Journal 
Asiatique, IV,, xiii. (1849), p, 71. 

,, Madho Btlas ; Tale of Madko and Sulochan, in poetry (done into Hindi from the 
Sanserif), by Lallu Ji Lall Kabi. Agra, 1846. Other Editions: Calcutta, 
1868; Calcutta, (?) 1870. I have been unable to trace the earlier 
editions. 

See Bibari Lai; Kazim ‘Ali Jaw^; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila ; Muhammad TaqI. 

Lai Kavi, — The Ch,hutru Prukash, a Biographical Account of Chfiutru Sal, Raja of Boondelkhund, 
by Lai Kuvu Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor of Hindee and 
Hiudoostanee in the College of Fort William. Published under the 
authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction. Calcutta, 
1829. 

History of the Boondelas, by W. B. Pogson. Calcutta, 1828. 
(A translation of the Chhatra Prakas.) 

Lancereau, E., ^ See Lallu Lai; Mazhar *Ali Kbm Wila. 

Lees, W. Nassau, — See Ikram ^Ali; ^er ‘Ali Afsos. 

Lowe, J. B. A. S., — See Lallu Lab 

Mahdi *Ali Khan. — See Nihal Chand (Lahori). 

Manuel, T. P., — See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad; Ikram ‘Ali. 

Mazhap ‘Ali Khan Wila, and Lallu Lai, — Buetal Pucheesee ; being a Collection of twenty- 
five Stories, related by the Demon Buetal to the Raja Bicriimajeet, trans¬ 
lated into HindoQStanee from the Bnijb,hahfia of Soorut Kiiheeshww\ bv 
JVInzhur Ulee Khani Vila, and Shree LuUoo Lai Kub. Calcutta, 1805. 
Other editions, Calcutta, 1809, 1834; Agra, 1843 ; Calcutta, 1849; 
Indore, 1849; Bombay, 1857; Calcutta, 1860; Calcutta, 1870 ; Benares, 
(illustrated) 1876 ; (?) Delhi, 1876. Also printed in Vol. I. of Price’s 
Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, 1830. See Section III. The Baitdl 
Pachisi; or Twenty-five Tales of a Demon, Anew Edition of the Hindi Text, 
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with each Word expressed in the ffindiistdni Character immediately under 
the corresponding Word in the Kdgari; and with a perfectly literal English 
interlinear Translation^ accompanied by a free translation in English at 
the foot of each page, and. explanatory Kotes, by W. B. Barker . . . 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford, 1855. Baifal Pachchisi. A new 
and corrected Edition, with a vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the 
Text, by D. Forbes. London, 1857. 

BytaUPuchisi; or the Twenty-five Tales of Bytal^ translated from 
the Brujhhaliha into English by Rajah Kalee-Krishen Bahadur, Calcutta, 
1834. The Byial Pucheesee : translated into English^ by W, Hollings. 
Calcutta, 1860. Another Edition, z6.1866. Reprinted, Allahabad, 1900. 
The Baital-PacMsi • . . translated from Dr, Porbes*s new and 

corrected Edition, by Ghulam Mohammad Munshi. Bombay, 1868. 
Vihram and the Vampire, or Tales of Hindu Devilry, Adapted (from the 
Baital Paclusl) by Sir Richard F. Burton. London, 1870. The BaitTil 
Pachisi, or Twentyfive Tales if a Sprite, Translated from the Hindi 
Text of D. Forbes by J. Platts. London, 1871. 

Extraits du BctdUjiatchisi (traduits) par M. Ed. Lancereaiu Journal 
Asiatique, IV., xviii., xix. (1851-52). 

Bibliotheh onentalischer Mdrchen nnd Erzahlangen in dentscher 
Bearbeitungmit FAnleitung, Anmerkungen nnd 'Sachweisen, L Bundchen, 
Baital Paclusi Oder die funfundzwanzig Erzdhlungen eines Dctmon, In 
dent seller Bearbeitung, &c. By Hermann Oesterley. Leipzig, 1873. 

Michael, J., — See Ikram ‘AH. 


Mirza Beg, — See Hiifizu ’d-diii Ahmad. 


Mohanlal Vish^iulal Pahdya, Pariait, — Sec Cliand Bardai. 
Muhammad As^ar ‘Ali Khan Nasim, — See Arabian N%-hts. 
Muhammad Aalam, See Muhammad Rafp. 


Muhammad Fair, — See Nihal Chaml (Luliori). 

Muhammad Hamid ‘Ali Khan, Hamid, — See Arabian Nights. 

Muhammad Rafis commouly called Sauda, _ A'uinyat-e SaujA (spelt IM 
.oobyafSowla) or Selections from the poetical Worhs of Ro/a,, oos Souda. 
by Moulavee Muhammud Uslam a.id Kazim Ulee Juwan. Calcutta. ISlo! 
Vccuu Edition revised and enlarged, by Moulowe Golam Ilyder. Calcutta 
lh4i. Munteclf>p,-i MusnawiySt.i Sauda. Revised Edition, by Captain 
H. Jan-et . Calcutta. 1^75. Selections from the Kulliyat or JrrpleU 
cf Ztir.a Reifi-oos-Sauda . . , literally transited by JIaio. 
Heiiiy Court. Siml^ 1872. Editions of his complete works, _ LlUyat- 
eSaodo. Poetical Morks of Mirza Muhammad Rafl‘ (Sauda). Ddlii. 
ia-j-i. Cawnpore, 1872, 1888. 

Muhammad Ramazan, — See Nihal Chand (Luhdri). 

Mal^aminad Taqi Khan, called Hawas,^ - lailt Majnun-e Eawas. (The Story of the Loves oi 

Cawnpore. 1844; Calcutta. 1848 : Luckuow 
1802; 130J ; Cawnpore, 1874; ib., 1882 ; ib,, 1885. 
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Mu^mmad Taqi, Mir, — Kooliyat Meer Tuqee ; The poems of Meer Mohummicd Tuqee, cow- 
prising the Whole of numerous and celebrated Compositions in the 
Oordoo, or polished Language of Hindoostany edited by [Kazim ‘All 
Jawaa and other] learned Moonshees attached to the College of Fort 
Williain. Calcutta, 1811. SkoouluyS ishq (8ho>la^e ‘/si?) ^ The Flame 
of Love : a Hindoostanee Foeniy hy Meer Mohummud Tuqee. Edited by 
William Carmichael Smyth. London, 1820. (This poem will also be 
found in Lallu Lai’s La^if-e Hindi. See Section HI.) Conseils aux 
manvais Poetes, Po'eme de Mir Takiy traduit de Vhindoiistaniy par M. 
Garcia de Tassy. Journal AsiatiquCy VIL (1825), pp. 300 and ff. 
Separate reprint, Paris, 182(5- Consigli a» cattivi poeti (translation of 
foregoing into Italian by Pugliesi Pico), Palermo, 1891, The Hinddstaiil 
text of this poem will be found on p, 124 of J. Vinson’s Manuel de la 
Langue Eindoustanu Paris, 1899. See Section IL Satire coat re les 
Ignorants (literal translation of original), by J. Vinson in Pevue de 
Linguistiquey XXIV (1891), pp. 101 and ff. 

,, „ See Lallu Lai. 

Nazir, — See Wali Mul^ammad. 

Kazir Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, — Mir'atu H-^arUu (A Hindostiini Novel, especially intended 
for women.) Cawnpore, 1869 ; Lucknow, 1869 ; Cawnpore, 1875 ; 
Bareilly, 1880; Allahabad, 1885 ; Delhi, 1839, The Bride"s Mirror or 
Mir~atu l-Arus. Edited in the Eoman Character with a Vocabulary and 
Eotes by G. E, Ward. London^ 1899- 

Banatu (A Tale of Indian Life, — a sequel to the pre¬ 

ceding.) Agra, 1868; tA, 1872; Cawnpore, 1879; Agra, 1888; Cawn¬ 
pore, 1882; ib,t 1888. 

Tauhatu \-na8uh. (A novel on the importance of education and 
religious training.) Agra, 1874; Cawnpore, 1879; Allahabad, 1885 ; 
Delhi, 1889; Lahore, 1895, The Taid)atu~n~Nasiik {Repentance of 
Nussooh') of Manlvi Mdji Hdjiz Eazir Ahmed of Delhi . • , Edited 

with Notes and Index, by M. Kempson. London, 1886. Second Edition 
of the first five chapters, with annotations and vocabulary by the same. 
London, 1890, 

The Repentance of Nussooh, Translated from the original Hindustani 
by M. Kempson, London, 1884. 

(Extract from the Taubatu ’n-nasuh, in J. Vinson’s Manuel de la 
Langue Hindo^iStani, pp. 120 and If. See Section II.) 

Nihal Chand (Lahori) and Sher ‘Ali Afsos, — {Gul-e Bakawali, also called Mazhah-e ^Isjpp) 
Gooli Bukawnlee, a Tale translated from the Persian into Hindoostanee, 
by Moonskee Nihal Chund, under the superintendence of J. Gilchrist. 
Calcutta, 1804. Muzhnbi Ishq, on the Gooli Bakawulee, written in the 
Oordoo Dialect, by Moonshee Nihal Chund . . , and afterwards 

revised by Meer Sher Ulee Ufsos . . . Second Edition. Revised , , . 
by T. Roebuck. Calcutta, 1815. Another Edition, edited by Muham¬ 
mad Faiz and l^fuham’nad Ramazan, Calcutta, 1827; Another Edition. 
Calcutta, 1832. Muzuhai Ash. A Translation into the Hindoostanee 
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Tongue of the popular Persian Tales^ entitled GooUn Bucavslejf^ by 
Moonsey Neebalchund Lahoree, under the superintendent (^tc) of John 
Gilchrist. Sixth Edition. Bombay, 1843. Other editions, C^cutta, 1846 ; 
Lucknow, 1848 ; Bombay, 1850 (in one volume with Mahdi ‘All Oan's 
Yusuf Zulaxlzha and Mir Hasan’s Sihru H-layan') ; Cawnpore, 1851; 
Delhi, 1852; Cawnpore, 1859; lA, 1869; Delhi, 1872 (in the Nagari 
character); zA., 1873 (with illustrations); ib^ 1887 (Nagari character); 
Cawnpore, 1875; Lucknow, 1875; i5., same year; Cawnpore, 1876; 
Delhi, 1876; Cawnpore, 1877 (illustrated); ih., 1879; Delhi, 1879; 
Madras, 1879 ; Delhi, 1881 (illustrated); Benares, (?) 1887; Cawnpore, 
1889. 

Extracts from the Gooli Bukawullee are in Vol.II. of Price’s Hindee 
and Sindoostanee Selections. See Section III. 

A translation into Enghsh by Lieut. R. P. Anderson was published in 
Delhi in 1851. I have not seen it. 

Ahrege du Roman hindoustani intitule La Rose de Bakawalu Journal 
Asiatiquey IL, xvi. (1835), pp. 193 and 338. Separate reprint, par 
M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1835. La Doctrine de VAmour 014 
Taj-ulmuluk et Bakawali, Roman de Philosophie religvueusej par N«Aal 
Chand de Delhi {sic), traduit de VEindoustanh par M. Garcin de Tassy. 
Paris (in Revue de VOrient), 1858. 

Oesterly, Hermann, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Paramananda, Pandit, — See Bihari Lai. 

Pico, Puglieae, — See Muhammad Taql, Mir. 

Pincott, Frederic, — See Arabian Nights ; Lakshman Singh, Raja. 

Platts, John, ^ See Ikram ‘Ali; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Pogson, W, B., —' See Lai Kavi. 

Price, Capt. William, — See Amman, Mir; Bahadur *An, Mir ; Lai Kavi; iVIazhar ‘Ali 
Wila ; Nihal Chand (Lahori); Sher ‘All Afsos, 

Pyare Lai, Papdit, —» See Arabian Nights. 

Rajab ‘All Beg, Sxirur, Miraa, — See Arabian Nights. 

Bang Lai (Chaman), — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawau. 

Rieu, Dr. Charles, — See Ikram ‘Ali. 

Boebuck, Capt. Thomas, — See Amman, Mir; Hafjzu ’d-din Ahmad; Nibal Chand (Lahori). 
Saiyld Hasain, Muns^, — See Ikram ‘All. 

Sardar, — See Sur Das. 

8anda, — See Muhammad Rafi^ 

^adi Lai Chaman, See Arabian Nights. 

Shakespear, John, — See Karim ‘Ali Jawan ; Sher ‘Ali Afsos. 

Shamsu *d-din Aljtnad, Munshi, — See Arabian Nights. 
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Sher ‘Ali AfdOS, Mir, — Urdu, The Rose Garden of Hindoostan; translated from Shyhh 

Sadee'^s original Nurserg or Persian Goolistati of Sheeraz, by Meer Sher 
Ulee Ufsos . , . under the direction and superintendence of John 

Gilchrist, Calcutta, 1802. Otlier Editions, Calcutta, 1808; Madras, 
1844; Bombay, 1846; Dehli, 1848; Bombay, 1851 (without prefatory 
matter). 

,, ,, Ara'ish-i muhjil, being a Sistorg in the Sindoostanee Language of the Hindoo 

Princes of Dihlee from Joodishtur to Pithoura, Coynpiled from the Khool- 
asut-ool-Hind {of Sujan Rdg~\ and other Antlioriiies, by Meer Sher Ulee 
Ufsos. Calcutta, 1808. Other Editions: Calcutta, 1848; Lahore, 1867 ; 
Lucknow, 1870. The Araish-i-mahfil, printed for the use of the junior 
Members of Her Majesty^s Indian Cii'il Services, Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by W. Nassau Lees. Calcutta, 1863, 

Selections from this work will be found in Shakespear's Muntalchahdt- 
i-Hindi (1817) and in Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections (1830). 
See Section III. 

The Araish^i-mahfL or the Ornament of the Assernblg^ literallij trans¬ 
lated from the Oordoo by M, H. Court. Allahabad, 1871 ; Second Edition, 
Calcutta, 1882. 

Ardi^ e Mahifil or Asseviiblaje of Ornament (sic). Ten Sections of a 
Description of India, being the most interesting Portion of J. ShaMespear s 
Muntalxhahdt-i-Hindi , , , Translated from the Hindoostanee and 

accompanied wM Kotes, explanatory and grammatical^ by N. L. Benmohel. 
Dublin, 1847, 

Qiielque Lignes sur les Sciences des hides^ extraites d‘i VAraich-i- 
Mahfl, de Mir Cher Ahj Afsos, et traduifes de VHindo^istnni, par M. 
Garein de Tassv, Journal Asiatique, IX. (1826), pp. 97 and ff. 

Qitelqiie Lignes sur les Fruits ft les Fleurs de VHindoetan, extraites 
de VAraich-i-Mahfl, ou Staiistique et Histoire de THindoslan, par Mir 
Cher-Alg-AfSOS, et traduif^ de VHindonstanu par M, Garein de Tassy. 
Journal Asiatique^ XI. (1827), pp. 94 and 

Hii^toire dii R'egne des Paadavas dans HHindonStan^ traduite du Texte 
hindoustani de VAraich-i Mahfil de Mir Cher-i-AU Afsos, Par M. 
TAbbe Bertrand. Journal Asiatiqne, III., xiv., 1842, pp. 71 and ff. 

Histoire des Eois de THindoustan aprh les Pandacas^ traduite du 
Texte Hindoustani dt MirCher-i All Afsos, By the >ame. Ih., IV,, iii., 
1844, pp. 104 and ff.; 229 and ff. ; 354 and ff. 

Hole, — There is another and altogether different Araish-e Mahfil by 
Haidar Bakh^ Haidar], which deals with the Story of Hatim Tui. The 
two works have often been confounded. 

See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari) ; Nihiil Chaiid (Labor]), 

Slater, Bev. S., — 8ee In^a Allah Khan called Inshil 
Small, G.,— See Haidar Ba^^ (Haidar]). 

Smith, L. P.,— See Amman, M]r. 

Smyth, William Carmichael, — See Muhammad Taq], M]r. 
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Sur Das, — ^ur~Bagar\ Lucknow, 1864; Agra, 1876 ; Lucknow, 1880, 

Bnihtil'ui ; Lucknow, 1890 (with the comm, of Sardur, called 
^Mttjalaharx) ; Benares, 1860 (with a comm, by Gi rid bar G os warn i) ; 
Patna, 1889 (with a comm, by Harischandra). 

Many editions of portions of tlie ^ur-sagnr have appeared iii India. 

Syamal Das, Kaviraj, — See Chand Bardai. 

Tahsinu ’d-din, — Kdmntp o Knld, Les Av^ iiures de Kamrup^par Tahdn-uddbu publiees 

en Bindoustani par M. Garcin de Tas'^y , . , Paris, 183o, 

Le>^ Ai^entures de Kamrupj text^^ hindf>ustam romanise. d'apr's 
VEdition dt M, Garcin de Tasep. par M. TAbbe Bertrand. Paris, 1859. 

Yocahulaire liindfmi^tayii-franr^ais pour le Texts de^ Atenturee de 
Kamrujt, par MM. Garcin de Tas^y et TAbbc Bertrand. Paris, 1857. 

Les Aventures de Kamrup, par Tahcin-uddin ; tradnites de VHindou^ 
stani par M. Garcin de Ta'^^y . . Paris, printed under the auspices of 

the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain and Ireland, 1834, 

Tod, Col. James, — See Chand Bardai. 

Toker, Lt.-Col. A. C., — See Lallu Lul. 

Tolbort, T. W. H., -- See Arabian Niglits. 

Totaram Shayan, — See Arabian Nights. 

Vinson, J.,— See Amman. Mir; Kazjm ‘All Jawiiu; Muhammad Taql, Mir; Nazir Ahmad. 

Wall Muhammad, usually known as I^azir, — KullAgat, or Coniplett W^irLs, Lucknow, 1870 ; 

Delhi, 1877, Ban jar a Edmu (contains two poems, viz., Banjdra dSama^ 
or the Story of the Grain Merchant, and Achdr chiiho-kd^ or Pickled Rats). 
Lucknow, ( ,^) 1360. Banjdra Edma^ Mdit Sdoia, Lucknow, 1874. 
Giri-band-e Eazlr (a collection of short poems, of which the principal is 
the Jdfi 'Sdma). Agra, (?) 1860. Laili Majnun-e yazjr (the Romance 
ot Lain and Majufai in verse). Cawn]>ore, 1866 ; Delhi, 1873, Mun- 
talihah~e Eazir (selections from his ]>oeius). Cawiipore, 1863; Bombay. 
1880. 

Waliu ’1 lab, Shah, usually known as Wall, — T)'iwdn~i Wall. Les Otuvres de Wali, pub- 
liees tn hindoustani l>ar M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris. 1834. Another 
edition, Lucknow*, 1878. Les Oeuvres de Wali, Traduction et KoteSf 
par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1836, 

Ward, G, E., — See Nazir Ahmad. 

Wila, — Se<> Mazjiar ‘All Kh an Wila. 

Williams, Monier, — See Amman, Mir. 

Yoga-dhyan Mi&ra, — See Lallu LiiL 

Section IV.— APPENDIX. 

Early Translations of the Scriptfires. 

Schultza. Benj., and Callenberg, J., — Tlie fir^t four Chapters of GenesL in Hindostanl. 

Translated by Schultze and published by Callenberg. Halle, 1745-46. 

Daniel by the same, Halle, 1748. 
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Schultze, Benj.i and Callenberg, J., —Evangelism Lucae, i?i Linguam indostanicam translatum 
a viro plur. reverendo Binjam, Schultzio, evangelico in India Missiojiario, 
edulit Z>. Jo, Henr, Callenbergius, Halae Saxonum, 1749. The same, 1758. 

Acta ApostolovuMy in Linguam, etc., Hake Sax. 1849. 

Epis tola Jacobi y in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1750. 

Marci Evangelium, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Evangelium Johannis, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Jokannis Apocalypsis, in Linguam, etc. Halae, 1758. 

Is ovum Tesfamenium, in Linguam, etc, Halae, 1758. 

Hunter Will., _ Testament of Jesus Christ, translated into the JSindoostanee Language, 

I If Mirza Mohammud Fit rut and other learned Natives of the College of 
Fort Willtamy revised and compared with the Original Greek bj Will. 
Hunter. Calcutta, 1805. 

Seram pore Missionaries (Anon.), — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 

translated into the Rindoosianee Language from the Original Greek, By 
the Missionaries of Serampore. Serampore, 1811, [This is rather 
Hindi.] 

Dharmdci Fothi (the whole Bible). Serampore, 1812, 1816, 1819, 
5 Vols. 

The Gospels .translated into Braj Bhukhal. Seram¬ 

pore, 1822. The New Testament, 1827. 

,, The New Testament translated into Kanauji. Serampore, 1822. 

Martyn, The Bev. H., — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated 
into the Rindoostanee Language from the original Greek, by the Rev, H. 
Martyn, and afterwards carefully revised with the assistance of Mirza 
Fitrit and other learned Natives, For the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Serampore, 1814. Persian character. 

The same, Nagari character, Calcutta, 1817. 

The same. Persian character. London, 1819. 

Chamberlain, J., — The four Gospels, translated into the Hindui Language, Serampore, 1820, 
Acts to I. Cori lit Ilians, 1823, All these in Niigari type. The four 
Go>pels in Kaithi type, Serampore, 1823. 

Thompson, Rev. J. T., — The four Gospels translated into Hindi ; Serampore, 1826. Psalms, 
ih,, 18oG. Both in Niigari. 

Bowley, The Rev. William, — The New Testament of Our Lord and Savio}(r Jesus Christ, 
altered from Martyn^s Oordoo translation into the Rinditee language by the 
Roc. William Bowley, under the patronage of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society. Calcutta, First three Gospels, 1818-19 ; Fourth Gospel, 1820 ; 
Act^, 1822; Entire New Testament, 1820; an edition of the four Gospels, 
Calcutta, 1826, in the Kaithi character, 

(To be continued,) 
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MAHARASHTRi AND MARATHI. 

BY STEN' KONOW, OF THE CNTYEESITY OF CHEISTIAKIA, NORWAY. 

M^hIrAshtpA is the principal of the so-called Prakrit languages. Dandin, in his KAryadarsa, 

I. 35, states that it was based on the language spoken in Maharashtra, ilaharushlrdirayam 
hhdsltdm i>valcrs}ita)(i Prdkrtam vphih. 

Maharashtra broadly corresponds to the country between the Vindhyas and the Kistna. 
According to the Balaramayana, X.. 73i (p. 302. 18 fi. in the edition by Govinda Deva Sastrl), 
it comprrsed Vidarbha and Knntala; in other words, almost the whole territory within which 
tlie modera Mara^jM is spoken, 

The oldest extant work in Maharaslifcri^ the Sattasai of Hala, was, according to tradition, 
compiled in Pratishthfina, then the capital of Maharashtra, on the Godawari. Pratishtbuna is 
the modern Paithan, the home of several well-known Marathi poets. The tradition, according 
to which Hala was a king of Mahuriishtra, agrees with other occasional statements in Sanskrit 
literature. Another name of Hala is Satavahana or Salivfiliana, Salaliana. Compare Hemachandra, 
Abhidhanachintamani, VIL, 12 ; DesinamamrUa, VIL, 60 ; III., 7. According to the latter source, 
IL, 3G, Hala was a Kantala, A Knntala Sutakarnin Satavahana is mentioned in Vatsyayana's 
Kamasiitra (p. 15^), and the name of Satakani of the Satavahana family occurs in tiie Nasik 
cave inscriptions among the members of the Andhrabbrtya dynasty. Moreover, the king 
Satavahana of PratishUiana was, according to the Kathasaritsagara and the Hrhatkatlnlmahjari, 
the patron to whom Gunadhya first presented his Brhatkatha, a fact which should not be 
overlooked in fixing the original home of the Paisachi dialect of the Brhatkatha. 

It seems impossible to doubt that the Indian tradition connects Mriharashtri with the 
Marfkha country, so that the conclusion would be justified that MaharashG'i and modern 
Marathi are derived from the same base. This is also the opinion held by scholars such as 
Bhandarkar, Garrez. Jacobi, Kuhn, Pischel, and others. Dr. Hoernie, on the other hand, in his 
Comparative Grammar of the Gaadian Lanjaages^ London, l8^i0, pp. xviii and ff., gives a 
different explanation of the nameMahrirashfcri, incidentally used by the oldest Prakrit grammarian 
Vararuchi to denote the principal Prakrit dialect. He says, ‘ There are in reality two varieties 
of Prakrit. One includes the 'Sauraseni and the (so-called) Maharashfcri. These are said to be 
the prose and poetic phases of the same variety, and even this distinction is, probably, artificial. 
The other is the Magadhi.' Dr. Hoernie is of opinion that Yararuchrs Maharashtri simply 
was “a laudatory or descriptive expression, meaning ‘the Prakrit of the great kingdom' (i, e,^ 
of the famed country of the Doab and Bajputana . . . ) and therefore the principal Prakrit.’^ 

Maliarashtii is, he continues, ‘not far from synonymous with w'hat we now call 'Western 
Hindi.' 

Dr. Grierson has also stated his opinion that the connection between Maharashtri and 
Marathi has not yet been proved, and has pointed out that the latter form of speech in 
important points agrees with eastern vernaculars. Cf ante, Yol. XXX., 1901, pp. 553 and ff. 

It will be seen that the arguments against the derivation of both languages from the same 
base are of two kinds. In the first place it is argued that ilaharashtri and 'Sauvaseni are two 
forms of the same dialect, it being admittedly impossible to derive Marathi from the same old 
vernacular as fcaurascnl. On the other hand, attention is drawn to the fact that Marathi in 
several points agrees with eastern forms of speech which have nothing to do with Mahrirashtri. 
Both arguments are philological, and they are not weakened by the facts drawn attention to 
above which clearly show that Indian tradition holds Maharashtri to be derived from the old 
vernacular of the Maratha country. 
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It will, therefore, be necessary to deal with the matter from a philological point of view. 
In the first place we shall have to state the mutual relationship between the various Prakrit 
dialects. It will then he necessary to define the position of Marathi among the modern 
vernaculars of India, and only then we shall be prepared to decide whether Miiharashtri and 
modern Marathi are related in such a way as the names of the two dialects and Indian tradition 
would naturally lead us to believe. Before doing so it will, however, be of use to state what 
the meaning is of the word Prakrit. 

The so-called Prakrits are literary languages based on the vernaculars of various parts of 
ancient India. They were at an early date described by the grammarians whose works became 
the sources from which later authors learned Prakrit. In this way those dialects gradually 
ceased to be real vernaculars. Several rules laid down by the grammarians were probably 
only generalisations of tendencies in the spoken language so as to make them the common rule. 
On the other hand, one and the same Prakrit may be influenced by more than one spoken dialect. 
This was due to the fact that the Prakrits very early lost their character of local forms of speech 
and became the universal languages of various kinds of literature. Maharashtri almost mono¬ 
polised the lyrics and the Kavya so far as this latter kind of literature was written in Prakrit • 
Sauraseni and Magadhi became the dialects used by various characters in the dramatic literature.' 
It is clear that a language such as Maharashtri, which was used by lyrical poets from all parts 
of India, would in course of time adopt words and perhaps also inflexional forms from other 
vernaculars than that which was its original base. On the other hand, it would naturally 
influence the spoken vernaculars. The language of lyrical poetry is, of course, more apt to 
exercise such an influence than that of any other branch of literatui’e. Every Prakrit, and 
especially Maharashtri, should therefore be expected to be of a more or less mixed character. 
And this is also undeniably the case. 

On the other hand, the Prakrits were no mere grammatical fictions, and the more we learn 
about the linguistic conditions of old India, the more we see that the differences between the 
yarious Prakrit dialects correspond to actual differences in the spoken vernaculars. 

The principal Prakrit dialects described by the old grammarians are as follows : _ 

1. Msiharashtri, according to tradition based on the vernacular of the Maratha country. 
It is the language of lyrics and the Kavya, and, in the dramatical literature, it is used in son^^s 
by those persons who are represented to speak Sauraseni in the prose passages. 

2 . Sauraseni, based on the dialect of Saurasena, tbe country about Mathura. It is used 
as the prose dialect of certain categories of people in the plays. 

3. Magadh!, based on tbe dialect of the Magadha country, and used in the plays as the 
dialect of certain lower classes, both in the prose passages and in the songs. 

4. Ardbamagadhi, tbe dialect in which the sacred books of the Jains are written, 
probably based on the old vernacular spoken about and to the east of the modern Allahabad. 

Of these dialects, Miiharashtri and Ardbamagadhi are best known, less Sauraseni, and 
Magadhi only very unsatisfactorily. 

'Sauraseni is more closely related to classical Sanskrit than the other Prakrit dialects. The 
vocabulary is essentially the same and free from the many provincial words which often makes 
the understanding of other Prakrit dialects so difficult. The inflexional system also agrees 
with Sanskrit in its simplicity, while other dialects show the rich variety of various forms as 
the old Vedic dialects. The oldest Prakrit gi-ammarian, Vararuchi, was already aware of this 
close relation between Sanskrit and 'Sauraseni, and he expressly states that the latter is based 
on tbe former. 
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In this respect Sauraseni differs Tvidely from Mabarushtri, which in the rich system of 
inflexional forms and the frequent occurrence of provincial words agrees with eastern languages, 
espei'ially with Ardhamagadhi. 

On the other hand, there is a certain relationship between Sauraseni and the so-called 
Mitgudhi. Vararachi, XIIL, 2, declares that the prakfti or base of that latter dialect is SaurasenJ, 
and similar statements are made by other grammarians. And in reality, both dialects often 
seem to agree very closely, in inflexional forms and in vocabulary. On the other band, there are 
also important points in which they differ. These points would probably be more numerous if 
we knew a little more about Magadlii. Our knowledge of this dialect is, however, very limited. 
It seems certain that several vernaculars were considered to be related to Mugadbi. Wc may 
perhaps assign the whole eastern part of India to that language, and it is probable that the 
particular dialect which was described as Magadhi by the Prakrit grammarians was one of the 
westernmost which had been largely influenced by the language of the Doab. It should be 
remembered that the Brahmanical civilisation of Western India came very early to the Videha 
country, which is to this day a stronghold of Brahmanism, and Videiia in early times formed 
part of the Magadha kingdom, Brahmanical civilisation early pervaded the whole of North- 
Eastern India. The prevalence of the Gauda-Riti is to a great extent due to the influence of 
an old civilisation which had been forced into narrow forms sanctioned by old tradition. The 
Vidarbha-Riti, on the other hand, is closely connected with the country of Maharashti’a, It is, 
therefore, perhaps allowable to infer that tlie apparent connection between Sauraseni and 
Magadhi was due to the influence of Sanskrit in the East, and that the vernaculars of the people 
were diffex'ent. The modern dialects of the Magadha and Videha countries seem to show that 
the old vernaculars of those districts were more closely connected with MuUarashtri and 
Ardhamiigadhi, 


This latter dialect may be described as a link betw*ecu Mahanlshtri and Magadhi, more 
closely connected w*ith the former than wuth the latter. 

It is very diflicult to make a precise statement of the mutual relationship of the various 
Prakrit dialects, the more so becau>o all later Indian authors uj?iially confound them. An 
author like Rajasekhara, for instance, wdio w^as a native of tlie Marat ha country, freely mixes 
Muharashtn forms and words in his Saurasoni. And some of the most striking differences 
between the various dialects are by no means local variations, but simply different stages in the 
same development, 

E\eryone who has the most superficial knowledge of the Prakrits will remember that they 
appaiently may be divided into two groups, Maharashbri and Ardhamagadhi on one side, and 
Sauraseiii and Magadhi on the other. .Both groups are distinguished by the different treatment 
ol single consonants betw^een vowels, and by the different inflexional systems. I have already 
pointed out that the latter characteristic cannot be urged so long as our knowdedge of Magadhi 
i- so limited, V ith regard to the former tlie facts are as follows. 

I ho Prakrit grammarians teach that an unaspirated mute consonant, if not a cerebral, is 
geneially drop 2 )ed betw'eeu vowels in all Prakrit dialects, and a faintly sounded y, or, in the 
' a'jc of p and h, a r, is substituted for it. TJiis y is not, however, wn-itten in other than Jaina 
mauusciipt^. It seems certain that this rule of the grammarians wms a generalisation of stray 
occurrences or of a phonological tendency, and did not exactly represent the actual facts of the 
genuine yeinaculars). The tendency to drop consonants in such positions must, however, have 
yeen ra ler strong, as we fiud its results largely prevalent in modern dialects. Compare 

Umhha(h)dra. a potter; tall, Sanskrit iadd(g)a, a tank ; suy. Sans- 
halm {''I ""7 na^(j)dndmi, I don’t know ; bl Sanskrit bt(j)a, seed; 
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The Prakrit grammarians make one important exception from the rule. A t between Towels 
becomes d in Sauraseni and Magadhi, but is dropped in other dialects. It will be remembered 
that this change of i to d and the corresponding one of th to dh in Sauraseni and Magadhi is 
the most striking feature in which those dialects differ from Maharashbn and Ardhamagadhi. 
Compare Sanskrit Saui'as^ni ; Magadhi tjdnddi; Mahurashtri and Ardhamagadhi 

jdndi, he knows ; Sanskrit gala, Sauraseni and lilugadhi gada, Maharashfcri and Ardhamagadhi 
gaa or gaya, gone, etc. In reality, however, this is not a difference of dialect but of time, the 
soft consonant being the intermediary step between the hard one and the dropping of the 
whole sound. To take a parallel from a distant language, every d between vowels is dropped 
in Norwegian. That language has been largely influenced by Danish, in which form of speech 
every t between vowels is softened to a d, while t in the same position remains in Norwegian. 
In such words, however, which have been borrowed in the Danish form, a d between vowels is 
dropped even when it represents an old t. Thus Danish lade^ from late, to let, Norwegian la. 

The change of t to d which is so characteristic of Sauraseni and Magadhi is exactly 
analogous to the change of Ic to g in Ardhamagadhi and Jaina Mahanishtri thus, asnga, asoka. 
The grammarian Yararuchi (11. 7) also allows the change of t to d in Maharashtri in some words. 
It thus follows that the different treatment of a t between vowels cannot be taken as the 
starting point of a classification of the old Prjikrits. 

The common theory among English scholars seems to be that the Prakrits can be divided 
into two groups, one western comprising Muharashtri and Sauraseni, and the other, the eastern, 
comprising Mfigadhi alone. Ardhamagadhi is then considered as a link between these two 
groups. Compare Dr. Hoernle, h c., and Dr. Grierson, Seven Grammars of the Dialects and 
Suh^dialeots oj the JJihetri Language, Part I., Calcutta, 1883, p, 5, and in other later publica¬ 
tions. 

The principal points in which both groups differ are as follows : — 

1 . All 5-sounds become s in the west and k in the east; thus, Sauraseni kesemm, Magadhi 
kesesiiy in the hairs. 

2. Every r is changed to an I in the east ; thus, Sauraseni rdd, Mfigadhi lad, a king. 

3. Every initial,/ is changed to a ?/ in the east, while the opposite change from y to j is 
the rale in the west. Thus, Sanraseui jane, I know ; jadhd, as ; Magadhi ydncj I know ; ya lhd, 
as. The manuscripts usually write J also in Magadhi. 

4. The nominative singular of masculine a-bases ends in 6 in the west and in e in the 
east. Thus, Sauraseni parisv, Magadhi pulise, a man. 

Ardhamagadhi agrees with the western languages in the three first points, while in the 
fourth it usually has the eastern form. The nominative ending in 6, however, is also used in 
the oldest text. 

It will be seen that the features on which this classification is based are mostly of a super¬ 
ficial kind. The different pronunciation of various sounds cannot properly be taken as the 
starting point for a philological classification. We should then, for instance, be justified in 
using the different pronunciation of an original v and the treatment of the old 55 in the future 
in Gujarati and Western Hindi in order to prove that both languages belong to quite different 
groups of Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. With regard to the treatment of 5-sounds in the east we 
know that it differed in different localities. In Dhakki, which shares some of the charac¬ 
teristic features of Magadhi and would certainly have to be classed as an eastern Prakrit, we 
have two s-sounds, a dental s representing the dental and cerebral 5-sounds in Sanskrit, and 
a palatal 5 corresponding to Sanskrit s. Thus, pnlis'-^, a man; dam, ten. 

1 Jaina Mahorashtri is the dialect of non-canonioal literature of the Sretambara Jams, h’or our present 
purposes it may be considered as identical with ordinary MithPrushtri. 
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Dhakki also shows that the sabstitntion of y for,; in Magadhi only was a local peculiarity, 
Dhakki has^, thusy jaivpidnhi, Sanskrit to talk. The state of affaiz*s in the modexTi 

dialects of Magadha tends to show the same. 

The phakki iovm paliso, a man. also shows that the nominative in e was not used in the 
extreme east, and it cannot, therefore, be made the basis of a classification. The nominative 
in e was probably a local form, which has, in later times, spread over a much wider area. 

The common change of neuter a-bases to masculines in Magadhi is of a similar kind. The 
subsequent linguistic history of India shows how cautious we must be in using such features 
as the distinguishing marks between different groups. The classification of dialects is con^ 
tinually modified by new developments, which, originating within a small area, afterwards 
spread in all directions. 


The division of the Prakrits in a western and an eastern group should therefore be dropped 
as artificial and based on considerations which are not fundamentally important enough. 

It would seem much more natural to divide the Prakrits in a Northern and a Southern 
group, the former comprising Sauras6ni and Magadhi and the other Maharashtri and Ardha- 
magadhi. The former would be distinguished by a greater simplicity in its indexional system, 
and by the formation of its passive voice and conjunctive pi^rticiple, in all which points it 
differs from the southern dialects. Such a classification cannot, however, be earnestly urged, 

toXr. impossible to class Lh 


r n fi! ° ^ classification was based on the theory that 'SaurasSnl and Maharashtri were essen- 
la ly the same dialect. It is not any more necessary to prove that this is not the case. The 
phonetical laws of both are quite different, the inflexional system of Maharashtri is much more 
developed and much richer than is the case in Saurasenl. and the vocabulary is full of popuLr 
words, while bauraseni in this respect hardly differs from classical Sanskrit We may add th 
d Iff rent form of the future of the conjunctive participle, of the optative, of the pJsive and 
of the emphatic particle (Maharashtri cAaa, SaurasenI All these points are quite suffitaent 

to make it necessary to distinguish both as different forms of speech. sutticient 

It is a well-known fact that MaharAsh^v? in ii... i, l ■ 
agrees with ArdhamAgadhi. This proves that MAhAr^shT^''^"'*'!i^ jast alluded to generally 

east, and must be quite separated from 'Sauraseni. ' MAliArAshtrr AU the 

other hand, quite distinct dialects but flip iv ' Ardhamagadhi are, on the 

SaurasAni. Moreover, ttre te “ri" MAhArf^htriand 

a dialect of the same kind as those which gave rise To MAh* *^ hT* ““ 

already been mentioned, the principal dlstiSnlZ. "“-i ArdhamAgadhi. As has 

are the vocabulary and the free use of varied f reprd to the latter two dialects 

same relation to 'Sauraseni as the Vedic dial t t other words, they show the 

• , . ^ dialects to classical Sanskrit ^ , 

IS already sufficient to show that they are radicallv differpntT ' '^'®®rent vocabulary 

is the case with their declensions and pnn* r j forms of speech. And the same 

whether or not classical Sanskrit and matter for our present purposes 

locality. It is suffiernt to lt tl fu vernacular of tL ^me 

of theeducated classes as opposed to theTeTuTcT^rsTtir' '"'”7 T"'' 
vorth noting that low-caste people do not speak San^sTj “plays " " 

vocabulary. The mateSf avlillweTTT “ definite statement about its 

tain that the dialect in question in set^ n„°r'^ seems to be cer- 

q several points agreed with MahurAshtri and ArdhamAgadhi. 
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As regards phonology, we may note the change of k to ff in Jaina Maharashtri, Ardha 
Magadhi and Magadhi ; thus, Ardhamagadhi, Jaina Maharashtii sdra^a, M/igadhi kdvaga^ 
a pupil. Compare, however, the remarks about d, t, above. 

Though ^-sounds in Magadhi generally become K we also find instances of the change of 
to A, which plays a great ixle in the formation of the future in Milhurashtri and Ardhama- 
gadhi. Compare forms such as Mfigadhi pntidha and puttaika, of a son. 

We may further note the cerebraiising of dental sounds and the change of t to I (/. e , /) in 
MAhiinishtri, Ardhamagadhi, and Magadhi. Compare Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen. 
Strassburg, 1900, §§ 219, 289, 238. 

Such changes also occur in Sauraseni, but only sporadically. 

If we tniu to the inflexional system we And several indications that Magadhi is based on 
a dialect with the same rich variety of forms as Mahuiashfcri and Ardhamagadhi. 

Thus Magadhi has, like the two last-mentioned dialects, preserved the old dative of 
a-bases, at least in verses. (Pischel, § 361.) It has two different forms of the genitive of the 
same bases, thus, pnttasst and piUtdka^ of the son ; two forms of the locative, thus, muhe^ in 
the mouth, kuvammi^ in the well. There is even a third form of this case, ending in uhim^ thus, 
huldfdm, in the family. The genitive plural ends in dipm and w/icrw, the vocative pluial in 
d and ah', etc. 

Note also the form io, therefore, in all dialects with the exception of Sauraseii], 

Tlie Atmar.epadam, which in 'Saarastnii is only used in the first person singular, occurs 
also in otlier persons in Magadhi, not, however, so often as in Mabarashtri and Ardhamagadhi. 
Considering the scanty materials for our knowledge of Magadhi, this point is of importance. 

Optatives such as karejjd, I may do, do not occur in 'Sauraseni, but are occasionally found 
inMamdlii and aie the common forms in Mahiirashtri and Ardhamagadhi. Forms such as 
lohcom or lahe, I may take, which are the only ones used in Suuras^ni, on the other hand seldom 
occur in the other Prakrits. 

Verbal bases ending in a short a usually form their imperative in a ; thus, piva, drink. In 
Mrdiarashiri, Ardhamagadhi, and Magadhi, how^ever, we also find forms such as pirdhi. 

The suffix ilia, which plays a great role in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi, is related to 
tdna in Mao-adhi ydintdna, Sanskrit (jran-ya, and the modern dialects spoken in the old Magadha 
country show that an /-suffix must have been common in Magadha Apabi'ariisa, 

Such indications seem to show that Magadhi was based on a vernacular which was much 
more closely related to Mi.hariishtri and Ardhamagadhi than to Haaraseiii. It should be 
remembered that it is used both in prose and in verses, and there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that the Mugadlii of the prose passages has been largely influenced by l:>auraseni, 
the principal prose Prakrit of the plays. 

Thouf^-h the so-called Apabhramsas will not be dealt wdth in these pages, it may be nottd 
that the Saurasena Apabhi'amsa (as also the so-called Jaina iSauraseui) often diifers from 
Sauraseui Prakrit and agrees with the other dialects. This may, at least partly, be explained 
by the fact that it is of a somewdiat different origin. The iSaurasena Apabliraihsa is principally 
known from Hernachandra s grammar, and it is a well-known fact that in many points it agrees 
wdth old Gnjarjiti. Now Gujarat was cenquered from Mathura, and old Gujarati Avas, there¬ 
fore a Sanrasena Apabhraihsa. It has, however, certainly been influenced by the speech of the 
former inhabitants. We do not know who these were. The many points of analogy between 
Gujarati and Konkani, hoAvever, make it almost certain that their dialect was closely related 
to old Marathi. 
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It seems therefore necessary to divide the Prakrits in two groups, Sanrasenl on one side, 
and Mahardshtri, Ardhaniagadhi, and Magadhi on the other. The former agrees with classical 
Sanskrit in vocabulary and in its fixed inflexional system, while the latter contains many words 
w'hich are unknown to classical Sanskrit, and approaches the old Vedic dialects in the rich 
variety of forms. On the other hand, it should be clearly understood that the dialects of the 
group differed from each other in many points, j:ist as is the case with their re]»resentative3 
at the present day. Our knowledge of Magadhi is too limited to arrive at certain results with 
regard to that dialect. It may, however, be added that the position ascribed to it well agrees 
W'ith the relationship of the modern vernaculars of the Magadha country. More definite results 
would be obtained if we would include the Magadhi of the inscriptions and Pali in the scope 
of our inquiries, I cannot, however, now enter upon the many problems connected with those 
forms of speech. 

The relation of Maharashferi to the other Prakrits must, therefore, be defined as follows. 

In some characteristics, such as the formation of the nominative singular of masculine 
u-bases and in the pronunciation of some consonants, it agrees with Sauraseni, and mainly 
with Ardham%adhi. Its whole character, however, shows it to be a dialect belonging to 
a group which comprised the vernaculars of the soutli and east. 

The modern vernaculars of India have been classified in various wavs. If we exclude the 
languages spoken on the north-western frontier, w'e may distinguish the following groups ^ :_ 

3. North-Western Group, Kasmiri, Lahnda and Sindhi, 

2. Southern Group — Marathi, 

o. Western Group — Gujarati, Panjabi, Rajasthan], Western Hindi. 

4, Northern Group — Western Paliari, Central Pahari, Naipali, 

5. Mediate Group — Eastern Hindi. 

6 , Eastern Group, — Assamese, Bengali, Bihari, Oriya. 

According to Dr. Grierson, the third and fourth group must be considered as mutually 
connected and as forming one distinct branch which he calls the inner familv. The first the 
second, and the sixth groups, on the other hand, have certain important characteristics in com¬ 
mon. and should be classed together as the outer family. Eastern Hindi forms the link between 
both. 


It will be seen that Dr. Grierson’s classification of the modern vernaculars agrees with 
that proposed above for the Prakrits. 

If we abstract from the north-western language.^ which have nothing directly correspond- 
mg to them m the Prakrxts, we find two great divisions, one inner, corresponding to SaurasSni 
Prakrit, and one outer, corresponding to the southern and eastern Prakrits. To these must be 
added the dialects sharing some of the characteristics of both, the Mediate Group. 

It is clear that such a classification can only he a verv roncrh n-nii tv. 
cro,s-divisions. so that it is often a very complicated matter to define precisely the position of 
a given language. We are, in this place, only concerned with Marathi, and it will be neces.sarv 
to go into some detail in order to illustrate the relationship of that language to ether Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. ° 

western -itl' the 

( . inner) and m others with the eastern (»■ e., outer) language s. Moreover, it in 

2 See t»r. Grioraon, Census of India, 1901. Indexes of Languaget. London 1 <K )1 - 

vanoua groups has been slightly altered so as to agree the system adopted in the Liaguistie 
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many respects differs from both. He therefore considers Marathi to form a group by itself. 
The facts may be broadly laid down as follows ;— 

1. Agreement between Mar&t^hi and inner languages. 

The pronunciation is generally the same. Thus, v and b are distinguished as in Gujarati, 
Panjabi, and partly in Rajasthaui. The short a is pronounced as the u in English ‘nut,’ etc. 
The fact that Marathi has two ^-sounds cannot be adduced to prove a nearer connexion with 
eastern languages. The Bengali « must be compared with the corresponding sound in 
M%adhi Prakrit, which w^as used in all cases instead of every old ^-sound, without any attention 
being paid to the sound follow ing it. The # in Marathi, on the other hand, is only used before 
a, 2 , and e, in which, cases it is due to the common pronunciation of a y before these vowels 
(compare ycne^ enij to come), a tendency which is hardly compatible with the phonetical law’S 
prevailing in eastern languages which are averse to an initial y or ir. The pronunciation of 
the palatals as, dz^ etc., is not an exclusively eastern peculiarity. It is not only common in 
Bengali, but a similar pronunciation also prevails in some forms of Rajasthani and Gnjarati. 
Compare also Kasmiri. In Marathi this pronunciation is not the only one, the true palatal 
sound being preserved in the same cases as those in which a dental s becomes a palatal. The 
Marathi system is the same as that prevailing in Telugu, and it is also possible to think of 
Dravidian influence. On the whole there can be no doubt that the pronunciation of Marathi, 
as stated by Dr. Hoernle, 1. c., mainly agrees with that of western languages of the inner 
family. It w’ill be remembei*ed that Maharashtri phonology had the same relation to Sauraseiii, 
the inner Prakrit. 

The deraonsti'ative and relative protiouns end in 6 in the nominative singular masculine in 
Marat^hi as in Western Hindi, while the Eastern dialects have forms ending in e. Compare 
Mara»:hi dzo, Bihaii je, wdio. In connection with this point it should be noted that the 
nominative singular of a-bases in old Marathi ends in u or o, which corresponds to 6 in the 
western Prakrits, and not to r in the eastern. Thus old Marathi nandanv^ a son ; rare, a king. 
The nominative of strong masculine bases ends in d in Marathi. This d is, however, probably 
the direct development of an old a-b. An a-e or a-a would regularly become t in modern 
Mara:hi. It seems, on the whole, difficult to base any conclusions on the different forms of the 
nominative of these bases. Else we should be obliged to separate Marathi from Kohkaui, 
Gujarati and Rajasthani from Panjabi and some dialects of Western Hindi. 

It will be seen from the preceding remarks that Marathi agrees with the inner languages 
in the same points as those in wffiich Maharashtri marched with feaurastmi, viz.^ in pronunciation 
and ill the o-form of the nominative singular of masculine a-bases. 

Marathi also agrees with the inner languages in two other important points, in the regular 
use of a case of the agent and the consequent passive construction of the past tense of transitive 
verbs, and in forming the infinitive with an w-suffix. 

With regard to the former of these two points, it does not seem to be of fundamental 
importance. The origin of the past tense from a past participle passive, and the corresponding use 
of the past participle in all Prakrits as a passive form of the past, clearly show that the active 
construction of such tenses so often found in eastern vernaculars is a comparatively late 
development, and may thus be compared with the dropping of the neuter gender in most Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. With regard to the second point, the formation of the infinitive by adding 
an n-suffix, it should be borne in mind that Marathi also possesses a r-infinitive, corresponding 
to the ^-forms in the east, and that this latter formation of the infinitive by no means is 
confined to the outer languages, but is quite common in Gujarati, a language which certainly 
belongs to the inner family. 
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We thus see that the most important points in which Marathi agrees with the western (t* s., 
inner) languages are the same which were common to Maharashtri and Baaraseni. 

2. Agreement between Marftthi and the eastern languages of the outer circle* 

It has already been pointed out that the similar pronunciation of the palatals in MariUi! 
and some eastern dialects cannot be urged as proving any closer relation. The same is the case 
Tvith the broad pronunciation of a short a in Kohkain, which might be compared with the pro¬ 
nunciation of the same sound in Bengali. A short a is pronounced in the same way in several 
dialects of Gujai^ti Bhili, and is due to causes W'hich w*e cannot as yet accou\U for. It is 
foreign to Marathi proper, as are also the short e and o which are so characteristic of eastern 
languages and of Kohkajil. E and o had a short as well as a long sound in all Piakrits, and 
the abolishing or retaining of the short variety is due to phonetical developments within the 
single dialect. 

The (^-nominative of strong masculine bases has already been dealt with, and it does not 
seem safe to lay any stress on it. 

In the same way I do not venture to make an argument out of the so-called pronominal 
suffixes W'hich Dr. Grierson ,has shown are used in mogt langunges of tlie outer family, because 
T have not been able to convince myself of their existence in Mara hi. Compare Dr. Grierson 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. UXIV., Part I„ 1895, pp. 33G and ff., pp. 352 
and fF, 

The /^future, which MaiAthi shares with RAjastbani and gome northern dialects, has been 
compared w'ith the ^-present in Rihun by Dr, Hoernle and others. Its exi.stence in Rajasthani, 
however, shows that it is not an exclusively eastern form, and I shall not, therefore, do more 
than mention it 


The principal points in which ^larathi agrees with eastern forms of speech, and wdiich 
seem to be of fundamental importance, on the othei* hand, are the oblique form in d and the 
^sul^ixof the past tense. These features pervade the whole inflexional system of the language, 
and are accordingly of sufficient importance to prove a closer connection. 

With regard to the former point, the oblique base ending in «, it must be noted that this 
form is much more common in the east than has been recognised by the grammarians, and foiuns 
an esse^ntial feature of those languages. Compare libiaii pultar^ a guard, oblique pnh^rd. 
MaiAtjhi, which is a much more conservative I a im cage tlian its neighboai*s towards the 
east, uses this form in all a bases; thus, a father; lapiUsd, of the father. The form 
Idpa cannot be separated from bdpas, which i.s usually a dative, bnt is also, dialecticallv, used 
as an ordinary oblique base. Thus hdpd,^-iuu by the father, in the Konkan. Both fonns 'mnsfc 
he derived from the old genitive ; compare Mahaia.^h'.ii happassa. of the father. 

The Z-suffix of the past tense is a secondary suffix which was origirally added to the past 
participle passive. It was not originally necessary, and even at the present day it is occa.sion 
ally dispensed with, not only in the east, but also in MarAffii dialects. Thus ChitnAwar.? 
muij<^rd and mania, it was struck. ^ 


The ?-suffix must be derived from a Piakrit form containing a double llfii beino* 
invariable rule in Maratlil that every single non-initial ] becomes a cerebral }. -while a dents 
I in the some position goes back to a double U in P.akrit. Compare a papm- by the presen 
writer m the Joii,rnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, j.p. 417 and ff. The prototype of th 

f-suffix IS therefore, the suflP.x ilia which plays a great role in Maharashtri and Ardhain,W)}.' 
and probably also in Magadhi, but is not used in ISanraseni. The oldest instance of its fse ' 
the past tense is Ardhamagadhi dnillia, brought. 
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Marathi thus agrees with western vernaculars in pronunciation, in the regular use of the 
case of the agent, and in a form of the nominative singular of a-baaes which can be traced 
back to the old Mahirashtri form ending in 6, With eastern forms of speech it agrees in two 
fundamental points, the oblique base ending in a, and the past tense formed by adding an Z-suffix. 
We may add that the inflexional system of Marathi, at least to some extent, has the same rich¬ 
ness of forms which characterises the eastern languages as opposed to the western ones. 

The features in which Marathi differs from the western as well as from the eastern 
languages do not concern ns here. Compare Dr. Hoernle, h c. 

It will be seen that Marathi occupies exactly the same position within the modem Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars as MahSrashtri among the Pr&krits. The arguments adduced against the 
derivation of both languages from the same old vernacular have not proved valid, and we will 
have to adhere to the Indian tradition that Mdharasbtn was based on the old vernacular of the 
Mara^ha coontiy. 

We are how prepared to turn our attention to some additional proofs which are furnished 
by occasional points of coincidence between both languages. It is unnecessary to aim at com¬ 
pleteness in the enumeration of such facts, but it will be useful to select a few instances. For 
further details, we may refer the reader to two older papers, one by M. Garrez in the Journal 
Asiatique, VI., xx., Paris, 1872, pp. 203 and ff„ the other by Professor Kubn in the T^eitschrift 
fur verglHchende Sprachforschnng, XX2^111. p. 478 f, M. Garrez's article must, however, be used 
with caution; compare Dr. Grierson, above, Vol. XXX. pp. 553 and ff. 

It will be noted that many forms in which Marathi will be shown to agree with Maharash- 
fcri also are found in other modem vernaculars, especially in the east. This could not possibly 
be otherwise if the preceding remarks are correct, I have not, therefore, thought it necessary 
to note such instances, my present aim being to adduce additional proofs for the derivation of 
Marathi and Maharashtri from the same source, which seems to be necessarily inferred from 
the facts already adduced. 

For our present purposes we must refrain from a comparison of the vocabulary of both 
languages, though considerable results might be derived in such a way. In the first place we 
know too little of SaurasSni and Magadhi, and in the second place it would be unsafe to compare 
the vocabulary of modern vernaculars so long as we have not good dictionanes in all of them. 
Something in this direction has already been done by M. Garrez in the article just quoted. 
Compare, however, Dr, Grierson, L c» We shall therefore only draw attention to a few points 
of phonology and inflexion where Marathi seems to agree with Maharashtri. 

Vowels.— Long vowels are often shortened in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi; thus, 

I f/mara, Sanskrit humdra^ a boy. This form does not occur in Sauraseni, but must be com¬ 
pared with Marathi Jcumar, Hartdrd, turmeric, often becomes haliilli or haladdt in Maharashtri. 
Compare Marathi haladt dative halfdiJd^ 

The Sanskiit vowel n is sometimes differently treated in the old dialects. Thus, Sanskrit 
Iritaj done, becomes ^aa in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi (compare Magadhi and Ardhama¬ 
gadhi Icadd), but usually Icida in Saurastmi. Similarly, we find Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi 
qhaa^ 'Saoraseni ghida, Sanskrit ghrita^ clarified butter. Compare Marathi helSt i. haa-illaam^ 
done (but Hindi fc/ya, i. hidaa), while clarified butter, which is derived from the form 
Qhida and is quite common in Hindi, according to Molesworth is scarcely used in Marathi and 
must be considered as a Hindi loan-word. In this connexion we may also mention Marathi 
llidUf IMuharashtri bhduay Sanskrit bhrdtrika, a brother. Also Sauraseni has, however, bhddua, 
but most modem vernaculars have bhdt, which represents a Prakrit hhdia. 

Consonants.— It has already been noted that one of the most striking features in which 
Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi differ from 'SaurasSni (and Magadhi) is the treatment of 
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a Sanskrit i between vowels, which becomes d in the latter, and is dropped in the former gronp. 
Jlanj verbal forms contain such a and this is the reason why the different treatment of it 
plajs so conspicuous a role in the Prakrits. It has already been stated that no great import¬ 
ance can be attached to this point. Still it is of interest to note that modem Mar&thi has 
dropped the t in all verbal forms, and there are no traces of participles such as Gnjarati kidk(\ 
done ; lidho, taken; ptdho^ drunk. Old Marathi hJMildy eaten, is quite different, the dy which 
belongs to the base, having probably been re-introduced through the influence of the Sanskrit 
form. 

Soft consonants are occasionally hardened in the Prakrits. Thus, Mahar^htrl machchai 
for majja'i, Sanskrit mddyaii, he grows mad; vachchal for Sanskrit vrajatif he walks. 

Compare Marathi matsf^ne, to swell, to rise in force (Hindi mac?i<^nd) ; Kohkani roiwf, to go. 

Consonants are occasionally aspirated. Compare JIaharashtrl list and bhist^ Sanskrit 6ri#f, 
Mar&thl bhise (Hindi blii$)f stalk of the lotus. 

The aspiration has apparently been thrown back in Maharashtil and Ardhamagadhl 
ghettnuiy Sanskrit grahi/mi, to seize. Compare Marathi ghefll, taken. According to M. Garrez, 
this word is peculiar to Marathi as the corresponding Prakrit word was to Maharashtri and 
Ardhamagadhi, 

An initial dental d has become cerebralised in Maharashtrl and Ardhamagadhl in words 
such as dasaJ, Sanskrit dakati, he bites ; daka'i, Sanskrit dahati^ he bums; dola (probably from 
Sanskrit dnla, oscillating), an eye ; dolh'iy Sanskrit doldyatSy he swings; dohcdaoy Sanskrit 
dchdlalca, the longings of a pregnant woman; darau Sanskrit darati,hQ fears, and so forth. 
Compare Marathi da^ni, to bite; ddho (poetical), heat; dddz^nl, to be hot; doljy an eye; 
dol^ni, to walk nodding; dohald, longings of a pregnant woman ; to fear. 

The interchange between cerebral and dental n in Maiithl has been shown by Bhandarkar 
to correspond to the state of affairs in Jaina Maharashtrl and late ArdhamAgadhf. Every 
initial n and every double n becomes a dental n in Marathi, while every medial single n is 
cerebral and represented by a cerebral n in Marathi, Compare Bhandarkar in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Anaiic Society, Vol. XVII. 1889, p, 166, 

We may add stray forms such as Maharashtrj and Ardhamagadhl chhetiay Sanskrit Icsetra, 
Marathi but Sauras^ni khetia, Hindi UH, a field; Maharashtra kira, Marathi kir, but 
Sanskrit andSauraseni forsooth; SanskritMaharashtrl gaddaha, Marathi gddhavy 
but Sauraseni gaddaha, Hindi gadhd^ an ass; Maharashtrl panmeavt, Marathi pannds, fifty, and 
so forth. 


All these instances show that Mar^tht and MAharashtrf have many phonetical laws in 
common. When we find the same facts recnmng in other modem vernacnlars, it is quite 
natural that we should find them in the east. Ardhamagadhi shows that the phonology of 
eastern Prakrits was more closely connected with Mahftrashtri than with SaurasSni. As regards 
the vernacnlars derived from the same source as Sanrasgni. the many instances where both 
differ cannot fail to show that the literaiy feaurasSni was based on the vernacular of a com¬ 
paratively small area or of a definite class of people, and that the popular dialects of the 
Saurasena county m many points differed, or have subsequently been largely influenced from 
other sources. We are still far from being able to trace all the elements which have contributed 

'J^lects of Western Hindi, though we know enough to state 
ueumtely that their main base was a Saurasena dialect. 

Pronouns.—It has already been pointed out that the nominative singular for 

re s^mA" (andgauraseni), and that old Max4thi shows that 

that Maeadhi shn a ^ langna^ of the Maratha country. It has also been mentioned 

that Magadhi shows a tendency to change neuter a-bases to masculine. This tendenoydoes not 
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exist in Mah&r&htri, and modem Marathi here again agrees in preserving the neater gender^ 
while most modem vernaculars, with the exception of Gajarat! and rural Western Hindi, have 
replaced it bj the masculine. 

The genitive of t-bases often ends in iina in Mah&rashtri and Ardhaml^dhi; thus, aggisBa^ 
Sanskrit agneh^ of the fire ; but Sauraseni only aggino. Bases ending in in have in the same 
dialects been confounded with them; thus hattkisBa, Sanraseni haithiifiy Sanskrit kaBtina^^ of an 
elephant. The only bi-base which has survived in Marathi is hS,th\^ an elephant, and the dative 
of this word is liathU which is the direct descendant of hatthusa* 

With regard to pronouns we may note that the typical Maharashtri forms majjhat my, and 
tujjha, thy, have survived in Marathi mddzhd^ my ; tudzhd^ thy. 

Verbs. — With regard to the conjugation of verbs, it is of interest that Marathi has 
preserved a good deal of the variety of different forms which characterised Mahiir^htri. Marathi 
here again proves to be a more conservative language than its neighbours. Thus we not only 
find the old present, future (see below), and imperative, but also some traces of the optative. 
Compare, — 

DikKi indriyd. ddkina hfdje tai sitoshnd-ti pdvije dni Bukhaduhhhi dkaHji apaiui-pl ; 

* See, if a man is dependent on his senses, then he will suffer cold and heat^ and tie 
himself to pleasure and sorrow.* —* (Jndneimrti II. 119.) 

^ch forms have nsually been explained as passives used in an active sense. And there can be 
no doubt that passive forms are often so used. This seems, however, to be partly due to the 
fact that they were confounded with remnants of the old optative. 

The old passive survives in forms, such as labh^nl, to be got; dis^ne^ to appear, and so on. 
In old poetry, however, a passive formed with the characteristic^' is in common use. Thus, 
vadhijatU they are killed; hije^ it is done. In modem Marathi only the forms mhan^e^ it is 
said, namely ; and pdhije, it is wanted, have survived. 

It should be noted that such forms correspond to the Maharashtri passive ending in ijjai^ 
while Sauraseni has iadu Jaina Saurasgni has forms ending in ijjadU That dialect in many 
respects occupies a position intermediate between Sauraseni and Maharashtri. Compare Guja¬ 
rati and Rajasthani. 

The Marathi future is now formed by adding an /-suflBx, as is also the case in Rajasthani 
and some northern dialects. In the first person singular w is in most dialects added instead, 
and in the first person plural no addition is made. The base of the future is identical with 
the old present, which is now used as a habitual past, but in poetry also has the functions of 
a present, a past, and a future. Thus, I used to rise ; 1 shall rise. 

It seems probable that the habitual past is not only derived from the old present, but also 
from the old future. For though the modern future usually agrees with it, there are instances 
in the dialects where both differ. Thus Nagpuri nidzo, I used to sleep; but nidzan, I shall 
sleep. A confusion between the old present and the old future might easily take place, as both 
would often necessarily have assumed the same form. Iil Maharashtri the future was formed 
by means of the suffix iss, which was often changed to ih» Thus, hasihimi and kasisBam, I shall 
laugh ; haBihisi and hasisBasi, thou wilt laugh ; JiaBihii and hasisBai^ he will laugh. The forms 
hasihimi (or haBihini)^ kasihisi, hasihii^ would regularly become hasis, hast, in Marathi, and 
it seems probable that they have contributed to the formation of the past habitual. This would 
account for the use of this tense in the formation of the future. In this connexion it should 
be noted that the difference in the formation of the future in the two conjugations in Marathi 
seems to be artificial. In poetry and in the dialects both forms are used without any difference 
at all. Thus in the Marathi dialect of Berar and the Central Provinces we find both astl and 
aroZ (Standard aseJ), he shall be. Forms, such as uihl, uthes, uthS, I need to rise, etc., would be 
the direct derivations of Maharash^ utthmi, utthe$i, nithH, and it seems to be allowed to 
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conclude that the e-form of the habitual post and the future is derived from the old presentt 
the t-form from the old future. I may add that dialectically the f-suffix is dropped in 
the Marathi future. Thus, Karhadi mdr'^Sh thou wilt strike, a form which seems directly to 
correspond to ^lahai*a8htri mdri9$asi or Tudrihisi, when it is borne in mind that a short % in the 
penultimate is regularly dropped in that dialect. 

Marahi infinitives, such as mdru^ to strike ; to arise, etc., seem to be directly derived 

from Maharashtri mdnmU, uffhium. The participle of necessity ending in awo in Mabarsshtrl 
(Sanskrit tavya) is used iu the same sense in modern Marathi, while in other dialects it has 
become a future. Thus ^laratUi tnyd hardce, Maharashtri mae hariarraadi, it shoold be done by 
me. I should do. 


The conjunctive participle ends in nna in Maharaslitri and often also in Ardhamagadbi, bat 
usually in ia in Sauraseni and Magadhi. Jaina Maharashtri also uses the form ending in urn ; 
thus, haltimh, having told. To such forms corresponds the Alarathi conjunctive participle end¬ 
ing in un from older i. f., U-niS, which contains the old m/i (compare old forms such as 

nirdaluj having destroyed) and a second suffix ni^ which must be compared with Gujarat! nS» 
Thus Icarun, old Marathi karnniS, having done. The common b in such forms (compare 
karbuyia and karunyid^ having done) is due to the same reasons as Apabhram^ lahan^h^ to take, 
etc. It is of importance to note that the different formation of this participle ia very marked 
in the old Prakrits. Maruthi as usual agi'ees with Maharashtri. 


We may add correspondence in the syntax, such as the use of the neuter in adjectives 
qualifying words of different genders ; the use of adjectives instead of adverbs ; the use of the 
present participle as a conditional; the frequency with which an Z-snffix, corresponding to an 
old t7/a, occurs; and, lastly, the use of the emphatic particle Maharastri chea^ chia^ chchji, 
Marituhi cAi, ts. The particle ched^ etc., is only used in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi, the 
corresponding word in Sauraseni being^Vru. Both forms have survived, the former in Marathi 
ts^ clit, Chhattisgarhi icli, the latter in Gujaratiy. 

Such instances of agreement would not prove much if they were isolated. Taken tcK^ether, 
however, and considered in connection with the genei-al reasons adduced iu the preceding pages, 
they cannot fail to add strength to the conclusion that the Indian tradition is right in referring 
hlarathi and Maharashtri to the same locality. 

^ One immediate consequence of this result is that Kband^si can no more be considered as 
a dialect of Marathi. It would take us too far to enter upon this question in the present place. 
Suffice it to state that Khandesi will in the Linguistic Survey be shown to be a dialect based on 
Gujarati and not on Mar^hi. 


It will be borne in mind that Maharashtri, though decidedly showing a leaning towards the 
east. IS a rather mdependent language, occupying a somewhat intermediary position. The same 
IS the case with Marathi. And the conservative tendencies of that language have, to a great 
extent, prevented it from being influenced by its neighbours. Nowhere do we find it dropping 
gradually into a neighbouring form of speech. The frontier line between Marathi on one side 
and Lajasthani and GnjarSti on the other is a very marked one. Only in the west we see that 
Marathi has largely influenced Khandesi and some Bhil dialects which might be considered as 
mks between Marathi and Gujarati. They are not, however, in reality intermediate languages, 
but mixed forms of speech which have borrowed from Marathi. The state of affairs in the cast 
V . '''' between Marathi and Chhattisgarhi or Marathi and OriyL The 

al^bi dialect, which has sometimes been described as a dialect of ChhaUisgarhi and ’sometimes 
u Marathi, ls in reality none of both. It is a mongrel form of speech adopted by a tribe of 

contribJi?! Chhattisgarhi and Ori^a, MarfttM having 

.ng to th: 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIth 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 

BT SIB BICHAED C. TEMPLE. 

(Concluded from p. 139,) 

Appendix I. 

Despatches to Sengal. 

1790 —1796. 

Extracts with regard to the Settlement at the Andamans. 

30th March 1791. We shall postpone giving you any directions relative to the New Settle¬ 
ment on the Andamans, until after the receipt of Captain Kyd's Survey and investigation and 
the Report of Commodore Cornwallis. 

25th February 1793. We have referred to your Proceedings of the 6*? and 29*? July 1791, 
for information respecting the Harbour to the North East of the Great Andaman Island, and 
which, in the opinion of Commodore Cornwallis, is much superior, for a Fleet of Men of War, to Port 
Cornwallis [i, e. the modern Port Blair]; and direct that you transmit to Us a Copy of the Plan of 
this Harbour together with the former report of Commodore CornwalHa, the Surveys of Captain 
Kyd and Lieutenant Blair, with every other necessary material to enable us to come to a final 
decision respecting the fitness of this new Settlement over that which has been formed at Penang, or 
Prince of Wales Island, 

15*? April 1795. Andamans. In consequence of the decided opinion of Admiral Cornwallis in 
favor of the Harbour at the North East end of the Great Andaman Island, as a safe and convenient 
Port for a Squadron of Ships of War, we approve of your resolution for removing the Stores and 
every other part of the Establishment that was made at the Harbour which has hitherto been 
called Port Cornwallis [i, e. Port Blair], to the Harbour recommended by the Commodore. 

We likewise approve of the measures that have been taken for effecting the New Settlement, and 
of the Allowances to the Officers and others employed in that service, as mentioned in your subsequent 
Dispatches, and the proceedmgs to which they refer. 

We direct that you send us Copies of all the Plans and Surveys that have been or shall be taken 
of this new Harbour. We observe that several have already been taken, and that others are expected 
to be made, and we desire that a regular List thereof may be transmitted to us. We observe that 
Major Kyd, appointed temporary Commandant and Superintendant of the Works to be erected on 
Chatham Island [in the modern Port Cornwallis] has been directed to prepare a plan of Fortifi¬ 
cations for its defence of the Port, whether in the absence of the Fleet, or for the protection of any 
number of ships blocked up in the Harbour by a superior force. You will of course furnish us with 
Major Kyd’s report, and an Estimate of the ex pence of the proposed works, that we may be enabled 
to give you such directions upon the Subject, as the situation of affairs both in India and Europe 
shall appear to require j and no works but such as may be deemed necessary for immediate defence 
are to be commenced without our previous sanction. 

It appears by your subsequent Dispatch of the 12th August 1793, that in consequence of 
Captain Blair’s report therein referred to, a more minute investigation is to be made of the Soundings 
at North East Harbour [now Port Cornwallis], and that you are endeavoring to ascertain the 
cause of the late uncommon sickness among the Settlers. We have therefore no further Directions 
to give you upon this subject at present. 

Your recommendation for establishing Courts of Justice at the Andamans will be taken into 
consideration. 
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We approve of your determination that all Notorious Offenders sentenced to be 
confined for life shall be transported to the Andamans to be employed in clearing the 
Land?» or on Public Buildings or Works. 

3^ July, 1705. We approve of your determination for sending a Number of Convicts from 
the Nisamut Adawlut to the Andamans. 

For tlie reasons stated we approve of your having taken up a Vessol, built by the late Colonel 
Kyd, for the Service of the Andamans. 

For the forcible reasons that have been urged, we approve of the addition which has been made 
to Major Kyd’s Allowances as Superintendant of the Andamans. 

January 1796. We have pentsed the very able and impartial Report part the first from 
Major Kyd, referred to in the Paragraph of your Letter in this Department of the 20^^ March 
last, upon the comparative advantages of the two Settlements at Prince of Wales Island and the 
Andamans. But as you have declared your intention of communicating to us yonr Sentiments upon 
this subject by the next Ship and as we had previously desired your opinion thereon we shall not enter 
at this time into the consideration thereof. 

27*? July 179d- For the reasons stated vre approve of your Request to the Bombay Govern- 
tuent that European Convicts should not in future be ordered to the Andsmsns. 

We approve of the Snow Druid having been freighted for carrying Supplies to the Andamans. 

0*? May 1797. From the information contained in the very able Report of Major Kyd, 
referred to in these 73^? & Para'i of your Letter, and for the reasons assigned in your subse¬ 
quent Di-patch of tlie 7^^ March we approve of your Resolutions of the 8^^ February preced¬ 

ing. for withdrawing the Settlement at the Andamans ; and we are pleased to find by the 
14^^ Farairmph of your Letter of the July last, that except the freight of a small Vefssel stationed 
at the Andamans merely to keep possession, every expense on account of the EstaWishment had 
ceased. 

Appendix IX. 

Among a >erie? of MS. R^rords at the India Office known as E. I. Co. Home Series, Mis- 
cfllaticous, are two mueh intercut in the prorcnt coiniection No. 434 giving Mf IiA Boaume's 
remarks concerning the Andamans in 1790, and No. 388 giving Ideutenant Stokoe^s 
* Conciae account of the AndamansF with a plan of Fort Cornwallis, dated 1793. 
Thr<uigb the eourte-y of the authorities I am now able to publish them. 

No. I. 

L. L Co., Home Seri« Mis<'tdL\n^v^»us, 434 J. Xietters from Mf George Smith to 
Mf Dundas afterwards Viscount Melville on various topics. 

Extract from letter dated 10*? January 1790 introducing Mf Melchior I«a Beaume, 
directed to William Cabell Esqf 

♦*Vi»n will find him [Mf La Beaume] a sensible, Intelligent, and well informed Man, who is 
< ar able of iririnic us' tnl iiitorxuation relative to India, A its Commerce and on that account, 
I intr' dio'e him to you, and sbr>uld be gla^l that you would for the s»ame reason present him to 
M** Dundass. To Mf La Beaume is prim ipally rawing any late Discoveries which we may have 
mnd»' at the Andyman Isles, for to my kno'^lnlir^', lie ]*roposed to undertake at his own Expeace 
tiu Di'MOrrv of th»'-o Lies, and of placing a Colony thore, if he succeeded in finding a proper 
Harl our, pnrt for the reception of shij*- of war. and a proper ]>lare for planting a Colony, he then 
was t.* U' paid -m b -.um a*> might be agreed upon between him & Govonimcnt, if he did not .succeed, 
he waA to re^^eive no rccom|x‘n'i<\ a prop-itiou of this public spirited Tondeney, did I do verily 
be. ‘'Vt- S{>ar (.»ov»*rnm(*nt to tbe Di-eovery of those Isle-, what effects have attended it, I cannot sav, 
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the officer sent on that Ex})etlition being tied down to Secrecy. Ports however there certainly are, 
and whatever advantages we may reap from a possession of these Isles, arc in a great degree owing 
to Mr Beaumo, and thi<s I say from knowi<xlge, for I tratislated f<»r him the Memorial w)ji(*h 
he delivered to Colonel Bose for I«ord Cornwallis on the subject of the Andy man I^Ies, arnl the 
conquest of the kingdom of Pegu in their Vicinity/’ 

Enclosed in the above letter is * Observations on the present state of the kingdoms of 
Ava and Pegu and the means of joining them to the British dominions in India/ by 
Melchior Iia Banme. In this paper occur the following rennirks on tlie Andaman : — 

‘^Thc two Islands Andaman opposite to Pegu deserve in a jtartt(*Mlar degre4; the attenti<»7i 
of the English Natiofci for they would belong t)f right to the Pe(>ple who wnnld be gen♦*r4»n^ i*nough 
to make themselves masters of them and civilize their inhahitant>. A Foreign CajUain wlio jia^sed 
through the Channel which divides the two Islands bag assured me that he had found an exe**ll«‘nt 
Harbour in it and nowhere less than seven Fathoms. 

If the Universe applauds the medal which England caused to be struck for tlie Duk<* of Ih*df<<rd 
for having planted Oak what would not be the reward of tl»e illustrious Govern our and Siij-nmic 
Council who should order the execution of so glorious an enterprise. 

My humble opinion .is that their names would be immortfllizcd and that thon.-and> oi their 
Fellow creatures would bless them for ever. 

However notwithstanding I consider the success of this projVct as morally certain its* impor¬ 
tance should make me diffident of my own abilities, and I request tljat this memorial if found to huvr 
any merit may only be considered as an Essay,— offering my service.-^ arid evfTV g^Kxl that ran 
from the ex|>erienee of thirty five years residence in India, and the emulation I must naturally f* » 1 
from my sincerest wishes to be an instrument in ha>tening its perfection and Ex<*< ution. 

N.B. Mf La Beaume in presenting the annexed Observations to my Lord Cornwallis offt‘red 
to examine the Andamans at his sole expence, provided the informations were found to be nnfa\<»r. 
able. The Success which those who afterwards exjdorod it [met with] w'ere Superii>r to the most 
Sang\unc expectations. 

Melchior La Beaume.” 

Mo. II. 

E. I. Co. Home Series. Miscellaneous, 388. Letters from Sir John Murray tfo 
Ml Dundaa chiefty uj^on military and pnlitical topics. 

In Letter dated 15^* May 1794. Sir John Murray S‘‘nds four enclosures to Mr. Dun-la . 
He de&cribofH N® 2 as follows — “ 2 ii* a concise account of the Andamans. Mf Stokoe, 

of the Bngineers, furnished me with this pajier, winch is drawn up by }um>elf: but he do*-> j,/,f 
wish that pal)lic U!^e should be made of it yet — as Major Kyd who command- <»n the Islaml. a .d 
is an intelligent able officer, deems another years r<"sidon<*e th+Tc nec^-^sary befon* ho delivers au 
official Rep“rt regarding it/* B<‘Iow I now give tlie concis*^ account/' 

A Concise Account of Port Cornwallis, Andamans, with a Sketch of the 

Plan of the Harbour. 

Situation. 

The Situation of the Andaman Idanda are Xmt well known to re^jnire a Partictilar explauati-m lu 
this sliirhf Memoir, it may be sufficient to ob^rve, they are a Ctuitimuitir.n of tlie Chain of -mail 
Island^ extending from Cai>e Nagrais to Atcheen Head, What ha- u-ually b» e7i call, d the 
Great Andaman gtretehe- from North Latitude 11^. 2o» to 13^ it i- h<ovev»-r 5*e]»arnted i-y 
Mac Phorsons Straits, the East entranre of whieh is in Lat. 11^. 27^, and the We-t in 

30^% and also by middle pas^ag-", the Ea-t entrance being in Lap^ 12^. 2^, and the Wot in 
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12*. 12“ — Vessels drawing 2| and 3 fathom water may go thro’ either of these passages. At 
particular seasons of the year they occasion strong and dangerons Currents setting to Westward. 

Chatham Island. 


Chatham Island in Port Cornwallis, on the Eastern side of the Island on which the present 
Settlement is Established, is situated in N. Lat'J 13*. 20“ and in East Longitude from Greenwich 
92*. 56“. 55'. Its extreme Length, North & South, is a little more than 3000 yards. Its great- 
est Breadth at the North End is 900 yards; On this face the Colony is formed, the breadth varies 
inconsiderably, until it approaches the South end of the Island, where it terminates in a narrow^pit, 
fordable at low Water to the Main, about 400 yards across. 


Surface. The Surface is extremely irregular, being a perpetual succession of Ridges & 
Valleys in all directions, the former are not very high, the sides of most of them are abrupt, and cut 
into deep Gullies by the Periodical Rains; the latter are in general narrow and confined, with 
a Ravine or Watter Course in the Center of each. The whole Island is so thickly covered with .Jungle, 
that it is difficult to calculate with accuracy the extent of level Land, judging from the few spots we 
have cleared, there can hardly be more, than an eighth part level, or of an easy inclination. The 
high grounds are cloathed with Timber Trees, some of them of an astonishing size their Trunks are 
mostly concealed from view by innumerable strong creepers, which greatly impede our progress in 
clearing, they being interwoven in such a manner, as to render it impracticable to drag them down, 
or to get rid of them, except by fire. The Valleys abound with the wild Beetle Nut, and various 
Trees of slight fibre, useless for tlie most part as Timber. The Sliores of the Island, and all the 
neighbouring shores, are garnished with the Mangrove and other Aquatic Trees, some species of which 
afford good knees, and crooked Timbers for building boats and small vessels. 


Soil. There is an artificial soil of rich black mould over the whole Island evidently formed by 
decayed leaves and other vegetable matter, it is seldom deeper than five or six inches, except around 
the Roots of the larger Trees, where it is often more than a foot deep; beneath this is the natural soil 
apparently of a Stiff, fat, yellow loam, but experience has shewn us that when tilled for Cultivation, 
and exposed to the force of the Rains, it becomes a mere sand, and probably will not prove very 
Productive, as there is scarcely a Tree to be met with on the Island having a Tap Root, on the con- 
trary the Roots extend to an incredible distance in search of the Artificial Soil, along the exterior 
Surface, and have so slight a hold of the ground that it is imprudent to leave single Trees standing 
as they usually fall the first Wind that blows. It is a question whether in clearing for the Purposes 
of Agreculture, we may not deprive the Lands of the source of their most Prolific Soil, and when 
turned for Cultivation, whether the good Soil will not be washed away, as has been the’ease in our 
Garden, at the expiration of the S. W. Monsoon, it was a mere bed of Sand, and we were under the 
necessity of collecting the Vegetable Mould from other places to restore its fertility, The spot for 
this Garden was certainly ill chosen being at the foot of an extensive Ridge, and having a gradual 
slope to the Water edge; there are spots where we may reasonably expect a more favorable issue, one 
of which we have cleared, and put into cultivation, as an experiment the approaching Monsoon 
A small quantity of Paddy planted, proved very productive, and .some Manilla Indigo seed afforded 
a most luxuriant Crop, and was from five to six feet high, and much superior in appearance to any 
I ever saw, either in the Deccan, the Douab, Bengal, the Carnatic, or Mysore Country. 

Trees. Of Trees useful to an Infant Colony for common purposes, there are many sorts, (Mus- 
ter.'5 [samples] of which, with the Head Carjienters Account of them, accompanying have been sent 
to you) it does not appear that any of them are equal to Teak or Sissoo, and very few to Saule. 


*1 . V '““*“** variety of Creepers, the wild Pawn has been an acquisition to 

. three different Species of Acetons Vines, have proved highly beneficial 

to the scorbutic Patients, the Bamboo, Ground Rattan, &c. are all useful. 
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Water. There is great abundance of good fresh Water, the high Grounds are full of Springs, 
the neighbouring Shores afford plenty of Water, and as it everywhere ouzes from the Hills, it creates 
a Bason for itself at the foot of them, from whence, as it is still above high Water mark, it may be 
conveyed to the Casks, in the Boats, with great facility, either by a Trough, or Canvas Pipe. 

Quadrupeds. The only Quadrupeds We have seen are Hogs, Rats, and the Johncuxaon [a 
writer’s error ” for ichneumori]^ the two former commit constant depredations in our Garden and 
Granary; the Guiana [an error for guiana —iguana^ a four footed Animal of Lizard Tribe destroys 
our Poultry &c. 

Birds. There are many Birds of beautiful Plumage, in particular numerous Classes of Pigeons, 
Doves, Woodpickers, and Fly Catchers, there is neither Game or Wild Fowl of any kind ; The only 
Bird of Prey, we have observed is the Fish Hawk. 

Keptiles. There are many Species of Snakes, Scorpions, Centipes, Spiders, Lizards, &c., 
several of the Labourers have been bit by Snakes, in no Instance has the bite proved Mortal, altho’ 
the Patients were thrown into strong Convulsions. We have administered Eau de Luce and Ophuim, 
and the recovery has usually been accomplished in two hours. 

Eish. In the North East Monsoon, Fish are caught in sufficient quantity to distribute twice a 
Week to the Settlers, of every discription, Cockup, Mullet, Rock Cod, Scate, and Soles are the best, 
there are a Variety of inferior sorts. The Torpedo and Seahorse, the horned, the parrot, the Monkey, 
and other curious Fish, have been occasionally caught, there are no Oyster beds, in the Harbour, and 
few adhering to the Rocks. Pearl, Pellucid, Hynge, & spondyle Oysters are sometimes found upon 
the Reefs, as well as Muscles, Cockles, Limpets, Clams, and a Variety of Gorgoneas, Madupores, 
spunges, Cowries, Whilks, Muree &c. 

Ore. Iron Ore was once found and upon trial proved of a good Quality, it had evidently under¬ 
gone the action of fire, but there is no accounting by what means, how it came where it was picked 
up, it has since been sought after in vain. I am inclined to believe the Hills contain Minerals, of 
some kind, for in places where the Water lodges at the foot of them after hard Rains, there is a Scum 
upon it of a bright Violet Colour, resembling the gloss on breaking a piece of fine Indigo, and which 
I have observed on stagnant Mineral Waters. 

Stones. Granite, Iron, Free and Lime Stone, and Slate are to be met with, on several of the 
Emenencies. 

Bricks. We have made good Bricks, the soil in the low grounds answering well for this 
purpose. 

liime^ We have also made remarkable fine Lime of Madreporas and of Shells, they both 
burn pure, and with less fire than Stone Chunam can be made of and the former appears to be 
of as good a quality as the Sylhet Lime. There are sufficient Madreporas to afford Lime for 
the most extensive orks of Masonry, (a Paper of each, containing a small quantity of Quick 
Lime accompames this Memoir. 

Climate, 

The Andamans are situated in a very tempestuous Latitude within the Range of the fall 
force of the South West Monsoon, during the whole of which they are deluged with perpetual 
Rain, and enveloped with obstructed clouds. The last Monsoon, 1793, we had in May, Inches 
of Water 17 „ 94, June 11,, 02, July 27 „ 25, August 16 „02, September 12 „67, October 7,, 76, and 
November 5„ 79 ; in all 98., 45, The Settlers were in general severely afflicted with the Scurvy 
during the dr}^ weather, many of them were carried off in the worst Stages of this dreadful 
disorder. It was attributed to a privation of Vegetable diet, and subsequent events shewed 
this opinion to have been well founded ; soon after the Rains set in, several species of succulent 
and subacid Vines, and plants were discovered in the Jungle* and on being libeially distributed 
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to the Scorbutic Patients, they recovered their Health and strength sooner than could have 
been expected from the miserable situation in which they were : The Complaint resisted every 
effort of medical Treatment. The Rains brought with them Complaints equally alarming, but 
subject to fewer Casualties — these were Fevers and Agues, attended with Induration and con- 
siderable enlargement of the Spleen, Violent Pains in the Head and joints, a dizziness and the 
greatest depression of Spirits. The Fevers were slow, nervous and irregular, the Bark had no 
effect on them. Fevers and Agnes have greatly prevailed the present N. E. Monsoon, these 
are more regular and intermittent than those before mentioned, and in general give way to the 
Bark, The Scurvy has again made its appearance, and would probably prove as fatal this year, 
as the last, if we did not take the precaution of sending all those in the slightest degree 
affected to Bengal. We have not had a drop of rain since November. In general we have had 
Clear Weather, with regular Land and Sea breezes, latterly the winds are remarkably variable 
and the Clouds seem collecting fast. The Thermometer has not exceeded 94^ the medium 
may be taken at 91^ the last three Months, and at 84^ during the Rainy Season. From the 
preceding observations it will appear that the Settlers have been hitherto rather unhealthy, how far 
their Indisposition may be attributed to various exhalations arising from the thick Jungle, and of 
putrid & corrupt Tegitable matter during the humidity of the atmosphere occasioned by the long 
continuance ol the Rains, remains to be ascertained. The Crews of the different Ships in the Har¬ 
bour have for the most part enjoyed uninterrupted good health, with the exception of the Sea Horsey 
who from remaining three Months in Port, from September to December began to be afflicted with 
the Scurvy. We may reasonably expect the approaching Season will prove more healthy, as the 
Jungle has been much opened. 


Harbour, Outer. 

The Harbour is very capacious, its whole length from the S. E. Entrance to the N. W. 
'extremity being upwards of 11,000 yards, 2,000 of which at the N. W, end are Shoal Water. The 
breadth of the entrance of the Outer Harbour from Dundass point to Boss Island, is 3000 
yards. Its length from Ross Island to the Eastermost Point of the North End of Chatham Island, 
is 7,000 yards. Its extreme breadth N. E. & S. W. is 7,000 yards. The whole of the Harbour 
is well secured being Land locked from every wind that blows, in one part or the other. The general 
depth of Water is from 7 to 18 fathoms, there are Breakers round S? Georges Island, and a Shoal 
with 6 fathoms on it off Minerva Bay; every other part has sufficient depth of W ater for large 
Ships. 

Harbour, Inner. The Entrance to the Inner Harbour from Chatham Island to Perseverance 
Point, is rpwards of 1600 yards across, from the North face of Chatham Island, to the South Shore 
of the main, is 1,800 Yards, from the East side of Pitt Island, to the West Shore of the Main, Is 
2,000 Yards, and this constitutes the principal body of W^ater of the inner Eaihour. There is a 
narrow Channel along the South face of Pitt Island, to the South face of Wharf Island, where are 
7 ami 8 fathoms close to the Shore, and which is remarkably well calculatod for a careening 
Wharf. 


Islands. 

Chatham Island has already been mentioned, at ^ Flood, Boats drawing three foot water may 
pass up thejassage at the South end. Pitt Island has a small Flat at the Northermost End, and 
a Valley across the Neck at the South end, and two or three level spaces towards the middle, with a rill 
of fresh Water, We have a Garden on this Island, our Live Stock is kept here, and half the Con¬ 
victs are employed clearing it. Wharf Island has little level Land, being high irregular ground, 
without a natural supply of fresh water. Ariel Island is without fresh water, and has Uuk level 
Laud. Mangreve Island is overflowed at high Water, 
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Tides. 

At full A change in the dry Season, the Tide rises 9 feet perpendicular, it is high Water a few 
^^iautes before 10 O Clock, In the Rains the influx of the Freshes is so very considerable that the 
Neaps are scarcely discernable, and from the strength of the Outset, a V^essel seldom tends to the 
Flood. 

Inliabitaiits. 

The Inhabitants of the Andamans seem to be dispersed in very small Societies along the Shores 
of their Islands, and in the Archipelago, their whole numbers it is probable do not exceed 
2,500 or 3,000 Souls ^ as their Subsistence is confined to the Fish left entangled amongst the 
Roots of the Mangrove, that they strike with a rude kind of Cig, or shoot with Bows and Arrows, 
and shell fish collected at low water on the Reefs, it may be presumed the interior parts of the Island 
contain few or no Inhabitants ; during the Rainy season they have few opportunities of exploring the 
Reefs, and at that Season they are constantly seen in small parties patroling the Shores at night 
with lights of the Oil & Bammer Tree, in search of a Precarious Meal, the glare entices the fish to 
the surface, and those who follow the light, strike or shoot their prey. They must suffer exceedingly 
during tlie Rains, and from what has been observed in their huts by our working parties, we suppose 
them to live almost entirely on the fruit of the Mangrove, which has constantly been found in all 
their Habitations, either boiling on the fire, or macerating in fresh water, it is a very strong astrin¬ 
gent, harsh and rough to the taste, and can afford but little Nutriment. Indeed their appearance 
sufficiently evinces the badness of their food. They are Caffres of a small stature, having most 
probably degenerated in successive Generations, as there is little cause to believe them Aborigines of 
these Islands, they being totally different in appearance and language, from every Race known in 
India. Their Arms, Thighs, and Legs are excessively thin, and they have all large protuberant, 
unsightly bellies, their Countenances depict Misery and famine in the extreme. They are absolutely 
in a State of Nature, having no other covering than Mud, which they cover themselves all over with, 
as a Preservation and defence against the bites and Stings of the Miriads of Insects swarming in the 
Jungles, They possess nothing that evinces strength in the formation of it, or ingenuity in the 
Contrivance. Their Canoes are contrived of a small sized Tree from 10 to 15 teet long, and from 
8 to 14 Inches diameter, hollowed with tire, and prevented from oversetting by a spar fixed at a little 
distance as an outrigger. Their Bows which occasionally serve as Paddles, are the neatest perform¬ 
ance among them. Some months ago we found a man and a child so reduced by famine, ag to be 
incapable of moving, We brought them home, and nursed them, our endeavours to save the Man were 
ineffectual, the Child is a remarkable fine good tempered Boy, and has quite lost that Prominence of 
Belly, apparently occasioned by bad food. From the deplorable Scenes we witnessed of their dis¬ 
tresses, We occasionally sent a few Carnicobar Coconuts, and a little Grain to their Huts in very 
bad weather, they retired till our our People returned to their Boats, when they eagerly seized what 
had been bont to them. They will not voluntarily come near us, and those we take, eitlier escape, or 
are dismissed by ourselves, on observing their anxiety, with trifling Presents. They appear to be 
a harmless inoffensive Race, they will not eat raw food, or touch any thing tainted ; a Euro[,>ean 
belonging to a Vessel in distre>s, got into tbeir Boat with some Lascars to seek for the Harbour, at 
night thev put on Shore, and the Lascars ran away with the Boat, leaving the Europeati asleep, he 
contrived to make his way thro’ the Jungle, the Caffres took his Cloaths from him, hut did him no 
further injury. The idea of tlieir being Cannibals is I fancy quite erroneous. 

General. 

The necessity of an Harbour in the Bay of Bengal, or at some Eastern Port, where our 
Ships could occasionally retire to, and refit, is well known generally admitted. Port Corn- 
wallia has been Preferred to every other, yet discovered by so high an authority that it may b« 
deemed excessive presumption in another person to speak of its Relative situation. It will be 
eoen by inspection of the Plan annexed, and from preceding observations, that it largely 
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possesses those advantages most in Request with Naval Officers. Its situation in a centrical 
part of the Bay, promises a speedy communication at all seasons of the Year, with Bengal and 
the Coromandel Coast. The Harbour will contain the largest Fleet, which may work in and 
out with every Wind that blows. Wood and fresh water are to be had in the greatest 
abundance, and with the utmost facility. These advantages are conspicuous, and perhaps they 
are all a Seaman looks for, it may be presumed he expects Administration w ill make his Port 
secure, and supply it with every necessary and Refreshment he may eventually require. It 
remains for the wisdom of our Superiors to consider the Climate, the Scale of Defence neces¬ 
sary, and the Resources their Settlements possess for colonizing so extensive an acquisition, and 
whether a Proportion of Foreigners can be obtained for this purpose. The Climate must ci'eate 
the larger part of the expence of labour, for whether Men are incapable of labour one half of the 
Year from Indisposition, or the inclemency of the Weather, it must be carried to the account, 
the encreased Wages of Workmen as an inducement for them to quit their Native Country and 
their Subsistence for some years at the expence of their Employers, must also he considered, 
and it is a question whether in time to come, Sufficient Grain can be cultivated for a numerous 
population whose Principal diet it constitutes, in a Hilly Country, and a Soil exposed to such 
heavy torrents of Rain for so great a part of the year, a period when Cultivation and Agrecnl- 
ture are at a Stand throughout Hindostan. A careful examination of the Plan will shew its 
indefensible State, and that it cannot be made to affoi'd piH>tection to an inferior against 
a Superior Fleet, without an expence apparently disproportinned to the benefits to be derived. 
The outer Harbour must be abandoned unless a Scale of defence could be proportioned to its 
magnitude. The Entrance of the inner Harbour cannot be secured by any Works constructed 
on Chatham Island, and the fortifying Perseverance point, would at once require a double 
Establishment, as they must have every resource within themselves to make a separate 
resistance. A System of Fortification for this Port, therefore seems to be limited to Chatham 
Island, which possesses great choice of very strong Ground, and a small Fort well appointed 
would afford some protection to a few Ships, and certainly could not be taken, hut by a regular 
Scige, in which the Opposers would have to encounter every' disadvantage of Ground peculiar 
to a rugged Country. 

It would be difficult to acquire a numerous Population for this Colony. The Carnatic is 
only recovering its Inhabitants since the Conclusion of the Mysorean War, the Northern 
Sircars, are cnmpai'atively speaking almost in a State of depopulation, and I believe Bengal can 
ill spare so large a portion of its Inhabitants as this place would require to succeed on a grand 
Scale. Foreigners must therefore be sought at the expence of Government, for the Andamans 
hold out no other inducements to attract Voluntary Settlers except exorbitant Wages, cheap 
living, a demand for Manufactures, and a Prospect of Commerce are wantimr. This Position 
of tlie Colony, tho^ at a first View favourable from its Centrical Situation, d( es not in realitv 
hold forth a Prospect of becoming an Emporium, it lays out of the customary Track of all 
Trade. The Shores of these Islands have ever been considered replete with dangers to Naviga¬ 
tors, and the Reefs and Shoals discovered during the Survey of the Island, have net I imagine 
tended to obliterate the idea of danger; they are in themselves sufficient to deter Vessels, 
approaching this Harbour except in cases of distress of necessity. It is impos ible to say what 
the experience of another year may produce, the Magnitude of the Port has engaged much of 
my attention, and was I certain it possessed every advantage of Climate, Soil, and situation ; 
I should not be an Advocate for an extensive support of it. It is too far from Great Britain, 
and I cannot think it would prove advantagious to them, that their vast territorial possessions 
in India, should be so closely connected, as they would be, by the possession of an Harbour that 
would doubtless in those circumstances, become the Center of India Trade, and promote too 
large a Maratime force ; this tho’ a mere speculative idea may be worth the attention of 
Superior Wisdom. Should Port Cornwallis therefore be ultimately approved of* the Scale of 
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support may be limittert to a small but well appointed Establislmient. SnflBcient ground only 
should be cleared for the cultivation of Rice, Fruit, and Vegetables for the subsistence of the 
Settlers, and occasional Refreshment of the Sick of the Navy — there being so much hio-h 
Ground we may reasonably expect pasturage would flourish exceedingly, and that Cattle, and 
Sheep, would thrive and increase, and might be kept up at a small expence, if purchased on 
the Coast of Arracan, for the use of the Fleet, an Hospital might be constructed for the Navv 
sheds for the accommodation of their own Artificers and Workmen, while employed on their 
temporary repairs. The few Artificers of the Settlenjcnt, and every assistance it afforded 
wonld be given up to them for the time being. If so conducted, the expence cannot be great, 
and the Harbour may prove advantagious to the Com])any as affording temporary Relief and 
as.sistance to a Maratime fojoe in case of Warfare, and this I conceive to have been their 
Original Object in countenancing the Maiine Surveys some years back. It remains with them 
to decide, and before they do so, I sincerely hope, as an Officer much attached to his duty, and 
their Service, that they uill maturely con,sider the Plans that have been sent home. 


AUSCELLAXEA. 


TEACES OE TOTEMISM IS THE PAXJAB. 

I. 

The question whether totemism can he saM to 
have left any traces in. the Panjab is not an easy 
one to answer. There are many names of tribes 
or sections of tribes which denote animals, 
etc., but these may be mei’e nick-names. How¬ 
ever, it will be best to first give a list of such 
names and then discuss their possible origin. 

Brahmans,—In Kafignl there is a Nag or 
‘Snake’ section among the Nagarkotia Brah¬ 
mans, who rank highest of all, as well as among 
the Batehra, a lower group, who have sections 
called;—(i) Kharappa (or cobra) Nag, a section 
of the Pakka or First grade Batebra. Ghosla 
(a species of fish or ? grass-snake] Nag, in the 
Kachchh4 or Second grade. Pundrik is, it 
appears, also a snake section of the Nagarkotifi. 
These snake sections are said to reverence ! 
the snake after which they are named and 
not to kill or injure it. 

The Bararh (sometimes called Bhats) are a 
Gaddi (hill-shepherd tribes) group, and hold the 
same position among the Gaddis, as Brahmans do 
among Hindils. The name seems to be connected 
Avith hardrij a thorny shrub. 

In Hlssar there is a section of Brahmans, called 
Bhedas or sheep. This is interesting, because on 
the Satlnj, at least in Kulu Saraj, there is a small 
caste called Bheda, who are hereditary victims in ' 
the sacrificial riding of a rope down the cliffs to 
the river. Further details regarding the Bheda ! 
Bi*ahmans would be of great interest. 1 

JKhatris.—We find among tliese Danthal, a J 
-kind of weapon ; Handa, a vessel; Chhura, a largo ' 


knife ; and BSrh from b^r, a tree The Beri will 
not eat the fruit of the her (in T. Dipalphr : 
but in T. GugerA, this is said, however, not to ht^ 
the case'}. 


Further, in GuirSt, the following sections ar- 


noted:— 

Pahra, panther. 
Ohannan, sandal¬ 
wood. 

Hariin, deer. 

Ari, saw. 


f Mohia, pestle. 

; Khajdri, date-palm. 
' A mb, mango. 
Lasilri, his'drd tree, 
Billa or Billi, cat. 


Ardr&,s. The section-names of this important 
caste require to be fully investigated, as they art^ 
full of interest. I note the localities in wbicli 
each is so far known to be found i—- 


Kilkar, cock, in Montgomery, Multan and 
Hihsar. 


Kukricha, cock, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Giciiir, jackal, Dera Ismail Khan and Multan. 

Ghora, horse, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Nangml, snake, Dera Ismail Khan ^ Nangpal, 
Mnltan; Nag-pal, Montgomery. 

Nangru is also given, but no meaning is 
assigned. 

Sipi'd, a serpent, 

Ghira, dove, Montgomery and Multan. 

Gerd, in Dera Ismail Khan, said to avoid the 
use of gern, ochre, 

Jand^dni, jzttd tree, Dera Ismail Khan, 

Selani (?), pipal tree, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Chawula, rice, Dei*a Ismail Khan. 

Mehndiratta, henna, Montgomery and 
Multan. 
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KiiSturin. in Ismail Kuan, said tE> avoid 
tile use of luusk, ka4‘h t. 

Cluitaui. bat: a child was ' nee attacked by 
bats, whitb. however, left liirn uumjurt-vl. 
The section Worships bats’ nests [chant- 
chltti) lit marriages. 

Maiiak-talia ; a section which reverences the 
t'Ui, or thUhamj tree. 

IVInngi, a kind of tree, Hissar. 

Galar, sq^ixirrcb Multan, 

Pabreja, a kind of pUnt. Multan. 

Taucj;i, tinij. a kind of grass, Multan and 
]\lulltg^^Uier}^ 

Tareja, turn, a gourd: their ancestor once 
Lad to conceal him self among gourds, and 
they do not eat gourds. 

Kataria, hat^lr, dagger, Multan. Tins section 
has a legend that a dagger fell fivrn a 
well amongst a number of chi hire a who 
were playing beneath it. but did not hurt 
them. H enee tlie section ])ecame known as 
KaturiAi. and worships the daggeu', puttiiig 
Lowers }>efore it at marrhiges. 

Makar, locust, Gujrat 

Machhar, mosquito, Gujiat. 

Hans,, goo'.e, Montgomery, 

Lumar, fox, Mont^'eneiy'. 

Menda'Pb ram, Alontgojn.o-y or Mmdha. 
long-haired, ^lontgomery. 

Babliar. ‘g > Alontgomei y 

Kathpal, wood or timber, Montgomery. 

Gaha a calf. 

'With re'; 2 :ard to tbe sectIxin ukci t ioued as 
.■\isting in Dera Ismail Khan, it is distnu-tly 
-aid that each shows reverenc© to the animal 
or plant after which it is named, thinking it 
saeivd. The anirnal frd. and ilie ^li mt evt 
.•r injured. Tlx’ CliawaLis, hoivever, <lo not 
ab-taiu from u^Uig . of it any iv -pe't. 

In Multan the Mebudiiutra abstain from the 
use of henna. The Kiikar will not eat fowls. 
I'Ut for the la^t lO or 12 year’^ tb- Mcliiidiratta 
have also r<fused to eat them, Th ■ Tane|;l 
>b-^tain from eating gourds i!-' tarli] in Multan, or 
at least their tvouum do ^Montgomery 

Bhatia.— Anmng this caste tre hud—1 ’ Dliagge. 
bullock. (2) Chabbak, called Billikut, or 
killer. 

^ Sciid to be Midi 

.ike-gourd because lii:> 


Banias —Here we find Bans^kl, from 
bamboo. They never burn the bamboos {bid 
tho haiuhoo is an ii)ilnck}j wood and not in 

hvilduKj fjenerally). Kancul is from kans, a gx*aS8. 

Rajphts.—The Kangra Rajpdts have a sept or 
dl called Sainakri, from saoi/y a tree which is 
worshipped, and never cut or injured by them 
In Gujrat tlure is a ChdUa section of the 
Kdnjhas. The name appears to mexm *rat.’ 

Jats —The Bagri Jats of the Soutli-Eust Pan- 
jub have Certain sections named: — 

Karir, a tree. Kohar, a hatchet. Wuihrb 
a y*)umr heifer. Band.dr, moukey. Gidar, 
jaxkai. Also ^ Katariu, sword, juul t Gan- 
dU'.iA, ase. Pi]da, jWpa/, and Jandia, jaiid 
tree, in Tab si 1 Han.^i. 

Thi‘ Jats ami otliei- tribes of tin? Soutli-West 
Pan jab, now aluio'jt exciusiv'ely Muhammadans. 
t\ hicb occupy much the same tnuit of country a.^ 
the Hindu ArutCis, have «puite a remarkable 
number of totem se[»t.s :— 

GuTuiil, Iru'-e, borau.>o they rocei\e<l as uxuclt 
hind as a li.)r-e could compass in a xlay. 

Kh.ir. (Pels ) donkfv ; the name is xLccoimted 
for }*y a sts>ry. 

Kahal, t»r a weed' this tribe i- 

foimd in .Baliawal])Ur, and is an t>tf shoot of 
th<‘ r'AigioLis et ‘O’order of the Ciji.shtis. 
Tie- story i'> that a ohdd was born to a Obi.shti 
by the Indus ojoso to a phu'o whius* /:o/,f 
grew. This tribe is <pxitt‘ xlistinct from the 
Kiluil. 

Kilial, a tribe of fisherim-Ji, Trnam Shafi- 
Aluhaujmadaus. who eat alligators, etc , and 
derive their name ix'om Sindhi kcharu^ lion. 

Makora, a large ant. These Jat* throw sesauium 
aad^u.laron the ground mar the boles of 
tliese ants. 

Ruhayi, WLhl-du.„k. Multan} Glosimry. page 

116 . 

Ivliagua, *i kiiul of fish so called because 
Jalalu'd.<]iu Khugga, their ancestor, saved a 
I'oat-h^ad of people from drowning. This- 
tribe cure's hydrophobia by blowing on th< 
patient. 

Sdihar, hare, in Dera Giuizi Khtm: do not eat 
or injure the hare. 


eat- 


section-3 aho. Mr. J. G, Dclnierick one© found that a i>/clh refused to sow the cV<ifAtntld or 
i/Ci was Chiolunda. 
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Among the Jat tnbes of the 


Pan jab generally 


N’ames of occupations or nick-names:— 


there are several other tribes ■which seem to have 
totemistic names, such as :— 

Chung, a handful; Sipin, from sap, a snake 
(also an Arura section) ; Chhichhriata, from 
chhichhrd {hutea frondosa)i a sub-division of 
the Bajwa Juts, so called because a Bajwa lost 
alibis sons and was told by an astrologer that 
only that child would live which was l^urn 
under a chhichhrd tree; for this the Bajua 
arranged, and the child lived. I may add 
Goraya, said to mean nilgai (r/. Guraha above, 
however). 


(1; Surangiala,miner. 

(2) Nande, nandM, 

dumb. 

(3) Mdrmar, pea¬ 

fowl-hunter. 

(4> Jukhnd, weigh- 
man. 

(51 Paniari, 2 ^/JoiiarcZ, 
■waterman. 

(6) Masand, long¬ 

haired (sai<i to 
belts meaningh 

(7) Lakria, wood¬ 

man. 

(Sj Ghora, pjckey. 


(91 n aria la, born 
on the Rihdli or 
3rd Bhadon.^ 
(10) Saint, vegetable- 
seller. 

(IJ) Hutia, stam¬ 
merer. 

(12) Khangar, khdnsly 

a cough. 

(13) LahO, cTrarred or 

burnt. 

i^l4) Topa bought for 
a iopd or'2 seers 
of grain. 

(15^ Ivninliar. potter. 
^]t>) NauL nr old. 


The LabS.nas, in the South-'VVest Panjab.have 
a curious legend. They say a Ratlior Rajput 
had a son who ■was bom -with a moustache 
already grown, so he was eallerl Labaua, or 
‘cricket,’ an insect ‘with formid.ible jaws,’ which 
is tied rouud the neck of a child which has 
pimples {p>(ui-ivdb’d) to effect a cure. Labana 
or Lobana appears, however, to be derived from 
hjTi-bauay and to mean ‘salt-trader.’ 

GUjars —In (Tah'^il Toliaiia) there are 

sections called —\1 JJ dr, peacock. Bhainsa, 
he-buff'alo. (3) Katari. dagger (4) Ddi, ladle. 
AV omen of the Mdr section veil themselves before 
a peacock. It is not killed or eaten by the 
section. 

There are also in Gujnlt:— (11 Tdp;i. a mrasnro 
(2) Dhaie, a shield. The Topa section-name is 
explained by the story that their ancestor was so 
wealthy that he paid out money by tln^ bl^p>( or 
bushel. (3) Kliataiia. victorious. [4:} Khari, from 
ItKardy basket. 


C —Names of colours :— 


(17) KaUi, black- 
(13) Kalira, red- 
brown. 


(19) Nila, blue. 


The Kanets of the Simla Hills appear to have 
some true totem septs, as, e. q.. Palashi froju 
pahdsli ; Kanesli, from kuna.-lt ; Pajaik, from p(f]a, 
(all kinds of trees); N-igaik, from ieh/a,suukei and 
Madgar, mallet. Of these the first four woidap 
the tree or snake as an ancestor of the sept. 


Chhimb^s, the ‘cotton-printers,’ Iiave the 
following sections ;—Brah, a pig ; Kaixr, a kind 
of tree : Khurpa, a knife oi* trowel. 

Bairagis.—These have a sect or section called 
NiuiTntrki. from the nlm tree, which, they 
reverence and abstain from cutting as they 
believe their dl>ofd lives in it. But the Bainmi 
elad in a leopanl’s skin is himself the mo^t 
interesting instance of T<xtrmisiic ^vorship, fur h»- 
probably wears the skin as jjorsonating the Nai 
Singh, or tiger incarnation of Yish:id, 


Ghirths have a large number of septs—said to 
amount to 360 in all A great ]>art of these are 
named after villages. Others are named after 
trades, occupations, etc, etc. A very few are 
piOi^ibly totemistie in oiigin. 

Among the Ghirth sections occur the following 
names :—• 

A.—Names of animals or plants - 

(1) Dharo, fruit of ^ (4) Gidar. ja<‘kal. 

the wild tig. Gadoliari, a kind 

(2) Ghdni, horse. ’ of bird. 

(3) KlinnlA, a kind Ganlri. ‘an animal 

of bird. ' like a small pig.’ 


Bishnois,—Section RCja, nilgai. 

Pathans.—There is one tribe of the Lfali 
Pathuiis Called Nalir or wolf, found in the South- 
West RiinyXh ani Glo^'^arg, P'^o'c 2t'0 '. 

Tlie Brshui. or Baloch, have a Gurgani <>r 
wolf, a Sherzai or lion, and a Gulzai or rose sept. 

Castes unknown.—There are a nuirib*-*r of 
tribes or soetions or septs I cannot say wliieli ^ 
meutioued iu various notes received by me. whicli 
I cannot assign to their castes because the cast*'v 
are not stated. Instances are : — 

1 1 Gadar, sheep, Klianda, sword. Hissar, 

(2) K^^ar, saffron Oandas, halbert.'> Talmd 

{o) Dhaka, a tree. (0) Kohar, axe. jTohana. 


^ The signilioance of the date :s not explained, further in^tancec (with explanations) of such names wouU 
be interesting. 
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(7) Sibvi, in Dera Ismail Khan, eo^ called 

because they eat the bird. But ano- i 
ther note expUtins that the ancestor of 
the tribe was born while his mf»ther was 
crossing a stream ^sihar = current). 

(8) Jaranis, in Kangra, from a bush called 

jardri Like tbe Rajput Samakri and 
the (Brahman or) Bhat Barartl, the tribe 
does not cut or burn the shrub after 
which it is named. 

Patli^ns.—In Dera Ismail Khan the Bilre 
Khel of Datta. Khel are also called Gidar; a Jackal 
pursued bj hunters took refuge in the house of 
Bilra, their ancestor. 

MirS-sis are said to have a snake-totem zdt.^ 

The Datla Lobanas too appear to he a section 
which has the snake for its totem. It is probable 
that many more instances couhl be found. 

It will be seen at once that many of the objects 
from which these names are taken are the subjects 

ordinary tabus. Thus the peacock is sacred 
rhe snake is often worshipped and it is unlucky 
to kill one: the jtuul tree is reverenced at 
maiTiages ; there is a prejudice against eating 
fowls ; and so on. Furtlier, [iida-i\ lidns^ hirai'd, 
and many others may well bo nick-names. So far 
'ndeed it can only be said that distinct relies of 
totem-sections are traceable among the Ar6r4s 
ind other tribes of the South-West Pan jab. but 
'he information is far too imperfect as vet for i 
•xny definite conclusions. Mr- Ibbetsou 20 vears ^ 
-ago noted that “ some traces are still to bo 
found ” {Karnal Gazetteer^ p 111). 1 


Obviously then the greatest care is required 
in discriminating between totems and tabus. 
Thus the Gaba Aruras, or at least their women, 
will not eat the egg-plant, but this is not their 
totem apparently, because at certain seasons the 
egg-plant is an unlucky food for Hindus generally. 
Before all things a precise note of the actual facts 
in each case is required, and the following points 
should be ascertained :— 

1. Is any form of worship paid to the object? 
and 

2. Is it unlucky or forbidden to cut, injure or 
use it in any way ? 

o. If so, what is the reason assigned for tbe 
worship or abstention from injury ? 

I 4. Ih the rule confined to tlie section of the 
caste which worships the object or abstains from 
injuring <.>r using it ? 

5. Or is that worship or abstention common 
to other sections, or to other castes ? If so, to 
what sections and castes ? 

t The enquiry into the existence of totemism is 
I likely to throw much light on the origin of the 
j exogamoTis units. In a large number of cases it 
appears that anew ijnt originate.s with a portent, 
or some sign of special supernatural favour. 
Wlnm such a portent occurs the thing associated 
1 with it, a tree, or an animal, or whatever it may 
ho. bepomestho object of a special worship or in 
a manner a totem. The above notes are pub¬ 
lished in tht^ ho])e that some reader of this 
Journal will take U]) the enquiry s<?rieU3ly. 

H A. Rose, 

Sn])eri)itendent of Ethnography, Punjah, 


4th April 1002. 
(To he continued.) 


NOTES 4XD QUERIES. 


PENANG LAWA'ETt. 

As an addition to the information in Yule on 
rhe Penang Lawyer the following quotation is 
• d much interest. In the Andamans I have 
heard the term applied to the long canes that 
festoon from tall trees in the jungles and are 
among the chief impedevs of traffic. This appli¬ 
cation of the name arose, of course, under the old 
and false popular derivation thereof 

“ 1899. At Penang there were a considerable 
number of Indian convicts on tickets-of-leave, 


who gained their li\*elihood in a variety of way's}* 
Some of them were the first to discover the 
palm known to the Malays as plas tikoos and to 
botanists as the limnla nctitifida, a small palm 
ordinarily not higher than from five to six feet. 
From this palm, which grew mostly upon the 
j Penang Hill, were constructed walking-sticks 
called Penang Lawyers.’* — McNair, Prisoner.^f 
their otcn Warders, p. 24. 

R. C. Temple. 


^ ranjdb iStvtes and Queries, II. § 
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A GRAMMAR AND SPECIMENS OF THE MIKIR LANGUAGE, 

BY SIB C. J. LYALL, K.C.S.I. 

(Covduded from p. 111,) 

SPECIMEN I. 

Inut amunit aso-pinso b^ng-hiiii do-lu. An^i la aldbi-ubang* a-pd~aphan pu-Io, 

One person chilchmale persons-tieo tvere. And the yoitnger-person liis-father-to said^ 

*0 pd, mar ne kelbag-ji-an apbarunui ue pi-non.’ Ausl la a-tnar 

‘0 father^ property me comedo-irill-irhafever share me (jire.^ And he his-property 

latum-bang-nl thak-dak-lo. Labangso palomso aphi la aklbl abang-ke a-mar 

{fo)-them-persons-two divided. This a-Uttie-while after that yolinger person-the his-property 

kedo-an paiigrum-p^t-si aka he Id adet d^m-jiu-ld, ansi hadak la akhM-kave akam 

all collected-havin<j distant coantrij ivent-aivay, and there he wicJced {lit, shameless) deeds 

klem-si a-mar kedo-an pi-ver-dM-ld, Ansi la a-mar kedo-au 

doing his~properfy all cansed-to-he-destroyed. And {when) he his-properfy all 
pl-lk-defc Id labangsd adet an-kangchir ukbin-pi thuT-lam-ld, ansi la-ta 

had-spent that country rkedmnger famine-great arose j and he-also 

keduk-pang-cheiig-ld. Ansi labangsd adH asanghd inut along do clii-kiduu-ld. La 

in-ivant-to-be-began. And that country citizen one ndth staying hhnsplf-{he)-joined. Be 
phak pi-bi-ji-sl arit toi-jai-ld, and la phiik keclio apbek-e-pen a-pdk 

jngs Gause-to-put-to {to-tend) his field {-to) sent-away, and he pigs fvod husksfrom his-belly 
chi-pangkraug ingtung-lu; bdiita pak-ta pi-vang-ve-detdd. Ansi la aniethaiig auing 
or-himsfif~{to)-fill desired; htd anybody fo-gice-came-not. And he hi-s-own mind {-in) 
ehe-niatha-si pa4d, ‘ne-pd abaii-atum ta ko-aix 'do, latum chd-ddr-apar ahini 

reflected-having said, ^my-fathefs servants even how-many arc, they eat• suffidenf-very bread 
ta, bbnta ne-ke ladiik an-kangcbir-sl tbi-po. Ne tbur-si ne-pd-aldng dam-ji, linsi 
also, but I here rice-hunger-by dying-am, I arisen-having my-father-to v:ill-go, and. 
la-aphan pmdam-jl, “ O pd, ne Arnam angnd tangte nang ketbek ta pap klem-det-ld. 

hxm-to say-will, O father, I God before then thy sight {dn) also shi liave-donw 

Ne-kc niing sd-pd pu kateram-ji a-dt ave-ld •, nang ban Inut asoule ne bi-ndu.” ’ Auke la 

J thy son saying be-calleJ-fo fit am^not; thy slave one like me placef ^ And he 

thur-4 a-pd along che-vangdo. Bdnta la beloving do-ak-pen, a-pd 

arisen-having liis-father near came. But he fir-off being even-from, hisfather 

thek-dam-si ingjinsd, kat-vir-ld, aiikd a-chethok-arbak-cbet-sl ar-u-Idm-det-ld. Ansi 
seen-having compassion-had, ran-hasiihj, and hismech enibraced-having hissed-repeatedly. And 
la apban asd-po pudd, ‘pd, ne Arnam aoguo tangte nang ketbek ta pap kldm-detdd; 

Aim ^0 son-his said, * father^ I God before then thy sight also sin have-done; 

apdtke nang-so-pd pu kipu a-dt ave-ld.’ Ldutu la a-^jd bau-atum ai'ban pu-lo. 
fhererhre thy-son saying to-say 'uu^rthy aia-not," But his father slaves to said, 

‘ kenid.-i ape vau-ra nang imulcng-ndn: tangte a-ri arnan tbdn-iidn, akeiig-ta kdng-iip, 

*best garment bringing here pat-on {-him); fJmn his-hand riyig pnt-oyi, liis-foot-also sho'^ 
tbdn-ndii; alike kapanglu-taug uckaiudng asd ladak van-ndn anke la. tbu-non 5 anke ebd-ra 

pad-on; and fatted cow chill here bring and it slaughter; and eating 

ai*dn«' clu-]>Idd-nang; thaiigbak-ma. la ne so[io thi-tangddt ta, rcng-thud*tdd; 

merriment muJaaVy-hioke-lot^ns: bi-cause this my son died-cotupletelg even, alive-njain-is ; 

ingbd-tang-det ta, Idng-tbuddkdd.’ Anke latum ardng kaohipl cbeng-ld, 

lost-completely-icas also, fnand-again-is,' And th^y merriment iv-mutaally-malce hagan, 

Labangsd abut asdpd akb'ng-abang-kd rlt-sl do-ld. Alike la rit-pen vaiig-sl 

That titae son ellcr-person-the rhll-in was. And he field-froai cotm-haomg 
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hem-adung nang-Ie-lo, kum-kirot tangte kekan arki nang-arju-long-lo. Ansi ban-a turn innt 

house^near arrived, Jiddh-scrainng and dancing noise there-to-hear-goi. ^nd slaves one 

hang-si ‘ko-^i apotsi hum-Idrct tangte kekaii-lo?’ Ansi la tbak-lo, 

calleddiavifuj ashed, Uchat for fiddle-serajjtng and dancinq-is?^ And he annvered 

Miang-li mu vang-Io. La-si nang-li po kapangtu-tang achainong 

* yoiir-B'ononds ynnnger-brolher came. Therefore your-Ifonoi/fs fa/her fatted coio 

thu-pet-lu, tii'angbuk-ma la so-so un-^bl 16ng-lbk-lo/ Anke la aning-thi-si 
child slaughiered-cowideiehj, because he sich-not ivell gof-again.^ And he angry-being 
hem Iiit-dam ingtnng-ie-det-lo. Auko la apo iiigtau vang-si la pe-dok-lo. Anke 

hoase {to-) enter udshed-not. And his father out corae-having him soothed. And 

la thak-si a-po apliun pu-lo, ‘ Jang-tha, la-an aniiigkau no kam iiaiig-klcm*pi-bc)m-lu, 
he answering Ids father to said, ‘ see, so-many years I work here doing-continued^ 
bbnta nang hukum kvoi-kio-dot avtng-lang* lobniita no jiri'o-atum penning aixng 
hnt thy commands obeymot {disobey) mever-did; ne^'ertheless my friends with mind merriment 
chi-pLji-aphan bl-so ojon nat ta no pi-po-iang. Bbuta labangvo 

matfially-make-in-order-to goat-child one single even me {-to) gavest-vot. But this 

naiig-sopo akliat-kavo arlo^d-atum pen nung-mru’ chu*pi-ik-det abang vang-phli, 
fhy-son shame-icithout ico/nen icith thy-property ate {-andf wasted pevsoii came-suddenly^ 
alike kapangtu-tang achaincmg a so ta la-aphan nang thu-;[H't-lo.' An:?! la 

and fatted cow child also hirn-for th^u slangltter-cowjdetely-didsfi And he 

a-:?bpb ajthun pu-lo, ‘po, niing-ke ne-lbng-si ka'ita do; tangte ne-inar ne-tar kedo-an 

lis-son to said, 'son, thou yne-wiih always art; therefore my-j.roperty my-goods whatever 
ta nang-inar; bonta la nang-mu-ke thldbt ta, reng-tbn-et-ld; 

frfew thyproperty; hut tldis thy'yo'onger-ljrother died-cornplefehj also, alive-again-is ^ 

Ingbo-det tii, Ibng-tbu-lak-lb; aj^btko i-ll arbng kaehipi tiingtd ai'bng 

^ost-was also, foo.nd-again-is; therefore we merriment mutually-malcinij and merriment 

ehe-pe-do a-bt.’ 

"nutaalbj’making is-fiti 

SPECIMEN* II. 


Sarpi fear bur a peui hijai utomb, 

Old-wunian old-man and. jackals' story. 

Arni^I sarpi pen sarbura rit heii e-lb. Hen ke-C> abut hijai 

One^day fdd-woman and old-man firJdfhi) ararns were-'plarding. Arenas planting time jackals 

eliur viing-si ^aV}u pen sarbura a]>han nanc'-ai ju-lo, ‘ O jLi pen phu, 

a-park come-hacing old-woman aud old-nnm to there-asked, ‘O grandmoihwr and grandfather^ 
naiig-rum ben akevei Lng ke-e mu?' Lu-tuui thiik-det, 

you arums raufand) hastily planting {infervogatu'e) i * They answered, 
hijai-atum ]>U'lb, ' ke-up-si hen ke-e apbt/ 

the jackals said, ‘ loihd-having ar/nas planting i s fit ting d 
‘ •'akhit-uia ? ’ Hijai pn-det, ‘ >akhit.’ Ansi srirbrira 

true -1 S'lt ? Jackals said, ^ it-is-tniei dhen thw-old-ynan, the-ohl-woman ariiTUs ca^ised-to-boil; 

alang-ku e-]b; losbiii ki-ujvtang ahen rit ejai b-pet-lb. 

he planted {-thera): all-day the hoiled arunts yield {-in) whole {he)-plant€d-complei€ly 
arni-kang>ani-a})or sarpi pen surbCiva bem 


Sarbura liijai 
Ohl-man jackals 
sarpi hen 


‘akevei.’ xinsj 
‘ /vm’.’ Then 
apbiin arjudo, 
to asked, 
pi-U2^-]d ; 


Ansi 

Then 

Alike 

And 

An kb 

Then 


che-voi-lb. 


day-cool-iime {i.e., at evening) the-old-woman and the-old-man home their-own-{to-)rctni'ncd 
arjb hijai eliur vaiig-jak-si rit ejai aheii ehb-klip-inghobib 

{ai)-f{ighi the jackal pack co)>i€-toget}ie r-having field u'holi{-of) aruniS eaiing-up-did. 

^^dup la fcavbura-peiigarisb rit uang-ehe-laiig-lb. Hen chb-koi 


savbura-peiigariso rit iiang- 

{atfnornxng that old-peoplt-coupU field there-their-oven-saw, Annns eateu-up 
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nang-che>thek-Io. Ansi la-tum pu-lo, ‘ la hijai-atum akam; alar hoi naug-ji,' 

there-their-oion-saw. Then they said, * this jackals^ %eorlc{-is) ; revenge (^iO')do necessary-ivilhhe^ 

pu-sl hem che-Toi-lo. Auke hem le-si, sarbura sarpi-aphan pu-lo, 

saying home^'io) tlieir-own-returned. Then house arrieed-havingy old-man old-%coman-to said, 

* ne kithi chi-pla»g-po hem arlo; pe clii-um'Si i-joi-po; nang>ke 

‘J dead myselj-maJce-tcill house ivithin; cloth myself-xvrapyed-i^ound-having lie-down-wtll; ychi 
iiigtan le jasemet chiru-non ; iinke hijai vang-ra, pi-apot nacg ka-chiru ma ? 

outside going grievously iceep; and jachals come-having, what-for thou weepest?'^ 

pu, nang arju-lo-te, “ sarbura tlu-lbt-si ne ka-chiru ; aphu-thak-ta 

Saying, thee ask-ij, old-man died-having I am tceepmg ; head-upon-aUo {i.e,, moreover^ 
; phlbng-dam abang ave ; putong iiiglioi apot-lo-ne^ ? ’’ pu-ra pu-iibn. Anke hijai 

^ burning-coming person there-is-not: how doing is-it-possible ?saying say. Then the-jachals 

-» “ ue-tum cho-det-po/^ pii nang pu-lo-te, ‘‘ tho/’ pu-ra pu-noii. Anke la-tum ue kecho-ji 

we eat-[hirn)-wxll^'* saying thee{^to^ say-if, yes,'' saying say. Then they me eat-to 

j hem arlo nang-lut-lo-te, nang chiru-pet-an-mu-'chot-ra pu-nbn, ‘‘ejoii nang-lut-lo, sarbura; 

I house within tkere-enter-if, thou iveepivg-excessively say, one ihere-entei'ed, old-man; 

4 jbni(/or jbn-ni) naiig-lut-lo, sarbCira; jbii-thom niing-lut-lo, tarbura; iiang-Iut-pH-lo; 

V ttvo there-entered, old-man; three there-entered, old-nian; tkert-entered-all-are; 

^ kaibbng parting-noii.’^ ^ 

I club whirl.'’ ' 

Ansi cho-det juu-det sarbura, ton arlo kaibong 

Then having-jinished-eating liaixog-finished-drinking old-man^ haslcet within club 

patu-joi-si, i-ld. Sarpi-ke iiigtan vang-sl chiru-pMtmi-lo. Anke 

hidden-quietly-having^ lay-down. Old-woman outside come-having tv-weep-pretended. Then 

lujai-ahur vang-si nang-avju~lo, ^ pi-apbt-si nung kachiru-lo, phi ? ’ 

the-jachal-poch come-kaving there-ashed., ^ what-for thou weeping-art-ihou, grandmother 
Sarpi thak-dt4, ‘ sarbfird tlu-lot-Io. Ne ri ave, ne Ibk ave-sl 

Old-woman answered, ^old-man died, I companions none (^-having), I friend none-having 

ne kachiru. Aphu-thak-tii ke-phlung-dam abang ta ave.^ xVnsi hijai 

/ weep. Moreover setiing-Jire-to-funeral-pile-coming person even is-noi' Then the-jachals 

pu-lo, ‘ ne-tum eho-det-po.* Sarpi ta kroi-dun-ld. Hijai-atum eion-ejon hem lut-Io, 

said, ^ toe eat-(JdmywilL' Old-woman also consented, The-jachals one-by-one house entered^ 

anke sarpi chiru-pl-lein-^l piidu, ‘ ejon iiaug-lut-lo, sarbura; jdni, jon*thom nangdut-ld ; 

and old-woman to-weep-pretending said, ^ 07 ie there-entered, old-man : two, three there-entered; 

kedo-kave nang-lut-pet-lo; kaibong parting-iion/ pn, sarpi ingbap 

all there-entered-compleiely; club tvltirlj saying, old-woxnayi door 

ingkir-dun-het-inghoi-lo; anke sarbura thur-j?! kaibbng-pen hijai-atum chuk-arbu-lO. Anke 
hacing-shut-tight-made ; and old-man ariseh-hacing cliih-icith the-jachals heai-S'^verehj. Then 
liijai abiihak thi-le, abrdiak-ke arpoiig let-rai-rai-si kat-Iu. 

the-jachals some died, some the-ivall pushedi^and^lrohen-haring ran-away, 

THE OLD WOMAN, THE OLD MAN AND THE JACKALS. 

One day an old man and an old woman were planting arums (Jcachu, colocasiaj in a held. Whil<» 
tliey were bo engaged, a pack ot jackals came up, and said to them, — ‘ Oh, granny and gaSer, are 
the arums you are planting raw or cooked ? ’ 

‘ Raw,' they answered. Tlien the jackals said, ‘Arums ought to be boiled before being planted.' 

‘ Is that true ? ’ asked the old man. 

’ -Ve is here an interrogative particle, probably borrowed from the Assamese ><d, with the ofteu observed chanire 
of a to 1 . 
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‘ Quite true/ said the jackals. Then the old man made his old woman boil the arums, while he 
himseh planted them. All day long thi?> went on till all the arnms had been boiled, and the planting 
of the whole field finished. Then in the evening the old pair went home. Then during the night the 
jackal^ gathered together, and ate up the whole of the arums in the field. Next morning the old 
couple came to look at their (c/^e) field and found that all the arums in it {nang') had been eaten up. 
They said, ‘ This is the work of the jackals : we must be revenged upon them.’ So they returned to 
tlieir house. When they got there, tlie old man said to his wife, — ‘ I will feign to be dead inside 
the house. I will wrap myself [chi) up iu a cloth and lie quite still. Do you go outside and wee]» 
bitterly. The jackals will come and ask why you are weeping. If they do so, say, “ I am crying 
fjccaiise uiv old man is dead — besides, there is no one to set a liglit to the funeral pile, what am I to 
do ] ’’ Then if the jackals say, “we will eat him up/’ agree to this. Then if the jackals come into 
the house to eat me, do you weep as liard as you can, and say, One has gone in, old man ! two have 
entered, old man ! three have entered, old man I all have gone in I fall upon them with your club.” ’ 
Then after having eaten and drunk, the old man hid liis club iu a bamboo basket and lav down 
quite q)uet, and the old woman w^ent outside and pretended to cry. Then the pack of jackals came 
and a^ked her, ‘ Why are you crying, granny ? ’ The old woman answered, ‘ iMy old man is dead. 
I have no companion, no friend ; that is why I am crying; besides there is no one even to set a light 
to the funeral jnle.’ Then the jackals said, ‘ Wc will eat him up for you.’ The old woman agreed, 
aiid the jackals one by one entered the house. Then the old woman, pretending to weep, cried * one 
ha- gone in, old man ! two, three have gone in ! all of them have gone iu ! Whirl your club ! ’ Then 
she shot the door tight and made it fast. So the old man ro^^e up and belaboured the Jackals with 
L’.s club. And of the jackals some died, and others thrust themselves through the wall of the hut and 
ran away. 

SPECIMEN III, 

Teuton atomo. 


leufon stonj. 

Arni-sl baiiton-po peuganso do. A-d avd. asn ave. Anke arni-si Teuton 

Once Brahmans a-conple mere, ^on vras-itoi, grandson ivas-noi. Then day-nym Teuton 

nung-eliongvir-si bam6ii-p5 ahfmi vang-ld. Aukd bamouq)d Teuton dphan 


< ^.'-ilieye-icandereTahoat-liaviny tlie-Brahman $ hof/se came. 
arju-ld, ^ iiam 
a deed, ‘ yoti 

nctuni-rdong 


And the-Brahman Tmion to 

ko'pi kevaug ? ’ Teuton thak-det, ^ ne nang-kechdngvir.’ ‘Tangte uiing 
why come ‘^' Tentuti answered^ ‘I to-here-wandererOam).' ^ Then yon 

im-do-dun-jl ma ? ’ p^^ bfimbn-pd pu-lG, Teuton thak-det, ' nang-tumde no 

vs-mith fo-ns~companion~)rlJl-be r saying Brahman said. Tenion replied, ^ yondf me 
in-jin-ddd. uang-do-dun-ji. Kedo-adim kavd-sl iid naug-kechungvir.’ 

fiare-co,npnssdm-ondj\ to-yomcompanion-nHlhhe. Midiny-place notdioving I to~here-Oam~)a-icanderer: 

•:>ld-:)ug.-hdt-ld; nc-tum nd-^d ue-sn avd, Tipdi-kd rit hai ktd)ai fildng-ta 
' Ttry-'o'eil-i-n feed : ice 


no 


the-rtddjislt mote) me lodciny-a/ler-persun 


onr‘S'>njjer~jrandson notds, therefore fiehlfui) plough driving' place-also 

uaug nd do-duu-td rit-jai kedam 


laiig'abaug 


uvo 


ad-i’i-do'pu/ 


pit bfimon-pd pU'id, 


i-sh.r Idiave-roinpatiy.' saying Brahman said, 
du duiH d,' pu-si do'dundd. »ld-nl 

{l)-siay-wilK‘ stnjinrj stayed. 'Sighisdico 

‘ ‘ d hai*bai damdd-i luu g, 

'ji Id [forfidungli-driving let-ns^go! 
hai-bai-mri-bai-si, liai 


is-ncd: ycra onr companion-he-if fielddo going 
Teuton tliiik'dct, ' md'dngchdt-ld, nang 
Tentun ansterred, ' v?ry-goodAndeed, yoa[-wtth) 
jd-tlidin ingtluuig'ld, anke bamdn-pd pu-ld. 


ndjhtsdhree passed, 
All:?! Tentbuda 

Then Tenton-also 

iti-i ucliaindiig amoi 


then Brahman 
dundd, 
accompanied y 
inghan vit-ld. 


said., 
anke 
and 
anke. 


-* • v.u . tn. tv. inilve, 

pl'y^gl-dricen-a-reriaiiidime'havinrj, phnnh-dricinyfur bnlloclcs laclc[-on) mnd rnbb‘?d, and 
uv laiiu it-dct-io. pliu, pu Teutm bamompo-aphan pu-Id. Bauidn-pd pu-dht, 

I >'atcr (I'lrst-aficr, groivljatheid saying Tenfon Brahman-to said. Brahman said. 
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‘henvle datn-ra juu-dam-non.’^ ^ Taugte ne-phi ne pi-pe-det-te, ko-pu-lo?’ pu Ten ton 
*house-to going drinh-gour-filV ^ Then vig~granmj me give-noi-if^ how?* saying Teuton 
pii-Io. ‘Nang pl-pe-te, ne hung-non/ pu bfimon-po pu-lo. Anke Tentoa hem dam-si 
saiiL ^ You give-mt-if] me call* saying Brahman said. Then Teuton house gone-having 
Silqii-aphan pu-dam-lo, ‘ 0 phi, phi, ne phu kipu, dohon alang-pong tang-ho : 

old-woman-to saidy ‘ 0 Granny^ Granny^ my grandfather says, money chunga I want: 

chainong kenam-ji.' Surpi pu-dcn, ‘ ne uaug pi-po : chainong dokok-le, ke-nam-jl 

bullock (L) buij-will.* Old-woman said, yo)t give-not: bnlloch already-being, huy-ivill 

lua?’ Teuton pu-defc, ‘ba-la Iiai-kebai-aloiig chainbog kelbk lang-tha.’ Sarpi pu-det, 

why?* Teuton said, ^ that plough-driving-place bnlloch white loolc-at.* Old-tvoman saidy 

‘nang pl-tliek-the/ Anke Tentbn, ‘lang-pbng ne pi-pe/ pu bambn-po-aphan 

^you git'eO£~)cannot,* Then Teuton, ^ the-chiinga me {she-}gives-7iot,* saying Brahman-to 

hangdd. Bambn-po sarpi-aphun, ^pi-nbn,’ pu iiaiig-hang-lo. Anke sarpi 

called-out. Brahman old-v:oman-to, ^ give* saying ihere-called-out. And old-woman 

dohbii-alang-pong vaii-sl Teuton uaiig-pi-lo. Anke Teuton dohon-ulang-pbug Ibng-si 
the-money-chunga bronght-havxng Teuton ihere-gave. Then Teuton the-money-chunga goPliavvig 
rit dam-de-det-si kat-jui-lb. Anke iierio-chitim an-ta, Teuton rit ^ang-ve-det-si, 
field goue-not-having ran-away. Then day-half {i.e.,7ioon) about. Teuton fieldi^-to') come-not-liavivy. 
baiiibii-p5 hem vang-si sarpl-aphan nang-arju-lo, ‘Tentbn ko-nat-lb?’ Sarpi thak-det. 

Brahman house cojuediaving old-woman-to there-ashed, ^Teuton where-is?' Old-woman answered 

‘ “ nang dohbn-alanu:-pbng pl-nba/' pa naug kehaug-si, ue dohbn-alang-pbug iiang-lb-lb ; 
^you moneij-cknnga give," saying yon cuUed-ont-hav\ng, I money-chumja there-sent: 
mo-pen-lb ne naug-ke-lo.’ Ansi bambn-po pu-lo, ‘ tang-te la kat-tang-lb : 

long-ago I there-sent 0^0? Then Brahman said, ' so-then he has run-awoy(^-icith-it): 

hung-dnii nang-po.' Anke cho-dot-juu-det-si hung-d un-lb. 

to-folloiv-afier {-hini) necessary-will-he? Then eaien-drnnk-having followed-after (-Aim). 

Teiitbn-ke bambn-po iiiohbn-lX‘n rechb-arong dkm-si, rechb-asomar-pe-n 

Teuton the-Brahmaii s money-with hing's-town gone-having king's-children-with 
khadot-pathu-lb. Anke rechb-asbinar T(hitbn amen arju-Ib, ‘ nang-iiieii ko-pi ? ’ Tentbn 

covHies-g ambled. Then king* s-chitdren Teutons name ask'^d, ^ yonr-name ndiat ?' Tentbn 

thak-det, ‘ ue-mbi-ke Ong/ xVusi rechb-asGmar Tentbu-apldiu ‘ 6ng ’ 

answered, ^ my-name Ong (maternal-unch').* Then tltc-king's-children Teuton-igcc^isaiive) ^ Ong^ 

pu teriim-jb-lb. Anke la bauibn-pb-ta Teuton nang-kiri-dun apbt khudot kapathu 

saying called. Then that Braltman-also Teuton seeking-after forthepurpose-of cowrie gambling 
along uaug-le-dun-lb, Tentbn-ke bambn-pb-aplian chini-ne-abaug ason-tbt 

place ihere-arrived-at. Teuton the-Brahman-{accusaiice) recognising-not-person like 
rechb-asbmar-albng kluidbt patUu-ma-pathii-lb. Anke rechb-asomfir Tentbn-aphan, Ong 
king's-ckildren-with cowries went-on-gaynbUng. Then king's-children Teaion-to, ' Onfs 
apai le-lb,’ pu-jb-lb. Ansi baiiibn-pb rechb-asbmar ‘ Ong ’ pu-jb arju-lb; la-tuin 

turn-{to-plaij) has-come,' said. Then the-Brahman king* s-cMhlren ^ Ong* saying heard; their 

a-bng clienaiiaiu-bbu pu-si thang-ta pu-bai-he-det-si 

■inaternal-uncle[p7ig') really saying{i.e., thinking') anything to-say-dared-not-havmg 

l-joi-lb, khadbt kapathu-albng a-mek jang-lbt. Anke Tentbn-atnm 

lay-dovni-quieily cowries gatnbling-place{-in) eyes closed. Then Tenton-and-his-companion^ 

khadot-putbu taug-lb. Teuton reehb-asumar-aphan pu-lb, ^ pharo isi adohbn ne pl-iion; la 
cowry-playing finished. Teuton king*s-children-to said, ^hundred one rupees me give; this 
ne-ban nang pi-tekang-pbd Anke rechb-asbmar brimbn-pb-finam pharb isi 
niy-slate here {l-)will-leave-for-you..* Then tlic-king*s-children the-Brahman s-price hmdred one 
adolibn Tentbn pidb, anke Tentbn dohbn pharb !sl Ibng-si kat-jui-le-lo. Ankb 
rupees Teuton gave^ and Teuton rupees hundred one goi-having ran-away-again. Then 
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bfiman-po a-riitfk prang-si recho-^omar-aphaii naug-arju-lo, ‘ naugli-tunvalbng 

the-Brahman his-eyes opened-having hing^s-children^io there^asked^ ‘ Your'Honours-with 

IcLfidot-nang-kfipatlm-dun a-oso ko-natlo ?' Recho-asomar pa-det, * nang labitiigso a-oso 

coirries-lieve-pl^ying-compariion boy where King^s-children said^ ^ yon that hoy 

U'biiu pu-te, ne-tum pbaro isi adolion pi-sl nang num dun-tang-lu: ap6t-ke 
his stave called-sincef v:e hundred one rupees given^haring you bought-have: therejore 
nang dam-Iongde; iie-tnm a-hcm luuig ban do-nang>po/ 

yoft to-go-get-not; our house-[i7i) you slave remain-will-have-to (nang,rfr6 of nezessity),* 
Bamon-pd pu-det, ^ ai pomar-li, ko-pu-si ne karju-je-detde dolion kipi-dun-pe-joi-diH 
'Ihc-Bralumn said, ‘0 fathers^ how me ashed^not-having money {jyou~')give'for-nothi7ig-at-all 
ina? Ne dobon-ta la pbaru isi van-det-ld; ]a^i ne-ta nang-kachiduing-dun ; bunta 

/ My moriey-aUo he hundred one carried-off-has ; therefore 1-also here^am-ptirsuingl^-him) ; hut 

uangh-tunvalong khadot nang-kapatbu-dun lang-3i, ne % nang-kang-hbng-dun-cli6t. La 

here-ploying seeing, I wait el-a-lil tie ^ This 

la nep-pdn-tang-ld/ Ansi recho-iisdmar pudo, ‘mai, la 

him tvonld-have-seined.' Then the-king*s-chillren said, * oho, this 

alaiig e-ke-chdbei 

he us-hoth-cheated 


yon-with cowries 

pu-pe-te, mo-pea ne 
so-ivere-not-if long-ago I 
pa-bbn-be ? ’ La-an 
is-i(-really-so f' So-mueh 


apbt, ingcbin ani bt-krdi-ra 

because, iron chains token-having 

ri-dmi-jid-naiig; lale-pbo-luk-te, a-ri a-keng ingcbin ani pi-pd-nang/ Ansi 

i^usfo-seek-godet: lay-hand^-on-him-if, his-]iand hisfoot iron chain {us-) give-letJ Then 

lecbd-udet-lsi asang-bd abang-phu ingcbin aul dt-krei-si Ten ton 

thcdcing's-country-whole people person-head {i.e.,ei'ery-one) iron chains tahen-having Teuton 
ri-dandd. Alike Tentdii ingchin-aiii-kedo-arlcng-inut cbe-tdng-^i arju-Id, ‘jir-pd, ko-pi 

sjught. Then Teuton ironchain-haring-man-cL met-having asked, "‘friend, ivhaf 

kutigboi-jl-si nang ingcbin Tuii keot-ddug-ld ? ’ Labiing-so arlcng tbiik-da, ‘ Ten ton 

t'>-dr,fnr-th€-p}irpose-of you iron chain holding-are T That man answered, ^ Teuton 
Ihdddk-ie a-ri a-keng kipi-]i ani Id-he, jir-pd; ‘ Okhe ? Ko-pu-si firi akeng 

,,>pefdf his-hand his-foot giving-for chahi this-is-for, friend' Is-it-so ? How hand foot 

kaiigbd ani kipi-d2>dt-Id ? Ne tlii'ui-tlia, jir-i)d. Teuton phdddk-te, ne~ta ingnang-ji.’ 
Jf'is chain is-to-he-put-on? Me explain-io, friend. Teuton {l-fneet-if I-also hind-ifiim-) %vilV 
\\\<\ banu'sd ungchin ani la a-niethang ari akeng cbi-pi-ld; bangsd arltmg che-phldk 
Urn ihai iVo?i^ chain he his-own hands feet himself-put-on; that 7 nan himself-release 
tk»'k-ihe-dt*td6. Anke la^ ^Tentdn Idng-lo, 

< o// Id-not. 


vang-non/ 

The7i he, ^Teuton is-caugltf, co»?^/ 
rnInng-kedo-a-angbdTiphan Lang-i, kat-jiii-id. Anke kedo-an 
r-or-htiny-people-to called-having, ran away. Then all 
I<nt(»n ingdiin-ani-pcn-kekdk arldig jfisemtd clidkdd. Anke Ifi 
T< ntoH-icvn-chain-wilh-iied man severely heat. Then he 
' Auug Iciitdii kali ? ’ ra 2)u cbok-pet-an-muclidt inghoi-ld. 

'\o>/ ienton noi?^ thus saying leat-more-and-more (they-) dH. 

k Of lidk-b 11 ‘ir t bi'l bt-ld. 

h* I H'j-rcry-ntvch-heaien died. 


l)u Teuton biridng 

saying Tent on ih e-real 

arlcng vang-j^el-si, 

th e-men come-iogefher-haring, 
Tentbu kali ’ pudd. 
Tent on am-not^ said. 
Anke bangsd arleng 
Then that man 


ne 

1 


STORY or TENTON. 

Once npon a time there was a Brahman and his wife, who had neither son nor graudsi»n. 
Union, wandering abcut, came to the Brabmairs bouse. The Brahman said to him, — ‘ k^dly have 

lie answered, — ‘ I am a wanderer.’ 

The Brahman said, ‘ Then will you stay with us and be our companion? ’ 
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Teutoa answered, ‘ If you will treat me kindly, I will stay with you: I have no place to live in* 
and am a wanderer.^ 

‘ Veiy well; we have neither son nor grandson, so that when I go to the field to plough there is 
no one to pick a mote out of my eye ; if you stay with us, I shall have company when I go to the 
field/ the Brahman said, 

•Very good, I will stay with you,’ Teuton replied; and he took up his abode with them. 

Two or three nights passed, when the Brahman said, ‘ Let us go and plough in the field/ and 
Tenton went with him. After ploughing for a certain time, Teuton rubbed some mud on tlie back of 
the bullock with which he was ploughing, and said to the Brahman, ‘I am very thirsty. Grandfather.* 

The Brahman said, ‘ Go to the house and get a drink/ 

* But what if Granny does not give me to drink ?’ said Tenton. 

‘ If she does not, then call out to me/ said the Brahman. Then Teuton went to the house and 
said to the old woman, * 0 Granny, Granny, my grandfather says, “ bring out the bamboo-joint with 
the rux>ees in it, I want to buy a bullock.” The old woman said, ‘ I won’t give it you ; we have 
a bullock already, why should we buy another ? ’ 

Tenton answered, * look there in the ploughing place, do you see tlie white bullock ? * 

The old woman said, ‘ I cannot give it you/ 

Then Tenton called out to the Brahman, ‘ She won’t give me the bamboo-joint/ 

The Brahman called to the old woman bidding her give it. Tben the old woman brought the 
bamboo-joint with the monev in it and gave it to Tenton, who, when he had got hold of it, did not go 
back to the field, but ran away. 

Then, about noon, when Tenton did not return to the field, the Brahman came home and asked 
his old woman where Teuton was. She answered — 

‘ You told me to give him the bamboo-joint with the rupees in it, and I sent it by him ; long ago 
I :?ent it.’ 

Then the Brahman said, ‘ So then he has run away with it; I must follow after him/ After 
taking his food he accordingly pursued Teuton. 

Now Tenton, after getting hold of the Brahman s money, went to the King’s town, and began to 
gamble with the King’s sons. Tlie King’s sons a^ked him his name. Tenton said that Lis name 
w'as Ontj (‘maternal uncle'*) and the King’s sons called him by that name. Then the Brahman, in 
the course of his search after Tenton, arrived at the place where they were gambling. Tenton. as 
thougb he did not know the Brahman, went on gambling. The King's sous said to Tenton, ■ It i< 
Ong*s turn to play.' 

The Brahman, bearing the King s sons call him ‘ Ong,' thought that he was perhaps really their 
maternal uncle, and not daring to say anything, lay down quietly and wx*iit to sleep in the place w’here 
they were gambling. 

When Teuton and bis campanions had finished their play, Tenton said to the King's sons — 

' just give me a hundred rvipees. and I will leave with you this slave of mine.’ 

Then tlie King's sons paid over to Tenton a hundred rupees as the price of the Brahman, and 
Tenton. when he had got the money, ran away again. Then the Brahraan, awaking from his sleep, 
asked the King's son'^, ‘ Where is that lad who was gambling with you with cowries ? ’ 
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The King's sons answered, * Whv, that young man said you Mere his slave, and we have bought 
you from him for a hundred rupees; you cannot therefore go away. You will have to stay in our 
lioiise as our slave.’ 

The Brahman said, ' 0 my fathers ! Why did yon pay away money for nothing at all without 
making any enquiry from me ! Tiiis fellow has robbed me of a hundred rupees, and I am pursuing 
liirn : but seeing him gambling in your worshipful comi>any I waited a little nhile, otherudse I would 
long ago have seized and carried him away.’ 

The King's sons said, 'Oho ! is this really so ? Since he has elieated both of us so much, let us 
go and seek for him, taking iron chains with us ; if we lay hands on him, we will hind him hand 
and foot.’ 

Th(m all the people of the King’s wiiole country took iron cliains and went in search of Tenton, 
Now Tenton. meeting a man nho had an iron chain Mith him, said to liiin, ‘Friend, wliat is the 
reason why you are carrying about an iron ciiain ? ’ 

The man answered, ‘If I meet Tenton, this cliain is to bind liiin with, hand and foot, friend.’ 

‘Is it 80 ?' said Tenton, ‘how is this chain to be put upon hands and feet? please explain to 
me, friend : if I come across Teuton, I also would like to bind him.’ 

Then that man, to show Tenton, put the chains on his own hands and feet, so tljat lie could not 
release himself. Then the real Tenton called c>ut to all the people rr.nnd about, ‘Teuton is caught, 
come here and himself ran away. Tlien all tlie men came up togetlier and heat severely the maji 
whom Tenton had tied up with chains. He cried, ‘ I am not Tenton ! ’ 

‘ You are not Tenton V said they, and beat him more and more, till in the end that man died 
from the blows ho received. 


Xolioo the xVssamese words, hai (in Jia{-/jai), from Ass, hal, plough (final 1 in Mikir becomes 
i or y) ; dohihu ff*r rihan, money, rupee,> {flit is an unknown sound in Mikir oxce])t in loaii'-tvords. and 
i- therefore resolved into d and h) ; chini, to recognise. iV, in hani'ni-pd is a syllahle indicating 
r^'spect = father. I^nghiso or p'n<jnunsd, a wedded ])air (^p>' 7 ipd 7 i = liU'-hand). 

Notice also the idioms ]iai~hai-n>a~hni-si and pcllI(?/-)irU~pdthu4o, where the interrogative ](article 
wd is used to indicate an indefinite continuance of the action. 


The syllable -i in lai kebai-i acliahCoug, bullock u-od for i.longliing, hidicates purpose, and 
ire<pieiit]y occurs in such adjective®. 


Notice also tlie honorific forms used of tlie ki 
®aid. which is a jJural of honour, and the ll in 
J'Ovpeet. 


ng s sons : —jd in teraw~j7j47}, called, \t}i~)7)~l7j, 
niunQ-ll-tuni alhng^ po-mdr-lt^ also indicating 


The e- 11 ) e-hcbulci, has cheated u= both, is the plural of the pronoun of the first person, 
the person addressed, while ne cMlades the addressee. 

In wlH-tsi notice the idiomatic use of fsf, to signify the whole country. 

IJng-fong, the bamboo-joint (commonly called used in Assam to hold water (?dnr,), 

used also as a receptacle for other things, as here for money. The back of the bnlJock was rubbed 
1 riiud .apparently that it might become invisible to the old woman, and lead her to think that it 
ia< run awat ot died, and that it wa^ necessary to buy another. Khadbt, cowrie, pbthu {e\-pafu'). to 
, t le two together sigiiiiy to gamble with cowries. A'i (uni) i.s apparently self-locking handcuk' 
or letters, which once locked cannot be opened without a key. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

BY J. F. FLEET, I.G.S. (Eetd.), Ph.D., G.I.E. 

The date of the Mahakhta pillar inscription of the Western Chalnkya 

king Mahgaiesa. 

This record has been edited by me in VoL XIX. above, p. 7 fE,, with a facsimile lithograph. 
I have had occasion to refer to the date of it in Ep, Ind, Vol. VII., in connection with the 
date of the Nidagundi inscription of the time of Amoghavarsha I, And my remarks made there 
about it have to be supplemented by a statement which proved too lengthy to be given in that place. 

The date of it is contained in lines 14, 15 of the text. It runs, as given in my published 
version :— Utfcarottara-pravarddhamana-rajya-panchama-sri-varshe pravarttaraane Siddharthe Vai- 
sakha-purnnamasjam. And the translation is:—In the fifth glorious year of (kis) constantly 
augmenting reign, in (the year) Siddhartha being current, on the full-moon day of (the month) 
Y aisakha.^’ 

My reading of the text of the date has been criticised by Dr. Bhandarkar, in the 
following manner. He has said :—“ I have carefully examined the facsimile of the inscription given 
*‘in the article ; and am satisfied that this is by no means the correct reading. Rdjya aud pravar- 
“ ttamdni are the only words that are certain aud perhaps the word srx also. But pahehama is 
“ highly doubtful; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads im is exactly like that which he reads hcha ; aud 
“there is some vacant apace after hcha and ma in which something like another letter appears. Simi- 
“ larly the si of siddhdrthe is hardly visible as an independent letter, and the next Iavo letters are 
“also doubtful. Besides in no other inscription of tlie early Chalukyas does the cyclic year appear.’’^ 

But there is no sound foundation of any kind for so taking exception to my reading 

of the date. I have, indeed, before me now, while I am writing this note, other and much better 
iiik-impressions of the original record, from which I hope to give, some day, a much finer reproduc¬ 
tion of it. The wording of the whole passage, however, is quite clear aud unmistakable in the already 
published lithograph, which is a facsimile of the ink-impressions then available. It would be difiicult 
to point to many, if any, ancient dates on stone, more easily capable of being read without any 
uncertainty. And the text of this date is, syllable by syllable, exactly as I gave it in my published 
version, at a time when it did not at all fall in with my previous notions about tlie exact period of 
Mangalesa, and as I have now given it again above. In my introductory remarks to the record, 

I said (loc. cit, p. 8): — “The inscription itself consists of sixteen lines; and the first line is the 
“ lowest. Line 1 runs round the pillar on the same level ; the other lines wind upward, with, in some 
“ instances, considerable irregularity in the directions along which they run ; and, partly to shew the 
“ way in which the end of one line runs into the beginning of the next, aud partly because in a few 
instances an ahskara lies, not entirely on either the first or the last face of the stone, but on the 
“ dividing edge between them, the litiiograph has been so arranged as to repeat an akshara or two 
at the beginning and end of each line.’’ If Dr. Bhandarkar had paid attention to that statement 
before he “ carefully examined ” the facsimile, and had then examined the facsimile with a view^ to test 
my reading, and not simply to dispute it so as to suit certain preconceived and quite erroneous ideas 
of his own, he could hardly have failed to see that the ahshara, standing in the first place on the left 
before the beginning of line 15, — in respect of which he has said that I read it as ma, but that it is 
“exactly like” that which I read as hcha, — is actually the hcha itself, which stands last but one at 
the end of line 14, on the right, and has been reproduced in the lithograph on the left, before the 
beginning of line 15, in the circumstances stated by me, and that the supposed vacant space, after 
this supposed ma (really hcha) and before the irt, is occupied by the real ma itself, which stands last 
at the end of line 14, on the right, and, with the hcha, similarly stands again in the lithograph 
on the left, at the beginning of line 15. For the rest, nothing could be plainer than, not only the ,«i. 


1 Early Biitory of ike Dekkan, in the Gaz. Bo, Pret, Vol. I. Part II. p, 1S2, note 3. 
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but also the whole word Siddkdrthe. And in short, the whole date is distinctly and unquestionably 
legible from beginning to end. even in the published facsimile, and runs exactly as Dr* Bhandarkar 
had it before him in my published text. 

As regards the meaning and application of the word Siddh&rthd, the following is to 
be said. There is nothing substantial in the suggestion made in Dr. Bhandarkar’s remark that in 
“no other inscription of the early Chalukyas does the cyclic year appear.” It is a fact, that this 
Mahakuta record is the only Western Chalukya record, as yet known, in which the use of the cycle is 
presented. But so, also, we know as yet of only one Western Chalukya record which presents tlie name 
of a week-day; namely, the Sorab plates of Vinayaditya,of A.D. 692, the date of which includes Sanai^ 
chararara.* And again, among the records of the Early or Imperial Guptas, we have as yet only 
one which mentions a week-day ; namely, the Eran inscription of Budhagupta, of A. D, 484, the 
date of which includes Suragunidivasa,^ It would be just as unreasonable to say that, because they 
are isolated instances, the word Sanai^charavdre in the Sorab record does not mean “on Saturday/* 
and the words Snrapurdr=:dd{va8e in the Eraii record do not mean “on Thursday,” as it is to suggest, 
because it also is an isolated instance, that the word i^iddhdrthe^ standing where it does stand in the 
Mahakuta record, does not mean “ in {the year) Siddhrirtha/’ The sixty-years cycle was not 
invented by, or for, the Rashbrakutas : it was known to, and was used by, the Hindu astronomers 
long before tlieir time, and also before the time of Mafigal^sa ; see, for instance, the Brihatsauihitd of 
Varahamihira (died A.D. 587), chapter viii., verses to 52, which recite the names of all the sixty 
samvatsaras^ — Siddhartha among them, — and describe tlie astrological influences attributed to 
them. It can only have been from the astronomers that the Western Chalukyas, in, as far as we 
know as yet, the time of Mahgalesa’s elder brother Kirtivarnian I., obtained the use of the Saka era. 
The Western Chalukj'as would naturally obtain, at the same time, at least a knowledge of the sixtv- 
years cycle; and there is no reason why they should not have made occasional use of it in their records, 
though it does not seem to have recommended itself to them, for official purposes, as fully as it did to 
the Rashbrakutas later on. The word siddhartha has, of course, the adjectival meanings of ‘ one 
who has accomplished an aim or object, successful, pros])erou3, ' &c. But the names of also some 
others of the sadwatsaras can be translated and aj>plied as adjectives. Tlie name Siddhartha, with 
the Optional form Siddharthin, is thorougldy well established as the name of the fifty-tliird rear of the 
cycle. In the Mahakuta record, the word Siddhdrthi stands in exactly the right position for the 
name of a sana'atsara in a date recorded in prose. In the liistorical surroundings, there is not any¬ 
thing to render the date of A. D. 602 inadmissible for Mangalesa; on the contrary, it fits in exactly 
with the dates of his predecessor and successor, and with all that we know about the events of tlie 
perio d.^ And it is no t possible that the word Siddhdrthe, standing where it does stand in 

2 See Vol. XIX. above, p. 150, text Une 20, and Prof, Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Southern India in 
/.'p. Ind, Vol. VII. Appendix, p. 6, Xo. 29. 

3 Sea my Gupia Imoriftions, p. 89, teit line 3, and Prof. Kielhorn’a List of Inseriptiona of Northern India in 
£p. Ind. Vol. V., Appendix, p. 64, No. 454. 

* I shall on another ooeasion explain the meaning and bearing of the date of the Goa plates,— the Saka year 
5:12 (expired), == A. D. 610-U, coupled with the twentieth year of a certain rQ)va, — which Br. Bhandarkar 
has mistakenly applied as fixing the commencement of the reign of Mangale^a in ^'aka-Samvat 513 (expired), 

A. B. 591-92 (see Earhj History of the Hekkan, p. 182); as the result of which, of course, a date in his fifth year cotdd 
uot fall in A. D. 602. — As regards certain events, the following remarks are to be made. In the Mahakuta record, 
Mangalesa claims that, having set his heart upon the conquest of the uUara^is or narthem region, he had, in 
A. D. 602, conquered the Kalatsuri king Buddha, and taken possession of all hia subatapoe. And the same event 
is Teferredtoin hia Nerfir record, which describes him as having driven away (from that part of the Konkan) 
Buddharaja, son of ^amkaragana, and having killed a Chalitya prince named Svfixnirfija ; see Vol. VH. above, 
p. lo2 h. This Kalatsuri king Buddha is the Katachchuri king Buddharaja, son of Saxiakaragana, whom the Sar-sanni 
platea shew to have been still reigning, in Gujarat, on the north of the Narbada, in A. B. 610; see Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, 
p. 295 ff. But it is to be noted that Mangalesa does not claim to hare slain Buddharaja. I have said that, by hi* 
victory over Buddharaja, Mangalcs'a seems to bare acquired the whole of the northern territory up to the river 
Kim, or perhaps even to the Mah!; see Hyn. A'an. jOisinf. pp. 347 , 382. We must now limit Mangalo^a's advance 
to the Kim, or possibly to the NarbadS. No further correction, however, is necessary in connection with him and 
Buddharaja. 
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the MahakOU record, can mean anything except “in (the year) Siddh&rtha,*’ or “in (the) 
Siddhftrtha (samTatssra).*’ 

The actual equiTalent of the date presented in the Mahftkhta record is quite certain. 
In connection with the date, there is only one point, a minor one, which is at all doubtful; namely, 
whether the Siddhartha satiivaisara is to be taken according to the actual mean-sign system, or 
according to the so-called northern luni-solar system. According to the actual mean-sign system, 
it ran from the 25th October, A. D. 601, to the 21st October, A. D. 602. Whereas, according to 
the other system, it ran, as a luui-solar year, from the 28th February, A.D. 602, to the 18th March, 
A. D. 603, and, as a solar year, from the l9th March, A. D. 602, to the l9th March, A. D. 603. 
The point, however, is not at all material. In any ol the three cases, the full-moon day of the month 
Vaisakha, in the Siddhartha samvatsara, was the 12th. April, A. D, 802. And, as the result of 
that, the reign of Mahgalesa commenced on some day from the amdnia Vaisakha krishna 1, Saka- 
Samvat 519 expired, in A. D. 597, to Vaisakha sukla 15, S.-S. 520 expired, in A, D. 598.5 

Beferonces to the Bftshtrakhta king Krishna III. in the records of 
the Batt^s of Saundatti. 

In the epigraphic records of the period subsequent to the overthrow of the BAshtraktita. 
dynasty of Maikh§d, there are various passages which shew that, of the kings of that hue, 
Krishna III., in particular, was well remembered in the Kanarese country, part of which formed the 
possessions of the Ratta princes of Saundatti. I here bring together some allusions to him, in three 
Batta records, and in another record which includes a long passage referring itself to the Ratta 
period, which are of special interest in connection with the claim at any rate that the Ratta princes 
belonged to the same lineage with him, and perhaps that they were actually descended from him. 

1. — At Saundatti, the head-quarters of the Parasgacl taluka of the Belgaum district, there 
is an inscription, edited by me in the Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. Vol. X. p, 194 fif., which was drawn 
up and put on the stone in, or very shortly after, A. D. 1096, 

Lines 1 to 4 of this record register certain grants, of which one was an allotment of six 
mmrtanas (of land) by a (Ratta) prince named Kanna, to provide for the cAarw-oblation to 
a certain god. This Kanna may be either Kannakaira I., between A. D. 980 and 1040, or 
Kannakaira II., about A. D. 1069 to 1087. And the passage thus mentioning him appears to be 
an afterthought, added when the rest of the record had been completed. 

Then, after a certain verse in praise of the Jain religion, the record introduces a teacher named 
Mullabhat^raka (line 6), belonging to the Kareya gana of (the sect of) the holy Maijapatlrtha.'^ 
It tells us that the disciple of MulJabhafctjiraka was Gunakirti, and that Gunakirti's disciple was 
Indrakirti. It then mentions, as a pupiF of Indrakirti, a certain Ppithvirama (1. 8), whom it 
describes as the eldest son of Merada, and as ** a worshipper of the water-lilies that were tlie feet of 
the glorious SLrishi^ardjsddva (1. 9), before whom a crowd of kings bowed down,” It then, 
in lines 12 to 14, recites that, in the year Manmatha, when the Saka year 797 had expired, that is, 
in A. D. 875-78 according to either the so-called northern or the so-called southern luni-solar 
system of the sixty-years cycle, “ by that king ’’ (iena bhu^yena) a temple of Jinendra was founded 
at Sugandhavarti-(Saundatti) and was endowed with eighteen nivartanas (of land). And it repeats part 
of the above information, in saying, in lines 14 to 18, that, — samasta-bhuvan-asrayarh sriprithvi- 
vallabha-maharajadhiraja-paramesvara-paramabhattarakam RAsbti^jktlta-kuja-tiJakaih brimat- 
Kpishnarftjfwidva-vijaya-rajyam s* uttarottar-Abhivriddhbpravarddhamanam = a-chariidr-arkka-taraih- 
baraih saluttam-ire, — “ while the victorious reign of the asylum of the universe, the favourite of Fortmxj 
and of the Earth, the Mahdrdjddhirdjay ParamHvara, and Paramabhattdraka^ the ornament of the 

rjhe fignrea “A-B. w7r 498 in Vol. XIX. above, p. 10, were a sufficiently obvious mistake, which was 
corrected in the list of Errata given in the same volume. 

6 Compare pages 218, 219, below. 

’ The word used here is chMitra. In the case of Gunakirti and Indrakirti, it is <i$hya. 
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family of the Eashtrakhlas, the glorious Rrislu^arajaddYay was continuing, augmenting with 
an ever greater and greater increase, so as to endure as long as the moon and 8Un and etars might 
last,’' his feudatory (tat-pddapadrn-f'pajivin) tho Mah&s&manta Frithvlrftma, who had attained 
the pamhamohdsabda, gave as a sarvanamasya-grixnt (land measuring) eighteen nivartanas^ situated 
ill four places, te the temple of Jinendra which had been founded by himself (jsva-kdrita^JineTyira’- 
bhavandya). And it adds that the allotment made by Prithylrftms was given again by (the 
IUl^ prince) Kartavirya (II.) (1. 19) to his own preceptor. 

Then, in lines 21 to 26, the record makes a more formal mention of SftrtaTlrya II. as 
a feudatory (tat-pddapadm-bpajiviii) of the Western Chalukya king TrihhuvanamalIadcTa~(Vikram* 
fiditya VI.) ; and it describes Kartavirya II. as a Mahdmandalesvara who had attained the pancha- 
mahdsabday as the supreme lord of Lattalur the best of towns, as being heralded by the sounds of 
the musical instrument called irivalty as being an ornament of the family of the Batfas, and as 
having the senduraldachhana or red-lead crest^ and the suvarnaGarudadhvaja or banner of a golden 
Garuda. Then, without any further allusion to Prithvirama and the persons mentioned in connection 
with him, the record presents the Batfa genealogy. Here, it first mentions Kartavirya 1. 
(line 27), as bom in the race of the Rafctas (1. 26), as a son of Nanna, and as a feudatory of (the 
^Ycste^n Chalukya king) Ahavamalla-(S6mesvara I.), It takes the genealogy as far as Sena IL 
(i. 36), or Kalasena(l, 37). And then, in lines 39 to 4l, it registers a grant made by Vira-Permadi- 
d^va, meaning of course Vikramaditya VI,, on a specified day in the month Pausha of the Dliatu 
sadivatsaray the twenty-first of the years of the time of Vira-Vikrama, falling in December, A. D. 1098. 
I: then refers to a grant made at some previous time by eitjier the first or the second liat^ prince 
named Kannakaira (1. 41-42), And then, after some of tiie usual benedictive and imprecatory 
verses, it ends with the words “ the Jinalaya of Vira>Permadideva.’' 

2. — The copper-plate record of A. D. 1208 from Bh6j, in the Chikodi taluka of the Bclgaum 
district, published by me in VoL XIX. ai) 0 Ve, p. 242 ff., says, in lines 6 to 9, in opening 
the pedigree of the Ratfcas of Saundatti with the mention of Sena II,, that, — asti Eaft-Alivayo 

vamsah KpishnarAja-krit-onnatih .asrain . samjatas 

.Sfina-raias, — “ there is the race that has the appellation of Batta, the elevation 

of which was effected by Kpishhar^ja; in it there was born king Sdna (II.).’* 

3. — The inscription of A. D. 1218 at Ndsargi, in the Sampgaon taluka of the Belgaum district, 
opens with some verses which include a prayer that the god feiva will fulfil tlie desires of the princes, 
lords of the Kuiidi district in the Kuutala country in the land of Bharata, wlio were born in the 
lineage of the Rattas, And then, in iiitrudiicing a portion of their genealogy, it presents the 
following passage in lines 9 to 14 :— 

'SrP-varan=Achchu(chyu)tam sakala-ldka-hit-artthav=udagTa-daitya-vi- 
dravanan=agi Kri(kri)shna-vesaririi yadu-variisadol^^oldu puttid-a- 
nt-i vasudba-talam pogale puttidha(da)n=opp-ire Kpishnaraja-vi- 
sv-avani-vallabham Tidiga-bhupa-sikhamani RatJa-vamSadol || 

GhanaiO-sauryyam vibhavam gabhiray=anag]iaih sahittyav=^acharavs=a- 
rpp^initum kel tanag=akkal=av=ranav=enal sii-Krish^La-Kanidhara-bhu- 
vanit-adhisanol=aniv=:anyar=eney=alt=a Krishnan=i Kpish^ian=eih- 
h“inegaTTi Bat|:a-kul-aihbaj-arkkan=esedaih trin=eThdad=e vannipeih (| 
IiTit^^=esey=akhila-gunaihgalim Gamdamarttanidam Vikramachakravartti Kachchegarii^^ 
Ti4igan=eihb=annpam am=appa biradin=aihka-mal-alamkritanmi3^ppa K|rifllmaiAia-raj[a*]nva- 

^ See Ep. Ind, Vol. VII. p. , 9 Metre, Utpalamldik&. Metre, MattSbhavikridita. 

Prose, as far as the word aragugaloj. 

My published text gives Iiafetjepam, which I took to be a variant of kabhigett * a poet.' Bnt we know, now, 
from the Atakhr inscription of A. D. 949-50, that that waa a wrong reading for kachthega ; see Jnd, Vol. Vl. 
p. 53, text line 3 , and p. 55, note 9. 

Bead dZawitriianum, 
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yadol tad-anganarsensi^^ mattam negarddsarasugalol t| .Batta-vamb-ambnnih- 

arkkam tan.S§na-dhatrivaran. 

Translation: — “ Just as Achyuta (Vishnu), the husband of Sri, having driven away the fierce 
demons for the welfare of the whole world, was graciously born under the name of Krishna in the race 
of the Yadus, so, amidst the praises of this earth, in the race of the Rastas there was fittingly 
bom K^shi^ar&ja, the favourite of the whole world, (he tvho wae called) Tuliga the crest-jewel of 
kings. Listen now! ; there are no others who resemble the glorious KrishijLa-Kandhara, the lord 
of the woman the Earth, in that it can be said that they possess, to ever so small an extent, so 
much great bravery, glory, sagacity, sinlessness, rhetoric, upright conduct, and daring ; in such 
a way that people said “ That Krishna (the god) is this E|ri8hi;La (the king),” he himself shone out as 
the sun of the water-lily (blooming in the day-time) which was the family of the Hattas : how 
sliall I describe him ? In the royal lineage of Erisf^h^^r&ja who, by reason of all his thus resplendent 
virtues, was verily adorned by the characteristic string of the unequalled appellations Gahda- 
m&rtahda, VikramachakravartinJ® Kachchega he who wears the girdle of prowess ”), and 
Tujiga,^® and among the kings who caused themselves to be spoken of as resembling him in virtues 
and who were otherwise famous, there was the prince Sdna (II.)j himself a sun of the water-lily 
(blooming in the day-time) which was the race of the Rattas.” 

After this the record continues the genealogy of the Rat^ princes as far as Kjirtavirya IV., and 
so eventually passes on to its practical object. 

4. — At Hai;iXiikere or Hanijikdri in the Belgaum district, there is an inscription which was 
drawn up and put on the stone in, or very shortly after, A. D. 1257. It has not been edited. But 
I have had occasion to refer to it before now.^^ And it will be convenient to give, now, the full 
purport of it, in addition to extracts bearing on the special matter that we have in hand, 

Hanijikere or Hai^^ikdri is a village about four miles towards the north-west from 
Sampgaon, the head-quarters of the Sampgaon talnka, and about thirteen miles on the east of 
Belgaum. It is shewn as ‘ Hooneekehree ’ in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 41 (1852). The 
exact form of its name is not quite certain.^® — The inscription is on a stone tablet, about 
5' 7Y high by V 101' broad, which stands against the east wall of the mandapa of a temple 
which is known both as the Sirfilaya and as the temple of Brahmadeva. — At the top of the 
stone, there are the following sculptures : in the centre, a Jina, in a shrine, seated, and facing 
full-front ; on the left (proper right), outside the shrine, a naked standing figure, facing to 
the front, with the sun above it: and on the right (proper left), a cow and calf, with the 
moon above them. — The writing covers an area about 3' 3^' high by 1' 10|' broad. It is in 
sixty-nine lines. And it is very well preserved, except that the stone is broken in half along 
lines 16 and 17, and some letters have been destroyed along the line of fissure. — Except for 
the opening exclamation Om Is amah sidhdhe(dd}ie)bhyah^ the well-known verse "Srirnat-parama- 
gamhhira^ Sfc-, which follows it, and some of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses 
further on in the record, the language ia Kanarese, of the later archaic type, partly in verse 
and partly in prose. 


This is to be pronounced as if it were written anugunarmenisi. There are several similar orthographic 
peculiarities iu this record. 

15 This has not yet been established by any RAshtrakuta records as an actual hiruda of Krishna III., or of any 
other Uashtrakuta king. And the composer of this record seems to have invented it in imitation of the Western 
ChSlukya king Vikramaditya VI. 

16 This 6iri/da, also, has not yet been met with in the Rashtrakuta records themselves ; but it is put forward for 
Krishna III. in also the spurious Wadgaou plates ; see Vol. XXX. above, p. 373. It seems to be connected with 
tvU. and to mean something like ' he who tramples upon, or crushes to pieces with the feet.’ 

IT See my l)yna$iies of the Kanareue Bisiricii, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Tol. I, Part II. 
pp. 5.n0, 556. 

See Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 100, note 3, 
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After the verse ^nmat-parama-gamhhiray there follows a verse invoking a blessing from the 
Jinendra Parsva. And the record then proceeds to say that, at the great village of Vfinugrumii- 
(Belgaum) (line 10), which was an ornament of a district (^pradesa) in the three-thousand 

matidala inBharatakshetra (1. 7)^^ to the south of the mountain Mandara (hd) which is 

the central column of the land of Jauibudvipa (I. 5), there was the race of the (L 11)- 

Then, in lines 11 to 30, it continues: — Ant^agamnya-'peihuy^o^^j.aja-sri-Ratt-ftnvaya- 
doh/ ^^vasti Sauiasta-bluivan-asraya sripri(pri)thviva!Iabha mahurajadhinija param63va(8va)ra 
paramabhat:araka Kamdhara-puravar-adliisva(8va)ra savarnna-Garuda-dhvaja BAt^a-kula- 


kamaia-mai’tfcauHla nam-adi-samasta-rajavali-saraalarhkri(kri)ta Vishnu-vams- 

dvatura.vitata-yasaih rakshisi tarn i^a(aa)tatam sarhmraiya'-^ 


Lakshraig=adhipatiy=adam \\ Va \\ Aiht=aneka-nri(nri)pa'mamdala-pi’achaihrlft-maihdalAsv«- 
(sv'a)ra*sti-Kri(kri)shJia-Kamdtiararaya-srimmrajya---pri\jya-saihtatijoh 4 Svasti Saraasta 
|jra 8 a(sa)sti‘sahitarit siimanw-mahamarhdalesvafsvajrahi Ijattaiiflra-puravar-adhiava( 9 va)raTh 
trivali-turjja-nirgghoshanaih Katfa-kuja-bhushanarii marhdalika-gaihda'tala-prahuin birud- 
amka-maliv=ity-adi nani-av'ali-samalaThkrita23*-kshatriybttaman=emt'ene ..... sn-KArtta- 

viryya-bbupbttaman=a II Tat-tanubhavaih |l Kaih || Ratfa-kul-Agraui. 

Lakabmid^van.It A mahivallabhana mano-nayana-vallabhe . . 

, . ChaihdaladSvi patfca-runiy=en-ikkuih \\ 

Translation; — “In the lineage of the glorious Rat^as, which was thus the abode of an 
incalculable amount of merit : — Hail! : — He who was decorated with all the royal li>t (o/ tifh'*) 
commencing with the names of the asylum of the universe, the favourite of Fortune and the Earth, 
the Mahdrajddhirdja, Farnniesrara^ and Paramnhhdtdraka, the supTeme lord of Randh&rapura 
the best of towns, he who had the banner of a golden Gariirla^^^ the sun of the waterdily {bloomitnj 
in the day-time) wliich was the family of the Rattas, (namely) he, Rpishua, possessed of 
wide-spread fame, who was an incarnation of the race of Vi-ihnu, having himself been a protector, 
1 eeume for ever the lord of Lakshml in the sha |>6 of universal e?npire. Prose : — In the continuous 
.^accession, rich in universal empire, of the glorious Kpishna-Kandhararaya, who was thus the 
formidable suzerain of many kings and territories : — Hail: — The illustrious Mahamandalesrara, 
possessed of all sorts of praises, the best of Kshatriyas who was decorated by a list of names 
beginning with the supremo lord <d Lattantlra the best of towns, he who is heralded bv tlie s(»und 3 
of the musical instrument called tn'rali^ the ornament of the family of the Rattas, 25 he who slaps 
the cheeks of chieftains, and he who has a characteristic string of (othen) a[»pcIlations, was the 
illustrious KS-rtavirya (III,), the best of princes. His son was Xjakshmiddva (I.), a leader 
‘U the family of the Rattas. And the favourite of the mind and eyes of that prince was the 
'Towued queen Chandaladevi.” 

The record then recites that, while LakshmidSva I. was ruling at the capital (rdjadhdni) of 
Venngrama (hue 30), in the Karoya^^ gana of the Yapaniya samgha (1. 3 d) there was 
a certain Kaiiakaprabha (I. 41), a disciple of >ridhara (1. 40) who was the chief disciple of a previous 
Kaiiakaprabha (L 37). The bee who sipped the }iollen of the water-lilies that were his feet, was 
Amraaga\uipla, sou of nolligaundd ( I. 4G). His \'ife was Olujigaudi^r 47 )^ And their son was 
llollana (1. 48). 


The record oruits the n^ual reference to the Kuntali country". 20 Bead aganya-'putiy. 

aud -- lioad S'Uarojya or i?dntr<ijya. 23 Head samalamhrita. 

This, however, wad really the banner of the Enttas. not of the Ra^htrakfitas ; see tip. Tnd. Voh VII. p. 

Thid passage dues not mention either the banner or the cre&t of the Eattas. Nor does any other part of 
the record. 

The metre marus the vowel of the second syllable as short. 

la not certain whether the termination of this name, gau<^,i, is the other form of gdvuditi, *(a rustic femalej, 
a female servant,* or whether it is intended to stand for, or is also another form of, gavudagitti, g(^vu‘.jas'lniy 
‘a Oaiida’s wife.* 
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Ammagavuuda was the mCdasvdmin or rightful owner, aud the Mahaprahhu^ of (the Tillage of) 
Chifichunike (line 49-50)-® in a group of eight villages known as the Haral or Haralu 
e^tumbMa of the eppattumbada, — meaning, no doubt, the Yenugrama seventy of other records. 
At the command of the holy elkoii-mahddicarup he clothed himself with a jogavaitige or ‘ cloth 
thrown over the back and knees of an ascetic during meditation/ and caused to be made, in the 
middle of his village, a temple, possessed of the embellishments of a mdmstambha and a makaratorana 
and the faiichamahdsahda, of the Jinumdra Parsva (1. 52). Aud then (1. 52 f.), — Saka-varshaih 
1130te(tta)iieya Vibhava-samvatsarada Phalgu^a(na) 6udlidha(ddlia) 13 Sdmavarad- 
amdu, — “on Monday, the thirteenth iilhi of the bright fortnight of the month Phalguna of the 
Yibhava m'mcaUara, which >Yas the Saka year 1130 (expired),^’ with the assent of the MaMmanda- 
lesvara Iiakshmid^varasa (I.) (line 54), having laved the feet of the Achdrya Kanakapra- 
bhapanditadeva of the Kareya gana of the lineage of Maiiapa of the Yapaniya saihglia (1. 65), 
tlie Mahdprabhii Ammagavunda (1. 57) gave to that teacher, to provide for food, safe refuge, 
medicine, instruction in the scriptures, and the repairs of whatever might become broken, torn, or 
worn out in the temple, some laud in the south-east quarter of his village (1. 58), and a ddnasdle^ 
a betel-nut plantation, an oil-mill, and other items. 

A second passage records (line 02 f.) that, — Saka-varsham 1179te(tta)aeya Pimgala- 
samvatsarada Chaitra sndhdha^^ 7 Guruvaradali^, — ‘‘on Thursday, the seventh iiiH of 
the bright fortnight of the month Chaitra of the Pihgala mdwaUata, which w^as the Saka year 
1179 (expired)/^ at the command of the ^Lahdpriidhdna and SarcddhihCtcin Ch§.vuii^SQt;ti 
(line 64), and w'ith the absent of Kallarasa, the Sahhddhihdrin Ketagaunrla (L 65) allotted 
a certain portion of the suhka or customs-duties to the panckamathasthdna of Chinchu^ike. 

The dates of this record are both unsatisfactory. As regards the first date, in line 52 f.: — 
The given iithi, Phalguna sukla lo of the Yibhava saiiivatsara, Saka-Samvat 1130 expired, began 
at about 6 hri>. 18 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain) on Wednesday, 18th February, A. D. 
1209, and cannot he connected with the Sunday at all. Moreover, the date is not admissible for 
Lakshniideva I,, as we have various dates ranging from A. D. 1199 to 1208, as well as a date 
in A. D. 1218, for his son and successor Kartavirya lY.®^ As regards the second date, in 
line 62 f.: — The given titki, Chaitra sukla 7 of the Pingala samvatsara, Saka-Sarfivat 1179 expired, 
began at about 6 hrs. 14 min. on Friday, 23rd March, A. D. 1257, aud cannot be connected with 
the Thursday at all. 

♦ * * * * ♦ . 


Now, the mention, iu the Nesargi inscription of A. D. 1218, No. 3, page 216 above, of the 
liriidas Garidam§.rtaiida aud Kachchega, w'hieh are well established by other records,^- proves 
tliat the king, born in the race uf the liaifas, wiiu i.> referred to as Krishna, Erish^ar^ja, and 
Erishna-Kandhara^^ in that record, is the Rashtfakuta king Erishna III., for whom we 


This w<)uld thus soem to have beeu the orijcmal name of Hannikere or Haunikeri itself. 

The literal meanin'' of this expression is ‘ the seven orores? uf great : ’ but the exact local purport 

of it 1 -^ not known. Mention is made, however, of a Jain temple named fllk< tb Jinalaya in an iiibcriptiou of 
A. D. l2l0'2O at Arsikcre lu the Has^au district, Mysore (Ei*. t'aru. Vol. V., Ak. 77) ; and itappears to have received 
that name because it wab to bo maintained by a local body of perc^ons who are mentioned aa elk Hgal, * the seven 
crores,'iu that verse, aud as ekkCti-vlra-nanoni>ja]u^ ‘the seven crores of strict fulluwerg,’in an inscription of 
A. D. 1183-84 at the same village Ak. 88). So, also, un Ekkoti-Jinalaya is mentioned in an inscription of 

A D. 1202 or thereabouts at Vakkalagere in the KaTar dibtrict, Mysore (nl. Vol. M., Kd. 38). And the epithet 
efcit Ut-ckafcravarii, ‘ an emperor among the seven crores/ is applied to a preceptor named Malesvarain inscriptions of 
A D. 1180 at Honuuru and Tangajale in the Has.-au da-^trict (id. Vol V., Ag. 70, SI). Thu pas-ago in the Hunnviru 
inscription which piohibits any interference with tlie grant registered in that record, alludes to the sin of killing 
ekkoti-iarodhanarti, ‘ seven crores of a=cet;cb ; * this expression, however, which is found in other records also, hat 


no ooDnection with the technical expression. 

GO Bead kiddha. See Dgn. Kan, Distrs. p, 556 f. ^2 gee Ep. Ird. Vol VI. p. 178 f. 

■^5 Kandhara and Kandhara, and also ICanaara. Kanhara, and Kanh^ra, all occur as Prakrit forms of the names 
of kings whose names are given in Sanskrit as Krisiina. On the general subject of Prakrit personal names, see 
Byn. Kan, Distrs. p. UO, note 1, aud Ep. Ind. Vol, VI. p. 1S5, note i. 
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hayedatea ranging from A. D. 940 to 961.^ And, evidently, it la also he who is spoken of as 
Krishi^araja in the BhOj record of A* D. 1208, No. 2, page 216, and as Krishna and Kiish^a* 
Kandhararftya in the Hai^i^ikere or Hawikdri record of A. B. 1257, No. 4, page 217. 

The allusion, however, in the Saundatti record of A. B. 1090 or thereabouts, No. 1, 
page 215 above, to a RashtrakuU king Kyishoarftjaddva in conjunction with the Mahdsdmanta 
Frithvlr^ma and in connection with the date of A, D. 875^76 for both of them, is not so clear 
and simple. Originally, I took that passage as furnishing a real date for the actual reign of 
a Rasbtrakufca king Krishna,^® — the one who is now designated Krishna IL, — about whom not 
much else was then known ; and, it may be added, I naturally then took the king who is men¬ 
tioned in the Nesargi record, to be also the same person.^® Later on, I applied it as furnishing 
a date for Krishna II. as Yuvardja under his father Amoghavarsba for whom the date of 
A. D. 877-78 had meanwhile been obtained. Subsequently, I had to consider the matter again, 
and more fully.^® And I endorse now the results at which I then arrived. The Saundatti record 
first, in lines 8 to 14, mentions Prithvirama as a pupil of Indrakirti and as a worshipper of the feet, 
that is, as a servant or protege, of Krishnarajadeva, and says that, in the Manmatha samvatsaraf 
Saka-Samvat 797 expired, — A. D. 875-76, a Jain temple was built at Saundatti, and was endowed, 
by a person who, as far as that passage goes, might be either Prithvirrirna or Krishnarajad^va. 
In lines 14 to 18, however, where it mentions Prithvirama as a Mahdsdmanta feudatory to 
Krishnarajadeva, it distinctly explains that it was Prithvirama who, as a Makdsdmajita, 
built and endowed the temple. And that was done, the first passage says, in A. D. 875-76. 
Bat that part of the record which relates to Krishnarajadeva and Prithvirama is not 
a synchronous and original record: it was put together and transferred to the stone at the same 
time with the remainder of the record ; and that was done, of coarse, at about the time of the 
date given in lines 39, 40, namely, in or shortly after A. D. 1096. Further, the date of 
A. O. 875-76 cannot be an authentic one for Prithvirama ; for we know, from another of the 
Saundatti records,that he was the grandfather of a certain Santivarman, — belonging, it may 
incidentally be remarked, not to the Rat^ family, but to the Baisa family,— wlio was the ruling 
Mahdsdmanta in December, A. D. 980, and the range of a hundred and five years for the three 
generations is far too great. And my conclusions about the record are as follows. The real patron 
and sovereign of Pnthvirama must have been Krishna III., whose earliest known date, A. D. 940, 
is in quite sufficient agreement with the period of a person, the Mahdsdmanta Prithvirama, 
whose grandson, Santivarman, was a grown-up person, ruling as Mahdsdmanta, in A. D. 980. 
The Saundatti record makes a confusion between Krishija III. and his ancestor Kpisbna II. 
And, in its first mention of Krishnarajadeva-Krishna III. and Prithvirama, it erroneously puts 
forward and connects with them a date, equivalent to A. B. 875-78, taken probably from some 
archive of the sect to which Prithvirama’s preceptor belonged, which possibly did actually 
appertain to Krishna II., for whom, as YuvarAja, it would be quite admissible. 

The Saundatti record of A. D. 1096 or thereabouts does not, in reality, assert any con¬ 
nection between Krishna III. and the Rat^s of Saundatti; it only establishes a synchronism 
between Krishna III. and Prithvirama, who, we know from the Saundatti record of A. B. 980, 
belonged to the Baisa family. An assertion claiming a connection between III. 

and the Batt^ princes first appears, as far as onr present knowledge of the records goes, in the 
Bhoj plates of A. B. 1208 : but it is not very explicit : it may mean that Sena II. belonged to 
the same lineage with Krishna IIL, whom, in that case, it signalises as having specially 
conferred distinction upon that lineage; or it may simply mean that Sena II* belonged to 
another family which had been patronised and raised to power by Krishna III- An assertion 

3* See J?p. Ind, Tol. VI. pp. 178,180. ^ Jour. Bo. Br. B. A$. Soc. Vol. X. pp- 170, 187- Ibid. p. 175. 

Pyn. Kan. Distn,, first verpion, 1S82, p. 36. That work is, of course, now quite obsolete. 

3* Dyn. Kan. Disfri., revised version, 1895-96, in the Gax, Bo. Preg. Vol. I., Part II., P- 411, note 1. 

3* Jour. Bo. Br. R. A§, Soc. Vol, X. p. 204. and see Byn. Kan, Bigtrs. p. 552. 
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that the Batfa princes belonged to the same lineage with Kpshjna III., is, however, 
distincfcij made in the Nesargi record of A. D. 1218, which places S€na II. in the rojal lineage 
(rdjdnvaya^ of Krishna HI. And it is repeated in the Hannikere or Hannikdri record of 
A. D. 125T, in that part of it which is connected with the date of A. D. 1209 ; that part of the 
record places Kartavirya HI. in the continuous succession of Krishna III., using a word, 
samtatiy which is often, and quite justifiably, translated by ^lineage, race, progeny, offspring.’ 
These two passages are quite open to the interpretation thatSSna II. and his son Kartavirya 111, 
were actual descendants of Krishna III. And we thus have at any rate a claim that the 
Batta princes of Saundatti belonged to the same lineage with the H^shfrakhta king 
Krishiia III*, and perhaps a claim that they were actually descended from him. How 
far the claim, in either form, was based upon fact, we cannot at present finally decide. The 
Ratta genealogy has not yet been traced back beyond the person who is mentioned as Nanna- 
bhilpa in the Saundatti record of A, D. 1096 or thereabouts, and as Nannanripala in the Saun¬ 
datti record of A. D. 1048,*^® and as Nannapayyarana in the Sogal record of A. D. 980,^^ and, in 
all three records as the father of Kartavirya L who, in July, A. D. 980, was ruling the Kuadi 
eountry under the Western Chalukya king Taila 11. Though Taila II. had, shortly before 
that time, overthrown the Rashtrakutas of M a Ik bed, that is no reason why he should not have 
allowed connections or descendants of them to continue to hold power as local rulers under him¬ 
self. And the date established for Kartavirya 1. is not inconsistent with the possibility that his 
father Nanna was a protege or even a son of Krishna III, On the other hand, the fact that 
the banner and crest of the Rattas of Saundatti were different from the banner and crest of 
the Bashtrakutas of Malkhed,^^ is opposed to an identity of lineage. Further, the Kalasapur 
inscription of A. D. 933, of the time of Govinda IV., mentions a Mahdsd?nanta, whose name 
has not as yet been determined, but whom it describes as lord of the town of Lattalur,” 
and as ‘‘heralded by the sounds of the musical instrument called These titles 

make it practically certain that that Mahdsdmanfa was a Rafc^. That record thus tends 
to carry back the family of the feudatory Ra^^ princes to before the time of Krishna III. 
And it is possible that the claim in connection with Krishna HI., advanced in later times by the 
Rattas of Saundatti, may be based upon nothing but the probable point that they belonged to 
the same tribe or clan with the Rashfcrakuta kings of Malkhed, and upon the certain fact that, 
of those kings, Krishna III. was well remembered, in the territory part of which formed the 
possessions of the Rattas of Saundatti, as the brother-in-law of the Western Gahga prince 
Butuga IT., ^vhose memor}- was very well preserved there in connection with the restoration of 
the Jain temples that had been destroyed by the Chola invaders. 

The town Kandh^rapura, which is mentioned in connection with Krishna III. in tha 
Hannikere or Hamukeri record of A, D. 12o7, No. 4, page 217 above, seems to be a purely 
imaginary place. At any rate, no allusion to it has been met with in the Rasluraku'a records. 
But, at Hire-Kummi and Sattigeri in the Parasgad taluka of the Belgaum district, and at Surkod 
or Surkor in the neighbouring Ramdurg State, there are some spurious copper-plate charters, 
without dates,*^^ which purport to have been issued by a Chalcravartin Kanhara and Krishna- 
Kanhara> — meaning, again, Krishna III., — whom they style “ supreme lord of Kandhara- 
pura; ” and the Surkod or Surkor charter further describes him as reigning at Kanharapura. 

The Mukula or Chollakdtana family. 

The Nidagundi inscription of the time of Amoghavarsha I., edited by me in Ep, Ind, 
Vol. VII., makes mention of a governor of his, named Bahk^ya or Bahk^yarasa, possessing 

Thin record is at the temple of Aukaleivara or Ahkua.'srara. It has not been published yet; but it has been 
mentioned by me in Jovr, Bo, Br, It, As, Soc. Tol. X. p. 173 f., and in I>yn, Em. Distrs. pp. 553 , o54. 

See D?/h. Kan. Distrs. pp. 423, 353; and Prof. Kielhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Southern India, in the 
Appendix to Ejp, Imh Vol. VII, p. 26, Xo. 141, 

*2 See £p. Ind. Vol. VII. p, . ^ee ihid., page 

See Dyn, Kmi. Distts. p, 550, note 6; and Vol. XXX. above, p. 217, note 63. 
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the chellaketana or javelin-banner, vrho then, at some time between A. D. 873 and 876, was 
governing the Banavftsi twelve-thousand provinoe, and the districts known as the Bengali 
three-hundred, the Kundarage seventy, the Kundtkx hve-hundrod, and the Purigeiw 
three-hundred. 

Other records supply further information about Bahkdya and the family to which he 

belonged. And the following notes may be usefully put together here. 

At Konnur, in the Nawalgund taluka of the Dharwar district, there is an inscription on 
stone, edited by Professor Kielhorn in /nd, VoL VI. p. 25 ff., which purports to reproduce 
the substance of a copper-plate charter. It was written about the middle of the twelfth 
century A, D. And, as has been pointed out by me in Vol. XXX. above, p. 210, it is not 
altogether a reliable record, because it makes certain misstatements and omissions in respect of 
the Eashfcrakutas. But, taking it for what it may be worth, we learn, in the first place, that, in 
a family, the name of w hich it gives as Mukula kuja, there was a certain person named B);uk6ri. 
His son was Adh6ra or Adhdra, lord of Kolanhra, that is Konnttr, whose wife was 
Vijayfthkft, And their son was Sahkd&a, otherwise called Sellakdtana, whoso name is 
presented as Bank^ya and BankSyarftja in subsequent parts of the record.^* 

In respect of this Bankd&a, who is the BaiikSja or Bahkeyarasa of the Nidagundi inscrip¬ 
tion and the Baiika of a literary reference which will be noted further on, the Konnur record 
makes the following statements. It asserts that, by the favour of Amdghavarsha I., he received 
and ruled “the thirty-thousand villages of which Vauavftsl is the foremost.’* It further 

indicates that Bahkesa had been employed in some opei^ations against the Western Gan gas of 
Talakud, in reciting that, by the desire of Amoghavarsha I., he had “ striven to extirpate that 
lofty forest of fig-trees — Gahgavadi, difficult to be cut down.’* And it claims that Bankesa 
at once ascended and easily took ‘‘that fort named Kddala,^® difficult to be scaled on account 
of its ramparts, bars, (kc.,” and that, having occupied that country, he drove away “the hostile 
lord of Talavanapura,” tliat is, of Talakud. And further, in words, placed by the record in 
the mouth of Amoghavarsha 1. liimself, wliich deserve to be reproduced in full, from Professor 
Kiellioru’s appreciative translation of them,^7 it recites that “ with a lion s spring having 
“crossed the Kav^ri, most difficult to be passed on account of its heavj^ floods, .... he 
“ shook the mighty dominion of him even who was able to shake the world. On that occasion, 
“ when through internal dissension a disturbance had arisen near me, then, at the mere word 
“ of me that he should return, — having made a vow that if, before his arrival, I, the Vallabha 
lord, should defeat the enemies, he would as an ascetic completely resign the world, or if by 
chance the fortune of victory should fall to the enemies, he would enter into the flames of a 
“roaring fire, — he arrived near me after a few days. Having said that also he certainly 
*• would enter into fire if, within three months, by defeating the enemies he could not make 
“his master drink milk {to allay his anger or mental disiress),^^ — after my son, whose hosts 
“ were consumed by the flames of the blazing fire of his impetuous bravery, blackened by the 

*5 In line 58 of the record, the metre marks the vowel of the second syllable of this form of his name as the 
long c. 

« Prof. Kielhorn has suggested (E^.ItvL Vol. VX, p. 28) that thie, may be a place, shewn in the map in Mr. Bice's 
Mijiore Im^criftious, as ' Khodapura {Kaidala),^ which in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 60, N. E, is shewn as 

‘Kaidala,’ three and a half miles south-south-west from Tumkur, the head-quarters of the Tnmkhr district in 
Jlysore. The position is suitable enough. And from Mr. Eioe’s Mysore, revised edition, VoL II. p- 1S5, we leam 
that the village contains the ruins of two fine temples, and “appears to have been formerly the capital of a state.** 
But we are told, in the same place, that the former name of it is said to have been ‘ Kri^pura,’ and that, though 
the present name is Kaidala, which is explained as meaning *' the restored hand’* in connection with a legend about 
Jakkanach&rya, the name appears as ‘ Kaydala* in records of A. P. 1150. And there is nothing in the map to 
indicate that the village is, or has been, a fortified place. The identification is, thus, not certain. 

Ep. Jnd, Voh VI. p. 36, verses 27 to 31, and St. 

** According to the writers on medicine, milk is a remedy not only for bodily disease, but also for mental 
*♦ disorder.'* 
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“ smoke and thus hidden himself had escaped, perchance sent away by the rest, — he completely 
** defeated the princes who remained, and, victorious, made captive and slew the adversaries, 
and thus fulfilled his promise.’' .... And so, “ like a Brahman, having sacrificed the 
“ enemy at the sacrifice of battle, where the fire of his valour shone the brighter for the many 
“oblations of streams of melted butter — the blood of his opponents, he has secured from me, 
“ Vlranftrftyaj^a, this edict which to the worlds end proclaims him a hero, resulting from his 
“ expiatory rite — the destruction of my foes, and acquired by the efficiency of his spell — the 
“ restoration of my fortune.” And finally it recites that, “ at the request of this my dear servant 
Bankdya,” Amoghavarsha I. granted a village named Tale jura, in the Majjantiya seventy 
hhukti^ to a Jain ascetic named D^v^udra, who had been appointed to take care of a Jain sane* 
tuary founded by Bankdya at Kojanura-Konnur, and to whom Bahkdya had given the temple. 

The record says that this grant, made by Am6gliavarsha I. at the request of Bank^ya, was 
made on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon tithi of the month Aivayuja 
of the Vikrama sanivatsara, which was the Saka year 782 expired, and was the eighty- 
third current year.” And Professor Kielhoru has shewn that the corresponding English date 
is the 3rd October, A. D. 860, when there was an eclipse of the moon, visible in India.*® And 
thus the record presents a date which not only is a true one for Amoghavarsha I., falling well 
within the limits of his reign, but also is correct in respect of its details. But we know enough, 
now, about Hindu dates, to be quite well aware that, neither does a date which is incorrect in 
respect of its details prove that a record is spurious, nor does a correctly recorded date prove that 
the record in which it is put forward is genuine, or that the matter recited in connection with 
it is authentic. And we know, as has already been said, that some of the statements made 
about the Rushtraku^s themselves in this Konnur recox'd, are not cori'ect. Still, the assertions 
made in respect of Bahkeja and his family and achievements, ring genuinely. We know of 
nothing opposed to them. And we have a certain amount of confirmation of them, in the 
mention of Bahkeya, in the Nidagundi inscription, as the governor of a veiy large territory undei* 
Amoghavarsha I., and with a date with which the date put forward in the Konnur inscidption 
is quite compatible. And we may, therefore, accept them provisionally, as probably authentic. 
And we may, to the same extent, accept the indication, given by the Konnur inscription, that 
there was a rebellion against Amdghavarsha I. by one of his sons. Whether, however, that 
son was Krishna 11., his successor, or another, we cannot at present decide. 

The Nidagundi inscription mentions a son of Baiikeya named Kundatte, who at that time 
was governing the group of villages known as the Nidugundage twelve. We do not know, 
as yet, anything further about this person. But he may perhaps be the son of Baiikeja W'ho 
is mentioned as Chelladhvaja in the literary passage referred to in the next paragraph. 

Of BankAya we have another mention, and a quite authentic and reliable one, in the 
prasasti of the JJttara'purdna of the Jain writer Gu^bhadra, in connection with which reference 
may be made to the text given by Dr. Bhandarkar in his 'Report on SansTcr/it Mannscripts for 
p. 429, verses 32 to 37, The prasasti tells us that the Purdna was completed on a certain 
date in the Pihgala saihvatsara^ Saka-Sam vat 820 (cui’rent), corresponding, as determined by 
Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit,^ to the 23rd June, A. D. 897. And it adds the information that the king 
Akalavarsha, that is Krishna IL, was then reigning, and that a certain Lokaditya, of the 
Mukula kula, was then enjoying the whole of the Vanavasa province (desa), which had hap¬ 
pily been for a long time free from troubles. It further mentions Lokaditya as Chellapataka, 
which may be taken either as meaning ‘‘ having the c’kella-hAimeVy* or as a secondary personal 
name, and as being a younger brother of a person whom it calls Chelladhvaja and a son of 
a pei*son whom it calls Chellaketana.si It describes LokMitya as enjoying the Vanavasa 
province,— tat-pitri-nija-nama-kritekhyate Bamkapur^ pur^shv=adhike, — “at the famous town 

Ep, Ind, Vol. TI. p. 26, See Dr, Bhapdarkar’s Report on Manuscripts for 1883^ p. 430. 

51 See the extract given on page 226 below, • 
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of Bankapura, superior among towns, which had been made by his father by his own name/ 
that is, ^yhich had been named by his father after himself, and perhaps had also been founded by 
Ilfs father. And we thus recognise that Lokjiditya’s fatherj the Choll&kdt&na of the prusitsiif 
had the name of Banka, and was the Bankdya of the Niclagandi inscription, and the 
Bahkeya of the Konnnr inscription. 

As mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the prasasH of the JJttarapurdna gives for 
Bahkeya s son Ldkftditya, otherwise called Chellapatflka, a date in June, A. D. 897, when, 
under AkAlavarsha, that is Kiislma II., he was governing the Banavftsi province at the town 
of Bahkapura, which is the well-known BankApur in the talnka of the same name, of which, 
however, the head-quarters town is now Shiggaon, in the Dharwar district. And there are 
the following records, plainly to be attributed to Lokuditya, which I quote from ink-impres- 
sions. Two fragmentary and undated inscriptions at Sabnur, in the Bahkapur talnka, refer 
themselves to the time when Kannaraddva, that is Kpshi^a II., was reigning, and Iidkayya 
was governing the Banavftsi twelve-thousand. And another undated inscnption at the same 
place, mentioning him by another form of his name, refers itself to the time when, during 
the reign of that same king, L 6 kate ^2 governing the Banavasi twelve-thousand. An 
inscription at Kuniraallihalli, in the same ialuka, refers itself to the time when Kannaravallaha, 
that is Krishna II., was reigning, and the Malidsdmantddhipati liOka^ was governing the 
Banav&si twelve-thousand, and puts forward a date in the month Jyaishtha, Saks-Saibvat 
818 (expired), falling in A. D. 896. Among other points, however, this record places the word 
Mahdsdmaniddkipati in such a position that it ought strictly to apply to Kannaravallaha, rather 
than to Lokate, and connects with the Saka year a samf atsara the name of which it presents in 
the unmeaning form of Banu.°^ And it is, therefore, not certain that the I’ecord is genuine, or 
even that the date is authentic.®^ 

An inscription which is at either Kuleuur or Kanakapnr, in the Karajgi taluka, and which 
also I qu()te from an ink-impression, refers itself to the time when Akftlavarsha, that is 
Krishna II., was reigning, and a certain K^jati, that is Kajaditya, was governing the 
Banav^si nAd, and presents the date of the Prabhava sauivaisara^ Saka-Samvat 829 (expired), 
= A, I). 907-908, without any further details. Whether, how^ever, this Bajati-Rajaditja was 
a member of the Mukula or Cheilakctana family, is not yet known. 

After this, we have a second BankSya, belonging most probably to the Mukula or Chella- 
ketana family. At Bisanhalli, in the Bankapur taluka, there was obtained a stone inscription, 
now stored in the kacheri at Shiggaon, which supplies the following infox'mation.^^ The record 
refers itself to the time when Nityavarsha, that is Indra III., was reigning, and, — tat- 
paLdaJpadm-upajivi samadhigatapamcha[mahasabda]-mahusama[ntaih Chella]keta[naiii] [about 
thirty nhsliaras illegible or doubtful] srimat Eamkey-arasa[r=Bbanava]si-mandala-muvatti[r]- 

I have previoiisb' given tlii& form of t}ie name as Lokade; see Byn. Kan, Li&irs. p. 411, note 3. In the 
ink“iuii>re=sion!^ of the records there mentioned, tlie third syllable is not very clear. But, in the ink-impression of 
thi- Sf'bnur inscription, it i» quite distinctly fe, vrith the lingual t, 

8uka-Sainvat SIS cnYx-ont was the Edksha^a satlivatsara j and &.-S. 818 expired was the Anala 9 ahivaisara» 
The Chitrabhunu ^o^t'uvnisara was Ss.-S. 7S4 or 813 expired; and the Svabhanu samvatsara was &.-S. 785 or 844 
expired. 

At Adur, in the Hangal taluka, there is an in-oription which is dated on Somavara, coupled with the four¬ 
teenth tBJii of the bright fortnight of Chaitra of the EaktAkshin safiivatsara, fciaka-Saihvat 826 (expired), oorre- 
bponding to Monday, 2nd April, A. D. 904, on which day the iiilii ended at about 3 hrs. 28 min. after mean sunrise 
(tr-r Ujjaiu). The record refers itself to the time when Akiilavarsha, that is Krishna II., was reigning, and when 
a Mali whom it describes as Chellapai^'^‘aiUs‘'''>dhhava, — read Chellapatdlca-vaniKCdhkava ,—was govern¬ 

ing (the) Banavasi ^province). The genuineness of this record, also, is not quite certain. And, wherea* I have 
previou.’jly read the name of the JlalidsOnnania as Lokadeyarasa (see Byn. Kan. JDisirs, p. 411, note 3), in the 
ink-impvesfaion before me it looks more like Penikuteyarasa. 

The original has suffered a good deal of damage. And a better ink-impression might be made, than the 
one from which 1 quote. However, in the ink-impression which I have, the details that I give can be read quite 
distinetb* and unmistakably ; except, of course, the aksharas which I place in square brackets. 
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<jh[cha]siramnman=alatt*ire, — *‘wbiie his feudatory, the Mahasamcinta who has attained 
the fanchamahdkahda^ he who has the [chellajk^tafsa]-banner, . . . . , the iliustrious 

Ba]^§yarasa, is governing the [Banavajsi thirty-two-thousand province.” And it is dated,— 

Saka-bhupala“[kri]hrikranta-sariivatsara'Satariigal=ren^jU nuia nalvatfc-oiidaneya. 

samYatsar-antarggata*Magha-sn(su)ddha-priaivamTiin = A ditjavarama [m =u ttarayajiia-sainkrantiy- 
andu,— *^(on) the first da}^ of the bright fortnight of (the month) Magha in ihe ...... 

sanwatsara which is the eight hundred and forty-first (jeirof) the centuries of years gone by from 
the time (or of theera) of the Saka king (or kings), and (o?^) Sunday, at tlie time of the [winter] 
solstice.” The date of this record is not altogether satisfactory. In the fiist place, the name of 
the is hopelessly illegible in the ink-impression, and probably in the original also. 

And, in the second place, the winter solstice is erroneously connected, or the celebration of it is 
apparently erroneously connected, with a day in the bright fortnight of Miigha. Other instances, 
however, might be cited, of dates which connect the winter solstice wdth impossible days and 
months. And, for the rest, the details work out satisfactorily. Thus, with the Saka year 841 current, 
the winter solstice, as represented by the Makarasamkraiitior entrance of the sun into Capricorn us, 
occurred at 3 hrs. 2S min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjaiii) on Wednesday, 23rd December, 
A. D. 018, and the tithi Magha sukla 1 began at about 1 hr. 46 min. on Tuesday, 5th January, 
A. D. 919, and cannot be connected with the Sunday at all. But, with the 'Saka year 841 expired, 
the winter solstice occurred at 9 hrs. 40 min. oii Thursday, 23rd Deeeinher, and Magha sukla I 
ended at about 7 hrs. 39 min. on Sunday, 26th December, A. D. 919. There remains the point 
that this result overlaps, by no less than a year, the date put forward for Gdvinda IV., son and 
successor of Indra III., in the Dandapur inscription.^® That record reftfs itself to the reign '.)f 
Prabhutavar.‘^ha-(G6viuda IV.)- It is dated ‘‘ when the year eight hundred and forty (e/) the 
times of the Sakas was coming to an end, while {^the s nhi'atsara^ which is publicly known by the 
name Prainathin was current, at the time of the s ntihramona when the sUn comes to Makara, 
on a Hthi of the month Pausha which came coincidently (/r/VA that ef'eat),'^ And that date was 
the 23rd December, A. D. 913, in the Pramathin saihva/sa''a, 'Saka-Sarhvat 840 expii ed. On the 
other hand, the characters, engraving, and language of the Bisanhalli inscription mark it rifl 
a thoroughly genuine record ; and the DaarLipiir record omits to specify the exact tithi and the 
week-day of the solstice mentioned in it. And I entertain no doubt that the Bisanhalli record 
puts forward a genviine and authentic date, in Decomber, A. D. 919, for Indra III. and tbo 
Bank§ya who Avas his feudatory, and that the probable explanation of the Dandapur date, i-. 
that that record was drawn up some appreciable time after the grants registered in it, and that 
it pnt« forward in connection with Govinda III. an erroneous dato which must now be rejected. 
In the ink-impression of the Bisanlialli record, in the word \^chell{fy:etal72auij, while the 
syllables kkta are rpiito certain, the remaining syllables are Aery faint, and, for that reason, 

I can only say that this Bahk^ya most probably belong9d to the Mukuia or Chellak^tana 
family ; I cannot assert the point for certain. As regards the province which he was ruling, 
the syllable n is quite distinct and unmistakable bef()re the word luandda ; any reference to the 
well-known Nolambavadi thirty-two-thon.sand would he quite out of place in a record beloiiging 
to the Baiikapur taluka; and the name can only be restored as Banavdsi, though the first three 
syllables are quite illegible in tlie ii\k-impression. Tin's rcc*' r I thus refers to the Brnav4si 
province as a thirty-two-thousand province. And, in very a similar Avay. the Ivonnur 
inscription speaks of it, — curiously enough, aBo in connection Avith the name of a Baiikeya, — 
as a thirty-thousand province. But we know, from a large in mher of records, that the 
Banav^si province was properly a twelve-thousand province. There are, however, vavioas 
records Avhieli appear to treat the SAntalige thousand, the Panumgal five-hundred, and other 
districts, as parts of “the Baiiavasi counfrv.’' And it must be some custom of that kind ^v}uch 
accounts for the appellations put forward in the K-iiuh* juul iiisaitlialli records; thono*b 

Vol. XU. xbjv ii ih 223; and Ep. /tu. Vol. VX. u, 177, uwe 7. 
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T cannot at present indicate exact I j how the ntimber of thirtj-thousand or thiriy-two thousand 
niight he made np. 

We pick np the ^[nknla orChellaketana family again, for certain,in the time of Krishna III. 
Two inscriptions at KyAsauur, in the HAngal ti'dnka, which again I quote from ink-impres¬ 
sions, refer themselves to the time when KaanaradSva, that is Krishna III., was reigning, 
and tlie MahiUdmaJita Kali-Vi a, who is expressly described in them as Chellahe(ana-raiks- 
vdhliava or born in the race of the Chellakdtanas/* was governing the BanavAsi iiA<l, and 
put forward the date, without complete details, of the Visvavasn ^ailwatsaray Saka-Saihvat 86H 
(current), — A. D. 945-46. This, however, is, for the present, the latest information about the 
family that is forthcoming. And Kali-Vr.ta was perhaps tiie last member of the family who 
held the BanavAsi province; for, it seems to have passed into the Iiands of the Maturas at some 
time about A. D. 960, as indicated in Aj). Ind, Vol* V. p. 172. 


As regards the appellation of this family, the following remarks may be made. It was 
originally taken to be Padmalaya, fioni wliat was then understood to be the meaning of the 
passage in tlie Prakctsti of tlie Uttarn2>ur(hjt(t^ wlien that first c«aine to notice.*'’^ Andy in the s^ame 
way, ])r. Bhandarkar, also, took it to be Padmalaya,^^ when he published the pramsii in full, 
and gave us a better reading of the verses in wliich we are interested. But the name is 
distinctly given as Mukula ku^a in line 17 of the Konnur inscription. And, as has been 
indicated by Professor Kielhorn/'^^ it is so presented in al^o the prasusti of the UtkirapurdrM, 

The text there runs : — Padm-AIaya-Mukula-kula-pravikasaka-sat-pj-atApa-tata-mahasi srfmati 
Lokaditye pradhrasta-vitata^^-satru-sarhtama.se 11 Chellapatakc Chelladhvaj-annj^ ('hellaketana- 
taiiuje, Ac. And we can see, now, that, speaking of ChellapatAka-Lokaditya, younger brnther of 
Uhelladhvaja, and son of Chellaketana, it seeks to describe him as “ the illustrious Lokaditya, 
who, like the glorious sun of the world, is possessed of an excellent warmth and diffnsed 
splendour which causes to expand the cluster of buds, nestling in the water-lily [blooming in thr 
(hnj-time), which is the family of the Mukulas, sheltering in Fortune, and who has utteilr 
destroyed the widely spread dense darkness which is his enemies.’’ The real appellation of the 
family was, therefore, “the family of the Mukulas, or the Mukula family.” But the 
Kjasanur records, quoted in the preceding paragraph, distinctly shew that, from the name of 
the banner belonging to it, it came to be also known as “the race of the ChellakAtanas, or 
the Chellakdtana race,” as which it has on previous occasions been referred to by me. 


W o have the name of the banner, which became the secondary name of the family, in two 
forms, chellak^tana and sellakotana. At first, only the form chellakAtana was known; and 
the explanation was put forward by Mr. K. B. Pathak tliat it means * cloth-baiuiered/t^i from 
a supposed connection between the first component, viu’Ua, and the Sanskrit ‘cloth, 

clothes, garment’ which appears in Kanarese as ‘cloth.’ In line 10 of the Konnur 
inscription, however, wo liave the form sePak^tana. In connection witli it, Professor Kielborn 
has pniuted nut that we liavo in 8and^r:t in the smise of a ’kind of weapon/ and in 

lvaii«iie''6 a^' c<->iinjitit.Uis r»F ^lie Sau^k^it soI//ft, ‘a dart, a favelin, a ^pear tipped 

with iron, a pike/ Ac, au<l , sdl , otliev eorrujuiou*^ of Ami, in view of the 

frequent iiderrhange of (b and 5 in the Kanarese lamntry, there can he no doubt that we find the 
real nioaidng of tlir.>ugh thckum and that the word means, as sui^gested 


See his Rejert on Saiukiit Ma/iusiri/jts for JS8J-64, p, 120. 


See Vol. XIT, above, p- 2ire.. 

Soo Iu<l Vol. VI. p. 28, note 1. 

Ihe ir etre is faplty hero. It can be -,et rig’ht by reaJing' prafatn, which ia sugg-ested to me by a comparison 
of this reading with the rraf/ufa whieh is en m Vol XII. above, p. 2l/a. 

Seo Bo. Br. K. As. 8oc. \ol. XVI!I. p. 22.^: and, moro recently, id. Vol. XX. p. 31. note 47 a. The 
mistake 'omn, to he hased on the ooonrrence of the word rastrn in the iili'r Hi-etio. 22, 219. in the passage which 
explain., the term p5!if(aiia, piUd/ivajn (.see Vol. XIV. abore, p. 104). I am inolined to think that raslra there ia 
a corrupt readinj fer asfra. 

See Ep. lu-i. . el. VI. p. 28, note 1, 
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by him, ‘ a javelia-banner/ Professor Kielhorn has already quoted, in the same place, from the 
Kapadwanaj plates of A. D. 910-11, the proper name Sellavidyddhara, and the cormpt expression, 
in the verse ^hich presents it and offers to account for it, sehiUdlitapdnitapdnind, which he has 
explained as standing for sella-ldlita-pdfjind, — “ Sellavidyadhara, whose hand is fondled by the 
javelin.*’ And he has cited, from the Saiigamner plates of A, D. 1000, the birtida, applied to the 
Yadava prince Bhillama II. of the Senna country. Sellavidega, wliich, I should say, means he 
who throws, or wields, the javelin.” To this I may add that an inscription of A. D. 11S9, at JVinttagi 
in the Bagewadi taluka, Bijapiir district, describes the Devagiri-Yadava king Bhiliama as ahita-rdya- 
tirah’Sellanx, which may be appropriately rendered by “ a javelin to (^pierce) the breasts of hostile 
kings.” It remains to be added that, while the prasa^ti of the Uttar a pur dm certainly presents tlie 
words Chelladhvaja and Chellaketaiia as proper names, and perhaps also presents Chellapataka as 
a second proper name of Lokaditya, ratjier than as an adjective qufilifying his name, the Konnur 
inscription presents the form Sellaketaiia in such a way that, though it may certainly be taken as 
a second name of Bahk^ya, it might also be rendered as an adjective meaning “he who has the 
sellaketana or javelin-banner.” But, in line 4 f. of the Nidagundi inscription, the word chellalcetana 
is plainly used to denote the banner itself. 


AN INDEPENDENT HINDU VIEW OF BUDDHIST CHRONOLOGY. 

BY P. C. 3IUKHABJI, 

La^e Assistant to the Director-General of Arcluv jtoijy. 

SoMK Orientalists, from Sir William Jones in the XVIItU century to the late Professor 
Max Muller, have assumed that the Sandracottus, who defeated Seleucus Nicator in about 
310 B. C., was the same Chandragupta, who, according to the Buddhistic and Jaina chronicles, 
founded the Maurya dynasty in 163 A. B. and 155 A, Y. (380 and 372 B. C.)» But since thks 
assumption involves a difficulty of about 66 years, they have, — 1 should say rather 
arbitrarilys — reduced the date of the Buddha’s Parinirvana (death) from 543 to 477 B. C. Other 
Orientalists, however, do not agree with them ; —each arriving at results, varying with all others. 
Thus Professor Westergaard says 368; Professor Kern, o80 ; Professor Rhys Davids, 412; 
Mr. A, F. Carter, 483 B. C. And so a sea of contusion has been created by the rejection of the 
simple and traditional era of Sakya Sim ha. I was therefore bewildered, and met with a great 
deal of difficulty in arranging and reconciling the historical facts I gathered, while writing 
the final Report on my excavations on the sites of the ancient Pataliputra in 1897-93. 

This difficulty induced mo to study on my own lines and to find out for myself 
who really was the Sandracottus of the Greeks. First I checked the Buddhistic chronology 
of Buriuah with that of Ceylon, — and tlm dynastic with that of the patriarchs; — and then 
again I compared tliose with the Jaina dates of the three kings, Nancia, Chandragnpta, and 
Saniprati, and the Jaina patriarclis. In this way, I found a remarkable agreement between 
ail of them. Taking for granted the year 543 D. C. as the starting date of the Parinirvana, 
I noted 214 A. B. (yln??o Baddhace) from the Southern (Singhalese), and 234 from the 
Northern (Tibetan) source,^ as the year wlien Bindusara died, and Asuka nsurped the throne 
of Pataliputra. Since this difference of 20 years is explained away by noting the fact that 
the Northern Buddhists calculate from Buddha’s 2>irvdna and not Parinirvana, which occurred 
20 or rather 21 years afterwards, I came to kno\v that there is no actual difference between 
the Northern and the Southern dates as regards the death of the Buddha. 


1 EockhilVs Life p. 133. 
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The Date of the Buddha. 

Before I discuss in detail tbe period of A^dka the Great, whom I identify with the 
Grecian Sandracottus, the date of Gautama Buddha himself needs to be looked to afresh. 
Bishop Bigandet, in his Life of Buddha from the Barniese sources,® records the following dates 
of Sakya Siriiha in an era, which was commenced by “ Anjana, king of Dewaha,” on Sunday. 
Xew Moon, in the month of Tabaung (March), when 8640 years known as Kaudza^ had 
expired : — 

(1) Conception on. the fall moon of July-August,—Uttarathon in 67 Anjana Era,^ 30th 

night of the month of Uttarashara, which is the loth day of the 5th Chinese month, according 
to the Mahasthavira School.^ 

(2) Birth, — in 68 (48 — Tibetan). Friday, Withaka, waxing moon of May,® i.c ,8tli day 
of the 2nd half of Yaisakha, wliich corresponds with the 8th day of the 3rd month (Chinese).^ 

(3) Great Renunciation, in 97 A. E., Monday, full moon of July, Uttarathdn.® 

(4) Attainment of Buddhahood, 103 A. E., Wednesday, full moon of K at son (With aka), 

(5) Nirvana (127 A. E. = 563 B. C.®). 

(6) Parinirvatia (death), 148 A. E., Tuesday, full moon of Katson. /. the Pariniryana, 
according to general tradition, occurred on 15th of the 2nd half of Vai>akha^ of 3rd month 
with us. But the Sarvastavadins say, the 8tli of the 2iid half of Kartika :== 8th of the 9th 
month with us. Different Schools calculate variously from the date of Buddha : some say 
1200 years and more : others, 13u0 and more ; others, 1500 and more ; others more than 900, 
but less than 1000 3'ears have passedJ® 

From the era ‘‘Anno Buddhage,” now current in Ceylon, Bnrmali and Siam, we find 
that 1898 A. D. corresponds with 2441 A, B., which show's that the Buddhists of the Southern 
School calculated the Pariniryana Era from B. C. 543, The Tibetans possess certain dates, as 
564 B. C. for the Nirvana and 543 for the Pariniryana, wddch were erroneously quoted by 
Ksoma Korosi as 57G and ,j46, and which strengthen the initial date of the sacred ei*a of the 
Southern sect. Besides these, two dates in the Kaliyu(ja. viz,, 2544 and 2565 according to the 
Smtramana (solar calculation), have been found for the tw*o events, abovementioned in the 
Tibetan Scriptures. Now, since a solar year (^Saurmana) consists of 365 days, 15 ^ka., 31 rf., 
and a Btihaspatya-wana (Jupiter’s year) of 361 days, 11 which appears to have been 

current in Magadha, the difference of six years is easily explained away by the excess of the 
solar year of 4 days, 4 gha.. 31 r/. ; that is to say, Buddha attained Nirvana in 2550, and 
Pariniryana in 2571 Bnhaspatya, or ordinary Kaliyuga, which two figures, in tlie Christian era, 
are easily converted to B. C. 564 and 543, 

The repetition of the several chronological statements in the different chapters of the 
Dipavamsa and MaMvanisa, the tw'o well-knowm Singhalese chronicles, — w'hich betrav little 
differences. — prove that they are traditional records, compiled from various soiirces, and hence 
support one another. From them I have compiled three chronological lists, shown below, 

2 lAje and Legend of Gaudawa, Vol. II. pp. 71-73. » Bigandet^ Gcnuhwm, Vol. 1. p. 13. 

* jMonth Aisala = Ash^ra. Uttaratli(/n. — S. tfardy, loth Srkla Pak'sha, Pu«shya cousteUatioD ; LaXiio. Ptsldra. 

The other echools fix it or 23rd day of the month, wliich is the 8tlt of the 5th Chirese month.—Beal’s 

^^orld, Vol. II, p. l.T, and Life, p. Po. 

® Tuesday, fnll moon, We^ak, Xakat Wjsa.— S, Hardy. 

The Sthaviras eay l»>th of the Sod half of the same month, conespouding^ with the 15th of the 3rd month -with 
the Chine-<e. — Beal’s P.ecords of the Vol. II. p. 2l. 

* Full moon, .\i.sala, Uttarasala. — S. Hardy. Piii^hya constellation ; LaUta T5>fiVa. 

s Five Years of n<o3o^hy. 10 Beal's WeJern World, Vol. II. p. 33. 
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in which all the dates given by the chronicles are entered for easy comparison and reference, 
80 that their value may at once be seen : — 

Magadha Kings* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 . 

0 i 

10 I 

11 

12 ! 



Singhalese. 

Bnrmese. 

Tibetan. 

Jaina, 
A. V. 

Daration of 
reign. 

Accession 
in B. a 

Ajatasatru . 

8 B. B. 

8 B. B. 

•••••• 


33 

551 

Udayabhadra. 

25 A. B. 

25 A. B. 

27 A. B. 


16 

519 

Annruddha ••• 

) 40 „ 

40 „ 



— 8 

503 

Munda at Pataliputra... 

f. 1 

49 „ 


.. 



N^adasa 

48 A. B. 

53? „ 



— 10—24? 

490 

Interregnum. 







Sisunaga (Nanda) 

72 A. B. 

63 A. B. 

63 A. B. 

. 

— 10 

480 

Kalasoka 

90 „ 

81 „ 


60 A. V.' 

^ — 28 

463 

Yaisali Council 


102 „ 

110 A. B. 



441 

His ten sons 

118 A. B. 

109 „ 

. 

i 

1 — 33 

434 

— Arya Convention ... 


137 „ 

137 A. B. 




Ugrasena and eight 
brothers 


142 

. 

t 

— 22 


Cliandragupta 

163 A. B. 

163 „ 


155 A. V. 

24 

380 

Yindusara 

187 „ 

187 „ 



27 

356 

Asoka 

214 or 218 

214 or 218 

234 A. B. 

. 

37 

329—5 

Samprati 

255 

255 ' 


•235 A. Y. 

...... 

292 


Sthaviras. 


Thera. 


Ordination. 

j 


Death. | 

1 

Patriarchate. 

In A. B. 

Magadha regnal 
year. 

Ceylon regnal 
year. 

In A. B. 

Eegnal year. ; 

Upali -•! 

... 


i 

i . 

30 

I 

Udayabhadra 6 

30 

i 

Dasaka ... | 

1 

16 

Ajutasatrn—24 

Yijaya —16, 

80 

j Sisunaga — 8 

50 

1 

Bonnaka ...i 

, 58 

Niigadasa —10 

Panduraja 20 . 

124 

Kanda 6 (9). 

44 

Siggava ... 

1 100 

Kalasoka —10 , 
and 1 month. 

Interreg¬ 
num 113 .' 

176 

Chandra- 
gupta 14. 

52 (55) 

Tissa 

164 

Chandragnpta 2 

Pakunda 58. , 

244 

! 

Asoka —26. 

63 

Mahindra... 

224 

i 

Asoka — 6 . 


284 

i 

Uttiya of 

Ceylon 6 . ' 

40 


1 





284 (287) 
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The Ceylon Dynasty (Bftjdrali). 


Vijaya. 

Upatissa. 

Panduvasa >*• 

Abhaya 
Interregnum 

Pandukabbaya . 

Ganatissa 
Mutasiva 

Devann-piya-Tissa, 17^ of Asoka’s reign 
Uttiya ... 


Upali 
Dasaka 
Saunaka 
Siggava 
Tissa 
Rlahendra 
Dies in 6th year of Uttiya^s reign 


A. B. 

B. C. 

Be^. 

... 1 

543 

38 

... 37 

505 

1 

... 38 

504 

30 

... 

474 

20 

... 89 

454 

17 

... 106 

437 

57 


380 

18 


367 

60 


307 

40 

. 

278 

267 

Cbiefi). 




Years. 

B. C. 


... 1 

= 643 


... 30 

= 513 


... 80 

= 513 


... 124 

= 419 

• » r 

... 176 

= 367 


... 244 

= 299 

r «%• 

... 284 

= 259 


It will thus be seen, that there is a remaz'kable agreement between all the lists shown 
above. The slight differences in the list of M%adha kings, between the Singhalese and the 
Burmese records, as also that of the Jainas, prove beyond the possibility of any doubt, that the 
true date must be a mean between the varying ones. According to the Singhalese records^ 
Sisnnaga ascended the throne in 72 A. B.; but according to the Tibetan and Burmese 
authorities, the date was 63 A. B., which appears to be correct, that is,. 480 B. C, According 
to the Jainas, Nanda usurped the throne in 60 A. V., equivalent to 467 B. C., which shows 
that this Nanda was the Buddhistic Kfilasoka, who succeeded his father in 463 B. C., 
a difference of only 4 years. According to the Buddhists, Chandragapta usurped the Magadha 
throne in 163 A. B. 330 B.C. ; and according to the Jainas, in 155 A. V. = 527 —155 = 372 
B. C., a difference of only 8 years. According to the Lbamas of Tibet, Asoka usurped the 
throne in 234 Nirva^ Era (not Parinirvaua), from which deducting 20, we get 214 A. B. 
(329 B. C.), the year, when Bindusara, his father, died, according to the testimony of the 
southern Buddhists. Asoka^s coronation was held in 218 A. B. = 325 B, C,; and after a reign 
of 37 years, died in 292 B. C,, when bis grandson Samprati (Sambadi, Tibetan) ascended the 
throne. According to the Jainas, Samprati ascended the throne in 235 A. V. = (527 —235) == 
292 B. C., showing no difference between the two dates. The slight differences in the other 
cases show that they were not derived from one source, and hence prove, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that the true dates must be very close to the irnditional ones. And so one cannot 
throw forward Ab6ka, Chandragupta, and Buddha by about 66 years. 

The Parinirvtoa-dato of Buddha in B, C. 543 is proved also by the synchronism of 
Mahavira, the 24th Tirthariikara of the Jainas, who was contemporary with him. And both 
fiourished during the reigns of Bimbisara-Sr6uika and AJatasatru-Kunika. Now Mahavira 
died in 527 B, C., which date is arrived at by the Eras of VikramMitya and Salivahana, the 
Sam vat and SAka, which, according to the Svetamvaras and Digam varas, the two chief sects 
of the Jainas, respectively commenced from 470 and 605 A, V. (^Anno Vtrd)\ that is to tay, 
after the death of Mahavira. I assume as usual that the Samvat commenced in B. C. 5i, and the 
’Sd^ca in 78 A. D.; and so 470 + 57 and 605 — 78 yield B. C. 527, as the date of the death of 
Mahdvira. 
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A^ka I., the Nanda. 

Owing to some misconception, most scholars have been led to the denial of two Ab6kas _ 

one of the Narida, and the other of the Maurya, Djnastj. The Aaoka, better known* as 
Kdldsoka, the black Asoka, whose spiritnal guide was Upagupta, and who held the Vaisali 
Oouncil in about 100 A. B., under Bath a, cannot be the same person, who was crowned in 
A. B. 218, and who convened the third Buddhistic Council at Pataliputra in 235, under Tissa 
Mogalipntra, the patriai’ch, whose date is given from 176 to 244 A. B. Ab6ka is expressly said 
to be the son of Sisunaga, who was elected king of Magadha by the nobles of Pataliputra, and 
was called the immediate predecessor of the Nandas.^^ This ancient chronicle records, that in 
the 11th year of Kal^oka's reign, and in the 12th of the interregnum of Ceylon, Saunaka, the 
third patriarch of the Buddhistic church, was 40 years old after his initiation as priest, when 
Siggava received upasampadd (ordination). Now, calculating from 16 A. B., the 24th of 
Ajatasatru’s reign, when Dasaka was initiated into the order, who, in his turn, initiated 
Saunaka in his 45th year, we get 16 + 44 -|- 40, the number of years elapsed after the upasampadd 
of the latter, = 100 A. B., which was the 11th of Kalasoka's reign. Again, adding up the 
number of reigns of the Ceylon kings up to the 11th year of the interregnum, we get 38 + 1 
+ 30 + 20 + 11 = 100 years. And calculating the Magadha reigns from the 8th of Ajatasatru, 
we get 24 + 16 + 8 + 24 + 18 + 10 = 100 years after the death of the Buddha, when the 
Vaisali Council was held.^3 

Chandragupta, the Maurya. 

The next important point to determine is the date of Chandragupta, the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty. Of him four independent dates are known : (1) the Brahmanical ; the 
Furdnas state that he ascended the throne of Magadha 100 years after the accession of the first 
Nanda. (2) the Jaina ;—from their chronicles we find that he exterminated the Nanda dynasty 
155 years after the death of Mahavira, which happened in 527 B, C. (3) Bhadravahu 
(156 — 170 A. V. = 371 B. C.) was Chandragnpta’s Guru, and the 8th Suri patriarch of the 

Jaina church, whose disciple and successor, Sthulabhadra (170 — 219 A. V. = 357 _ 308 B. C.) 

was the son of Sakatala. Sakatala was the minister of the ninth Nanda (Dhana Nanda) ; au 
important synchronism, which has hitherto escaped the notice of scholars. These facts fix the 
inauguration of Chandragupta’s reign in about 872 B. C. (4) From the Buddhistic sources we 
learn that in 163 A. B. (880 B. C.) Chandragupta acceded to the throne of Pataliputra. There 
is here a difference of only 8 years (380 minus 372 B. C.), a matter of no importance, w^hich 
instead of invalidating, rather strengthens the finding that the truth appears to lie between 
the two dates. But since the dates of the Magadha kings are given consecutively in the 
Buddhistic chronicles, and but fragmentarily in the Jaina, 380 B. C. appears to be the more 
reliable date for Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. 

In the DipavamsaP it will be observed that the 2nd year of Chandmgupta’s reign was the 
58th of Pakundaka’s of Ceylon, when Tissa, the son of Mogali, was initiated by Siggava in 
the 64tli year after the latter s upasahipadct. The same fact is repeated on the very next pa^^e, 
so that there is no doubt as to any clerical or traditional mistake, — especially so, when it°is 
added that Siggava, the Sthavira, the head of the Buddhistic church, died in the 14th year of 
Chandragnpta’s reign, when he was 76 years old, that is, 12 years after Tissa’s upasampadd. 
Calculating as in the case of Asoka I., by referring to the Tables, we find that the 2nd year of 
Chandragupta was 164 A. B. = (24 + 16 + 8 + 24 + 18 + 28 + 22 + 22 + 2 Magadha 
regnal dates) = (38 + 1 + 30 + 20 + 17 + 58 Ceylon regnal dates) = (16 + 44 + 40 + 64 
patriarchal years of Vinaya Chiefship). Thus the year 163 A. B. as the year of the accession 
of the founder of the Maurya dynasty bo the throne of Pataliputra is established beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, which cannot on any theory be reduced. 

See Chap. V., Z>ipat;aN’isa. See the Chronological Tables given above, Trans, by Prof. Oldenberg, p. K*), 
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From these indej'endent and very closelj concurrent testimonies of the BrAhmanas, the 
Bauddlias, and the Jainas, the date of Chandragapta is thus conclusive!j and without doubt 
found to be 60 years before 320 or 316 B. C*, to which latter date European scholars try to 
reduce it arbitrarily and without sufficient reason, from a so-called Greek synchronism, as 
recorded by Justin, Strabo, and other Greek authors, who, quotiug the fragmentary and 
somewhat fabulous accounts of Megasthenes, record of Sandracypfcus or Sandracottus as 
once visiting Alexander the Great in bis camp, and then defeating Seleucus Nicator in about 
310 B. C., and expelling the Greeks fi’om the Punjab, which Chandragupta is never proved to 
have visited. 


Ab6ka II. — The Maurya, the Sandracottus of the Greeks. 

That the age of Asoka IL cannot be reduced by about 66 years is evident from the 
seveial dates, recorded in the different chronicles of the Jainas, the Brahmanas, and the 
Bauddhas of the southern and northern schools. The Jainas record in the Farisistha-parvan, that 
Samprati, the disciple of Suhastiu (219 — 2G5 A. V. = 308 — 262 B. C.), ascended the throne 
of Putaliputra in 235 A, V,, that is, 292 B. 0., when Asoka Sn died. Adding 37 years to 292 
B. C., we get 329 B. C., exactly the year when Asoka usurped the throne. For the Dtpavamsa 
records that Asoka was crowned in 218 A. B., four years after his father died, that is, in 325 
B. 0. The Tibetans also say^^ that Asoka ascended the throne in 234 A. B. Nirvana era, not 
Parinirvana. Deducting 20 years from it, we get 214, precisely the date when Vindusara died. 
According to the Buddhists, the period between the accession of Birabisara and the end of 
Asoka's reign was really 311 years, not 375, as Professor Duncker calculates. IVofessor 
!>uncker notes, in his ITistonj <y/ Antiquity^ that according to the Bnddhists, the interval 
)>etween Bimbisura’s accession and Asoka's death was 375 years ; while accordin«“ to the 
Pb/// Ffirdna it was 378 years, a difference of only 3 yeai^. Bimbisara ascended the throne 
in 603 B. C., 15 years before the attainment of Buddhahood by Siddhartha at Uravilva. near 
(■iaya, in 103 Anjana Em = 538 B. C., and Asoka died at the age of 82 in 251 A. B., that is, 

B. C. The interval therefore amounts to exactly 311 years. 

In 236 A. B., Devanupiya Tissa w^as crowned king of Ceylon, ^vhen Asoka was reigning 
m his 18th year, after 58 years of the reign of Mutasiva, who became king in the 14th year 
of Chandragupta. These figures are further checked by the statement that Mahindra received 
initiation from Tissa IMogalipntra, then 66 years old from his npasampa^Idy and in the 6th year 
of Asoka s reign, and in the 48th of Mutasiva’s. Calculating by adding up the reigns of the 
]\i;igailha and Ceylon kings, and the duration of the patriarchate, in the way I did before 
in the cases of KAlasoka and Chandragupta, w^e find that the 6th year of Asoka’s reio-n was 
324 A. B. by the chronological equation of 63 of the Patricide dynasty -h 100 of the Nandas -f 
of Mauryas = 224 of the MAgadha kings; = 106 up to end of the interregnum + 118 down 
to 48th year of Mutasiva =: 224 of the Ceylon kings i = 16 + 44 + 39 q- 60 q- 65 = 224 
>'/m<auipa<hl duration of the SthAviras.^^ It will thus be seen that these chronological equations 
f‘heck one another ; and the date of Asoka's coronation was 218 A. B. is therefoi*e established 
h<youd the possibility of a doubt. 

In the face of the facts and figures, above mentioned, there cannot be any doubt that 
Afedka ascended the throne between 329 and 325 B. C. He cannot therefore be pushed 
lorward by 66 or 70 years on the assumption that vSandracottus was Chandragupta, the first 
* Icuirya emperor ; and because Priyadarsi is said to have tnentioued, in a few inscriptions, the 
-.-called five contemporary kings of Greece. I doubt that the inscriptions, in which the Yona 
Kings are mentioned, were ever published by Asoka II. They were most probably issued by 

'* Rookhili’s Life of the B'/ddhaf chapter on the “ History of Bod-yul.'^ 

•' ?ee Chronological Tables above. 
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Sampratt, his grandson, who, besoming the patron of the Jaina church, followed the example 
of his grandfather, by issuing the rock-edicts. 

Now since the Grecian Sandracottus synchronizes with Asoka, who was once deputed by 
Hindusara to Taxila to quell a rebellion, we can safely identify him with the latter. For 
Chandragupta, literally the moon-protected, appears to be a title, just like the one we 
have in the Gapta dynasty. The Edj<ivaU-Kathe records that Kunala, Asdka’s son, had the 
title of Chandragupta; and in the Tibetan tradition we find that several kings of the Maurya 
dynasty had this surname. 

I need not enter into the controversy of the so-called identity of Priyadarsi of the pillar 
and rock-edicts .with Ahdka in this brief paper. But I may remark that there are great 
differences in the incidents in the lives of the two kings. Firstly, why should not the author 
of the edicts proclaim them in his well-known name of Asoka, which is not found in even one 
instance? The fii*st (^Upctsaka) conversion of king Priyadarsi occurred in the 9th year after hia 
coronation ; while in the case of Asoka, it was in his fourth regnal year. Priyadarsi undertook 
his dharina-ydtrd to the Magadha Samgha (religious assembly), being his second conversion, in 
the 11th year of his reign; while Asoka received Mogaliputra and held the Third Bnddbistic 
Council ill his 17th regnal year, and altogether retired from the world and became an ascetic 
in the 3bth year, two years before he died. Asoka appears as a Buddhist; while Priyadarsi 
was equally respectful towards the Sarmanns and the Bruhmanas. No Orientalist has yet 
proved that Priyadarsi was a proper name and not a title, monopolized by the Maurya emperor 
Asoka alone. I need not go farther into details, but conclude with stating my strong 
conviction that the Pillar-edicts belonged to Asoka, and the Rock-edicts to Samprati, who was 
contemporary with the five Yona Kings, of the then divided Greek empire. 


TIBETAN AFFINITIES OF THE LICHCHHAVIS, 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.C.S. (Eeti>.). 

All students of ancient Indian history are familiar with the name of the Iiichchhavis, 
the ruling tribe or clan in the Vrijji country, of which Vaisali was the capital. Several 
facts indicate a close connection between Tibet and the Lichchhavis, and give probability 
to the theory that the Lichchhavis were really a Tibetan tribe which settled in the 
plains during prehistoric times. 

According to one tradition the first Tibetan monarch was descended from Praseaajit, 
king of Kosala, the contemporary and friend of Gautama Buddha. According to another 
form of the legend, the Sakya race, to which the Buddha belonged, was divided into three 
branches, represented respectively by 'SAkyamuni, or Gautama Buddha, Sakja the Liclichliavi, 
and'Sakya the mountaineer — Sakya the Lichchhavi being the progenitor of the Tibetan kings. 
But, as Mr. Rockhill {The Life oj the Bii'l Ih'i, p, 203) points out, legends of this kind have 
little value. 

Much more significant are the undoubted similarities between the customs of the 
Tibetans and those of the Lichchhavis, which are recorded in the important matters of 
sepulture and judicial procedure. 

The horrible custom of exposiug the dead to be devoured by wild animals was 
common to Vaisali and Tibet. When the Bodhisattva (Gautama) was at Vaisali, he is 
related to have observed a cemetery under a clump of trees and to have questioned the 
Bishis, who explained:— 

“ In that place the corpses of men are exposed to be devoured by the birds; and there also 
they collect and pile np the white bones of dead persons, as you perceive; they burn corpses 
there also, and preserve the bones in heaps. They hang dead bodies also from the trees ; 
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there are others buried there, such as have been slain or put to death by their relativee* 
dreading lest they should come to life again ; whilst others are left there upon the gronnd^ 
that they may return, if possible, to their former homes.Whatever obscurity may exist io 
this passage, it certainly proves a belief that the aacioat inhabitants of VaisAIi dlapoeed 
of their dead sometimes by ec^posure, sometimes by cremation, and sometimes by burial* 
The tradition is supported by the discoveries made at prehistoric cemeteries in other parts of 
India which disclose very various methods of disposing of the dead. The corpses hung to the 
trees may have been so treated for the purpose of desiccation, and subsequent dismemberment. 

The practice of exposure of the dead seems to have extended beyond the Lichchbavi 
country and to have survived in Magadha as late as A. D. 400. Fadiien says that at 
Rjgagriha, near the old city, "‘north of the vihara two or three le there was the ^masanam, 
which name means in Chinese, *the field of graves into which the dead are thrown.* The 
contemptuous phrase can hardly refer to ordinary burial/’^ 

The prevalence of the practice of exposure of the dead in Tibet is well known according 
to Balfour’s summary of travellers’ accounts (Cyclop, s, v. Tibet). In Tibet, where the dead are 
not burned or buried, but are exposed on high places to be devoured by vultnres . . . the 

bodies of the wealthy are carefully disposed of ; they are carried in a litter to the top of a bill set 
apart for the purpose, the flesh cut in pieces, the skull and bones pounded in a mortar ; and 
when all is ready a smoke is raised to attract the vultures, who collect in thousands to eat it np. 

** The sovereign Lamas are, however, deposited entire in shrines prepared For their remains, 
which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, and visited with religious awe. The bodies of 
the inferior Lamas are usually burned, and their ashes preserved in little metallic idols, 
to which places are assigned in their sacred cabinets. Ordinary persons are treated with 
less ceremony : some are carried to lofty eminences, where they are left to be devoured by 
ravens, kites, and other carniyprous aninaaLs. But they also have place 3 sorrounded by walls 
where the dead are placed/* 

The last statement seems to refer to an enclosure like the Smasdnam at Rajagriha. 

It will be observed that in Tibet, as at VaisAli, cremation, burial, and exposure are aU 
practised. Similarly, the Mongols are said to dispose of their dead in all these three ways. 

Mr, Rockhill («A R. A, S. 1891, p. 231) gives farther interesting particulars of the repul* 
jgive Tibetan customs “ Funerah.^When a death occurs in Tibet, the corpse is tied up with 
ropes, the face being put between the knees and the hands stuck behind the legs. The body is 
wrapped in the every-day clothes of the deceased and put in a raw hide bag. The men and 
women, having lamented in common over their loss, suspend the corpse by means of ropes 
from the rafters ^ . A few days later on the corpse is carried to the corpse-cutters* 

place, when it is tied to a post, and the flesh cut off and given to dogs to eat. tL\s is called 
a ‘ terrestrial burial/ The bones are crushed in a stone mortar, mixed with meal and parched 
grain, made into balls, and also given to the dogs or thrown to vultures, and this latter mode of 
disposing of them is called ‘a celestial burial/ Both thcvSe methods ar^ considered highly 

desirable.The poor dead are buried in tlie water, the corpse being simply 

thrown in it. ibis is not an esteemed mode of burial. The bodies of lamas are burnt and 
cairns (o^o or dobong} erected over their remains.” 

But in the case of specially holy Lamas the body, after the flesh has dried upon the 
bones, is wrapped in silk and deposited in a mausoleum. At Lhasa dead bodies are thrown 
in a grove called the ‘Cold Forest,* which recalls the chitdvana of Buddhist books. 

So far as I know, the Tibetan practices do not survive in any part of India at tlie present 
day, except perhaps in remote Himalayan regions. 

. 1 Beal, The RomanUc ITisiory of Buddha, p. 150. ^ » Begge, The TraveUof F^hUn, p. SI. 

* Compare the corpse i hung on trees at Rttiagriha. 
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Judicial procedure in Tibet and Vsis&li ofibrs a still more striking x>arallel. 

The ancient judicial system of VaisAli is expounded in the Atthakatha or commentary 
ascribed to Bnddbaghosba on tbeMabaparinirvAna Sutra, or‘Book of the Great Decease,’ which 
was snmmarlzed by Turnonr in the Journal of the Aeialic Society of Bengal for 1838. The modem 
Tibetan practice is explained by Babu Sarat Chandra Bas, in bis ai*ticle on 

* Tibetan Jails and Criminal Punishments ’ in the Proceedings of tbe same Society for 1894, p. 5# 
I think that tbe reader who peruses both accounts will agree with me that the ancient 
procedure at Vaisali is substantially identical with the modem procedure at Iihasa. 

Tbe Atthakatha premises that tbe description of the administration of justice at Vaisali 
refers to ancient times. The rulers, it said, when an accused person is brought before them, 
do nob dispose of the case at once, but send it to the Winichchhiga mahdmattd^ who examine 
the accused, and, if they find him innocent, release him. If they decide that he has committed 
an offence, they abstain from awarding a penalty and make over the accused to the Wohdrihd 
(persons learned in law and custom), who are authorized to discharge him, if they consider 
him innocent. The prisoner, if found guilty by the Wohdrikd^ is transferred to the Sattadhard^ 
who make farther enquiry, and are empowered to discharge the prisoner, if they are satisded 
of his freedom from guilt. If, however, they consider him guilty, they pass him on to the 
/itthaTculaha, ‘the eight castes or tribes.’ This tribunal, if satisfied of his guilt, passes the 
prisoner on to the Senapatiy or chief minister, who hands him over to the Upw djay or Vicegerent, 
who makes him over to the Baja. The final determination of the prisoner s guilt or innocence 
rests with the who is bound to determine the penalty according to rales laid down in the 
code, or Pawenipitthakd/i, 

The stages in this complicated procedure are eight in number, namely 

(1) Arrest and production of prisoner befoi’e the ‘rulers’; 


(2) 

Enquiry 

by the 

Winichchhiya mahdmattd ; 

(3) 

Do. 

do. 

Wohdrihd i 

W 

Do. 

do. 

Saitadhard ; 

(3) 

Do. 

do. 

At tkakulahd ; 


(6) Production before the Sinapaii, 

(7) Do. do. JJpardja ; 

(8) Final judgment by the Baja, who is bound to follow fixed written rules in 

awarding the penalty. 

The stages in the Tibetan procedure, as described by Babu Sarat Chandra Das, are exactly 
limilar^ 

(1) The accused person is arrested, and sent to the lock-up; 

(2) He is watched, treated kindly, and mildly interrogated ; 

(3) He is subjected to a mild but minute interrogation called family and his answers 

are noted down ; ^ 

(4) He is examined more strictly and whipped at'^ftervals; this is called Tshan-di; 

(5) If he makes any kind of confession, true or Mse, he is subjected to further 

prolonged examination, repeated whippings, and cruel tortures of various 
kinds ; 

(6) If the ease is serious, and the Government becomes a party, he is taken to the 

Kalons, or Ministers’ Court; 

(7) This Court suggests to the Gijal'ishah (Regent), which is the highest Court of the 

country, that one of the three punishments mentioned in the decision may 
be approved of; 

(8) The sentence may be mitigated, commuted, or revised by the Dalai Lama only. 

The Regent has no power to do more than select one of the three punish^ 
ments suggested by the Court of the Min^tei'S# 
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It is impossible not to perceive the very close resemblance between this procedure and the 
ancient judicial system of Vaisali, and it is difficnlt to believe that the two systems have not 
a common orig’in. 

Further information about the Tibetan criminal law will be found in Mr. Bockhill’s excel¬ 
lent article on “Tibet from Chinese Sources” (J. B. A. S., 1891, pp.216-218). 


A CHINESE AHOKA. 

BT VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.C.S. (Betd.). 

In' the first Minor Rock Edict, of which versions, more or less complete, exist atBupnSth, 
Sahasram, Bairat, and Siddiipnra, Asoka says:— 

“For more than two years and a half 1 was a lay-disciple without exerting myself 
strenuously. A period of six years, or rather more than six years, has elapsed since I joined 
the Order, and have strenuously exerted myself, and during this time the men who were, all 
over India, regarded as true, have been, with their gods, shown to be untrue.’^^ 

When recently discussing this passage (A»'ia, p. 19) the only parallel to the monk- 
emperor which I could cite was that of the Jain prince, Kumfirapala Chaulukya, 
mentioned by Biihler. But 1 have since learned of the existence of a much more closely 
pdi*allel case in China, 

In his charming work on Chinese Literature^' Professor Giles writes (p. 133): _ 

“ The original name of a striking character who, in A. D. 602, placed himself upon tlie 
throne as first Emperor of the Liang dynasty, was Hsiao Yen. 

“ He was a devout Buddhist, living upon priestly fare and taking only one meal a day ; and 
on two occasions, in 527 and 529, he actually adopted the priestly garb. He also wrote 
a Buddhist ritual in ten books. Interpreting the Buddhist commandment ‘Thou shalt not 
kill, in its strictest sense, he caused the sacrificial victims to be made of dough, 

“The following short poem is from his pen ; 

‘Trees grow, not alike, by the moiind and the moat; 

Birds sing in the forest with varying note ; 

Of the fish in the nver some dive and some float. 

The mountains rise high and the waters sink low. 

But the why and the wherefore we never can know,”* 

Some scholars have felt a difficulty in believiug that a reigning emperor could become 
a monk without abdicating his temporal power. With reference to the imperfectly parallel case 
of Kumarapala, I argued that, like him, Asoka probably “undertook vows of imperfect and 
limited Obligation. It is also possible that he once, or several times, adopted the ^acticea of 
a Dnddhist meudicant friar for a few days at a time, during which periods of retreat his ministers 
would have administered the kingdom. The Buddhist ceremony of ordination (iina.oninl/d) 
does not convey indelible orders, or involve a life-long vow. Both in Burma and ciylon mei 
commonly enter the Order temporarily, and after a time resume civil life. Asoka co'uld have 
done the same, and a proceeding which is easy for an ordinary man is doubly easy for an 
emperor. A formal compliance with the rules requiring the monk to beg hfs breL could 
have been arranged for without difficulty within the precincts of the palace.” 

The Chinese case, in which the actual facts are recorded, establishes the validity of these 
observations and should finally remove the doubts of the most sceptical conceminV the 

joSibeOrct- distinct and categorical statement that he 

‘lie Erahm^Jirtrsiddapura testTedrSuhler. r., VoJ. in P Hi" 
only mean ‘ joined the Order.’ t oi. ui. p. i,i. 

2 Heiuemanii, 1901. 
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DIVALI-FOLKLORE. 

BT B. A. GUPTE, F.Z.S. 

Holidays in all countries have their folklore, 
and the Divali of India is no exception. The 
greater the number of folktales, the higher the 
stage of development in the society, and the 
greater the interest we find attached to the 
evolution of the festivities. In the case of the 
Hindu Hiv&li, I have been able to collect the 
following half dozen different folk notions : — 

I. 

Vishnu, says a priestly Brahman, apportioned 
four chief holidays between the four varnas or 
castes. The Brahmans of the alms-receiving 
class have to observe the rdhhi-jpurnama^ or the 
full-moon day of the month of Smyotw, and to 
collect money by tying the well-known rdksha or 
protecting charm to the wrists of their masters ; 
and every employer will testify that they have 
not neglected this opportunity! To the Kshatriya 
or warrior caste Vishnu gave the Dasahra holiday, 
to the VaisyaB or trader caste, the DivAli, 
when they are expected to worship goddess 
Lakshmi who presides over wealth, and to the 
Sddras or servile class, Phalgun or Hdli, the 
filthy and indecent rowdyism of the last month 
of the Hindu Calendar. 

II. 

The second idea claims DivAli as the day on 
which HajA Bali was deprived of his empire 
on earth. In Maharashtra, women prepare 
effigies of Bali, either in rice-flour or cow-dung 
according to grade, worship them and repeat 
the blessing May all evils disappear, and Baja 
Bali's Empire be restored 

* There is no such worship in 

Bengal. 

III. 

It is Relieved that Vishnu killed Hark&sur 
or the giant of filth on the 14th day of the 
second Asvin. On this day, all Hindus batlie 
very early before sun-rise after anointing their 
bodies with many perfumed unguents and oils. 
There are two baths taken, one after the other, 
just as is done on the death of a near relation. 
After the first bath, a lamp made of rice-flotir 
and an oval piece of the same stuff called miifke 
are waved round each male by some girl or 
married woman, and the fruit of the cucurbitous 
plant, chiraty is placed in front of him. He then 
crushes the fruit under his left foot, extinguishes 


the lamp with the toe of his left leg, and takes 
the second bath. He wears a new dress and 
partakes, with his friends and relations, of the 
numerous dainties prepared for the occasion. 
This, it is said, is in celebration of the victory of 
Vishnu over the giant. 

IV. 

The fourth explanation is hut a variation 
of Lakshmi-worshlp, in which the Bengalis 
bring home clay figures of their dreadful £Aii 
and worship it in the place of the charming con¬ 
sort of Vishnu, repi'esented by heaps of Rupees 
placed in trays. They say that Kali is Lakshmi 
(Goddess of Wealth), is Saraswati (Goddess of 
Leaniing), and the procreative female power as 
well! 

V. 

The fifth idea has a historical basis. It is that 
King VikramAditya of Hjjain, a scion of the 
Qupta race, was crowned on this day, the 
16th of Asvin, and counted his era accordingly. 
This is thus a new year’s day. 

VI. 

It is asserted that after his return from Lankha. 
RAma was crowned on this day ! 

Taking, however, into consideration the season 
or the time of the year, one is led to suspect that 
the primitive origin of Div&li has connection 
with the movement of the earth round the 
sun. That luminary passes the tula, the libra 
or the ‘balance,’ about this time and marks the 
beginning of the second half of its course. ‘ He' 
is then seen going farhter and farther from the 
Northeim hemisphere, the nights become longer 
in proportion, snow begins to fall on the peaks of 
the Meru or Himalaya mountains. At this time 
the desire to wish him (the sun) speedily return 
to enliven the North is natural and is possiblv 
expressed in the vernacular quotation given 
above. The sign of the zodiac, libra or balance, 
may have influenced belief in the weighing of the 
harvest-products followed by “ counting’’ the 
cash realized Hence the joy felt by the Banias. 

We have thus (1) the desire to see the sun 
return to the land of the Aryans, and (2) the 
destruction of the giant of filth or farm-yard 
and other manure-heap, which have to be 
removed or taken away from the house, heaped 
together, worshipped, topped by a burning lamp 
and offered a coin. This is done before the early 
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bath IS taken and has possibly some connection 
'with the sowing of wheat, gram, and oil seeds. 
The crushing of the cncurbitons fruit and the 
extinguishing of the lamp waved round the face 
of the bather, perhaps, indicate the death not 
only of the giant of filth or manure, but that of 
the first season, — producing rice. It is said that 
this Narkasur (night-soil giant) was bom of the 
goddess, Barth ! So he (filth) always is ! 

The third stage of evolution may be per¬ 
ceived in the fact that the bhddvi crop is sold 
about this time, and the ubiq^uitous Bania has 
reason to be proud of the wealth it brings to his 
coffers. He therefore worships Lakshmi, or his 
accumulations heaped in trays. 

H&ma’s accesBion is a Puranic embellishment 
of the natural religion, and the K&li-pffja is an 
innovation of the Aryans, who have systemat¬ 
ically been cheating the non-Aryan races of the 
East of India, in spite of their admission^ into 
the sacred religion, in order to counteract the 
numerical strength of the Buddhists. Aryan 
Brahmans took the assistance of the non-Aryans 
when needed, but carefully kept them on the 
lower rung of the ladder by thrusting down their 
throats such irregular beliefs. They thus pre¬ 
served a distinct line of demarcation and sank 
the ‘converted’ Bengalis deeper in their follies 
about the worship of their local non-Aryan 
hideous deities. 

In Bengal, it is likewise believed that the 
night of the pitris (ancestors) begins at this 
time, and that the lamps are lighted on the tops 
of poles to serve as a guide to these benighted 
souls. The shrddhaSj or offerings to ancestors, 
are also performed on this day, the 30th or dark 
night of Asvin. It is this fact of the ancestors’ 
souls being overtaken by a night, w^hich extends 
over six months, that gives life in Bengal to 
a great feast on their account, to serve them for 
half the year. 

The latest stage of the evolution need not sur¬ 
prise any one. It was quite possible to have 
selected for the celebration of Yikramaditya’s 
coronation a day hallowed by the sacred memory 
of a similar grand ceremony ascribed to Rama, 
■whose glorious career has been the ever-enchant¬ 
ing and ever-inspiring theme of ail Hindu poets. 

I solicit the attention of ethnographists to the 
chief points I have thus been able to disclose out 
of the multiplicity of accounts of the origin of 
the Divali, viz., the change of the season; (2) the 


death of the rice-crop harvest; (3) the time of 
manuring the soil for the second crop ; (4) the sun 
reaching Libra, the seventh sign of the Zodiac; 
(5) the coronation of Rama; (6) the selection of 
this coronation-day for the conventional corona¬ 
tion and era-making day of Vikram^ditya, the 
last of the Guptas; — and I invite further details 
with comments. Crooke’s Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India gives the legend of a 
king who was visited by his fate in the form of 
a snake that saved him from death by forging 
the figure * 70’ in the place of the ' O' found in 
Yama’s account-books, but as the lamps are not 
kept burning all the night, and as nobody keeps 
np all the night, corroborative evidence is want¬ 
ing, The return of the spirit of the dead king 
sounds like the story of Vatasavitn, whose 
husband, Satyav4D, was restored to life at the 
devoted worship of his proverbially chaste wife. 

As a help to the elucidation of this interesting 
subject I add a note on Bome peculiarities 
of the Div&ll Worship. There are many 
interesting details in this worship which are 
likely to reveal peculiar phases in the social 
strata of the Hindu society. For instance, the 
Ch&ndraBeni Frahhus of Bombay mould their 
effigies of Bali R&ja out of cooked flonr, 
while the MMis, or gardeners, of Ind6r, ■who 
are Sfidras, use cow-dung. In the houses of 
the former, the figure of the king and that of 
his consort are mounted on horseback, followed 
by a mounted minister, and saluted by four foot¬ 
men, who stand like a guard of honour in a row. 
The urhole scene is placed in a silver or brass 
tray, while the Sfidras mould a figure on the 
bare floor lying flat with its face upwards. The 
former draw from the 8th day of the second half 
of Asvin to Divali, a set of symbols in rice-flour 
on the floor of their compounds or verandahs 
and in front of the main entrance, vide Plate 
drawn by my wife, specially in the native women’s 
style. She has, however, reproduced only those 
designs, neglecting the conventional ^ border, 
which are considered absolutely necessary, 
omitting the more elaborate and complicated 
' ones. 

The central temple (1) is ascribed to Lakshmi- 
Nai^ayan. In this compound name, the pre- 
! cedence given to the Goddess over her husband 
may be noted. Besides the usual (2) sun, (5) the 
moon, (3 and 4) the hanging lamps, (6) the shank 
shell, (8) the mace, (9) the lotus, (7) the wheel, 
(11) the svastikat (10) the shhha or thousand- 


^ Vide Adiaur’s mention of five “Knlin Brahmans sent out fromKananj ” (in Ball^ Sen’s Charitras) to convert 
Bengal to Hindaism. 
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hooded cobra, and (18) the cow’s footprints, 
there are (16) sparrows, (17) the mango, (14) the 
bael (wood-apple) tree (^gle marmelos), and 
(19) the footprints of Lakshmi. 

The presence of spari'ows at harvest time, the 
position of the threshing floor usually near a 
shady tree, and the incoming realizations of the 
sale-proceeds (wealth) as expressed by the foot¬ 
prints, are significant. This is, perhaps, the most 
primitive origin of the festival, subsequently 
elaborated as society advanced and wants 
increased. 

The second part of the temple contains the 
usual figure of Garuda and (15) the turtle is an 
accessory of the structure placed just below the 
bells. No. 12 is called dthavindd (^Tf^RTfr) and 
No. 13 pdthavindd I quite 

understand what they mean. The first may mean 
** reminder ” from dtnav, to remember, and the 


second ^‘sender off,” from pdtkav, to despatch. 
Some interest attaches to these symbols, be- 
caxise they are considered necessary in this group, 
and may signify the “reception” of the new 
season and the ‘ ‘ bidding good-bye ” to the 
old one. 

In further explanation of the Plate, I would 
add that it is purposely drawn in native women’s 
fashion without correction, to show how the 
subject is habitually represented. It is not intend¬ 
ed to be a specimen of art. The red dots have a 
meaning and show the process of production. 
Women always put down a number of such dots 
and then join them together. The three figures in 
the niches of the temple are, (1) Vishnu with four 
hands holding a Sankh, chakra, gadd and padmdy 
(2) Lakshmi with her arms at her side and her 
hands pointing downwards, (3) Gaioida facing 
them with folded hands. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HINDUSTANI IN THE XVIITH CENTURY. 

With reference to Dr. Grierson’s article on 
the Bibliography of Western Hindi {ante, p, IT), 
the following notes from T. B,, Asia, etc., 
1669-1679 [vide, ante, p. 25), may be of use as 
indicating the extent to which the various 
t*uigues of India were ordinarily recognised by 
Europeans in the 17th Century. 

T. B. (now identified with Thomas Bowrey, for 
my previous identification with Thomas Bateman 
must be given up) makes the following remarks 
in his ilS.:— 

Fol. IS, — “The Gentues accompt themselves 
a veiy ant lent people, as really they are, 
and that which they often boast of is, 
they alter not theire Religion from the 
beginings . . . Their Languadge is 

certainly altered since those days, for 
I have Seen in many of theire Pagods 
on the greatest Marble Stones thereof, 
Especially in the Pagod of Arm agon, 
severail lines Engraven in the Marble 
which they doe acknowledge none in 
this Generation (or many before) can 
read, and as yet they have a large Chro¬ 
nologic kept in most Pagods that differ 
little from the Characters now Extant 
in their owne languadge . . . . ” 

jTo? 10 — “ There is another Sort of these 
Idolaters who are accompted to be of a 
higher Cast (then the Gentues be), these 
are called Banjans .... theire laws 
only diffeiing in Some points . . . . 


and theire Languadge farre more dif¬ 
ferent. ” 

Fol. JO —‘‘The Mallabars that reside on 
this Coast (Choromandel) .... doth 
much vary both in customs of Idolatry, 
Languadge, and what else ...” 

Fol. 35 — “ Metchlipatam Soe called from 
the Hindostan ore Moors Languadge, 
(the) word Metchli signitieinge fish, and 
patam or Patanam a towne.” 

Fol Ifl .'—“The ffackyre Sat without the 
Street dore, callinge us all Kings and 
brave fellows, , . Singeinge to that 
pxirpose in the Hindostan Languadge.” 

Fol 5!^. — “ The Alcoron . . . , is wntton 
in Arabiqiie Rhime . . . nor is it 

admitted to be written or read in any 
Other Languadge, but in it’s Original 
tonge. Arabicke, and in the Persian 
languadge for its antiquities sake, which 
is now become the Court languadge in 
the Courts of the greatest Emperors and 
Kings of Asia.” 

In addition to the above remarks, T. B quotes 
from Bernier, whose travels wore then a new and 
famous book (first French Eds, 1670, lC7i : first 
English Eds , 1671,1672) and especially the passage 
about the defeat of Dara Shikoh by Aurangzeb 
(1653\ then quite a fresh tale, which is to be 
found at p. 53 of Constable's Ed. of Bernier 
(1891). In this passage there occur the courtly 
expressions Mohbarek-had Hazaret Salamet 
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Elhamd-nlellah [sic), which are translated in the 1 knowledge of the Hindoscani or Moors of the day. 


English Ed. of Constable, following the old 
1671-2 English Edition, by “ May you be happy I 
May your Majesty enjoy health and reign in 
safety! Praise be to Allah, the ^dctory is your 
own/' The French Ed. of 1699 (Amsterdam), 
Vol. I., p. 76, runs thus : — “ f Calil-uUah-kan) luy 
eria de toute sa force Mohbarek'bad, le bien 
vous soit, Hazaret, Salamet, que Tostre Majeste 
deuieure saine A sauve, elle a remporte la victoire 
Elhamd-ulellah/’ 

There must have been many persona in the 
mid l7th Century who had a good working 


Bernier (1656-1668) and Tavernier (1640-1668) 
both evidently knew the language, and T. B. 
(1669-1679), who was a then famous master- 
mariner, had a colloquial knowledge of it* About 
the learned Fryei-’s actual knowledge of it 
(1672-1681) I am not so certain. 

Men like Job Chamock and the numerous 
Englishmen recorded as married to mestices * 
must have known it intimately, 

R. C. Tbmpl«. 


BOOK-NOTICE* 


The Gad^aohintamam of Vadibhasimha. By T. S. 

Koppuswami Sartri and S. Subrahmanva Sastbi. 

Madras, 1902. (SarasvaUt'vl<»h-a No, 1.) 

This is the editio princeps of a romance in 
b'ansknt prose, which resembles in style the 
Kddamhari of Bana. The first of the two editors 
is favoui-ably known to students of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture by his valuable article on Bamabhadra- 
Dikshita and his contemporaries (printed in the 
Kdvyamdld as a preface to the Potahjalichariia). 
He is one of the small band of native scholars who 
combine a Pandit's erudition with a keen appre¬ 
ciation of modern Oriental research. 


Odajadeva, snrnamed Tudibhasimba, the i 
author of the Gnfhjavhnifdmnni, was a iSoUtheni 
Digaml>ara and the pupil of Pushpasena. He also 
composed a poem entitled K^ihatvarlv^^ddmfnxi, 
the beginning of which was printed at Bangalore 
a few years ago in an — unfortunately extinct — 
magazine of Jaina works Roth the Gachja- 
chinfdmani and the ^shatrachudumani have for 
their subjet.-t the legend of Jivaka or Jivariidhara 


and .seem to be based on the Jiviididharnpiirunn, 
Th^ same legend has been treated in two oth^r 
works — the Jamrkdhar^!<:h{nnpn of Hanchandra 
and the Tamil i;oem Jivahackoitdmfmi, 

The GadyaclGntdwani is divided into eleven 
lamhas. The first relates that king Sat- 

yamdhara of R^japuri in Hemangada lost his life 
and kingdom through the treachery of his minis¬ 
ter Kashthangara, Following the example of 
ih^Kndfnahari, the author devotes 2^ pages to the 
description of Hemangada. 4 pages to that of 
RajaTuu’i, 1 V pages to that of Fatyarhdhara, and 
2i pages to that of his queen Vijaya. The preg¬ 
nant queen escaped on a sort k fiying-maebine 
which had the shape of a peacock, and gave birth 
m a cemetery to prince Jiva or Jivamdhara, who 
was adopted by a merchant named Gandhotkata 
and, as the second lamba narrates, educated by 

ryanandyaebarya. In the meantime the usurper 
Ktsbbhaugara despatched an army against 


robbers who had carried away cattle* As this 
army was repulsed, KandagOpa, the owner of 
the cattle, proclaimed publicly that he would 
give hia daughter Govinda in marriage to the 
rocoverer of the cattle. Prince Jivaka accom¬ 
plished this feat and received, as promised, Nan- 
dagdpa s daughter, whom he made over to his 
companion Padmamukha. In the third laniha 
we are told that a merchant of Rajapuri, named 
Sndatta, was shipwrecked on an island and 
thence carried away on a flying camel by a man 
who turned out to be Dhara. the minister of the 
Yidyadhara king Garudavega of Nityaloka. This 
king possessed a daughter Gandliarradatta, at 
whose birth it had been foretold that she would 
become the wife of a prince at Rajapuri. 
lliither the king sent his daughter on a vimdna 
along with feridatta, who gave her out for his own 
daughter and had it proclaimed that she would 
be given in marriage to any one who surpassed 
her in playing the vi/td. As wdll be expected, 
prince Jivamdhara succeeded in this competition, 
and the fair Pandharvadatta chose him for her 
husband from the midst of all royal suitors. 
Here ends the third laraba. 

The above hasty notes will, I hope, induce 
others to peruse the interesting Sanskrit work 
which has been made accessible through the dis¬ 
interested labours of Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri and 
his Collaborator. It may be added that the text 
of the Gndijachintdmani is based on six MSJS. 
and IS edited and printed in a most scholarly 
manner. The niles of division of words and of 
inteipunctuation are as carefully observed as in the 
standard European editions of Sanskrit books —• 
a point which adds greatly to the usefulness of the 
new work and recommends it for adoption 
as a text-book for University examinations. 
Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri is now editing another 
unpublished prose work, the Yirandrdyana- 
charita of Yamanabhafctabana. 

^ E. Htjltzsch. 

Camp, 2nd February, 1903, 
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THE EAELY PUBLICATIONS OF THE SEEAMPORE MISSIONARIES. 
(A Contribution io Indian Bibliography,) 


BY G. A. GBIEBSON, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., I.C.S. 


T he Missionary Carey landed in India on the 11th November 1793. His first translation of 
the Scriptures was into Bengali, the printing of the New Testament being completed on the 
7th February, 1801. Between that year and the year 1832 more than two hundred and twelve 
thousand volumes in forty different languages issued from the Serampore press. For these 
languages types were designed and cut for the first time, ranging from moveable metal types for 
Chinese, to types in the Sarada character for Kasmiri. Not only were there published translations 
ot the Scriptures, but also texts, grammars, and translations in various languages. 

The Missionaries issued during this period ten memoirs, each giving an account of their trans^ 
lation work up to date. These are now very rare, and as the dates of the various publications 
have often been wrongly quoted, I give the following abstract of the contents of each. I have to 
acknowledge the assistance kindly given to me by Mr. Crayden Edmunds of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by Messrs. Tawney and Blumhardt of the India Office Library, and by the 
Rev. J. B. Myers of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

I first give an abstract of the information afforded by each Memoir, si)eUing Oriental words in 
the way in which they are given in each ease. I then give a classified list, arranged according to 
languages, of all the works dealing with Oriental languages which issued from the Serampore press 
between 1801 and 1832. This has been compiled partly from tlie Memoirs and partly from 
other sources. 

First Memoir. 


No copy of this is available. Neither the Baptist Missionary Society nor the British and 
Foreign Bible Society possesses a copy. On page 117 of Vol. I. of the Baptist Magazine for 1809 
there is, however, what appears to be an abstract of its contents. The following is mainly taken 
from it. 

Bengalee. 2000 New Testaments distributed. 1000 copies of the Pentateuch (1802) and 
Hagiographa (1803) printed. Prophets (printed 1806) and Historical books in the press. j 
N, B* — From independent sources we know that the printing of the first edition of the Bengalee 
N. T. was completed on the 7t}i February, 1801. It was preceded by the Gospel of S. Matthew, to 
which were ‘annexed some of the most remarkable prophecies in the Old Testament respectingChrist’ 

(500 copies, 1800), which was the first Biblical translation to issue from the press. 

Ootkul or Oreeya, Nearly the whole of the N, T. and a part of the 0. T. translated. The 
former in the press. 

Telinga (i, e., Telugu). Translation of N. T. in progi-ess, 

Kernata. Ditto ditto, 

Mahratta. Translation of N, T. nearly finished, and of 0. T. in progress. The former is in 
the press. 

Guzzerattee. Translation of N. T, in progress. Printing commenced, 

Hindoosthanee. Two versions were found necessary ; in one of which the Books of Job, Psalms, 
and the Proverbs, and almost all the N. T. wait for revision : and in the other, the Gospel hv 
Matthew is nearly printed. 

Seek (f. 6., Panjabi). Translation of N. T. advanced to the Gospel by Jolin. 

Sungskrit. The four Gospels printed. 
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Persian, N. T, and parts of the O. T. translated, 

Chinese. Translation of N. T. advanced to the middle of Lake. Printing in this language is 
found far from being impracticable in Serampore. 

Burman. Nearly the whole of Matthew translated, A font of types is now being prepared. 

On p. 505 of the same volume of the Ba}>tist Magazine, there is a letter from the Serampore 
Missionary, Ward, dated 12th January, 1809. He says, ‘I hare been for the last five or six years 
employed in a work on the religion and manners of the Hindoos* It has been my desire to render it 
tlie most authentic and complete account that has been given on the subject. I hare had the 
as^Utance of brother Carey in every proof sheet; and his opinion and mine is in almost every 
[)articular the same. You are aware that very pernicions impressions have been made on the public 
mind by the manner in which many writers on the Hindoo system have treated it. My desire is to 
counteract these impressions, and to represent things as they are.' Tins evidently refers to the 
famous Vietv of the Hindoos. The first edition (4 Vols., 4to) was published at Serampore in 181 !• 
The second in 1815 (same place). The third (2 Vols., 8vo) in London, 1817. 

A Second Memoir of the state of the Translations in a Letter to the (Baptist 
Missionary) Society. Bated November, 1809. Describes the work 
during the two preceding years. 

Bengalee. A third (folio) edition of the New Testament is in the i^ress. 100 copies. 

Orissa Language. N. T. printed, and nearly the whole of the Psalms, 1000 copies, 

Telinga Language. N. T. ready for the press. Translation of Old Testament commenced. 

Kernata Language. N. T. trandated and ready for revision. O. T, commenced. 

Ouzerattee N. T. Printing stopped for want of funds. 

Mahratta Language. Four Gospels nearly printed off. The entire N, T. and a portion of the 
0. T. translated. 

Hindoost’hauee Language. More tlian half the N. T. printed. (This is really Hindi.) 

Sung,krit, N. T. printed. Printing of 0. T. commenced. No. of copies not stated. 

Burmaii. Translation commenced. A neat fount of Burman types lias been cut. 

In the first Memoir they had reported the completion of founts of type in Bengalee, Nagree. 
Onssa, and Mahratta characters, beside tlie fount of Persian type received from England. To these 
three more have since been added, viz., the Punjabee, the Cliiiiese, and the Burman. 

Third Memoir. Dated August 20, 18H. 

Bengalee. Lp to date, tlie ivhole Bible has been printed in that language. Second Edition of 
I'ciilateucli ill pre^s. 

Sungskrit, Pentateuch printed. <300 copies. Historical hooks in the press. 

Onssa Language. In last Memoir N. T. printed. Now two Volumes of the old (the Hagio- 
gra^tiia and the Prophetic books) have been added. Historical books in the press. 

Hiiidee. N, T. printed. 1000 copies. First Edition. Pentateuch in the press. 

Mahiaita Language. N. T. printed, lOuO copies. Pentateuch iu the press. 

Seek (i. e., Panjabi) version In the press. 

Chinese. Gospels of St. Matthew and bt. Mark printed in a small tentative edition, 

Iviiruata. Translation of the Pontateuch nearly finished. 
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Telinga Language, Three Gospels in the press. 

Bunnan. Translation of N. T. progressing, 

Maguda, the learned language both of the Bunnan Empire, and of Cejlon. Translation 
commenced. 

Cashmire Language. Translation of N. T. commenced. 

A fount of type in Seek (i. e., Gurmukhi) has been completed, 

Fotirth Memoir. Bated June, 1812. 

This Memoir refers to the fire (on March 11, 1812) at Serampore which had such a disastrous 
effect on the translations. It contains a tabular statement showing all the work done up to date. 
From this I take the following new information :— 

Sungskrit. O. T. Historical books partly printed. Partly in manuscript, 

Chinese, N. T. St, John in the press. Rest printed. 

Bengalee. Third Edition of N. T, printed. Second Edition of Pentateuch nearly printed, 

Orissa Language. Historical books partly printed, 

Hindee. Second Edition of N. T, in the press. 

Knrnata. St, Matthew ready for the press, 

Assam. N, T. partly translated. 

Pushtoo or Affghan. Translation commenced, 

, Fifth Memoir. Dated 1813. 

Sungskrit. Historical books nearly completed. 

Hindee. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Brij-bhassa. St, Matthew going to press, 

Mahratta, Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Bengalee, Fourth Edition of N. T., fire thousand copies, the largest number ever printed^ in 
the press. Second Edition of Pentateuch printed, 1000 copies. 

Orissa. Historical books nearly printed. 

Telinga. New types cast, the former having been destroyed in the fire, A grammar printed. 
N, T. gone to press, St. Matthew nearly finished, 

Kurnata, N, T. in the press. A grammar ready for the press, 

Maldivian, Translation of the Gospels finished. A fount of types in this alphabet, ‘whicii in 
the name and figure of the letters bears a pretty strong resemblance to the Persian alphabet,’ 
nearly completed. 

Gujurattee. Translation which had been temporarily stopped resumed. Casting of Gujurattee 
types begun. St. Matthew already printed in Nagari types. 

Bulochee. St. Matthew in the press. Translation of N. T, advanced to the Acts, 

Pushtoo. St. Matthew in the press. Translation of N. T. advanced to Romans. 

Punjal)ee (called in former Memoirs Seek). New types cast, the former t)nes having been 
destroyed in the fire. Grammar published. N. T, printed as far as Romans. 

Kashmeer Language. A fount of types (in the Surada character) has been prepared. Transla¬ 
tion advanced to I, Corinthians, St. Matthew in the press. 
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Assam. Translation of X. T. nearly completed. Printing advanced to middle of St. Matthew. 

Barman. Grammar in the press. Dictionary nnder preparation by Felix Carey. 

Pali or Alagudha. Felix Carey is at work on a translation. 

Chinese. N. T. completely printed. Alore than half O. T. translated. New moveable metal 
Chinese types have been invented and are being prepared. 

TamuL A fount of Tamnl types had been prepared, but were destroyed in the fire. Within 
ten months a new fount was prepared and an edition of 5000 copies of the N. T. pre|^red for the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, 

Cingalese. A fount of types prepared. A N. T. in the press. 

Armenian. A fount of types in preparation, 

Alalay. A Roman alphabet, with accented letters for thl^ language, in preparation. A reprint 
of the whole Bible in the Arabic character from the five volumes octavo printed at Batavia, at the 
expense of the Dutch Government in 1758, has also Wn undertaken for the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Java. 

Hindoost’hanee. H. Alartyn’s version in the Persian character has i)een undertaken for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Gospels are nearly through the pres^J. 

Founts of type in other languages, in reduceil sizes, are also being prepared. Attempts are 
being made to improve the quality of native-made paj>er, so as to avoid the necessity of importing 
that article from Europe, 


Sixth Memoir. Dated March, 1816. 

Orissa Language. Pentateuch printed (iff. This eomiiletes the Bible in this langn.age. 

Sungskrit. Plistorical hooks completed. Hagingrapha in the press. Prophetic hooks nearly 
translated. ^ 

Hitidee. Second Edition of N. T. in circulation. Historical books printed. Hs-rjographa in 
the press. Translation of the Prophetic books completed. ^ 

Mahratta Language. Historical hooks nearly printed off. Pentateuch and N. T. have lonn 
been in circulation. ^ 


Shikh (i. e., Paniabl). N. T. printed. Pentateuch in the press. 

Chinese. Pentateuch in tlie press. The new moveable metal type, after many experiments are 
a complete success. An elementary mork entitled Cluris Sinica printed. It has as an appendix the 
text and translation of the Ta-hyoh. Morri^on-s Chinese Grammar nearly printed. 

Telinga. X. T, more than half througli the press. 

Bruj. X. T. printed to near the end of Romans. 

Pushtoo or AfTghan Language. Three Gospels printed. 

Bulocbee. The same progress. 

Assamese. The same progress. 


Kurnata. 

Kunkuna, 

Mooltanee. 

Sindhee. 

Kashmeer. 

Bikaneer. 


Nepal. 

Ooduypore, 

Marawar. 

Juypore. 

Khassee. 

Burnian. 


1 


^In these twelve, the printing of St. Matthew is either finished 
I or nearly so. 
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This information is followed by the following important statement;—‘ In our proBecntion of it 
(?. e., OUT object), we have found, that our ideas relative to the number of languages which spring 
from the Sungskrit, were far from being accurate. The fact is, that in this point of view, India is to 
this day almost an unexplored country. That eight or nine languages had sprung from that great 
philological root, the Sungskrit, we well knew. Bnt we imagined that the Tamul, the Kamata, the 
Telinga, the Guzrattee, the Orissa, the Bengalee, the Mahratta, the Funjabee, and the Hindoostanee, 
comprised nearly all the collateral branches springing from the Sungskrit language; and that all 
the rest were varieties of the Hindee, and some of them, indeed, little better than jargons scarcely 
capable of conveying ideas. 

‘ But although we entered on our work with these ideas, we were ultimately consti'ained to 
relinquish them. First, one language was found to differ widely from the Hindee in point of 
termination, then another, and in so great a degree, that the idea of their being dialects of the 
Hindee seemed scarcely tenable. Yet, while they were found to possess terminations for the 
nouns and verbs distinct from the Hindee, they were found as complete as the Hindee itself ; 
and we at length perceived, that we might, with as much propriety, term them dialects of the 
IMahratta or the Bengalee language, as of the Hindee. In fact, we have ascertained, that there 
are more than twenty languages, composed, it is true, of nearly the same words, and all equally 
related to the common parent, the Sungskrit, but each possessing a distinct set of termina¬ 
tions, and, therefore, having equal claims to the title of distinct cognate languages. Among 
these we number the Juypore. the Bruj, the Oodnypore, the Bikaneer, the Mooltanee, the 
^larawar, the Maguda (or South Bahar), the Sindh, the Mythil, the AVuch, the Kutch, the 
H arutee, the Koshula, &c,, languages, the very names of w hich have scarcely reached Europe, 
but which have been recognized as distinct languages, by the natives of India, almost from 
time immemorial. 

‘ That these languages, though differing from each other only in their terminations and 
a few of the wmrds they contain, can scarcely be called dialects, will appear, if wm reflect, that 
there is in India no general language current, of which they can be supposed to be dialects. 
The Sungskrit, the parent of them all, is at present the current languaoe of no countiy, though 
spoken by the learned nearly throughout India. It's grammatical apparatus, too, the mo.st 
copious and complex pt^rhaps on earth, is totally unlike that of any of its various branches. 
To term them dialects of the Hindee is pi eposterous, when some of them, in their terminations 
approach nearer the Bengalee than the Hindte, while others approximate more nearly to the 
Mahratta. The fact is, indeed, that the latest and most exact researches have shown, that the 
Hindee has no country which it can exclusively claim as its own. Being the language of th<* 
Musulmau courts and camps, it is spoken in those cities and towns which liave been formerh, 
or are now, the seat of Musulinan princes : and in general by those Musalnians who attend on 
the persons of European gentlemen in almost every part of India. Hejice, it is the language of 
which most Europeans get an idea before any otlier, and which, indeed, in many instance.-,, 
terminates their philological researches. These circumstances have led to the supposition, that it 
is the language of the greater part of Hiiidoostan : while the fact is, that it is not alwoys under¬ 
stood among the common people at the distance of only twenty miles from the great towns iu 
which it is spoken. These speak their own vernacular language, in Bengal the Bengalee, and in 
other countries that wdiicli is appropriately the language of the country, W'hich mav account for 
a circumstance well known to those gentlemen who fill the judicial department: namelv, that 
the publishing of the Honourable Company's Regulations in Hindoostanee has been often 
objected to, on the ground that iu that language they would be unintelligible to the bulk of the 
people in the various provinces of Hindoostan. Had this idea been followed up, it might have 
led to the knowledge of the fact, that each of these various provinces has a language of it’s own, 
most of them nearly alike in the bulk of their words, but differing so widely in the grammatical 
terminations, as when spoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next neighbours.’ 
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Tiie Memoir (whicli is signed hj W", Carey, J. Marshman, and W. Ward) then goes on 
to give a detailed proof of the foregoing remarks. Thirty-four specimens of thirty-three^ 
Indian languages are given. In each case the specimen consists of the conjugated present and 
past tenses of the verb substantive, and of a version of the Lord^s Prayer. Each specimen 
is taken up separately and, word by word, dissected, in order to show that it is not a speci¬ 
men of a dialect, but of an independent language. The whole discussion is too long to qnote^ but 
it is verv interesting reading, especially as it is the attempt at a systematic survey of the 
ianeuages of India. In this connexion it is well to remember that its date is 1816, and that its 
authors were Carey, Marshman, and Ward, The languages conipared are follows (I give the 
original spelling) :—Sungskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Kashmeera. Dogura [ne., Dogra], Wuch [». e., 
Lahnda], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kutch, Goojuratee. Kunkuna, Punjabee or Shikh, Bikaneer, 
Marawar, Jnva-poora,Ooduya-poora, Harutee. Maluwa, Bruj, Bundelkhuud, Mahratta, Magudha 
or South Bahar, North Kosbala, Mithilee, Nepal, Assam, Orissa or Oot-kul, Telinga, Karoata, 
Pushtoo or Affghan, Bulochee, Khassee, Burman. 

Seventh Memoir. Dated December 1, 1820. 

Tins is no longer directed to the Baptist IVIissionary Society, but is an independent publica¬ 
tion, issued for the benefit of the public at large. 

Sungskrita. Last volume of the 0. T. issued two years ago. New edition of the whole 
Bible of 2000 copies, with 2o00 extra of the N. T., under prej)aration. 

Hinfiee. Last volume of the O. T. issued two yours ago. A new translation of tlie N. T. 
by dohn Chamberlain in thr press. 2000 copies, in I he Devunaguri character, and 3000 in the 
‘ Kyt'hee ’ character, A fount has been cast of the latter, 

Orissa. A second edition of 1000 copies in the pr( ss. 

Mahratta. The last volume of the 0. T. was issued many rnoutlis ago. Second edition of 
N. T. in the press. # 

Bengalee. Sixth edition of N. T. in the press. 

Chinese. N. T., Pentateuch, Hagiographa, and Prophetic books are now all printed off. 
The Historical books are in the press. This will complete the Chinese translation. 

Shikh (i>., Panjabi), Pentateuch and Historical books printed. Hagiographa in the press. 

Pushtoo or Affghau. N. T. printed. Pentateuch in the press. 

Telinga, often termed the leloogoo. N. T. issued two years ago. Pentateuch in the press. 
When this is finished, no more Avill he printed in Serampore. Tlie task ha.s been transferred 
to the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. 

Kunkuna. N. T. completed eighteen months ago. Pentateuch in the press. When this 
js finished, the work wfill be transferred to the Bombay Bible Societ^^ 

Wucli or Mooltanee (i. e., Lahnda). X. T. printed ofif eighteen months ago in its own 
eljaracter. Translation discontinued. 

Assam. N. T. printed nearly two years ago, O. T. in the press, 

Gujuratee, X. T. printed after thirteen years’ labour. Xo more will })e printed. The 
work has been transferred to the London Missionary Society. 

Bikaneer. N, T. printed after seven years’ labour. 

Kashmeer. N. T. will be issued in a month, after eight years’ labour. Printed in its 
oun character. 

^ For tlie sake of completeness, specimens are also given of Cbinese and Batta of Sumatra, making thirty-five 
iaiiirnages in all, but these do not come into the argument* 
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The N, T, is in the press in the following languages :—Kurnata [no more to be printed — 
to be transferred to the Madras Society], Nepal, Harotee, Marwar, Bhughulkund, Oojein, 
Jumboo [probably a misprint for * Jumboo or Dogura^], Kanouj, Khassee, Khoshul, Bhutuneer, 
Dogura or Palpa [probably ‘ Dogura’ is wrongly inserted here —see Jumboo, above], Magudha, 
Kumaoon, Gudwal [/, e., Garhwali], Muni-poora. 

A paper factory has been started. After experiments lasting for twelve years ^ paper 
equally impervious to the worm with English paper, and of a firmer texture, though inferior in 
colour, is now made of materials the growth of India/ 

A coloured map of the languages of India is given (see Ninth Memoir). 

Eighth Memoir. Bated December, 1821. 

Bengalee. A second and revised edition of the O. T. in the press. 

Sungskrita. The second edition is still in the press, 

Hindee. The Gospels in Chamberlain’s translation issued. Work temporarily stopped 
owing to Chamberlain falling ill and having to go home. 

Orissa. The revised edition of the N, T. nearly finished. 

Mahratta. The second edition of the N. T. nearly ready. 

Chinese. 0. T. will be completed in three months. 

Sikh. Hagiographa issued. Prophetic books in the press. This will complete the whole 
Bible. 

Affghan. Pentateuch completed. 

Telinga. Pentateuch completed. 

Kunkun. Completed, 

Assam. 0. T. issued, 

Kashmere. N. T. issued. O. T. in the press. A new fount of type on a reduced scale 
has been made. 

Nepal. N. T. completed. 


Harotee. Ditto. 

Marwar. Ditto. 

Bhugulkhund. Ditto. 
Kanoje, Ditto. 


N. T. is still in the press in the following languages :—Kurnata, Oojein, Jumboo, Khas¬ 
see, Munipoora, Bhutnere, Mugud [Magudha in last Memoir], Palpa, Shreenagore [t, e., Garh- 
wall, the Gudwal of the last Memoir] and Kumaoon, 

Ninth Memoir. Dated December 31, 1822. 

Kurnata. Printing all but finished. 

Hindee. The edition of Chamberlain's translation in the ‘ Kythee' character is half 
completed. Chamberlain’s death is a heavy loss. 

Chinese. Printing finished in April 1822. 

Pushtoo or Affghan. Historical books begun. 

Other versions are being printed, but, owing to the exhausted state of the funds, tlit* 
progress is slow. 
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‘ We beg leave to mention here, that in the Map engraved for the 7tb Memoir of the Trans¬ 
lations (which is otherwise quite correct), the country in which the Knnknna is spoken is laid 
down inaccurately. In a geographical point of view the whole country on the sea coast, from 
Bombay to Calicut, is called the Kunkuna, but the Knnkuna language is spoken only in that part 
of it which extends from Goa to Calicut. In all the country west of Goa the Mahratta is spoken.’* 

Tenth Memoir. Dated July 4, 1832. 

This commences by explaining that the delay of ten years in the issue is due to want of funds. 

The Magudh, Oojuyeenee, Jumboo, and Bhutneer New Testaments were printed in 1826. 
Owing to the death of the Kemaoon Pandit, the printing of the N. T. in that language has 
been stopped at Colossians. The Bruj, Sreeungur, Paipa, Munipore and KhaseeN. Ts. have 
Biiice then been issued. 

The following is the progress of versions in the Old Testament :— 

Sungskrit. Pentateuch printed five years ago. Second edition of the Historical books 
well forward. 

Bengalee. Revised edition has been issued, with alterations by Dr. Carey, ‘as his know¬ 
ledge of the present improved state of the Bengalee language rendered desirable.' Also, sixth 
edition of the N. T., and seventh of the Gospels. 

Sikh, But little progress, owing to the death of the pandit. 

Assam. Historical books and Hagiographa printed. Proplietical books in the press. 
Pushtoo. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Kashmeer. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Orissa. New edition of tlie 0. T, in the press. 

Hindee. A revised translation (by Thompson) of the four Gospels printed. 

Puriuese. Matthew, John, Hebrew^, Kpistles of St. John, and Acts printed. 

In an Appendix to the Memoir there is given a review of the w^ork of tlie Mi.s.sion since its 
cc>mnienceinent. It is shown that twr) hundred and twelve thousand volumes in forty different 
languages, at a cost of over £80,000, had been issued between IsOl and The list of issnCvS 

not very conveniently arranged, and [ have tberefoi’e compiled the following summary of the 
lan^mage by iangnage. I have included otlier works, besides translations of the Scrip- 
turet., which issued from the pro.'^s during this period, and have corrected several mistakes as to 
dates of issue, from the volumes themselves. It is as complete as I have been able to make it, 
and I shall be grateful for additions and corrections : — 

/j’c/ m in Oriental himpioge?: (]>rinci'pall)j translatinn^ of the Bible or parts thereof) frhirh 

i-''SP€d from the Seratnpore ’Mission Pres^ between ISOO and ISSd. 

(Arranged under languages in Alphabetical order.) 

ArmenLan. 1817, The whole Bible printed for the Calcutta xVnxiliury Bible Society, frbm 
the original Edition published in Venice in 1732, 2000 copies. 

Assames©. 1815, Matthew. Mark, Luke- (? No. of copies.) 

1810, New Testament, 1000 copies. 

1^^22, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1832, Historical Books, 1000. Prophetical Books (in the press), 1000. 

1833, Hagiographa and Prophets, 1000 of each. 

__ Two Assamese Tracts, ? Date. 

' t ^ire tni* correctioa ad the tame mistake has frequently been made since, even at the present day. O. A. G. 
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Awadhi (Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Called Kboshul, &c.)* ? 1820, Gospel of St. Matthew. 

No, of copies, (?) 1000. 

Baghdll (Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Called Bhnghulkhund, &c.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 

Bal6ch! (Bulochee). 1815, Three Gospels. No. of copies, (?) 1000. 

Bengali (Bengalee). 1800, Matthew, to which were ‘annexed some of the most remarkable 

prophecies in the O. T. respecting Christ,’ 500. 

1801, New Testament, 1st Edn., 2000. 

1802, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1803, Psalms, 9C0. Job to Song of Solomon, 900. 

1806, N. T., 2nd Edn., 1500. 

180r, Luke, Acts, and Romans, 10000, Prophetic Books, 1000, 

1809, Historical Books, 1500. 

1811, N. T. (Folio Edn.), 100. 

1813, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1810, N. T., 5000. 

1819, Matthew and Mark (Ellerton’s Translation), 1000. 

1822, Pentateuch (2nd Edn.), 4000. 

1824, Matthew and Mark, 6000. 

1825, Pentateuch and Historical Books, 4000. 

1828, Matthew, 4000. 

1829, Mark, 4000. 

1832, O. T. (large 8vo), 3000, N. T. (large 8vo), 2000. Psalms 
(12mo), 3000. N. T, (8vo) (8th Edn.) (in the press), 5000. 
N. T. (12mo) (in the press), 1000. 

A Grammar of the Bengalee Language, compiled by the Rev. Dr. Carey. 
1st Edn., 1801; 2nd, 1805 ; 4th, 1818 ; 5tb, 1845. 

Dialogues (in some editions ‘ Colloquies ’ ) in the Bengalee and English, 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of the Bengalee Language, 
compiled by the Rev. Dr. Carey. (Title varies slightly in different 
editions.) 1st Edn., 1801 ; 3rd, 1818. 

A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, compiled by the Rev. Dr. 
Carey. First Edn., Serampore. 1825. In two volumes, but the 
second volume is in two parts. All BengalhEnglish. 

A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language. In two volumes. The firstvolume 
is an abridgment of the preceding dictionary. The second is a Diction¬ 
ary, English-Bengali, compiled by Mr. J, C. Marshman. 1st Edn., 
vk 1827 ; Vol II,, 1828 : 4th, 1847. 

The ^SamacAar Durpun, or Mirror ot Intelligence, Bengalee and English in 
parallel columns. The Tenth ^Memoir thus describes it, ‘ Now published 
every 'Wednesday and Saturday morning. This paper, the first number 
of which was published .... in May. 1818, has been of 
incalculable use .... It proceeds through the Post Office for 
one anna or t^Yo, according to the di'^taucc.’ 
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The Moogdhiiboilha or Grammar of Vopa Deva, ?Date. This isadrertised 
as a Bengali publication in the Tenth Memoir. It is probably the Sans¬ 
krit Mngdhabodha, in Bengali characters, published iu 1807. See 
Saiwkrit. I can find no other trace of it. 

The Bntrisha-Singhasnn. or 22*imaged Throne, written in Bengalee by 
Mritooniuya Vulyalunkar. 1st Kdn., 1802 ; 2nd, 1808. 

I’Jie Hitopudesha, or vSalatv\ry Instruction, translat^xi into Bengalee from 
tiie original Sniig>krita, by Mritoonjuya Vidyahiukar. IstEdn., 1808; 
2nd. 1821. A [jreviuu^ translation into Bengali by ‘ Goluk Nath 
Pundit/ was publi-^hed at Seram|Muv in lh02. 

Baja Vuli ; a History of India, ‘Munposel in Bengalee by Mritoonjuya 
Vidyalunkai'. 1838. 

J’lie G<»oro(Kluiduua, containing the celebrated v»‘rscs of Chanikhya, &c. ; 
ti an slated into Bengalee l>y Gopal Turkulunkar. ? Hate. This entry 
is taken from an advertUenient in the Tenth Memoir. An edition of 
the jirst cha]>ter oi the Sanskrit text, with a Bengalee translation, 
}jy Mathuia Mohun Dutt, facing it, wa-. published at Seram pore in 
1818 , 

Kubiia Rutnakur. or a Collection oi* SuiiLrskrita phruM^^ most commonly 
jutrodiiccJ into conversation l>y the* Nutive>. with a full account of 
them, uiid a translation into Bengali By BuIh^o Nt'el Uutna Haidar. 
Ist Edu.. 1825 ; 2nd, 183tt. 

Aho a large <erie> ot tracts, and otl^er publications for educutinual purposes, 
(*f which We may men lion tlie Hig-durshun, oi Iiniian Youtirs 
l\liiga7,inc. edited by J. (k iVIarshman. Two editio^^ were iNsued, one 
bilingual (Kuglish and Bengali), and the other in Bengali only. 

Bhatnferl f South Pan jab. A mived dialect. Calkd Dhutnoer). 1<S2C, N. T,, lOOO. 

BhoJiA of Bh6tan or Dhoke. 182 d, A Hlciienary and Grammar of tlie Bhotanta or Boutan 
Language, by the Kev. F. O, G. Schroetcr, Edited by J. C. Marshinan 
and W. Carey. 

BikAn§ri (Bial(M*t of Rajastliaui. Called Bikuueer). 1820, N. T., 1000. 

Braj BhakhA (Diakct We-tern Huulk Called Bruj and Brij). the Gospels 3000. 

lsi>7, N. T., dOOO. 

Burmese (Called Buvman). 1815, Matthew, 20uu. 182G, Matthew (2nd Edm). 3500; John> 

20‘>0 ; Act•^, 3000 ; Hebrews. 30oO ; Epistles of John, 3000. 

A Grammar of the Bnrmaii Language, by the late Rev. Mr. F. Carey. ? Hate, 
it wu'- in the press in 1813, and was not finished in 1814. After thirs I can 
tind no mention ui it, 

1810, A Comparative Yocahularv (d the Burma, Malayu, and Thai Languages, 
Ijy l>r. Leyden. 

1825, An LnghMi and Burman Yoeabulury, preceded by a concise Grammar, by 
G. H. Hough. 

Albofoui ti'uets. 
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Chinese. 1822, O. T. in four Yols., 1600 of each. N, T., 3000 ; Gospels, 3000, 

1823, Genesis and Exodus (2nd Edn.), 3100. 

1809, The works of Confucius. Containing the original text with a translation, to 
which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Chinese Language and Characters. 
By Dr, J. Marshuiaa, The Dissertation also printed separately in the same 
year. 

1814, Clavts Sinica, Elements of Chinese Grammar, with an Appendix containing 

the Ta-hyoh of Confucius, by the same, 

1815, A Grammar of the Chinese Language, by the Bev. R, Morrison. 

Also an unknown number of tracts. 

D6gri (Dialect of Panjabi. Called Jumboo or Dogra), 182G, N. T., 1000. 

Garhwall (Dialect of Central Pahari. Called Gudwal and Shreenagore). 1827, N. T., 1000. 
Gujarati (Called Guzzerattee, &c.). 1820, N, T., 1000. 

Harauti (Dialect of Rajafthani. Called Harutee, &c.). 1821, N, T„ 1000. 

Hindi (Form of Western Hindi. Called Hindee)— 

1811, N. T., 1000 (Called Hindoostanee on the Title page, but Hindee In 

the Memoirs),'* 

1812, Pentateuch, 1000. N. T., 4000. 

1815, Historical Books, lOOO. 

1816, Hagiographa, 1000. 

1318, Prophetical Book", KfOO. 

1819, Gospels, 4001). 

1820, Gospels (GLamberlaiut" translation), 4000. 

1823, Acts to I. Cor. (Chamberlain), 3000, 

Gospels (Chamberlain’s translation in Kaitlii type), 3O0O. 

1824, Gospels, oacli separate, 4000 of each. (A tranAatlon by . T. Thompson, 

Baptist missionavY of Delhi.) 

\\>o twenty-four tracts. 

Excej)t where otherwise stated, all the above arc printed in Deva-nagari. 
Hinddst^nl (Form of Western Hindi. Called Hindost lianee, Ac.) — 

1814, N. T. (H. Martyii’s translation, for the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 

Society), 2000; also 3000 extra copies of the Gospels and Acts, 

Also six Mdordoo ’ tracts for ‘Mahometans.’ 

All the above are in the Arab f'ersian character. 

Jaipur! (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Juypoora). The Gospel of St. Matthew was printed. 

No. of copies unknown. Probably before 1823. It w^as being printed iu 

1815. 


^ In the Fourth Memoir, in addition to oallinj? it Hmdeed they say. ‘ We apply the term Hindooee, or Hindee, 
to that dialect of the Hindoo:,tbanQe which lo derived prineipallv from the Sungskrit, and which, before the invasion 
of the Musulmans, wa^ spoken tlirougliont Hmdoost'han. It is ^till the language most extensively understood, 
particularly among the common pf'ople " * 
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Javanese. 1829. Bruckner’s translation of the N. T. was printed for the Batavia Bible 
Society, 3000. 

‘ Several other ' unnamed ^works’ are also reported. 

Kanarese (Called Kurnata, &c ,)— 

1822, N. T., 1000. 

1817, A Grammar of the Kurnata Language, by Dr, W. Carey. 

Kanauji (Dialect of Western Hindi. Called Canoge, Kanooj, &c.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 

Ka&miri (Called Cashraire, &c,)— 

1820, N. T., 1000. (Dated 1820 in Native Character, and 1821 in English.) 
1827, Pentateuch. 1000. 

1832, Historical Books (In the press), 1000. 

All these in the Sarada character. 

Khassi (Called Khasee). 1816, ^Matthew, (? No. of copies.) 

1827, N. T., 500. 

Knmauni (Dialect of Central Pahuri. Called Kemaoou, Ac.). 1821, N. T. to Kph. iii. 17 in 

the press, 1000. 

Kohkani (Dialect of Marathi. Called Kimkuna). 1818, N. T, I,s21, Peutateucli, 

1000. 

Lahndft (Western Panjab. Called Wucli and Mooltanre). 1810, N. T.. 1000. 

MagaM (Dialect of Bihari. Called Magudh, Miighiidh, Ac.). N. T., 100(t, 

Malay. 1814, 1\. T, for Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, in the Roman chai*acter. from the 
text of the Edition of 1731, for the u^e of Native Christians at Atnboyna. 
3000 copies. 

1817. The whole Bible in the Roman character. aOOO c^pie^. 

1817, N. T. in Arabic character. See 1821, below. 

1819, Matthew, in the Roman character, 500. 

IS20, Matthew in the Arabic character, 1000. 

18-1, Tlip whole Bible in the Arabic character. JTie follovung is the historv of this 
Edition;—It was decided by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, in 1814, 
to reprint the Bible in the Arabic character from the Edition of 1758, but 
the difficulty of tiuding trustuortliy prool-readers, added to the imperfections of 
the old version as to spelling and the inclusion of a large number of Arabic terms, 
made a revision imperative. Major Maeinnes and the Rev. R. L. Hutchings, 
Chaplain of Penang, were entrusted with the revision. The N. T. was issued "in 
1817, having been revised hy Major Maeinnes at Penang, and afterwards by 
Mr. Hutchings at Serampore. Mr. Hutchings then went on with the revision of 
the 0, Twhich was issued in 1821 in two editions, one in 4to, to form a 
complete Bible aU*ng with a reprint of the N. T. of 1817, and the other in 
8 VO, uniform with a N. T. in 8vo, The numbers of these editions were 3000 
8vo N. T., 2000 4to Bible, and 1000 8vo O. T. 

1810. A Comparative Yocabulary of the Burma, Malayu, and Thai Languages, by 
Dr. Leyden. 

Date, Baxter s Call tf> tVie 1. iicf>nverted, translated by Jabez Carey. ? No. of copies. 
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Mftidivi (Called Maldivian). 1813, It is reported that the Gospels have been translated, and 
that types are being cast. No further progress seems to have been made, 
Sf&lTi (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Oojein, Oojuyeenee, &c.). 1826, N, T., lOOO. 

Manipurl (Called Munipoor, &c.). 1827, N. T., 1CK)0. 

Marftthi (Called Mahratta)— 

1805, Matthew, 465. 

1811, N. T., 1000. 

1813, Pentateuch, lOOO, 

1816, Historical Books, 1000, 

1818, Hagiographa, 1000. 

1819, Prophetical Books, 1000. 

1822, Gospels ( 2 nd Edn.), 3000. 

1823, Acts to Revelations (2nd Edn.), 3000* 

1805, A G rammar of the Mahratta Language, by Dr. W, Carey. 

1810, A Dictionary of the Mahratta Language, by Dr. W. Carey. 

Mftrwftyl (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Marawar, Marwar, &c,). 1821, N. T., lOOO. 

M 5 w&ri (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Ooduypoora). The Gospel of St. Matthew was printed, 
probably in 1815-16, Probably 1000 copies, 

K^p&li (Dialect of Eastern PahAri. Called Nepal). 1821, N. T, 1000. Also a translation of 
Dr. Watt’s Catechisms, ? Date and No, of copies. 

OyiyA (Called Orissa and Ooriya)— 

1809, N. T., 1000. 

1811, Prophetical Books and Hagiographa, 1000 of each. 

1814, Historical Books, lOOO. 

1815, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1822, N. T. ( 2 nd Edn.), 4000, 

1832, Pentateuch (2nd Edn.), 2000. 

Also a number of tracts printed for the Baptist Missionary Society. 

Palp& (Dialect of Eastern Pahari. Called Palpa). 1827, N. T., 1000. 

PaAj&bi (Called Seek, Sikh, and Punjabee)— 

1814, N. T. (finished 1815), 1000. 

1817, Pentateuch, 1000, (Dated 1818; but in December 1817 the Serampore 

missionaries reported that it had long been printed, and was in 
circulation.) 

1819, Historical Books, lOOO, 

1821, Hagiographa, 1000. 

1826, Prophetical Books, 1000. 

1812, A Grammar of the Punjaubee Language, by Dr. W, Carey. ^ 

Also five tracts. 

Pa 3 ht 6 (Called Pushtoo or Affghau)—- 

1818, N. T„ 1000. 

1821, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1832, Historical Books (in the press), 1000* 
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Persian. 2811, Gospels, 500. 

Sanskrit (Called Sungskrit and Sungskrita)— 

1808, N. T., 600. 

1811, Pentateuch, 600. 

1815, Historical Books, 1000. 

1818, Hagiographa, 1000. Prophetic.il Books, 1000. 

1827, Bible to 1. Kings (in the press, 2nd P’.dn.), 200*0. 

1804, A Grammar of the Sungskrit Language. Other Editions, 1806 and 
1808. By Dr. W. Carey. 

1806, The Ramayuna of \ almeeki. in the original Sungskrit. with a Prose 

Translation and Explanatory Notes, by Drs. Carey and Marshnian. 

1807, The Moogdhubodba, or Grammar of the Sungskrita Language, by 

Vopa Deva (Bengali character), ]8(*7. 

1808, Cosha, or Dictionary of the Sungskrita J.anguage, by Amera Sioha, with 

an English Interpretation and Annotations, by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
l.st P.dn., 1808. Kosha or Dictionary of the Sungskrita Language by 
Lniiira Singha, with an Liiglish Interpretation and Aunotations by 
H. T. Colclirooke, E^cl. 2nd Edit., Ib25. 

? Date. Sankhya Pnmichuna Bhashya. The Dredrines of the Sankhya 
School of Philosophy. (In the Deva-nagari character.) 2nd Edn., 
1821. No trace of Lt Edn. 


The Tenth Memoir also advertises a Treatise r>tj Geography, entitled Gola- 
dhya (a translation into Sanskrit) ,> Date. I have failed to trace it 
elsewhere, and it looks as if an edition of Bh6skara‘s well-known GdW- 
dhijdtja meant. 


Biamese 


(Called 


Thai). 1810, A Comparative Vocabulary of the Burma, Malayu, and Thai 
Languages, by Dr. Leyden. 


Sindhi ^railed Sindh). The Gospel of St. Matthew was printed. 
Printed in 1825. 


No. of copies probablj lOCO. 


Singhalese (Called Cingalese) 1813, The N. T. was printed for the Calcutta Auxiliarv Bible 
Society 2000 oop.es. Th.s was a reprint of the N. T. which had l.een issued by 
the Dutch Goverument m part.s between 1771 and 1780, consisting of Acts by 
^ Cat Roman,s to Revelation by H. Philipsz. and the four Go.spels revised by 

'll- i'from a translation by W. Konym originally 
pn IS ed m 1739 by the Dutch Govemm.-ia at Colombo. It was sent as 

Bib^irsTclty^ Calcutta Auxiliary Bible SiKiicty to the Colombo Auxiliary 

Tamil (Called Tamul). 1813, N. T., for Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. 5000. 

Telugu (Called Telinga)— 

X. T., looO. 


■1821, Pentateuch, 1000. 

J8i4, A Grammar of the Teliiiga Language, by Dr, W. Carey. 
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TUE ORIGIX OF THE QORAX. 

BY DE. HUBERT GRIilME. 

{T, 'unslated hy G. A”. AAruj/a/i.) 

(Concluded from p. 1S6.') 

2. The Qor&n and the Second Epistle of Peter. 

When the Qordn borrows from the Gospel only distorted figures of speech, knows 
nothing of the history of the Apostles, seems to have been indebted to the Epistles of Paul 
for no great thought or striking phraseology, in short when it is a stranger to the balk of the 
New Testament,28 it is not a little remarkable that it accords in a series of instances with one 
of the smallest books of the New Testament, which leads to the conclusion that the latter was 
made use of by the Prophet. I refer to the Second Epistle of Peter. Since up to now no 
book has noticed the circumstance, passing over the less striking features, we shall here 
briefly discuss the principal points of contact between the Epistle and the Qor£Ln. 

The borrowing consists in the adoption of peculiarly pregnant thoughts and similitudes, 
and is to be found only in the Snras or Chapters relating to the “Period of Grace (rahma)," 
especially in ^ura 22 and in the Mecca episode of Sura 24. It seems to me less probable that 
Muhammad adopted them directly from the original. For the mode of imitation throughout 
corresponds to an oral communication, often based on a wrong interpretation of the text, 
such as would have been impossible even to an indiflerent student of the text of the Epistle. 
It must therefore be assumed that the Prophet owed his acquaintance with the Epistle to oral 
instruction emanating from a Christian authority that w'ould appear to have read the Epistle 
itself, in what tongue cannot be determined. Let us now follow the points of similarity, 
chapter by chapter. In the first chapter Peter exhorts the order to be diligent, with faith, in 
the exercise of virtuous acts and to be mindful of this after his own death. Further, the 
Apostle has heard the Evangel from Christ Himself, who was declared by God the Father and 
by prophecy as of divine origin. The first main thought the Qordn has made its own, and. 
indeed, first gives expression to it in those Suras or chapters of the Qordn, which were given 
out iu Medina. The ground for this must he that ^Muhammad could sooner get the heathens of 
Mecca to perform good works than to believe. Hence he had to emphatically lay down how 
futile was work without faith for a proselyte: 

Yerily, if thou join partners with God (t. <»., continue idolatry), thy work is as nothing and 
thou shaft be counted amongst . . . those who shall perish. (39, 65.) 

This is a simile of those who do not acknowledge the Lord : Tlieir works are like unto 
ashes on which the wind blows violently on a stormv day. They will get nothing out of their 
works. (14, 21.) 

Besides these thoughts some Biblical expressions seem to have been imitated. In 
verse 9 Peter calls those people Hind who believe but do not practise virtue, who seem to 
have forgotten the fact that they were purged from sins and w'ho thus render their election 
doubtful. The Qordn makes use of this figure of spiritual blindness repeatedly, beginning 
with Swra 41, and predicates it first of those appealed to in vain to tread the righteous path, 
who hear the precepts bub either repudiate or forget them. Later on, in Medina, the epithet 
is applied to those who are deprived of their light once kindled by God. (C/. 2, 16.) 
Further, in verse 19 Peter institutes a long-drawm out simile between prophetic words and 
“ Light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawm, and the day star arise in your 

^ [0/. Hadeth und Aeuei Testament \q Goldziher’s ^^akamrmdan^»c^oi II. Ssli — Ta.] 
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hearts/’ This simile might have inspired the Prophet with a similar one wdth which Sura 24, 
VfZ’ise d5, begins: 

God is tlie higdit of tlie Heciv'ens and the Earth. His Light is like a niche in which is 
a lain]', ttie iaoi]) is in a glass, tlie glass like a glistening star. It i.s lighted (w'ith the oil) of 
tile ble.^^cd tree, the Oiive nut oi: the East nor of the West.-^ 

Chapter 2 deals with the faLe prophets, whom God shall visit in justice, as he once 
visited the winning angels, moa of Noah s time and Sodom and Gornorrha, whilst the 
rigiiteous shall be saved. Amongst his enemies of Mecca, Muhammad liad indeed no pseudo- 
fiZophets, Instead, huw^ever, lie hud to contend with tho.se unlxflievers who,impelled by Satan, 
as he imagined, advanced heretic doctrines about God and the re.surrectioa against bis own 
preachings, (ly., e, <j., 3, 8.) Against the.se, the Q'jrdn, in the passages of the “Period 

u£ Giace,’’ uuceahiugly reiterates the threats of a Judgment such as overtook the earlier 
nations. Pi‘eci.sely, like Peter, and in opposition to what he had depicted of the coming 
Jadgnieiit toriuerly in Mecca, the salvation of the believers is prominently brought forward 
here by the Prophet. To heighten the resemblance, the fall of the sinning angel Jblis, Satan, is 
cited as the first act of the Judgment. (15, 31.) Nor can we conceive of Satan without 
ik numcTous following. (1(1, 6*b.) 

riie imagery employed in verse 17 to illustrate the nullity of the false prophets has 
something peculiar to arrest the attention ; “They are wells without water, clouds that are 
c.irried with a tempest: to whom the mist of darkness is reserveil for ever.” 

.Several metaphors from this are adopted in the Qordn with more or less change. The 
figure of the empty wells might easily be shifted to the contiguous one of an expanse of 
water in a waste, behind which water is vaiuiy sought, so that the comparison assumes the 
iuUuwiug shape: 

As to the infidels, their works are like an expanse of water in a plain (i. e., a mirage), 
wLich the thirsty take for water, until when he cometh unto it he findeth naught; but 
findetli that God is there, Who fully payefch him his account.” (24, 39.) 

The waiting of the unfaitiiful in the ‘*mist of darkness is to be found in a concrete form 
in the immediately following verse : 

(The condition of the unbeliever) is like darkness at the bottom of the deep sea. Wave 
on wave covers it, and above these are still darker clouds one above another. When he 
stretches forth his hand he cannot see it. He to whom God provides no light, has no light. 

Pinally, it cannot be altogether an accident that as in the Epistle, so also in the Qoraw, 
clouds are spoken of as driven along by God, Who piles them in masses, till charged with rain 
and hail they descend on those marked by divine decree. 

More cogent proofs in support of the view I have advanced that PetePa Epistle waa used 
by Muhammad, are furnished by the similarity or rather identify of thoughts and expressions 
from Chapter III., in which the Apostle explains, in regard of scoffing unbelievers, the delay 
in the Lord’s coming. The Prophet was to a remarkable degree similarly circumstanced as 
the Apostle, when the Sura in question, the 24th, was written* His opponents were long put 
o5 with evasive answers to their inquiry as to when the day of Judgment was to come. And 
now they went the length of deriding and branding him a liar. The Prophet appropriates to 
his owm use Peter s reply* The latter declares it is not true that the Creation has continued 
without a change to the present day, since once already the w'orld created out of water was 
annihilated by water and goes on to admonish: “But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one 

Not of earthly origin, therefore, bat of celestial. A, Muller (Aorati tw Auszuge Ubersetzt, note to 24, 35?' 
is at a los;> how to oonstrue the passage “ it ig difficult to aecertaiu what sort of an oil tree this could be." 
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thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. 
The Lord is not slack concerning His promise .... but is long suffering to us-ward,*’ 
Out of this the Qordn makes the following in 22, 43-46: He gives out that the contemporaries 
of Noah and Abraham and five other peoples had not believed in the promise of their 
respective Prophets as the unbelievers now did in his own case, and that, thereupon God 
hearing with them for a while visited them in his wrath. If the inhabitants of Mecca were 
not blind intellectually they could recognize God’s chastisement in so many cities in ruins, 
blocked-up watei^courses, and strongholds emptied of their inmates. 

They, indeed, wish that the punishment descend with speed. But God cannot fail His 
promise; a day with Him is as long as a thousand years, as ye reckon them. (22, 46, 32, 4.) 

Here Muhammad has followed the argument of the Epistle almost to the letter, preserving, 
however, in the most important part the letter and not the sense. This instance is truly the 
most characteristic of the superficial manner in which, whoever it was, some authority of the 
Prophet or he himself, that has appropriated and repeated the text of the Epistle. 

The earth stood out of water and in the water, says Peter. (Verse 5.) The closing verse 
of Sura 24 has, “And God created all creatures out of the water.’’ This thought is 
more elaborately stated in 22, 5, It is not improbable that this foreign loan was borrowed 
from Peter. 

Verse 13 gives expression to another striking thought of the Epistle: We, according to 

His promise, look for new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 

It is not to be wondered, after what has been said above, if this thought too lured the 
Prophet into imitation. Bat Muhammad having kept to the self-same words, it turns out to 
have not been understood by him. 

Think not that God will fail His promise to His Apostle [for God is Mighty and He is the 
Avengei']. On the day that the earth changes into another earth, and the heavens too, man 
shall come forth to God, the One, the Powerful. (14, 48.) 

Whilst obviously Peter looks upon the new creation as an improvement and a reform, 
Muhammad regards it as the annihilation of its former form with a view to invest the day of 
Judgment with a conspicuous feature. And, indeed, he might have deviated from Peter’s view 
on this account, that his Paradise, the dwelling of the blessed, he represents as neither similar 
to, nor any way connected with, heaven or earth. 

The portion of the Q;r«n entitled “ The Period of Grace” is essentially based on two funda¬ 
mental principles, grace {rahma')^^ and long suffering or forbearance These have been 

indicated as an evidence of the introduction of Christian dogmas in Muhammad’s precepts, 
hVom what has been discussed above, we can infer that it was, above all, the Second Epistle of 
Peter, out of which these thoughts found their way into the Qorcin* 

3. The Future of Moslem Theocracy. 

Muhammad’s religious system has no great claims to originality, nor to perfect unity. In 
its ultimate essence it is eclecticism, which, being not sufficiently resorted to in the structure 
of theocracy, often demolishes and builds over again the edifice of religious formulse. Those 
who would understand Islam must seek to go back to the prime originals of his dogmas, and 
w'here there is a remarkable divergence between the exemplar and the imitation, must tackle 
the latter in the light, firstly, of the world which surrounded the Prophet, and, secondly, of the 
change of his residence. 


^ See 45, 11 ; 15. 19, etc. 


31 First mentioned ifl 40, 3. 
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The groundwork of Isltim was, and ever remained, that system at which Jewish theologj, 
with its trivial formalities of the tweedledum and tweedledee of the text of the Bible, had 
arrived, and of which the Talmud may be recited as the prime authority. What Muhammad 
proclaimed in Mecca resembles it chiefly in the dogmatic views, but also in his general moral 
canons. 

On the other hand, the primitive Islam was unshackled by the mass of intricacies, ordinances 
on doctrine and conduct of life, into which the Talmud Jews had fallen as in a labyrinth,, 
which rendered free movement well-nigh impossible. This divergence is characteristic.^ It 
shows that the Talmud, Babylonian or Palestinian, must not be looked upon as the direct 
model of early Islam, The latter contains isolated ideas which are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Talmud, but are common in the earlier document of Judaism, tl»e Tarjum. 
Muhammad never studied the ordinance of later Judaism, but learnt their contents from oral 
tradition. We must presume his instructor to be a Jew, but not one of the Rabbis whose whole 
life was devoted to hypercriticism of Law and strict observance of its minor particulars. Such 
Rabbis were very sparsely, if at all, to be found in Arabia. Muhammad’s instructor w'as in all 
probability a man of spiritually intermediate acquirements j he was more in touch with the 
Haggada, the Hebrew world of anecdotes and thoughts, than with the Halacha, the repository 
of each and every law ; — an Auntn Sevres in short. Such a man endeavoured naturally to 
make Muhammad what he himself was, and Muhammad loved with a certain pride to bear tho 
title of Ummi, that is to be Aram Hares, in compliment to the Jews of Medina, and put it 
beside his most exalted insignia Nabi or Prophet, styling himself INabi Umxui, 

But Muhammad shrank from one consequence of his instruction, from being reckoned a Jew 
by his heathen countrymen or from comporting himself as such. His highly developed sense 
of patriotism was the hindering block. The hopes of resurrection and the kingdom of David 
were inseparably connected with the Jewish doctrine. Every proselyte, therefore, who would 
truly call himself a Jew, must abjure the convictions of his national religion. But nothing 
could induce Muhammad to make that sacrifice. He did not return the obligations he owed to 
the Jews in Mecca by hostile opposition against their leaders. Not a word was uttered 
offensive to them as a race; rather Muhammad was prompted by a spirit of courtesy when he 
christened an Arab prophet of his own creation Hud, which is Arabic for Jew. At the same 
time he was kept from going over to Judaism from the consciousness of a momentous mission 
of his own. He felt the impulse to communicate to his heathen compeers the Light that was 
vouchsafed to him — an impulse which soon assumed the shape of a positive duty to be fulfilled 
at w^hatever cost. Cogitating over the strange phenomenon he interpreted it to himself as 
a divine commission to turn Jewish verities into Arabic speech and sermons. 

In the course of the Meccan period, with the Jewish rudiments of Islam are mingled, as 
supplements and modifications, new thoughts which have a near aflSnitj to Christianity, and which 
would seem to have been borrowed from it. Thus the insipid rigidity of the conception of 
God till now entertained was relieved by emphatic declaration of divine love and mercy, belief 
in certain dogmas w^as inculcated as duty, and many a figure of the new theology was put on 
a par with the saints and prophets of the Old Testament. But if Muhammad at this epoch betrays 
comparatively inconsiderable acquaintance with the doctrine and discipline of Christianity, still 
most of that knowledge which he displays in the Medina period must have been previously 
acquired. He wanted but opponents and opportunity to open a polemic on the teachings of 
Christ, 'which w’ere thrown away upon him. 

If we take a review of whatever in the Qordix accords with Christianity, the outcome 
of our inquiry is more negative than positive information on the sources from which Muhammad 
drew. In the first place, it seems certain that Muhammad had read as little of the Gospels as of 
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the Talmud, else he would not have fathered their authorship on Christ ,^2 ^nd would have had 
a more exalted perception of the nature and potency of the Saviour. Besides, the rest of the 
boobs of the New Testament were outside the pale of his knowledge, excepting perhaps the 
Second Epistle of Peter, various Suras of the past Meccan period betokening its influence in 
their ideas and expressions. Of the secondary documents of Christianity there are only 
vestiges of the Gospel of Infancy in the Qordn,^^ But they are of a description such as could 
be straightway derived from folklore or legends. Yet there remains to be accounted for 
a series of observations on Christian dogma which are not in the remotest degree connected 
with any written authorities come down to us. They are the Trinity conceived as a triad com¬ 
posed of the Father, the Son, and Mary,3i the docefcical account of the apparent death of 
Christ on the Cross,the descending of the table for the Lord’s Supper, etc.^® These, considered 
as a whole, could not have been learnt by hearsay from any Christian source, for no sect, be it 
ever so much corrupt or degenerate, represented a like confusion of curious symbolism. They 
have to be looked upon as things learnt at second or third hand, with the pristine stamp blurred 
and rubbed off. 

Some part of the sacred history, as treated of in the Qoran, had its roots in tlie creed of 
the Christians of Syria, to wit, the account of the seven sleepers, of Dhul Karnain, Alexander 
the Great and of his expedition against Yajuj and Majuj. It found its 'way into the Qorcm 
not direct from the original, but as filtered through popular legends. 

The tradition mentions byname several Christians with whom Muhammad is alleged to have 
come irw occasional contact, with the monk Nestor or Bahira, who greeted him, when the latter 
was in Basra on a commercial journey, as the future prophet, or with Abu Amir, the head of 
the Christian Settlement in Medina. But time and other circumstances tell ao^ainst the 
assumption that the Prophet was any way influenced by this. The balance of probability points 
to one of the anchorites, not rare in Arabia then, to whom the Qordn in many places refers in 
terms of laudatory appreciation,^^ 

^2 Sura 57, 27. 

[And we sent Noah and Abraham j and placed in their seed prophecy and the book ; and some of them are 
gnided, though many of them are workers of abomination. Then we followed up their footsteps with our apostles ; 
and we followed them up with Jesus the Son of Mary ; and gave Him the Gospel; and we placed in the hearts of 
those who followed Him kindness and compassion. 8 , E. IX. 269. — Tr.] 

33 8 ura 3, 41 and 43 : Sara 4, 55 ; Sura o, 110. 

[When the angel said, ‘ O Mary! verily, God gives thee the glad tidings of a Word from Him ; His name shall 
be the Messiah Jesus the Son of Mary, regarded in this world and the next and of those whose place is nigh to God. 
And He shall speak to people in His cradle, and when grown np, and shall be among the righteous.’ She said. 

* Lord, how can I have a son, when man has not yet touched me ? ’ He said, ‘ Thus God creates what He pleaseth 
When He decrees a matter He only says BE, and it is ; and He will teach Him the Book and wisdom and the Law 
and the gospel and He shall be a Prophet to the people of Israel, (saying) that I have come to you with a sign from 
God.’.— S. B. E. IX. 52. — Tb.] 

3* StVa 5, 79 and 116. 

35 Btt/'a 4, lo6. 

[ . . . and for their misbelief and for their saying abont Mary a mighty calumny and for their saying 

‘ Yerily we have killed the Messiah, Jesus the Son of Mary the Apostle of God’ .... but they did not kill 

Him and they did not crucify Him, but a similitude was made for them.They did not kill Him, for 

sure! Nay, God raised Him up unto Himself ; for God is mighty and wise. — 8 , B. E. IX. 94. — Tr.] 

36 sura 5, 112-115. 

[When the apostles said, ‘ 0 Jesus, Son of Mary ' is Tby Lord able to send down to us a table from heaver ’ 
He said, ‘ Fear God, if ye be believers,’ and they said, ‘ AVe desire to eat therefrom that our hearts may be at 


rest.’ ..... Said Jesns the Son of Mary, ‘ O God, our Lord! send down to us a table from heaven to be 
to US a festival.’.God said, ‘Venlyl am about to send it down to you, but who so disbeliever 


amongst you after that, verily, I will torment him with the torment T^hich I have not tormented any one with in all 
the worlds.’ — S. B. B. IX., Ilk — Tr.] 

3T Si/ru 24, 36-37 : 5, 85. See also Ibn Hisliam, p. 348. 

[Thon wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity against those who believe are the Jews and the idolaters : and 
thou wilt find the nearest in love to those who believe to be those who say, ‘We are Christians; that is because 
there are amongst them priests and monks and because they are not proud.' — 8 , B. B. YI., 109. — Tr.] 

[For Abu Amir, see Muir’s Mah(yn\ 0 t, p. 174. ~ Tr.] 
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Jewish and Christian ideas remained, during the Meccan epoch the corner-stone of 
the edifice of Muhammad’s system. Excepting the original form of the fifty -third 
which was subsequently rescinded^ we obtain no glimpse of the tenets of heathen Arabs in 
the Qontn, Xor did the religion of Persia contribute anything, save obliquely, in the shape 
of Jewish doctrines which were tinged with Zoroastrianism.^^ 

The period of Muhammad’s mission in Medina beheld the continuation of the process of 
borrowing from the Book-religions, that is from Judaism and Christianity, The dogmatics at 
all events halted wdiere they had been, nay, retrogressed. Their wings of philosophic specula¬ 
tion were closely clipped. But the doctrine of necessary obligations w'as expounded, and 
assumed a spirit of contracted formalism promoting the development of numerous minor ritual¬ 
istic observances. But worse than the externalizatiori was the eScct of gradual relapse into the 
usages of ancient heathenism covered with a veneer of Islam. 

The idol fane of Mecca was flaunted before the eyes of the faith as the palladium of Islam, 
The ancient pagan war-vengeance reappeared under the mask of religious crusade and fell into 
the category of works highly approved of by God. And when the road to the shrine of 
Mecca was made accessible, its bygone pilgrimages and sacrificial ceremonials were sanctioned 
by the Qordn, By this was introduced into the till then harmonious system of Islam, 
a discordant note which could be drowned in no amount of resonant rhetoric. If, despite its 
fine tendency, Islam has shown no enduring culture,if in every century it experiences renewed 
crises, the greater part of the blame must be attributed to the Prophet’s last crude and 
ungrateful innovations. 

"^^ * * * # 

The splendid achievement which Muhatniuad made and left behind, after a labour of 
tv\ent}-two years, may well be called religion, but not Church. However firmly the dogmatic 
and ethical foundations were laid, the superstructure altogetlier lacked ecclesiastical elements. 
This might appear surprising in view of the long time the Prophet liad at his disposal, but not 
when we consider the manner in wdiich he used to regulate the external relations of the order. 
His goal throughout the Medina period was complete centralization into bis own hands of 
all power, spiritual oi* secular. To his office of Prophet, with the emoluments appertaining 
to the functions of a preceptor, he added liis sacerdotal authority in so far as the latter was to 
be conceived as a medium between God and the faithful. And not content wdth this, be claimed 
legal jurisdiction, which he had originally acquired by a covenant with the Medinites, even in 
the spiritual sphere, and exercised it in his litetime in a tlieocratical sense. The Clordu conceded 
a certain re\eient obedience to the old tribal heads,and probably their privilege to advise 
and to aid m the solution of diffionlt problems was also recognized by Muhammad*® they 
being allowed to be arbiters in the case of two contending factions in the fraternity.*' But 

their time-honoured prerogative to judicially pronounce their decisions was suspended while 
he lived. 


The .sole public functions in which the Prophet tolerated co-operation were of an executive 
c e xriptioii. And here, too, he appointed no absolute officials, but only deputies who represented 
a fraction of the authority focussed in him. The command of an army in war was committed 
to a general only for the time the campaign lasted, and so much as the collection of the annual 
taxes was entrusted to ever-changing hands. 


Nevertheless the aatliority which Muhammad possessed he regarded as of divine origin. 
_^ unmerited grace, and by consequence not transferable 

wlierl '"‘‘J WAtcal iiource^ ; also Tisdal St. Clai’r’s Jteligion of the Cref^. 

i loan-word from h”*T ‘’-1"' assumed to be peculiar and most obaraoteristio of Islam, Din. is 

•’Unicet all-imcorbmt t '^■o creed. Bat perhaps the most recent contribution to the 

(On the nf Stane, entitled VT^er den Eeinfiuits des Par»is7nu$ auf das Judentum, 

1 ^ I’ehgwu ^ a Judaism). — Tr. ] 

01 ra i, 52 , „ 


Stira 4, £7, and 1'9, 9, refer to this. 
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to auother human being. If the concenti’ation of exclusive rights and powers in the hands 
of a single individual, like Muhammad, guaranteed the successful issue of great political and 
martial enterprises, all that he had won for himself was imperilled the moment the bearer of 
those extiuordinarj prerogatives was dead and buried. On dogmatic grounds it was beyond 
the authority of the Prophet to invest a successor with them, so that it vras through no 
inadvertence of his that he failed to make the Qordn provide for his succession. 

Hence the consternation into which the tidings of his death threw the believers is easily 
comprehensible. The most prominent of the companions acting in the interests of Islam, though 
on their own responsibility, presently assembled together and resolved to elect a provisional 
representative or Hhalifa of the Prophet, without being themselves clear as to what extent 
it was possible to have the latter represented at all. Their choice fell upon the modest Abu 
Beker, wliose conception of his high office was only that of inter pares in the brother¬ 

hood. In his inanguratory sermon he said: “I have been made your superior, though I am not 
the best of you. If I act justly, support me, but if not, oppose me .”^2 Fate rendered his 
function easy for him in that he elected to continue the belligerent policy began by Muhammad, 
whereby external events retarded the outbreak of internecine feuds. Abu Beker was succeeded 
bj’ Omar whom he had recommended. His idea of the Khali fate was essentially different. 
He was the first to assume the title of “ Prince of the Faithful/’ which signified not less 
an exalted dignity than it connoted a position of power. Both liis successors, Othman and 
y/j Ali, too, came to the Khalifate by popular suffrage. But soon their claims were repudiated, 
owing to the absence of a well-defined and acknowledged central power. From the resultant civil 
wars of Islam sprang, on the one hand, a monarchy, and on the other a schism in the Charch. 
In the eastern provinces of the Empire the wliolly un-Qoranic doctrine of the transmissibility of 
the spiritual authority, gaining more and more ground, fostered the apparition of numerous 
Imams or leaders, who, on the most shadowy grounds, pretended to secular as well as religious 
liegemoiiy. The west was for a time split into two lialves. The first or Syria, following the 
example of ^loawdya, their prince, saw in Islam a scourge of God for the contiguous kingdoms. 
The other half, which embraced the classic seats of Mecca and Medina and the first places of 
the birth and growdh of Islam, Kufa and Basriu, occupied itself diligently wdth the observance 
of the Qoranic canons and the collecting of the Prophet's oral traditions, aiming at the same 
time at political independence. The swords of Yezid and Abdel Malek once more united tlie 
two halv^es, calling into being a state governed by a hereditary and absolute potentate who was 
also the ecclesiastical pontiff. Subsequently the Islamic world rejoiced in such autocrats 
Omar II. and Hisham devoted to the Qjnhi; but their free-thinking successors landed the 
house of the Omayyads, based on the might of arms, back into discredit. In the east the shibboleth 
of the Shias was, Tlie Khalifate must revert to the family of the Prophet.” A revolutionarv 
movement was set on foot. The w^ave of unrest passed over from one people to another till 
it swept the kingdom and the royal house of the Omayyads off the face of the earth. 
A descendant of the crafty uncle of Muhammad Abul Abbas, the Abbaside, was undeservedlv 
elevated to the throne of the Khalifs. Now the Khalifate, in keeping Avith the spirit of 
JShiaism, laid claim at once to secular and religious suzerainty, and steadfastly maintained itri 
hold on both, though political exigencies compelle I the rulers to turn Sunni. But thoufrh 
this Khalifate was looked upon as a temporary institution, wdiich was at no time upheld 
by a united Islam, the Abbasides Avielded down to the time of their decline a spiritual 
authority which no member of the posterior dynasties, either of the east or the Avest, bedecked 
with the title of Khalif, had ever enjoyed. 

While theological erudition toiled to define the term Khalifate, acknowledging to be the 
legitimate successor of the Prophet him alone who, being a scion of the Koreshite sept, com¬ 
bined the supreme virtues of knowledge and sense of ^justice with energy and bodily as well 

Suyuli, History of the Khalifas, Cairo, 1305 A. H , p. ^7. 
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as mental vigor and sanitv,*^ the conBdence of the masses in the supporters of the title 
gradually disappeared. Their yearning for a regulated conduct and policy of Church and State 
beget in their minds the image of the Mahadi, in whom we note a reflex of the Jewish Messiah 
with slight modifications. A man, it was hoped, at the end of time would arise from among 
the progeny of Muhammad to strengthen religion, restore justice, to put himself at the h^ of 
the faithful and to extend his empire over all Musalman lands.** This singular expectation is 
still alive in the hearts of the bulk of the followers of the creed. Nor is it quenched by the 
appearance of pseudo-Mahadis and impostors. It was not quite a score of years ago that the 
world witnessed the spectacle of vast masses of people imposed upon by a benighted fanatic. 

Politically, Islam at present commands neither moral force nor physical resources, and is in 
the process of slow disintegration. Such circumstances, perhaps, point to the conclusion that 
the day is not at all too far off when the edifice of Islam will collapse at the impact of the 
culture of Christian Europe. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDt, INCLUDING HINDOSTANI. 

BY G. A. GEIERSOX, CM.Eo Ph.D., D.Litt., I.C.S. 

(Concluded from p. 17fK) 

ADDENDA,! 

Section L 

Horisy, John, — Inquiry into the Erisience of a pure Passive Voice in Hindustani, Proceeding^ of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. YIIL, Ft. ii. (1862), pp. 197 and ff. 

,, Oil Hindustani Syntax. 16., Vol. IX., Ft, iii. (1866), pp. 263 and ff. 

Growse, E. S,, — Common Hindustani. Bengal Magazine, Vnl, II. (1874), p. :;^39-245. (Advo¬ 
cates Hindi as against Urdu, a.s the language of tlie courts and of 
niissiouaries.) 

‘Insafi.,’ — sir George Campbell on Vernacular Education. The Oriental, Vol. IV. (1875), pp. 83 
and fl. (On the value of the Urdu language, compared with that of 
Hindi.) 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Hb-e Hayat. Another edition (? 3rd), Lahore, 1899. 

Altaf Husain (Hali), — o shd^iri {Poetry and Poesy), [This is the long introduction 

(pp. 228) to the J)iwdn-€ Edit, but is quite independent of that work# 
It constitutes a modern L^rdu Ars Poetka,) Cawnpore, 1893. 

Breal, Auguste, — Les Mots anglais dans les Journaux hindoustanis, Memoire de la Societe do 
Linguistique de Paris. T. VIII. (1894), pp. 166 and ff. 


Ibn Khaldun, I. 161. 

** Ibn Khaldun, I. 260 ieq. 

See Darmesteter’s Monograph on Le J/ahdt, depxns les origiihes de V Islam jusqida nos Jcvfs. — Tk.] 

* Th«re are entries which were omitted from the main list. I hav'e taken the opportunity of giving Ksts (so far 
as 1 could) of the works of the four acknowledged masters of modem XJrda, Aztid, Raii, Sarshar, and Sharar. For 
many of the entries I am indebted to Captain B. St. John, M.A., Teaoher of fiinddstani, and Mr. J. F. DlnmfaaTdtf 
M.A., Teacher of Bengali, at the University of Oxford. 
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Section II. 

Anon., — Infroduciion to the Study of the Hindostany Language as spoken in the Carnatic, 
Madras, 1808. 

Niaar *Ali Beg, Pais Allah Khan, and Muhammad Ahs&n, — QatvdHd-e Urdu, an Urdu 

Grammar, in four parts. Parts i. — iii., by N. ‘A. B. and F. A. Kh, 
and Part iv. by M. A. (? Place), 1862 ; Allahabad, 1806-67 ; ib., 1868-70; 
ib., 1871-74; Lucknow, 1869; 1873; Allahabad, 1874 ; Lucknow, 

1874; t6., 1875; Chapra, 1878. 

Anon.) — Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. (Published for the 
Department of Public Instruction, Pan jab). Lahore, 1872. 

Prichard, Iltudus T., — The English Languagej on XasmitEs Practical System, adapted to 
Oordoo, By J. T. P., assisted by Saiyad Jdafar Hosain and Mtrza 
ICIiuddddd Beg, London, 1873. 

Siva Prasad, Baja, — Urdu Sarf o Nahw, an Urdu Grammar, with an English preface. Cawnpore, 
1875; 2nd Edition, revised, Allahabad, 1877. 

Hindi Vgakaranj a Hindi Grammar. Revised Edition, Allahabad, 
1877. 

Durga Prafead, — Zabdatu d-gawifid. An Elementary Urdu Grammar in two parts. Lucknow, 
1877. [Written at the request of Mr. Kem2Json.] 

Zamin ‘All, Saiyid, (Jalal), — Galshdn-e Faiz, (A Dictionary of Urdu (mostly Hindi) words 
and idioms explained in Persian.) Lucknow, 1880. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Jdmi*u 'Lgaivd'id, (A Grammar). Lahore, 1885. Another Edi¬ 
tion, Lahore, 1898. 

Macmahon, Captain, — Useful Hints, Phrases, and Sentences for Students in Hindustani. 
Poona, 1886. 

Muhammad Aahraf ‘Ali, — Musfalahdt-e Urdu, Lucknow, 1800. (A dictionary of idiomatic 
meanings of words, with illustrations iroin standard authors.) 

Jansen, H., —(1) Bemerknngen zur Verskunsi im Urdu (pp. 63) als Teil der Einleitnng z tm 
(71.) Transcriptiondext der ^ydsoJ^t des Amhnat, Friedriehshagen, 
1893. [‘Amanat’ is the Ta^allus of Agha Hasan.] 

Tweedie, J., — Hindustdni as it ought to be spoken, SupjAemerit, Calcutta, 1893. [A key to 
the work mentioned in Sec. IT.] 

Anon,, — The Students jiractical Dictionary, containing English Words, with English and Urdu 
meanings in Persian Character, Allahabad, 1897. 

The Student's practical Dictionary, containing Hindustani Words icith English meanings 
in Persian Character, Allahabad, 1900. 

„ Practical Dictionary, English-Urdu. Allahabad, 1397. 

„ Practical Dictionary, Urdu-Englisk, Allahabad, 1900. 

„ The Student's practical Dictionary of the Hindustani Language. Allahabad, lOOO. 

Hari Chand, — Hindustani Manual, Peshawar, 1900. 

Pollock and Hosain, — Pollock's pocket Hindustani, Calcutta, 1900. 

Sukh Deva Tiwari, Pandit, — A Manual of Boman-Hindustani, Allahabad, 1900. 
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Hooper, Bev. W., — Helps to the Attainment of Hindustani Idiotn^ Loudon (Christian 
Literature Society for India), 1901. 

Salub ‘All Munshi, Mir, — Hints on Stndp of Hin/lustani Colloquial, Benares, 15)01, 

Banking, G., — Iniroductori/ Exercises in Urdu Prose Composition, A Collection of 50 £x€rcit€* 
tvith Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical Notes, accompanied by a fiM 
Vocabnlanj and Translation of each Passage, Calcutta, 1890. 

Faiz Allah Khan, — Soe Nisur ‘Ali Beg. 

Ja‘far Husain, — See Prichard, Iltudus T. 

Khuda-dad Beg, — See Prichard, Iltudus T. 

Muhammad Ahsan, — See Nisur ‘Ah Beg. 

Skctios III. 

Muhammad Najmu ’d-din, — Najmul amsal (Najuiu ’Lanital), Vol IV.^ or The Collection of 
about'ApOO Oriental Proverbs {Vol, V. , , , , 5^068 . . • Pro- 

verbs .... with Explanatory Fables) and their proper Application 
by Hohaynmad Najmuddin, Delhi, 1876-88). Vol, V., 2nd Edition, 
1882. Voll. I.-lII. are .‘^aid to contain, — Vol I., Technical tcnua 
regarding Artizans and their Tools; Vol IL, Kidvlles, Dohrus, Gits, Ac.; 
Vol III, Womens' Idioms and Expressions used by Begams. Copies of 
these three Voll. aic not in the British Museum or India Office Library, 

Skctiov IV, 

Agha Hasan (Amanat), — See Jansen, H., in Section II. 

Altaf Husain (HaU), — Majdlisu 'a-nisd. (2 Pt^.) Lahore, 1874, 77. 

Madd-o-jazr-e Iddm (the Ebb and Flow Islam). C<»mnionIy known 
as the Uusaddas-e Bali. 1st Edition, (? Place), lb;-) ; others, Delhi, 
1836 (with glos&ary) ; xVligarh, 1880. 

Tlftyai-e Delhi, 1880, 

Majmua-e nazm-e Halt. Delhi, 189u. 

Ek BewalidA Mandjut. 4th Edition, Delhi, 1892. 

iHudn^o mii, Cawiij^ore, 1893. See al>o Section 1. above. 

\ddtjdr-e QlaUb. Caw'n])ore, 1897. 

Muhammad ‘Abdii ’l-halim (Sharar), ^ Qaw^cat-e Intiznmv/a. Lueknon, 1889. 

^hahvle Wafa. Lucknow. 3891 : another Edition, Lahore, 1892; 
anotJier, Delhi, 1896. 

Hasan Jnjilitid. Lahore, 1892. 

Ma7}fi,r aur Mohana. Laluuo. lxi;<3 : another Edition, Lucknow', 181*8. 

Muhin 'l-‘uziz aiir Varjinii. Lahore, 1803, 

DiUka^. Sadhanra, 189^1 

Zh/,./ anr Balawa. Pt. 1. Delhi, 1806. Pt. L, 2nd Editi-n, Lucknow, 

1806. 

Ba.lru n-n>fa-Lt Musfbat. Lucknow, 1897. Another Edition, ti.. 

1800. 
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Aiyam-e *Arah. Vol. I. Lucknow, 1899. 

Durgesh^nandtni, Translated from the Bengali of Bankim Chandra. 
Lucknow, 1899. 

FirdauS'e Bartn. Lucknow, 1899. 

Flora Florinda. Lucknow, 1899. 

Fil-ckasp, Delhi, 1900. 

Vil-giidd:, (a monthly literary magazine, edited by gharar. The 
British Museum has Yol. YI. Lucknow, 1899). 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Besides the Ab-e Eaijdt (Seotimi I,, ante^ and above), and 
the Jdmi^u ^l-qaivdHd (Section II., above), Azad has also edited (Lahore, 
1890) the Jjtwdn-e Zanq, Avith a preface and notes. 

Ratan Hath Dar, (Sarshar), — ^amsu 'z-zuhd, Cawnpore, 1879. 

Fasdna-e JIzdd. (A Story reprinted from the Awadh AJMdr. 
Part I. Lucknow, 1880. 2nd Edition, Pts. II.-IY., Lucknow, 1887. 
3rd Edition (4 Pte.), Cawnpore, 1889-91. 

Ensh^u. 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1895. 

Sair-e Kuksdr. Lucknow, 1890. 

Beside the above Novels, Ratan Nath has written translations of (1) 'Don 
Quixote^; under the title of Khndai Fanjddr. 2 Pts. Lucknow, 1894. 
(2) ^Russia,' by Sir D. M, \Vallace; under the title of TdriM~e Ruslya. 
LucknoAV, 1887. And (3) ‘Letters from High Latitudes/ by the Earl of 
Dufferin. Lucknow, 1888. 

Sadal Mi&ra, — Chandrdwati. Benares, 1901, Nagari Pracharini Sablia Grantli-niala, No. 2. 

[A translation of the Nasiketopakhyana made in 1803. S. M. was a 
contemporary of Lallii LM at the College of Fort Y illiam. He wrote 
several Hindi works, but this appears to be the only one that has been 
printed.] 


THE MEANING OF PIYADASI. 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.C.S. (Retd.). 

The records commonly described as the Asbka inscriptions never mention the emperor's 
personal name Asuka, or Asoka Yarddhana. The only inscription which mentions the great 
Maurya by his personal name Asoka is the celebrated Sanskrit document on the Jilnagarh rock, 
dated in the reign of the Satrap Rudradaman, and commemorating the restoration “ in a not 
very long of the embankment which had burst in the 72nd year (of the Saka era), 

equivalent to A. D. 150.^ 

In his own inscriptions Ab6ka invariably designates himself by mere titles or 
epithets. Sometimes he is content with the wholly impersonal royal title Bevanampiyuf 
equivalent to ‘His Sacred Majesty,’ or ‘ His Majesty.’ At other times he adopts the unpretend¬ 
ing style of Raja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi Raja, and more frequently uses the complete 
formula, Devanampiya Piyadasi Baja.2 


1 Ante, Vol. VII. p- 252. 


« J. H. A. 3., 1901, pp. 485,577, 930 ; Rock Edict YII.; Asoka, p. 124, 
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When ‘'Piyadasi, king of Magadha.’' sends greeting to the clergy, ^ or “ King Piyadasi, in 
the thirteenth year of his reign/’ bestows a cave-dwelling on certain ascetics,* the formula used 
in each of these cases certainly produces the impression that the word Piyadasi must be inter¬ 
preted in the Asoka inscriptions as having practically the force of a proper name. 

]^Iach the same impression is produced by the language of the Dipavanisa, a Ceylonese 
chronicle compiled in the fourth century A. D. The chronicler states that “ Piyadassana was 
anointed king'' 218 years after the death of the Buddha, and in a series of passages uses 
Pivadassi and the nearly identical form Piyadassana as synonyms for the proper names 
Asuka or Asokadhamma.^ 

The form Piyadasi with one 5, used in the inscriptions, is, of course, the same word as 
Piyadassi, with the double 5 , used by the Pali writer. Both forma represent the Sanskrit 
priyadarsi or priywlarHn^ which is actually used in the Panjab versions of the inscriptions. 
The Pali Piyadassana, which represents the Sanskrit priyudvaanay does not occur in the 
inscriptions. 

In my book on xVsoka I adopted a rendering published by Professor Kern many 
years ago, and stated that Asoka in his edicts uses the name Piyadasi, “which means *tho 
Humane,’ ” and I further interpreted this name, title or epithet, as being the emperor s 
“name in religion/’ as distinguished from his secular, personal name,® 

M. Sylvain L»evi in a friendly review has criticized niy translation and interpretation, 
and stated that he considers Piyadasi (Priyadar&in) to be a generic epithet belonging to 
the formula of the royal style ( pro/oco/e rci/rt/), and expressing nothing more individual 
than the words ‘ Majesty ’ or ‘ Sire.’ ^ The learned critic has developed this proposition in his 
very suggestive article on certain terms employed in the inscriptions of the Western Satraps, 
I translate his observations into English for the benefit of Indian readers to W’hom French may 
not be familiar. 

“The official value,he observes, “of the expression hha<lra7nukha as a mode of address to 
royal princes suggests a respectable history for this commonplace formula. In fact, it is difficult 
to distinguish this invocation of the ‘ propitious countenance ' from an analogous title made 
illustrious by a famous example of its use.’’ 

Bhaih'amuliha is undoubtedly merely another notation of the idea expressed by the word 
priyadarsin — in Prakrit, piyadassi. PriyadarUn is ‘a person who looks amiable/ or ‘has an 
amiable appearance/ Whilst the Satraps bestow upon themselves the epithet hhath'amuhha. 
King Satakarm Gotamipufcra, the contemporary, neighbour, rival, and conqueror of the 
Satraps, receives in a posthumous panegyric the still current epithet of piyadcisana (Sanskrit, 
priyadarsann),^ 

The formula devanampiya piyadasi laja^ of the A&6ka inscriptions is therefore 
wholly composed of general designations borrowed from the royal style, without 
a single word referring individually to the author of the inscriptions. Notwithstanding the 
current practice, it is no longer permissible to speak of ‘ King Piyadasi,’ any more than of 
‘ King Devanampriya.’ A&6ka, whatever his motives may have been, must have intentionally 
avoided inserting his personal name in his inscriptions. 

3 Bhabra Kdict. Dr. Bloch has rightly pointed ont that the word mdgadhe ( also read as mdgadhamj ante, 
Vol. XX. p. 165) must be taken as in the nominative case. Miigadhe seems to he the correct reading. The trans¬ 
lation in Aioka, p. 1-12, is therefore erroneous. 

* Barabar Cave Inscription A. ^ The passages are fully quoted in J. R. A. B., 1901, p. 828. 

6 Asoka, pp, 16, 41, Revi'e de rHiaioire des Religions, 1902, p. 285. 

8 RXjiirano Gotamtpniasa .... patipuncfchadamadalasa sirtka-piyadasanas, etc. IS, Nfisik, No. 14, 
pi, liii., p. 108, A. B. W. I, Vol. IV.). 

• Ldja ia the Magadhi form of rSJa. Journal Asiatique, Jan.-Fev. 1902, p. 105. 
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After the publication of M. Levi’s essay I consulted Professor Kem, who courteously 
replied as follows :— 

T do not see in priyadarsin a title, but an epithet. It means ‘ showing a friendly face * and 
‘ having a pleasant look ’; passing into the meaning of ‘ promising something pleasant.’ I had 
done better to translate it by ‘friendly’ than by ‘humane,’ Bhadramuhha is about equivalent 
to the English ‘ my good friend,’ — a phrase of kindly greeting.” 

I think it is clear that the compiler of the Dipavariisa in the fourth century A, D. used 
the epithets piyadassi and piyadassana practically as proper names, but that ,in so doing he 
departed from the normal use of the words, which are, as Prof. Kern rightly observes, rather 
epithets than formal titles. In the Queen-mother Balasri’s inscription (c. A, D. IbQ) piyadasana 
is merely one of a string of laudatory epithets applied to her deceased son, king Gautamiputra 
Vilivayakura, and is translated by Biihler by the phrase “whose appearance was agreeable.” 

Asoka, on the other hand, employed piyadasi more as a formal title than as an epithet, 
sometimes describing himself as Raja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi RAja, sometimes as Devanampiya, 
and sometimes by the combination of both titles or epithets. 

Clear proof has been given that devanampiya is the equivalent of a phrase such as ‘ His 
Sacred Majesty,’ or ‘ His Majesty/ like the shorter Deva preferred by the Gnpta emperors in the 
fourth century. 

Piyadasi is used by A&6ka in tho same way, and may be rendered correctly as * His 
Gracious Majesty ’ or ‘ His Grace.’ The translation ‘ the Humane ’ must be given up, 
and with it the interpretation of the title or epithet as being the emperor’s “ name in 
religion.” 

Asoka’s full regal style, Devdtiampiya piyadasi Raja may be appropriately rendered by the 
formula ‘ The King’s Sacred and Gracious Majesty.’ M. Sylvain Levi is right in saying that 
*^it is no longer permissible to speak of ‘King Piyadasi’ any more than of ‘King 
Devanampriya.’ ” 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN AVORDS. 

BY CHAELES PAETEIDGE, M.A, 

{Continued from p. 143,) 


Dhooly; i\ 242, i, 790, ii. 

Dhooly-bearer ; ann, 1883 : s, Dhooly, 
242, ii, 

Dhoon; s, r. 242, ii, twice, 791, i,^. r. Siwalik, 
639, ii : ann. 1814 : s, r, 242, ii. 

Dhoop-gliurry; s, v. Gharry, 801, i. 

Dhooties ; s» v. Piece-goods, 535, ii. 

Dhor ; s. i\ Dowra, 793, i. 

Dhotee; ann. 1648 : s, i\ Gingham, 801, i. 

Dhoti; s. i\ Dhoty, 243, i, 5, Ferdzee, 267, 
i, 5. r. Loonghee, 396, i, a. i\ Lungooty, 
400, ii. 

Dhoty; s. v, 243, i, v. Loonghee, 396, i, s. v, 
Lungooty, 400, ii. 


Dhow; r. 243, i and ii, 791, i; ann. 1837, 
1865, 1873 (twice) and 1880 : s, v, 243, ii. 
Dhup; s, i\ Doob, 250, i, s, i\ Glmrry, 801, i. 
Dhara ; s. i\ Jowaur, 355, i. 

Dhurgaw ; ann. 1807: s. v. Durgah, 255, ii, 
Dhurmapatam ; i\ Factory, 261, i. 
Dhnrmsalla; s. v. 243, ii. 

Dhurna ; s. v, 791, i, Traga, 714, i, see 
793, ii, footnote; ann. 1747 : 5 , i\ Dalaway, 
787, ii, i\ 791, i, twice; ann. 1808: i\ 
791. i. 

D’lmrna ; ann. 1800 : 5 , r. Dhurna, 791, i and ii. 
Dhurna, To sit ; §. i\ 244, i; ann. 1837 : 5 . r. 
244, i. 


A, S. W. Vol. IV, p. 108. The name or title Vilivayakura U obtained from the coins. My disquisition 
on the Andhra Dynasty is in the press and will appear in the Z, D. 3/. O. 
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Dhur Satnund; ann. 1310: v, Doorsuiri' 

iBund. 250, ii* ! 

Pliiiti; ann. 1872 : s. i\ T)hoty, 243, i. ; 

Dhye; s^v. Daye, 232, ii; ann. 1810 : 5. v, j 
Daye. 233, i. ^ I 

Diabolus ; ann, 1328 ; s- v. Devil-bird, 790, i. 
Di-utas angin; ann. 1553 : v. Zirbad, /50, i. , 
Diamond Harbour ; s. r, 791, ii, twice, s, v. 
Rogue's River, 849, ii, twice, see 850, i, 
footnote : ann. 1753 : s. i\ Kedgeree, 812, ii. ^ 
Diamond Island ; ann. 1727 : 8, v* Negrais, 
Cape, 477, ii, twice. 

Diamond Point; s, i\ Diamond Harbour, /91, 
ii, see 850, i, footnote; ann. 172/ : r. ’ 
Pasei, 517, ii. 

Diamond Sand ; 5 . r. Diamond Harbour, /91, 
ii; ann. 1C83 : if. r. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
ii. 

Diamouua; b. i\ Jumna, 358, i. 

X^iamper; ann, 1504 : s, v, Caiiual, /70, ii. 
Diangu ; ann, 1644 : s. r. Hoogly, 322, i. 

Diapers ; •'. v. Piece-goods, 53G, i, 

Diar; s. v. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Diardaues ; 8. i\ Burrampooter, lOl, ii. 

Dib ; ann, 1554 : s, v. Malabar, 412, ii. 

Dibajat; 5 . r. Maldives, 417, ii; ann, 851: s, v. 
Maldives, 417, ii ; ann. 1150 : s. v, Maldives, 
418, i. 

Dibalpur ; ann. 1450: 8. r. Sutledge, 859, ii. 
Dlbas ; ann, 651: s* t\ Maldives, 417, ii. 
Di-bawa; ann. 1553: r. Zirbad, 750, i. 
Di-bawa-angin ; ann. 1553 : s, v, Zii’bad, ! 
750, i. 

Dichopsis Gutta; s. v. Gutta Percha, 309, i. 
Dickah ; ann, 1783 ; s, r, Khyber Pass, 814, 

i. 

Dicrurus inacrocercus ; 5 . King-Crow, 369, ii. 
Didban ; s. i\ Didwan, 792, i. 

Didimus ; ann. 1555: 8, v. Brahmin, 84, ii. 
Didwan ; 5 . r. 792, i; ann. 1079 : s, v, Triplicane, 
71G, i; ann. 1680: s, r. Aumildar, 759, i, s, r. 
Juncameer, 812, i. 

Diego Garcia ; ann. 1769 : $. v> Seychelle 
Islands, 617, ii. 

Dieu; ann. 1808 : s, v, S. John’s (a), 591, ii. 
Digby chicks ; $• v, Bummelo, 96, ii. 

Diggory; s. v, 244, ii. 

Dlgon; ann, 154G : s, i\ Dagon, 226, ii. 

Digri; s. t\ Diggory, 244, ii. 

Digue; aim. 1680 : 5 , r. Bendameer, 62, ii, 


Dihli; ann. 1334 : 8. Delhi, 234, ii; ann. 
1340: s. r. Coss, 203, i; ann. 1590 
Cospetir, 202, i;anD. 1193^: t. r. Jeetul, 
349, ii; ann. 1872 : s, v, Bahaudur, 759, ii. 

Dihli; ann. 1334: s, r. Delhi, 234, ii. 

Dihly; ann. 1345; s. v. Sugar, 655, ii. 

Dijlah; 701, ii, footnote. 

Dik; v.Dikk, 24.5, i. 

Dikk; V. 244, ii; ann. 1873: jp. t. 245, i. 

Dikk ; s. V, Dikk, 245, i. 

Dikk hona; r, Dikk, 245, i. 

Dik-Rnmi; 8. v. Turkey, 720, i. 

Dil; s, V, Delhi, 788, ii. 

Dilemite ; ann. 1021 ; s. r. Bendameer, 62, ii. 

Dili; ann. 1321 : r, Delhi, 234, i. 
j Dill; ann, 1554: s, r. Brinjanl, 87, i, 

Dilli; «. r, Delhi, 788, ii; ann. 1375: fi. t?. 
i Delhi, 234, ii, twice. 

I DilU; s.v. Delhi, 234, i, 788, iijann 1330: 

I 8, v. Delhi, 234, i. 

! Dilly, Mount; ann. 1759: s. t\ Delly, Mount, 

' 7B9,i. 

i Dilpat ; s. r. Delhi, 788, ii, twice. 

; Dily ; ann. 1430: s, r. Giraffe, 289, ii. 

I Dim ; ann. 1580 : 8, r. Deen, 234, i, twice. 

I Dimiao Bernaldes ; ann, 1533 : z’. Codavascam, 

178, ii. 

Dimitie; s* v. Piece-goods, 535, ii, 536, i; ann. 

1781 : s. V. Guingam, 288, i. 

Dimity; ann. 1784: 5 . r. Soosie, 648, i; ann. 

1878 : 8, r. Bad joe, 35, i. 

Dimurike ; 5. r. Honore, 321, i. 

Dimtirike ; s. v, Malabar, 411, i. 

Dimyrice; ann. 80-90; s, v, Jangar, 343, i. 

Dm; V. Deen, 234, i, 3 times. 

Dinagepore; 8, v. Adawlut, 753, i. 

I Dinapore; 5. v. 245, i, 8, t\ Batta, 54, ii. 
j Dinar ; s. r. Tanga, 682, i; ann. 1203 : s, r. 
Mabar, 401, ii; ann. 1340: s. t?. Tomauo, 
863, i, twice ; ann. 1554 : 5. r. Lack, 382, i 
and ii (twice); ann. 1859 : 5. t\ Dinar, 245, ii. 
Dinar ; ann. 1350: s, t\ Cowry, 209, ii; ann. 
1554 : s, V. Lack, 382, ii. 

1 Dinar; ann. 1315 : s. v, Crore, 214, i. 

I Dinar; 8, r. Gosbeck, 803, i, twice, 8, p. 
1 Pardao, 838, ii, see 839, ii, footnote; ann. 
j 1350; 6. t\ Cowry, 209, i. 

I Dinar ; 5. v. Dinar, 245, i and ii, 8. v. Gosbeck, 
803, i; ann. 1303: s, v, Mabar, 401, ii; ann. 


1654-6 : 5. v. Ruble, 851, i. 
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Dinar ; s, v, 245, i, 4 times, s. v. Ashrafee, 
28, i, see 61, i, footnote, a. r. Carat, 123, ii, 
8. r. Deaner, 233, i, 8. t\ Lack, 382, i, twice, 
s. V. Bnpee, 585, ii, twice, 8. v, Tanga, 682, i, 
twice, s. i\ Tomaxin, 707, ii, «. v, Xerafine, 
743, i,twice, s.'u. Gosbeck, 803, i,s. r. Miscall? 
823, ii, see 839, ii, footnote ; ann. 1300 : s. v» 
Lack, 382, ii, twice; ann. 1333: s. v, 245, ii, 
4 times ; ann. 1340; v, Tanga, C82, ii, 
twTce; ann. 1343 : s, v. Beiramee, 61, i, 5. v* 
Crore, 214, i; ann. 1344 : s, v, Fandm, 205, 
ii ; ann. 1350 ; s. t\ Cowry, 209, ii; ann, 
1504-5 ;s. V. Pardao, 838, i; ann. 1513: 
8, V, Xerafine, 743, ii ; ann. 1554 : s* v. Lack, 
382, ii ; ann. 1556 : s* v, Bilooch, 71, i. 
Dinar, gold; 5. v. Eupee, 585, ii, 

Dinara ; 5. v. Dinar, 245, i, twice. 

Dinara; s. t;. Dinar, 245, ii. 

Dinare ; s. f. Dinar, 245, i. 

Dinari; ann. 1516; s. v. Pagoda, 500, ii. 
Dinar-i-gabr; s. Gabber, 308, ii. 

Dinar kopeki; ann, 1444 : s»i\ Pardao, 840, i. 
Dinar Kopek! ; 5 . v. Copeck, 195, i. 

Dinar Kopoki ; ann, 1443 : s. i\ Pardao, S38, i. 
Dinars kopaki ; ann. 1390 ; s. v. Copeck, 
195, ii. 

Dinawar ; aim. 1344; 5 . v. Dondera Head, 
219, ii, 

Dindigal; ann, 1881 : s.v , Barramubul, 762, i, 
Dindigul; ann. 1801 : 5 , v, Sarboji, 001, i ; 
ann. 1888 : s. r, Poligar, 544, i; ann. 1878 : 
s, V, Tricbies, 715, i, 

Dindon : s. y. Turkey, 719, ii. 

Ding; ann. 1530 : 5 . i\ Adjutant, 4, ii, twice, 
Dinga ; 5. Dingy, 245, ii, 

Dingas ; s. i\ Dingy, 24G, i; ann. 1634: s. i\ 
Gallevat (b), 276, ii. 

Dingbi : 5. r. Gallevat, 275, ii. 

Dinghies; ann, 1878 : s. v. Dingy, 248, i. 
Dingby ; s, t\ Dingy, 245, ii, s. v. Paunchway, 
521, ii. 

Dingi; s. v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dingles; ann. 1785 and 1810: s. r. Dingy, 
248, i. 

Dingo ; ann. 1591 : s, t\ Euble, 851, i. 

Dingues ; ann. 1705: s. v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dingy ; s, v, 245, ii, s. v, Gallevat, 275, ii. 
Dingy; s. t\ Dingy, 245, ii, 

Dinheiro ; s. t;. Sapeku, 600, i; ann. 1553: 
s. V, Laos, 385, i and ii. 


Dio; 839, ii, footnote; ann. 1537 : s. v. Sicca, 
633, i: ann. 1546 : s, v. Mustees, 462, ii; 
ann. 1547; s. v, Aldea, 7, ii; ann, 1572 : s. v. 
Chalia, 139, ii ; s. v, Diu, 246, ii, s, v, Mogul, 
The Great, 437, i; ann. 1614 s, v, Gogo, 
203, ii; ann. 1615; 5 . v. Gutch, 222, i; ann. 
1644: 5. V , Monsoon, 442, ii; ann. 1670: 
s, V, Pig-sticking, 844, i. 

DiogLio; ann. 1525: s. v, Bombay, 77, ii. 

Diomedea ; 5 . t\ Albatross, 6, ii. 

Diomedea exulans ; s. v. Albatross, 6, i. 

Dionysus ; ann, 210: 5. v* Punch, 558, ii. 

Dioscorea ; s. v. Yam, 745, i. 

Dioscorea aculeata ; s. t\ Goa Potato, 290, ii. 

Dioscorea purpurea ; s, i\ Sweet Potato, 873, i. 

Diospyros Ivaki; ann. 1878 : s. v. Persimmon, 
531, i. 

Diospyros kaki; s. v. Persimmon, 530, ii, 

Diospyros melanoxylon ; s, Calamander 
Wood, 110, i. 

Diospyros qiiaesita; s. t\ Calamander Wood, 
110, i. 

Diospyros virginiana; v. Persimmon, 531, i. 

Dipa : s. i\ Deuti, 780, ii. 

Dipa ; s. r. Dew^aleea, 238, i. 

Dip all ; 5 . t\ Dew’ally, 238, i. 

Dipalpiir ; ann. 1582 : •?. v, Sutledge, 859, ii, 

Dipavail; s. v. Dewally, 233, i. 

Dipawali; ann. 1651: s. Dewally, 238, ii. 

Diphthcra; s. v, Dufter, 254, i. 

Diphtheria ; s, i\ Dufter, 254, i, 

Dipi; s i\ Dubbeer, 253, i. 

Dipo : 5 . r. Maldives, 417, ii. 

Dipterocarpus turbinatus ‘,s. v. Wood-oil, 741. i. 

Dirafeli ; ann. : s. Pahlavi, 836, i. 

Dirderry ; ann. 1784: $, r. Sikh, 633, ii, 

Dirdjec; ann. 1810 : s, r. Dirzee, 248, i. 

Dirge; ann. l8o4: s, v. Dirzee, 248, i. 

Dirham; 5. v> Dinar, 245, i, s, i\ Bnpee, 
ii, s. i'. Shroff, 630, i, s. v. Tanga, 882, i ; 
ann. 1335: 6?. i\ Tanga, 682, ii, 3 times. 

Dirhem; s. r. Pedea, 798, ii, s. v. Tara, 861, 
ii; ann. 1340: 5 . r. Jcetul, 349, ii, s. y, 
Tomaun, 863, i. 

Dirhem hasbtkani; ann. 1340 ; s, v, Jeetul, 
349, ii. 

Dirhem shasbtanl ; ann. 1340: s.t\ Jeetul, 
349, ii. 

Dirhem sultaul; ann. 1340: s, v, Jeetul, 
349, ii. 
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Pirwan; anu. 1781: s, c, Durwaun, 256, ii. 
Pirzee; s. v. 240. i. 

DLsiTva: s. v, Pissave. 246. i. 

/h’sare ; s. r. Dissave. 240, L 
Disave mahatoiya ; s, v. Dissave. 240, i, 
Dispatchadore ; s, v. 246. i : aun. 1096 : s. t\ \ 
2 46, i, twice. 

I)i'>unva; aun. 1031: s. i\ Di.s.save, 246, ii, 
r. Vidana 733, ii, twice ; aun. 18u3: s, v, 
id-save. 240. ii. 

Id^^ava; v. Dissave, 240, i; aun. 1G35 : v. , 
Lascar, 382, i, Dissave, 24(i, ii, 

T>issave; i;. 246; i, c. Dessaye, 237, i; 

ann. ISGO : s. r. 240*. ii. 

Dist'.'ree ; aim. 1030 : s, v. Dystoor, 23<, ii, 

I Uicli ; 5. r. 246, ii. 

Dirc-h, The; v. ^lahvatta TUtch, 410, i. twice, 
idtcher; s. v» Ditch, 240, ii, s, v, Mahratta 
iDitcli, 410, i. 

Din ; s. i\ 24<h ii, s, Bahaudur. S7, ii, 
Gogolla, 293, ii, s. c, Java, 3 46. ii, r. 
Pateca, 518, ii, ?. DiuhSiud, 792. i, see 
837. ii, t'ootnote ; aun. 7u0 ’■ -5. Diul-81nd, 
247, i; ann, 5. c, liooin, 5S1, i. twice; 

aun. 1516 : s. v. DabiiL 225, i, s. i\ 24(3, ii : 
ann. 1525 : •?. Sind. 634, ii ; aim. 1530 : s. r. ! 
Odaugalore (1)). 822, i : ann. 1546 c. Choiil. 
163, i, Lascar, 3S8. ii, s. i\ i\In,>3tees, 
4(i2. ii, V. Avadavat, 759. i; ann, 1553 : 

r. Jacnucte, 330, ii, s. v. Macaroo. 403, i ; 
ann. 155 4 : s, i\ Damjn, 223, i. s. i\ (ioa, 
29;v. i, s,v. iMalabar, 412, ii; aun, 1572: 

0 - i\ Chalia, l30, ii, twice, s. r. 24<b ii, 
r, Mogul. The Great. 437, i; aim. l:/A3 : 
c, i\ Siud. 634, ii : ann. 1590 : s. r. Suratb, 
666. i; aun. 1644 : v. Mogul, The Great, 
437. ii, r. ^loiisoou, 442, ii; aim. 1018 : 

.V v: 247. i: ann. 1666: s. i\ Snake-stone, 
(i43, ii: aun. 1000 : s* v. Snake-stone, 644, 

1 ; ann. 1727 : s. v, Choja, 160, i, i\ 247, 

], ann. 1313: s. v. S, John’s (a), 591, ii ; 
ann. 1344 : s. i\ Muuclicel, 326, ii. 

Dia; aun. 1554 : s. v. Jam, 810, i, twice, 
Di'ian; ann. 1053 : s. r. Chouse, 104, i, 

Di iana ; s. r. Dewaun, 239, ii. 

L>icanum ; s. v. Dewaun, 239, ii, 

Tbudar; arm. 1030 ; s, i\ Deodar, 236, ii. 
Dlue-dapper; ann. 1610 : $, i\ Scvmitar, 608, ii. 
Pmes; ann, IGIO : s. v, Maldives, 418, i, twice. 
Pin Islands; ann, 1727 : s, r,Nabob (a), 46S, i. 


Dial; s. v. Pebal, 233, i, 5. r. Larry-bunder, 
387, ii, 8. V. Piul-Sind, 792, i; ann. 1553 ; 
8, t\ Dial-Siud, 247, ii, 8. v, Jacqaete, 339, 
ii; ann. 1554: s. t\ Dnbber, 253, ii; ann. 
1638, 1C50, 1666 (twice) and 1727: i. v. 
Dinl-Sind, 247, ii. 

Piulcinde ; ann. 1516: s, t\ DiaPSind, 247^ ii. 
Pliili Sind; ann. 1554: 8, t\ Dial-Sind, 247, ii. 
Diuisind ; s, v, Paibul, 226, ii; ann. 1554: 

V. Rosalgat, Cape, 582. i. 

Ibul-Sind ; 8 . v, 247, i, 702, i, s, t\ Jacqaete. 

339, ii; aiui. 1GG6> : s. v, 247, ii, 

Diiil Sind; ann. 1554: s, v, DiuPSind, 247, ii. 

I PiuPinde; ann, 1(»14: s. r, DiuPSind, 247, ii. 

Iliaobandicrrurni; ann. 15]0: ^.r.Room, 581, i. 

I Diutl ; 5. i’. Dcuti, 789, ii, 

Piuxa ; ann. 1516 : s. v. Diu, 246, ii, 

1 Piv; s. V. Dinl-Sind, 792, i. 

} Piva ; ann. 15G3: s. v, ^Maldives, 418, ii. 

' Diva: u i\ Maldives, 417, ii; aun. 1030; s. 

1 Maldives, 41 /, ii. 

I Piva-Kanbar : anu. Dj30 : $, v, Maldives, 418D. 

I Piva Kanbar ; ann. 1030 : s. i\ Coir, 180, ii* 
I>Iva-Kuzah ; aun. 1030 ; s. v. Maldives. 418. i* 
Pivali; aim. 1883 : Dewally, 238, ii. 

Divaly ; ann. 1613 : s. v, Dewally, 238, ii. 
D;va-^Iahal ; aim, 1442: s. ^Maldives, 418, i. 
Divan; ann. 1672: s, r. Havildar, 806, ii; 
ann. 1G76 : s, i\ Dewaun, 241, i; aun. 1718*: 
s. r, Dewaun, 240, i, 

Divanship ; ann. 1765 : s. i\ Dewauny, 241, i. 
Divanum ; ann. 1551 : s. i\ Dewaun, 240, ii. 
Divar; ann. 1554 *. s. r. Bargany, 701, ii. 

Dive; s, v, Maldives, 417, ii ; ann. 1648: s. t\ 
Diu, 247, i. 

Divehe raihun ; 5. v. Maldives, 417. ii. 

Divehi Rajj<“ ; s. v, Maldives, 417, ii. 

Divi ; s. Maldives. 417, ii; ann. 362 : 8. v, 
Maldives, 417* ii. 

Divl ; 5. 2 '. DiuL-Sind, 792, i, twice. 

Divot : ann. 1780; s, v, Ooplah, 488, i. 
Divyavadana; s. v. Jade, 340, i. 

Diwaen; s, v. Dewauny, 241, i. 

Dnvali Malial: aun. 1442: 5. r, Tenasserim, 
005, ii. 

Diwal; ann. 1820: 8. v. Lar (b), 386, i. 

Diwrdl ; s. i\ Dewally, 238, ii, 

Diwrdi; s. i\ Dewally, 238, i; anu. 1843: v\ 
Dewally^ 238, ii. 

Diwaliya ; 5, De\yaleea, 238, L, 
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Diwan; s. v, Didwan, 79Z, i ; ann. 1679: s, so, 
Triplicane, 716, i. 

Diwan; s. i\ Dewaun, 2S9, ii and footnote. 
Dlwan; s. v, Dewann, 259, i (3 times) and ii 
(twice), s, ii;. Dewauny, 241, i, twice ; ann. 
1178: s. t\ Dewann, 240, i, twice j ann. 
1440: s. V, Dewaun, 240, ii; ann. 1834: 
5, Dewaun, 240, i. 

Diwani ; s, i\ Dewauny, 241, ii. 

Diwani ; s. V, Dewauny, 241, i; ann. 1765: 
s. v. Dewauny, 241, i. 

Diwani ’Adalafc; a- v, Adawlut, 4, i, a, i\ 
Dewauny, 241, i. 

Diwa-salai ; a, v, JMiichis, 40G, i. 

Dizhla j 701, ii, footnote. 

Djalauga ; s. v, Ohelingo, 777, i. 

Djava; ann. 992 ; s. v, Java, 347, ii. 

Djawah; ann, 1330 : s. i\ Java, 348, ii, twice. 
Djehaan; ann, 1712: s, i\ Buxee, 104, i. 
Djempana ; s. v. Jompon, 353, i. 

Djengle; aim. 1878 : s. v. Jungle, 359, i. 
Djerun; ann. 1442 : s. v. Ormus, 493, i, 
Djokjocarta; s. o. Resident. 576, ii. 
Djokjo-Kai’ta ; s. v. Upas, 727, ii. 

Djouschayeli ; ann, 1554: 5. r. Rhinoceros, 
849, i. 

Djungle ; ann. 1858 : s, v. Jungle, 359, i. 

Do; <?. V, Doai, 248, i. 

Doab ; s, v, 247, ii ; s, v. Cawnpore. 136, i. s. v. 
Coss, 203. i, s. V, Goojur, 29G, i, 5. v. Hindo- 
stanee, 317, i. 

Doab ; s. v, Doab, 247, ii, 248, i, s, i\ Goojur, 
296. i; anu. 1340 : v. Oudh, 494, ii. 

Doai; s, r. 248, i, 792, i, see 389, ii, foot¬ 
note; ann. 1727: s. v. Arrack, 26, ii; anu. 
1824 : s. L’. Gureebpurwiir, 309, i. 

Doana : ann. 1340 : 5. v, Dewaun, 240, ii. 

Doa padecha ; anu. 1666 : 5, v. Doai, 248, ii, 
twice, 

Doar; s, v. 248, ii. 

Dobasli; V, Dubash, 252, ii. 

Dobashi ; s, v. Dubash, 252, ii. ' 

Dobe ; ann. 1804: s. v, Dirzee, 246, i. I 

Do-bhusliiya; s. v. Topaz, 711, ii. 

Dobie ] s. V, Dhoby, 242, ii, | 

Dobil; ann. 1666 : s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, ii. I 
Dobund: s. i\ 248, ii ; ann. 1787 : $, v, 248, ii. j 
Doby; ami. 1816 : s. v. Tiff, To, 701, i. 

Docaii ; s, Dewaun, 230, ii. ' 

Dock ; ann. 1781: s, i\ Dawk, 232, i. 


Dodgeon ; ann. 1748 : a. v, Datcfain, 231, i. 
Dofar; s, i\ Factory, 264, i; ann, 1572 : $, v» 
Rosalgat, Cape, 582, ii, twice. 

Dogana; s. r. Dewaun, 239, ii, 3 times, and 
footnote, twice; ann. 1440 : s, v. Dewaun, 
240, ii; ann. 1834: s, r, Dewaun, 240, L 
Dogazis; ann. 1516: s, i\ SinabafF, 634, i. 

Dog Chouckies ; ann. 1727 : 5, v. Dawk, 232, i. 
Dogon; ann. 1585 : s, i\ Dagon, 226, ii. 
Dogonne; ann. 1587 : 5. i\ Dagon, 226, ii. 

Dog’s cry ; 202, ii, footnote. 

Dog’s Disease; ann. 1716: 5. v. Mort-de- 
chien, 450, ii. 

Dohaee ; ann. 1834 : s, v. Doai, 248, ii. 

Doha!; s. i\ Doai, 792, i, 

Dohai ; s, v, Doai, 248, i, 4 times. 

Doha!; s. i\ Doai, 248, i, 792, i; ann. 1824 : 

s. i\ Gureebpurwiir, 309, i. 

Doha’i ; ann. 1837 : s. v. Lat, 339, ii, 3 times. 
Doit; ann, 1598 : s. v. Budgrook, 92, ii, 

Doite ; ann. 1593 : s, v. Cash, 128, ii. 

Do-kam ; s. v, Bargany, 761, ii. 

Dokn ; s. v. Jowanr, 355, i. 

Dot ; ann. 1690 and 1809 : s, v. Dhall, 241, ii, 
Dolchinney; s. i\ Moors, The, 447, ii. 
poll; 5. i\ Dhooly, 242, i, 790, ii. 

Dolichos catjang ; 5. r. Cajan, 109, ii. 

Dolichos sinensis; ?*. Calavance, 110, ii, 

tAvice; ann. 1752 : s, v, Calavance, 111, i. 
Dolis; anu. 1873: s, i\ Kuhdr, 378, i, 
pol jatin ; s. i\ Hooly, 323, ii, 

Doll; 5 i\ Dhall, 241, i; ann. 1673: s, z\ 
Dhall, 241, ii ; ann. 1727 : s. v, Dhall, 241, 
ii, twice, s. i\ Kedgeree. 364, ii; anu. 1776 
and 1778 : s. v, Dhall, 241, ii. 

Dollar; s. r. Budgrook, 92, ii, 

Doller ; ann. IGOO : s, v, Bo\" (a), 83, ii, 

Dollies ; ann. 1880 : s. i\ Dolly, 249, i. 

Dolly ; 6’. r. 249, i, twice, s, t\ ^[olly> 440, i, 
twice; ami. 1760 : s. i\ Bandejah, 44, i* 
Dolmen; s. r. Cossya, 204, i, 
polna ; s. i\ Dhoolv, 790, ii. 

Dolphin i\ Dorado, 250, i and 251, i, twice ; 

ann. 1578 : s. v. Dorado, 251, i. 

Dom ; ann. 1553 : s. v. Tuan, 8G4, i. 
pom; s, i\ Dome, 249, i, 

Domadores; ann, 1634: s. v. Cathay, 134, i. 
Dombaree ; 5. r. Dome, 249, i. 

Dome ; s. r, 249, i. 

Dommaschino ; ann. 1343: s. i\ Sugar, 655, ii. 
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Domra ; «. v. Dome, 249^ i, 

Don: s, r. Babandur, 36, iu { 

Donabyu *, ann. 1546 : s, v, Dagon, 2^26. ii. j 
Donai; arm. 1824: s, r. Gareebpnrwur, 309, i, i 

Dondera; ann. 1553; g, r. Galie, Point de, 

2 To, 1 , 

Pondera Head; s. r, 249, i. 

Doney ; s. v. ]249, ii, twice ; ann, 1503 i 8, v. 
Sombrero, 646, ii. 

Pongerijn; aun» 1613 : 5. r. Dungaree, 255, i, 
Doui : s, r. Donej, 249, ii. 

Ponmaschirio; ann» 1343 : s, v. Sugar, 655, i. 
Donna; aim. 1616 : s. i\ Dana, 229, i. 

Donnj : ann. 1610: s. v. Doney, 250, i, 

Doob ; s. i\ 250, i ; ann. 1810 ; 8, i\ 250, i. 
Doobasheco ; s. v. l)ubash, 252, ii. 

Doocan; ann. 1759: s. v, Sunnnd, CGI, ii, 
Doocaun ; s. v. 250, i. 

D 00 dee; ann, 1813: s. r. Cash, 128, ii, 

3 times. 

Doodf>; ann. 1711 :' 5 . v. Cash, 128, ii. 
'Doolvkan; ann. 1835 : 5, v. Doocaun, 250. ii. 
Pool; ann. 1951 ; i\ Dowie. 251. ii. 

Doole ; s. V. l^owle. 251, i. 

Doolee ; ann. 1808 : s, r. Palanlceen, 504, ii, 
Doolee-wallas ; ann. 1845 : 5 . r\ Dhooly, 242, i. 
Dooley ; ann, 1/74 • rS, r. Dliooly. 242, i : aim. ’ 
1784: s, i\ Tattoo, 680,11; ann. 1804: s, v, ' 
Palankeen, 504. i, ^ 

DoolLa; ann. 1832 : s. t\ Ilobson-Jobson, 319, 1 
ii, twice. 

I^oolie; 3 . v. Dhooly, 242, i, twice; ann. 
17G0 and 17x5: s. v. DLooly. 242, i; 
ann. 1787; s. v. Black, 74, ii; ann. 1789 : 

8 . i\ Baiigy (a). 46, i, v. Dhooly, 242, i. 
Dooly ; 3. v. Boy (b), 83, i. s. ?. Mnneheel, 
456, iij ann. 17 C8: s. v. Dhooly, 791, i; 
ann. 1816 : s. v. Tiff, To, 7i>l. i. 

Doomba; ann. 1828 (twice) and 1846; s. v. 

Doombiir, 792, ii. 

Doornbur ; s. v. 792, i. 

Doom palm; 175, ii, footnote, s. v. Bdellinm 
7G4, i. 

Doon ; ann. 1879 : s. v. Dhoon, 243, i, 

Dooputty ; s. v. 250, ii. 

Doorga pooja; s.v. 250, ii. 

DooTga Pooja ; ann. 1835: s. ». Doorga pooja, 
250, ii, ^ 

Doorga-puja; s. r. Dussera, 256, ii, 


DoorsunimDiid ; s. v, 250, ii. 

Door-van; arm. 1781; r. Durwattn, 256, ii.. 
Doory; ann. 1837 : s, v. Doray, 251, i. 

DooPhies ? ann. 1802 r v, r, Tussab, 721, L 
Do-paftah ; 5 , te Dooputty, 250, ii. 

Dor; ann. 1190 : r. Lar (a), 8 l 6 , ii. 

Dor; s, v, Doria, 251, i, r. Moors, The, 
447, ii. 

Dora ; nnn. 1882 ; s, v. Doray, 7^, ii, tirice* 
Dorado; 8, r. 250. ii; ann. 1631 : 8. r. 251, i.. 
Dora Samoonder ; 8, i\ Sumatra, 657, i. 

Doray; s, r. 251. i. 792. ii. 

Doraylu ; ann. 1882 : #, r. Doray, 792, ii# 
Dorbard; ann. 1750: $, r. Durbar, 255, u * 
Doreenr; ann. 1813 : s. r. Jacquetc, 339, ii. 
Dorca ; s. v. Piece-goods. 535, ii, 530, i; ann. 

1785 : s\ t’, Piece''gcx)ds, 535, ii. 

Doresamlln ; ann. 1882 : 8. r. Doray, 792, iL 
Doresani ; $. r. Doray, 251, i. 

Don ; s, r. I^oria. 251, i. 
i>oria ; r. 251, i. 

l^:irian: 5 ^. ?\ Durian. 255, ii, 3 times, 

256. i ; ann. 1599 : s. r. Dnnan, 256, i; 
ann. 185o : s. r. Durian, 256, ii; ann. 1876: 
r. India of the Dutch. 33:3,i. 

Dorisani; v, Mem-Sabib, 433 , ii. 
pnriya, s. i\ Doria. 251, i. 

J^orje; s. v. Darjeeling’, 229, ii* 
l^oroga ; 8. v. Daroga, 23U, i. 

Dor-rje-glin ; i*. Darjeeling, 229, ii. 

Dort ; ann. 1598 : s. f. PooVs Hack, 272, i, s. r. 
Nipa (b), 480, i. 

Dory; ann. 1774: s. r. Calavance, 111 , i. 
Dosacl; i\ Fyke (b), 847, i. 

Dosarene ; v. Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Dosbub ; aim. 940 : s. t\ Punjaub, 562, i. 
Dosbala ; i\ Sbawl, 624, i, 

Dosbaka ; s. i\ Cangne, 120, ii, twice; ann* 
1420 : 8. i\ Cangne, 120 , ii. 

Dosooty ; 5 , v, 792, ii, s. t\ Piece*goods, 536, 
i. 

Dost Mabommed Khan ; v, CabuJ, 106, ii. 

I Do-sutii; v. Dosooty, 792, ii. 

Do-sutI; 5 , V, Dosooty, 792, ii. 

Dotebin; 5 . r. Datcbin, 230, ii; ann. 1696 : 
8. V. Datcbin, 230, ii; ann, 17lli $• p- 
Datcbin, 230, ii, 231, u 
Dot-chin; ann, 1748: a, v, Dotebin, 231, i. 
Dotee ; ann. 1810 : s. v. Dhoty, 243, i. 

Dotia; ann. 1648 : «. v. Gingham, 801, u 
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Douane; s, v, Dewaun, 239, ii, twice; ann. 
1665: s. t\ Madras, 407, i ; ann. 1834 : s. v» 
Dewaxin, 240, i. 

Douane ; ann. 1653: s. v, Congo-bunder, 783, i. 
Double; ann. 1676 : s. v. Snake-stone, 643, ii. 
Double Coco-nut; s, v, Coco-de-Mer, 176, ii. 
Double-grill; s. v. 792, ii. 

Doubloon f ann. 1676 : Snake-stone, 643, ii, 

Douli; ann. 1702 : $, v. Dhoolj, 242, i. 

Dour ; s, v, 793, i, twice. 

Dovana; ann, 1440 : s» v. Dewaun, 240, ii. 
Dow; 3. V* 251, i. s, v. Dhow, 243, i, 3 times; 
ann. 1785 and 1786 : s, v. Dhow, 243, ii; ann. 
1810 : s. V, Dhow, 243, ii, s, v. Grab, 300, 
ii ; ann. 1814: s, r. Dhow, 243, ii; ann. 
1838 : s. V, Batel, 54, ii; ann. 1860 : v* 

Doney, 250, i, s. t\ Pattamar (b), 521, i, 
Dowle ; «. v, 251, i ; ann. 1609 : s. t\ Dhooly, 
242, i. 

Dowra, s. v* 793, i, 

Dowrab ; ann. 1827 : s, v, Dowra, 793, i. 

Dozy ; s. i\ Demijohn, 789, i, 

Dpyaii ; s r. Jompon, 353, i. 

Drachma; s. v. Dinar, 245, i, see 245, ii, 
footnote, twice. 

Dracunculi ; ann, 1712: v. Guinea-woi'm, 

804, i. 

Dracunculus ; ann. 1712: s. v. Guinea-worm, 
804, i. 

Dragoarias; s, v. Eagle-wood, 258, ii, 
Dragoian; s. v. Sumatra, 657, i. 

Dragoman; 3. r, Druggerman, 252, i- ann. 

1270 and 1343 : s. v. Druggerman, 252, i. 
Dragomanui ; ann. 1G15 : s. v. Druggerman, 
252, ii, twice. 

Dragomano ; ann. 1585: s. v. Druggerman, 
793,i. 

Dragon’s whirlpool ; s, v. Negrais, 477, i. 
Dragouuianos ; s. Druggerman, 252, ii. 
Dragstoel; s. i\ Jompon, 353, i. 

Draj ka almaira; s. i\ Sirdrars, 638, ii. 
Drakontas ; ann. 80-90 : v. Tiger, 7u2, i. 
Drakontion; ann. 1712: s. Guinea-worm, 
804, i. 

Drakontion ; ann. 1712 : s. i\ Guinea-worm, 
804, i. 

Drama Rajo; ann. 1610 : s. v, Buddha, 91, i, 
Dramida; s. t\ Dravidian, 251, ii, 

Dramila; s. v. Dravidian, 251, ii. 

Drams; ann. 1724: $. i\ Punch, 659, ii. 


Drass; ann. 1738 : s. r. Caleefa, 112, ii. 
Dravida; s. v. 793, i, s. v. Chinapatam, 153, ii. 
Dravida ; s. v, Dravidian, 251, ii, twice. 
Dravidas ; ann. 1045: s, v, Dravidian, 251, ii. 
Dravic^s; ann. 404: s, v, Dravidian, 251, ii, 
twice. 

Dravidian; 5. ^?. 251, ii, twice, s. i\ Candy 
(Sugar-), 120, i, s, v, Chunam, 168, i, v. 
Devil Worship, 238, i, v. Gindy, 285, i^ 
5. i\ Jangar, 343, i, s, z\ Malabar, 411, ii, 
twice, s. i\ Malajalam, 417, i, s, v, Nelly, 
477, ii, 5 . r. Pariah, 513, ii, 4 times and 
footnote, s. v* Pisachee, 540, i, 5. t\ Rice, 
578, i, s, t\ Shaman, 620, ii, 8. v, Teloogoo, 
695, i, s, i\ Bargany, 761, i, s. i\ Elephant, 
795, i ; ann. 1030: 5 . v, Malabar, 412, i; 
aim. 1856 : a. v. 251, ii, 

Dravira; s, r. Dravida, 793, i; ann. 1030: 

s. i\ Malabar, 412, i. 

Dravira; s, v, Gaurian, 800, i, 3 times. 
Drawers, Long ; s, v, 252, i ; ann. 1794 : 8, r. 

Drawers, Long, 252, i. 

Drecksimon; s, i\ Scavenger, 606, ii. 
Dress-boy ; s. i\ Dressing-boy, 252, i. 
Dressing-boy; 8. r. 252, i. 

Drocmandus ; 8. i\ Druggerman, 252, ii. 
Droga; ann. 1682 : s. v. Dardga, 230, ii, s. tf. 
Tallica, 680, i, 

Droga amara ; ann. 1796 : s, i\ Mort-de-chien, 

451 , i. 

I Droger : ann. 1673 : s. v. Daroga, 230, i and 
j ii; ann. 1765 : s. r. Tope-khana, 713, i. 

I Drogoraanus ; ann. 1150 : s, v. Druggerman, 

: 793 , i. 

j Drogue ; ann. 1598 and 1638 : s. v. Bang, 45, i. 
Droha ; s, i\ Doai, 248, i. 

Drona ; s, Doney, 240, ii. 

1 Drougo j: bribe ; s. r. King-Crow, 369, ii. 
j Drngemens ; ann. 1309 : 8, i\ Druggerman, 
252, i. 

Druggerman ; s, v. 252, i, 793, i: ann. 1613 : 

s. V. 252, i; ann, 1738 : s. v, 252, ii. 
Drughement; ann. 1270: s. v. Druggerman, 
252, i. 

Drngo; ann. 1644: s. r, Panwell, 511, i. 

I Drumstick; s. v, 252, ii, 793, i. 

Drumstick^tree; $, i\ Horse-I’adish tree, 325, i, 
j Drus ; ann. 1853 : s. v. Bora, 80, ii, 
j Druses; ann. 1615: s, i\ Ameer, 12, i, 
j Dryobalanopa aromatica; s, r. Camphor, 116, i. 
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Dsomo ; s. r. Zebu, 747, i, s. v. Zobo, 750, ii. 
Dually; ann. 1673 and 1690: s.i\ Dewallj, 
2S8, ii. 

Duan ; ann. 1682 : s. t\ Dacca, 225, i, s, r. 
Nabob (a), 467, ii, s. v. Purwanna, 564, i, s.r. 
Chop, 778, ii, twice ; ann, 1683: t\ 

Kuzzanna, 816, i; ann. 1690 \ s.v. Dewaun, 
240, i; anB. 1760 : s. p. Dubbeer,253, i; ann. 
1771 and 1783; s. v, Dewaun, 240, i. 

Duanis; ann. 1348: s. r. Dewaun, 240, ii. 
Duanne ; ann. 1783 : s, r. Dewaony, 241, i. 
Dub; s, V, 252, ii, 793, i; ann, 1781 ; s, r, 
Chillum, 149, ii, s. r. Cumbly, 216, ii, p. 
252, ii, twice. 

Dub; P- Doob, 250, i. 

Dubash ; s. v. 252, ii, 3 times, s. i\ Topaz, 711, 
ii; ann. 1693 and 1780 : s» v, 253, ij ann, 
1789 : s. t\ Butler, 102, ii ; ann. 1800, 1810, 
and 1860 : s. i\ 253, i. 

Dubashes ; ann. 180O: s. i\ Maistry, 410, ii; 

ann. 1805-6 : r. Pariah, 515, i. 

Dubba ; ann. 1845 : s, r. Dubber, 253, ii, 
Dubbah; ann. 1810 : s. p. Dubber, 253, ii. 
Dubbeer; f. v, 253, i; ann. 1760 : s. i\ 253, i. 
Dubber; s. v. 253, i, s, v. Reshire, 847, ii; 
ann. 1554: s. p. Reshire, 848, i; ann. 1764: 
s, V. Gunny, 308, ii; ann. 1808: 5 . 253, ii. 

Dubhashiya ; 5 . p- Dubash, 252, ii. 

Dubs; s. p. Dub, 252, ii. 

Dub up, To; s> r. 252, ii. 

Ducamdares ; ann. 1554; 5. i\ Doocaun, 250, i. 
Ducat ; s. r. Chick (b), 148, i, «. v, Gubber, 
306, ii, twice; ann. 1504-5: p. Pardao, 
838, i, 840, ii; ann. 1505 : 5. p. Japan, 344, 
i; ann. 1506 : s. t\ Tenasserim, 696, i; ann. 
1511 : s. P- Opium, 489, i ; ann. 1516; s, p. 
Shanbaff, 623. ii, twice; ann. 1554: 5. p. 
Porcelain, 549, ii; ann. 1568 : s. v. Yiss, 
739, i; ann. 1584: s, i\ Pardao, 841, i; ann. 
1711 and 1752: s. v. Gubber, 306, ii; ann. 
1768-71: 5. p. Kobang, 815, i; ann. 1824 : 
s. p. Farash, 266, ii. 

Dttcati; ann. 1506 : s, v. Caravel, 125, i, twice ; 

ann. 1568 : s. v. Opium, 489, ii, 

Duccaii ; ann, 1673 : s. p. Puttan, 566, i. 

Duces Indiae ; aim. 1860 : p. Ducks, 253, ii. 
Duck; s. p. 793, i, s. v. Qui-hi, 568, 1 ; ann. 
1803 : s. p. 793, i. 

Duckat: ann. 1540 : 5. p. Liampo, 393, i; ann. 
1570* 5. y, Macao (a), 402, i ; ann. 1583: 


s, V, Anile, 22, i ; ann. 1587 ; «. p. Larin, 
387, i. 

Ducket; aim. 1568 : s. v. Opium, 489, ii, twice. 
Ducks : s. V. 253, ii, s, p. Mull, 466, ii, a. p* 
Pig-sticking, 637, i. 

Ducks, Bombay; s. r. 253, ii; ann. 1860 :«.p, 
253, ii. 

Duckys; ann. 1860 : s, v. Ducks, 253, ii, 

Ducoes ; ann, 1554 : Doocaun, 250, i. 

DudQ Miyan; s. p. Ferazee, 267, i. 

Duffadar; 8. p, 253, ii; ann. 1803 : p, 253, ii, 
Dufter ; s, v, 253, ii, s. p. Cutchcrry, 223, i, 5.p. 

1 Dewaun, 239, i, 

Dufterdar ; s. p. 254, i. 

Dufterkhanna; ann, 1781: s. i\ Compound, 
188, i. 

Duftery ; s, p, 254, i. 

Duftoree; ann. I8IO : s. v, Duftery, 254, i. 

Dugala ; 838, i, footnote, twice. 

Dugani; V. Cowry, 209, i, 4 times. 

Du'gaui ; ann, 1330: s. p. Bargany, 761, ii. 

Dnggi: ann. 1791 : s. i\ Shinbin, 627, i. 

Dnggie ; a. p, 254, i, twice. 

Dugong; s. p. 254, ii. 

Dug-out; s, V, Baloon, 40, i. 

Duguaza ; ann. 1 516 : p. Sinabaff, 634, i. 
Dubai ; s. p. Doai, 248, i. 

Duivelsdrek ; ann. 1726 : s, p. King, 807, i, 
Dukan ; ann. 1654 : s. v. Doocaun, 250, i. 
Dukan; r. Dewaun, 239, ii, s, v, Doocaun, 
250, i ; ann. 1810 : s. p. Doocaun, 250, ii. 
Dukandur ; ann. 1554; b, i\ Doocaun, 250, i. 
Dukandar; s. i\ Doocaun, 250, i. 

Dukkan; s. t\ Doocaun, 250, i. 

Duku; 573, i, footnote. 

Dul; s, i\ Turban, 718, h. 

Dula; s. r. Dbooly, 790, ii; ann. 1340: 5. p. 
Palankeen, 503, i; ann. 1343 ; s. v. Dhooly, 
791, i, twice. 

Dulband ; s. p. Turban, 718, ii, twice. 

Dulbendar Aga ; ann. 1745 : 8,v, Turban, 719, ii. 
Dnlbend Oghani ; ann. 1745 : 5. v. Turban, 719, ii. 
DulbentarAga ; aim. 1745: Turban, 719, ii. 

I Diili; aim. 1690 and 1662 : s. p. Dhooly, 242, 

I i ; ann. 1872 : s, v, Dhooly, 242, ii. 
i Dulol; ann. 1754: e. Deloll, 789, i, twice. 

1 Dulsind ; ann. 1554 : s, v. Rosalgat, Cape, 582, i. 
j Dulwai; ann. 1747 : a. v, Daiaway, 78 G ii> p* 

. I Dhurna, 791, i, 3 times. 

: i Dambars; ann. 1817 • s. p. Dome, 249, i. 
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Dumbaru; aan, 1817 : s. v. Dome, 249, i. 
Dumbcow; s. -y. 254, ii, s. v, Puckerow, 556, ii. 
Dumbcowed j s, v. Dumbcow, 254, ii. 

Dumbri; aim. 1328 : s. v. Dome, 249, i. 
Dumdum ; s. v. 254, ii, twice, 793, I, s. v, Batta, 
54, ii; aim, 1848: s. v, 793, i. 

Dumier; ann. 1680: s. v. Dustoor, 793, ii, 
Dumpoke; «, v, 254, ii ; anu. 1673: s. 254, ii. 
Durapoked; ann. 1673 and 1689: s, v. Dunu 
poke, 254, ii, 

Dumree ; s, v. 254, ii, s. v. Dam, 227, ii, 

Dumrie ; ann, 1823: Dumree, 254, ii, 4 times. 

Dun ; ann. 1654-55 : s. v. Dhoon, 242, ii; ann. 

1879 : s, V. Dhoon, 243, i. 

Ddn; aim. 1526: «. ' d , Dhoon, 791, i, twice. 

Dun; s, v. Dhoon, 242, ii, twice, s, v, Siwalik 
639, ii. 

Danapoor ; 5 . v, Dinapore, 245, i, 

Dunba ; s. Doombur, 792, i. 

Dundee-Rajapore ; ann. 1759 y. Seedy, 610, ii. 
Dunderhead ; s. y. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 
Dungaree; s. v. 255, ii, s, v. Piece-goods, 536, i; 
ann. 1670: s. y. India of the Portuguese? 
808 , ii; ann. 1673 and 1813: a. y. 255, i. 


Dungeree; ann. 1868 : s. v. Dungaree, 255, 

i. 

Dunnage ; ann. 1784: s. y. Coolicoj, 192, i. 
Dnpatta ; y. Dooputty, 250, ii, 

Duppa; ann. 1727: s, y. Dubber, 253, ii. 
Dupper ; ann. 1673: s, y. Dubber, 258, ii. 

Dur; «. y. Moors, The, 447, ii. 

Dura ; «, y. Jowaur, 355, i, 

Durahi; 5 . v, Doai, 248, i. 

Durai; s, i\ Doray, 251, i. 

Dnrai; s. y. Doai, 248, ii. 

Durajee ; ann. 1831 : 5 . y. Larry-bunder, 388, 
i. 

Durbar; 5 . y, 255, i, 793, ii, 3 times, 5 . y. 
Khass, 366, ii, g. y. Rajpoot, 572, i, g. y, 
Adawlut, 753, i; ann. 1616 : s. v, 255? i, s,v. 
Shameeana, 621, ii ; ann. 1763: s. y, Coco-de- 
Mer, 178, i; ann. 1793: g. y, 255, i; ann. 
1804 : g. y. Buxee, 104, i; ann. 1809 : s. i\ 
255, i; ann, 1813; s, v. Punchayet, 560, i; 
anu. 1814 : s, y. Moonshee, 445, i; ann. 1822 : 
g. Galuat, 771, i; ann. 1863 : g. y. Kajee, 
363, i; ann. 1875: g, y. 255, i. 

Dureau; ann. 1727 : g. i\ Durian, 256, i. 


{7"0 be c^ntinmd*) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLOKE OF THE 
TELTOUS. 

BY a. E. SCBEAMIAH PANTULH. 

(Concluded from VoL XAFT/L 1^9.) 

XLIII. 

The Cat and the Mouse. 

A Tale of Village Philosophg, 

There was once a large banyan tree in the 
midst of an extensive forest, covered with many 
kinds of creepers, which was the resort of a 
number of birds and animals. A mouse of great 
wisdom lived at its foot, having made a hole 
there with a hundred outlets, and in the branches 
there lived a cat in great happiness, daily devour¬ 
ing many bii-ds. 

Now it happened that a Chandala came into 
the forest and built a hut for himself, and every 
evening after sunset he spread his traps, made 
of leathern strings. Many animals fell into his 
traps every night, and it so happened that one 
day the cat, in a moment of heedlessness, was 
caught. 


As soon as his foe the cat was caught, the 
mouse came out of his hole and began to rov# 
about fearlessly, WhOe trustfully roving through 
the forest in search of food, the mouse after a 
little while saw the meat that the Chandala had 
spread in his trap as a lure. Getting upon the 
trap the little animal began to eat the flesh, and 
even got upon his enemy entangled hopelessly in 
it. Intent upon eating the flesh, he did not 
mark his own danger, until suddenly he saw 
another teiTible foe in the pei*son of a restless 
mungoosa with fiery eyes, standing on his 
haunches, with head upraised, licking the corners 
of his mouth with his tongue. At the same time 
he beheld yet another foe sitting on a branch of 
the banyan tree in the shape of a sharp-beaked 
night-jar. 

Encompassed on all sides by danger, and seeing 
fear in every direction, the mouse, filled with 
alarm for his safety, made a high resolve. Of his 
three enemies the cat was in dire distress, and so 
the mouse, conversant with the science of 
profit and well acquainted with the occa¬ 
sions on which war should be ddclared 
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or peace made, gently addressed the cat, 
saying : — 

“ I address thee in fiiendship, 0 cat! Art thou 
alive 9 I wish thee to live ! I desire the good of 
us both, O amiable one, thou hast no cause for 
fear. Thou shalt live in happiness. I will rescue 
thee, if indeed thou dost not slay me. An excel¬ 
lent expedient suggests itself to me, by which 
thou mayest escape and I obtain great benefit. 
By reflecting eaniestly I have hit upon that 
expedient for thy sake and for my sake, for it 
will benefit both of us. There are the mungoose 
and the owl, both waiting with evil intent. Only 
so long, O cat, as they do not attack me, is my 
life safe. Possessed of wisdom as thou art, thou 
art my friend and I will act towards thee as a 
friend. Without my help, O cat, thou canst not 
succeed in tearing the net, but I can cut the net for 
thee, if thou abstain from killing me. Thou hast 
lived on this tree and I have lived at its foot. 
Both of us have dwelt here for many long years. 
All this is known to thee. H^e, upon whom 
nobody places his trust, and he who never 
trusts another, are never applauded by the 
wise. Both of them are unhappy. For this 
reason, let our love for each other increase, and 
let there be union between us. The wise never 
applaud endeavour when the opportunity for 
success has passed away. Know that this is 
the proper time for such an understanding 
between us. I wish thee to live, and thou also 
wdshest me to live. This our compact also will 
bring happiness to us both. I will rescue thee 
and thou wilt also rescue me.’’ 

Hearing these well-chosen words, fraught with 
reason and highly acceptable, the cat spake 
in reply: — ** I am delighted with thee, O amiable 
one, ble£:sed be thou that wishest me to live. 
Do that, without hesitation, which thou thinkest 
will be of use. I am certainly in great distress. 
Thou art, if possible, in greater distress still. 
Let there be a compact between us without delay. 
If thou rescuest me, thy service shall not go 
for nothing. I place myself in thy hands. I will 
wait upon and serve thee like a disciple. I seek 
thy protection, and will always obe> thy behests.” 

Thus addressed, the mouse, addressing in return 
the cat who was completely under his control, 
said these words of grave import and high wis¬ 
dom ;—Thou hast spoken most magnanimously. 
It could scai’cely be unexpected from one like 
thee, Liston to me as I disclose my expedient. 
I will crouch beneath thy body and so shalt thou 
save me from the owl and the mungoose, and 


I will cut the noose that entangles thee. I swear 
by Truth, O friend.” 

The mouse, having thus made the cat 
understand his own interest, trustfully 
crouched beneath his enemy's body. Possessed of 
learning, and thus assured by the cat, the mouse 
trustfully laid himself thus under the breast of 
the eat as if it were the lap of his father or 
mother. Beholding him thus ensconced the 
mungoose and the owl both became hopeless of 
seizing their prey. Indeed, seeing the close 
intimacy between the mouse and the cat, the owl 
and the mungoose became alaimaed and were 
filled with wonder, and felt themselves unable to 
wean the mouse and the cat from their compact. 
So they both left the spot and went away to their 
respective abodes. 

After this the mouse, conversant with the 
requirements of time and place, began, as he 
lay under the body of the cat, to cut the strings 
of the noose slowly, waiting for a fitting oppor¬ 
tunity to finish his work. Distressed by the 
strings that entangled him, the cat became 
impatient and said : — “ How is it, O amiable one, 
that thou dost not proceed with haste in thy 
work ? Dost thou disregard me now, having 
thyself succeeded in thy object? Cub these 
strings quickly The hunter will soon be here.” 

But the mouse, possessed of intelligence, 
replied with these beneficial w'ords fraught with 
his owm good: — “\Yait in silence, O amiable 
one ! Chase all thy fears away. We know the 
requirements of time. We are not wasting it. 
"When an act is begun at an improper 
moment, it never becomes profitable when 
accomplished. If thou art freed at an unseason¬ 
able moment, I shall stand in great dread of 
thee. Do thou therefore await the opportunity. 
When I see the hunter approach the spot armed 
with weapons, I shall cut the strings at the 
moment of dire fear to both of us. Freed then, 
thou v/ilt ascend the tree. At that time tbou wilt 
not think of anything but thy own life, and it is 
then that I shall enter my hole in safety.’’ 

The cat, who had quickly and properly per¬ 
formed his part of the covenant, now addressed 
the mouse, who was not expeditious in discharging 
his : — ‘^I rescued thee from a terrible danger 
with great promptness, so thou shouldst do what 
js for my good with greater expedition. If I have 
ever unconsciously done thee any wrong, thou 
shouldst not bear this in remembrance. I beg 
thy forgiveness. Be a little quicker.” 
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But the mouse, possessed of intelligence and 
wisdom and knowledge of the Scriptures, replied 
with these excellent words: — “ That friendship 
in which there is fear, and which cannot be 
kept up without fear, should be maintained 
with great caution, like the hand of the snake- 
charmer at the snake’s fangs. He who does not 
protect himself after having made a covenant 
with one that is Aronger, finds that covenant 
productive of injury instead of benefit. Ho- 
body is anybody’s friend, nobody is anybody’s 
well-wisher; persons become friends or foes 
only from motives of interest. Interest enlists 
interest, even as tame elephants help to catch 
wild individuals of their own species. When a 
kind act has been accomplished, the doer is 
scarcely regarded. For this reason, all acts 
should be so done that something may remain 
to be done. So when I set thee free in the 
presence of the hunter, thou wilt fly for thy 
life without ever thinking of seizing me. Behold, 
all the strings of this net but one have been cut 
by me, and I will cut that in time. Be com¬ 
forted,'’ 

While the mouse and the cat were thus talking 
together,both in serious danger, the night gradually 
woi*e away, and a great and terrible fear filled 
the heart of the cat. When at last mom- 
ning came, the Chandala appeared on the scene. 
His visage was frightful. His hair was black and 
tawny. His lips were very large and his aspect 
very fierce. A huge mouth extended from ear to 
ear, and his ears were very long. Armed with 
weapons and accompanied by a pack of dogs, this 
grim-looking man appeared on the scene. Behold¬ 
ing one that resembled a messenger of Yama, the 
cat was penetrated through and through with 
fright. But the mouse had very quickly cut the 
remaining string, and the cat ran with speed up 
the banyan tree. The mouse also quickly fled 
into his hole. The hunter, who had seen every¬ 
thing, took up the net and quickly left the spot. 

Liberated from his great peril, the cat, from 
the branches of the tree, addressed the mouse :— 
“ I hope thou dost not suspect me of any evil 
intent. Having given me my life, why dost 
thou not approach me at a time when friends 
should enjoy the sweetness of friendship ? I 
have been honored and sei'ved by thee to the beet 
of thy power. It behoveth thee now to enjoy the 
company of my poor self who has become thy 
friend. Like disciples worshipping their preceptor, 
all the friends I have, all my relatives and kinsmen, 
will honour and worship thee. I myself, too, will 
worship thee. Be thou the lord of my body and 


home. Be thou the disposer of all my wealth and 
I possessions. Be thou my honored counsellor, 
and do thou rule me like a father. I swear by 
my life that thou hast no fear from us.*’ 

But the mouse, conversant with all that is 
productive of the highest good, replied in sweet 
words that were beneficial to himself:—“ Hear 
how the matter appears to me. Friends should 
be well examined. Foes also should be well 
studied. In this world a task like this is regard¬ 
ed by even the learned as a difficult one, depending 
upon acute intelligence. Friends assume the 
guise of foes, and foes of friends. When 
compacts of friendship are formed, it is 
difficult for either party to understand why 
the other party is moved. There is no such 
thing as a foe« There is no such thing in 
existence as a friend. It is the force of cir¬ 
cumstances that creates friends and foes. He 
who regards his own interests ensured as long as 
another person lives, and thinks them endangered 
when another person will cease to live, takes that 
other person for a fiiend and considers him such 
as long as those interests of his are not interfered 
with. There is no condition that deserves 
permanently the name either of friendship or 
hostility. Both arise from considerations of 
interest and gain. Self-interest is very power¬ 
ful. He who reposes blind trust in friends, and 
always behaves with mistrnst towards foes without 
paying any regard to considerations of policy, finds 
his life unsafe. He who, disregarding all con^ 
siderations of policy, sets his heai*t upon an affec¬ 
tionate union with either friends or foes, comes to 
be regarded as a person whose understanding has 
been unhinged. One should never repose trust 
in a person undeserving of trust. Father, 
mother, son, maternal uncle, sister’s son, all 
are guided by considerations of interest and 
profit. 

“Thou tellest me in sweet words that I am 
very dear to thee. Hear, however, O friend, the 
reasons that exist on my side. One becomes 
dear from an adequate cause. One becomes a 
foe from an adequate cause. This whole 
world of creatures is moved by the desire of 
gain in some form or other. The friendship 
between two uterine brothers, the love between 
husband and wife, depends upon interest. I do 
not know any kind of affection between any 
persons that does not rest upon some motive 
of self-interest. One becomes dear for one’s 
Ubeiulity, another for his sweet words, a third in 
consequence of hia religious acts. Generally 
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a person becomes dear fox th® purpose he | 
serves. The affection between us two arose from I 
a sufficient cause. That cause exists no longer. 
On the other hand, from adequate reason, that 
affection between us has come to an end. What 
is that reason, I ask, for which I have become so 
dear to thee, besides thy desire of making me thy 
2)rey F Thou shouldst know that I am not forgetful 
of this. Time spoils reasons. Thou seekest thy 
own interests. Others, however, possessed of 
wisdom, understand their own interests too. 

‘‘ Guided, however, by my own interests, I my¬ 
self am firm in peace and war that are themselves 
very unstable. The circumstances under which 
peace is to be made or war declared are 
changed as quickly as the clouds change their 
ft)rm. This very day thou wert my foe. This 
very day again thou wert my friend. This very 
day thou hast once more become my enemy. 
Behold the levity of the considerations that 
move living creatures. There was fi’icndship 
)>etween us as long as there was reason for its 
existence. That reason, dependent on time, has 
passed away. Without it, that friendship has also 
passed away. Thou art by nature my foe. From 
circumstances thou becamest my friend. That 
state of things has passed away. The old state 
of enmity that is natural has come back. Through 
tby power I was freed from a great danger. 
Through my power thou hast been freed from a 
similar danger. Each of us has seivcd the other. 
There is no need of uniting ourselves again in 
friendly intercourse. O amiable ore, the object 
thou hadst has been accomplished. The object 
I had has also been accomplished. Thou hast now 
no need for me except to make me thy food. 
I am tliy food. Thou art the eater. I am weak, 
'I'hou art strong. There cannot be a friendly 
union between us when we are situated so 
unequally. I know that thou art hungry. I 
know that it is thy hour for taking food. Thou 
art seeking for thy prey, with thy eyes directed 
t-,»wards me. Thou hast sons and wives. Seeing 


me with thee, would not thy dear spouse and thy 
loving children cheerfully eat me up ? 

Thus soundly rebuked by the mouse, the cat, 
blushing with shame, addressed the mouse : — 

Truly I swear that to injure a fiiend is in my 
estimation very censurable. It doth not behove 
thee, O good fi*iend,to take me for what I am not. 
I cherish a great friendship ^or thee in conse¬ 
quence of thy having granted me my life. I am, 
again, acquainted with the meaning of duty. lam 
anappreciator of other people’s mei'its. lam very 
grateful for services received. I am devoted to 
the service of friends. I am, again, especially 
devoted to thee. For these reasons, O good friend, 
it behoveth thee to re-unite thyself with me. 
O thou that aH acquainted with the truths of 
morality, it behoveth thee not to cherish any 
suspicion in respect of me.” 

Then the mouse, reflecting a little, replied with 
these words of grave import;—“ Thou ai’t exceed¬ 
ingly kind. But for all that, I cannot trust thee. 
I tell thee, O friend, the wise never place them¬ 
selves, without sufficient reason, in the power of 
a foe. Having gained his object, the weaker 
of two parties should not again repose con¬ 
fidence in the stronger. One should never 
trust a person who does not deserve to be 
trusted. Ifor should one repose blind con¬ 
fidence in one deserving of trust. One should 
always endeavour to inspire foes with con¬ 
fidence in himself. One should not, however, 
himself repose confidence in foes. In 
brief, the highest truth of all in reference to 
policy is mistrust. For this reason, mistrust of 
all persons is productive of the greatest good. 
One like myself should always guard his life from 
persons like thee. Do thou also protect thy life 
froih the Chandala who is now very angry.” 

While the mouse thus spake, the cat, frightened 
at the mention of the hunter, hastily leaving the 
tree ran away with great speed, and the mouse 
also sought shelter in a hole somewhere else. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PROPOSALS FOR A GLOSSARY OF INDIAN 
RKLIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY. 

It has been well observed that ‘the vocabulary 
ordinary life is almost useless when the region 
of mysteries and superstitions is approached,’ in 
t lie case of races in a different stage of civilization 
frum our own, and the difficulty has been felt 


in attempting to merely translate accounts of 
religious rites, beliefs and superstitions. I propose 
then to attempt the compilation of a Glossary of 
Modern Religious Terms. 

In collecting material for such a Glossary it 
will have to be borne in mind that the two great 
religions, Hinduism and Islam, have totally 
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different vocabularies, and that it is important to 
distinguisli tbem.'^ Indeed, to be on the safe Bide> 
it will be best to distinguish all the religions, 
noting against each term if it is confined to the 
Hindus, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, Muhammadans 
(Sunnis or Shias), or to any sect or order 
among these^ 

To illustrate ^l^j^ is required, I take a few 
words from the Glossary of the Multani Language, 
188Ij and other sources:— 

Specimens for the Glossary. 

Akharha, s. m. — Literally, an arena, a court. 
Kharha, special meaning, an indigo ground 
consisting of one or more sets of indigo-vats ; the 
hole into which the water from the vats is run 
off; and the place where the indigo is dried, 

Antark,s.m. — A childless man. Autari,s.f. — 
A childless woman. Panjabi “ aut and awn^ ”; 
Hindi “ 

Buhal, s. tn. — A yearly gift made to a 
murshid, or spiritual teacher. The murshids 
go round to their disciples^ houses and demand 
their buhal in the most shameless manner, and 
even carry off articles by force. If the disciples 
are slow in giving, the ynurshtds curse them and 
pour most filthy abuse on them. Refusals are 
rarely made. The murshids known as phulsage- 
walas,'* i. e , who give amulets to their disciples, 
are notorious for this kind of extortion.^ 

Paluta, 8. m, —• An evil wish, a curse. It is the 
fear of the Paluta of religious mendicants that 
makes the people so subservient to them. 

Palita, s. m. —^ A piece of paper on which a 
murskid writes some words or marks, and which 
he gives to a person attacked by jiyis, to drive 
them away. The possessed person sits with a 
sheet round him, and the Palita is lighted, bran 
and harmal are added, and allowed to smoulder 
under him. 

Pareva. (Xot ti'aceable in dictionaries,] 

Phul, s. m. — (1) Literally, a flower. Phul 
Chunnan i literally, to pluck flowers) is part of the 
ceremonies at Muhammadan marriages which are 
distinct from the religious service. A mii'asui 
places on the bride’s head a flock of cotton 
which the liridegroom blows away. This is done 
seven times. (2) The bones which remain after 
the corpse of a Hindu has been burnt and which 
are collected and taken to the Ganges (3) An 
amulet, a charm. The belief in the power of 
amulets is universal. Tliose who give, or rather 


sell, amulets are, fii’stly, Sayyids and Qor^his, 
who are considered more pleasing to God than 
others; secondly, the incumbents of shimes and 
their sons; thirdly, impostors who can persuade 
people of the efficacy of their amulets. It is not 
essential that a person should be either learned 
or moral to establish his character as a giver of 
efficacious amulets. Amulets are asked and given 
for almost every human want or to avert every 
possible ill, and to cure every kind of sickness. 
The following are the most common:— (1) Bilanin 
da phul. — A charm to win the heart of a woman. 
(2) Ihtshmani da phul, — To make two persons 
quarrel, especially a married couple, and the 
husband to divorce his wife. (3) Halakat da 
Ijhul, — To make an enemy die. (4) Xazar da 
phul. —To avert theevileye. (5) Mali da phul. 

To produce much butter in the chum. (6) Sinhari 
da phul. — The charm of the chumdasher — 
to attract all the butter in his neighbours’ 
churus into his own. (7 ) M ula da phuL — To avert 
a blight. Amulets are written on 
pieces of paper and on leaves, and sometimes 
consist of legible words as ** ya Allah,'* but more 
often of unintelligible signs. The price paid is 
called and whenevei' the desired i*esult 

is attained a present is made in addition. 

Pokhu, omen (Western Panjabi). Bhara- 
pokhu-wala, a child bom under a good omen. 
Halka-pokhu-icala, a child born under a bad 
omen, 

Topu Jopu, Kangra. {^leayiing uyiknoion.) 

Chapri, s. f. — A small flat piece of wood 
about a span long and of the width of a finger. 
Spiritual guides, murshids,'* sell to their dis¬ 
ciples Chapris of ak wood with the following 
words written on them ; —“ Ghark shud lashkar-i- 
Fariindar day'ya-i-Xil — “Drowned was the army 
of Pharoah in the river Nile.” The disciples 
wear these Chapris round their necks as 
prophylactics against remittent fever. 

Chung, s. f.— (1) A handful; (2) that share of 
the crop which under former Governments was 
paid to the kotical or incumbents of shrines either 
by Government or land-owners. It is still given 
in some paris to incumbents of shrines. 

Chhanehhan, s. m. — (1) The planet Saturn, 
Saturday ; (2) a small mound at the cross streets 
of towns on which Hindus offer oil and lamps on 
Saturdays in order to avert the evil influence 
of Saturn. Sindhi, “ ChJiaytchani Hindi, 
“ Sanichar.** “ Chhayichhan hale Kul hala tale'* 


* See Fanjah Ceiisus Rei>ori, 1902, ch. Vl, § 18, p. 287. 


* C’/. %>hul below. 
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“ when chhanchhan burns, all calamities are 
averted.*' Hindus repeat these words as they 
place the lamps as offerings, j 

Chelri, s. f. — A woman possessed by a jm, or 
evil spirit. Women so afflicted repair to certain 
religious shrines, — Jalalpur in Multan, Shahr 
Sultan in Mnzaffargarh, Uch in Bahawalpur, Pir 
Ratal in Dei*a Ghazi Khan, — to have the evil 
spmts cast out. The patients sit together, bare¬ 
headed, on the ground, and sway about their 
arms and bodies to the beating of a drum. An 
attendant of the shrine goes round beating them 
with a whip, while another gives them scented oil 
iphulel), on their heads, and to drink. The 
performance ends by the exhausted women being 
dragged away by their relations. Chelri is the 
lemiaine diminutive of chela, a disciple, 

Bakhri, s. f. — (Literally, a little protectrix, 
from “ rakhan,” to keep or guard.) A protecting 
amulet. The incumbents of Muhammadan 
shrines sell to pilgrims scraps of paper, with the 
name of God or a text written on them, which are 
inserted in wooden lockets and tied round the 
necks of cattle to protect them from harm. 
Skeins of cotton or woollen threads are similarly 
sold at shrines and worn by pilgrims round the 
neck. Hindus also buy skeins of thi^ead from 
Brahmans and wear them round the wrists. All 
such amulets are called Hakhri* 

Kangin, s. f. — (1) The vesssel in which cloth is 
dyed ; (2) a bath of heated sand. At the shrine of 
Pir Jahanian in the Mnzaffargarh district people 
suffering from leprosy or boils get the incumbent to 
prepare baths of heated sand in which the diseased 
part or the whole body is placed. The efficacy of 
the remedy is ascnbed to the saint. 

Sami, 8. f. — The niche or shelf in the western 
side of a Muhammadan’s grave. The corpse lies 
in the Sami with its head towards the north and 
its face to the west. Hindustanis and Panjabis 
use the Arabic “ lahad'^ for a grave.niche. 

Sava, adj. — Green, grey. The feminine form 
savi is euphemistically used by Muhammadans for 
hhang^ Hindus, also avoiding the name bhang, 
call it svkha, the pleasurable. [The Jogis call | 
bhangj bijia or Shivji-ki-buli,SLndcharo8 they call 
8uta. These various names for hemp are of 
interest and a complete list is wanted.] 

Saga, s. m. A thread or rag given by spiritual 
advisers to disciples as a charm against evil. 
They exact a price for each. 


Soran, v, a. — (1) To ask aid of a saint or 
spiritual adviser; (2) to add fuel to a fire. 

Ganesli, s. m. — The share of a commercial 
enterprise, or of the harvest, which is given to the 
Brahmans. It is given from the harvest by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. 

Hirgun, a worshipper God, as opposed 
to Surgun, a worshipper of images. (Not in 
dictionaries.) 

Remarks. 

1. The ordinary dictionaries are practically 
useless in this connection. 

2. The difference in meaning between chelri 
and chela will be noted. Has chelri any otber 
meaning ? We may compare Jogni, which, 
though apparently the feminine of Jogi, seems to 
have acquired at least one very different meaning. 
What are the meanings of Jogni ? 

3. Avaiarak, Avatari, seem clearly derived 
from avatar. A connected word (in Gurgaon) is 
avagaun, transmigration. Any other connected 
words might be noted together with their various 
meanings. 

4. It is of special importance to note all the 
words for * life/ ' soul/ * spirit/ etc., with ail their 
meanings. 

5. Terms like panth, phirka (? sect), dftuna, 
mat {? Older), gaclihay gana (.^), nmasi (Pashto), 
etc., have hitherto been translated at random. 
A complete list of all the words denoting a reli¬ 
gious sect, order, or school is wanted, with a 
precise definition of each. 

6. Words for religious offerings, rites, spells, 
charms, spiritual beings, — in short, all words 
connected with religion and popular beliefs 
might be included, 

7. I should be glad to receive lists of 
religious terms, with such notes on each word as 
can be conveniently sent on tbe lines of those 
quoted above from the Midtani Glossary. 

H. A. Bose, 

Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab. 
July 1902, 
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GRANT OP KUSUMAYUDHA IV. 


BY C. BENDALL, M.A., M.R.A.S., PEOFESSOR OP SANSCRIT, CAMBRIDGE. 


T his inscription is ilow edited for the first time. Its existence was discovered by me dni‘ing my 
stay at Haidarabad (Dekhan) in starch 1S09, when the original plates were lent to me 
from the Treasury of H, H. the Nizam, to which they belong, for the purpose of publication. They 
number five and measure 61*' by 3|\ As is usual also in the case of MSS., the first and last were 
originally written on one side only ; but apparently somewhat after the main document was finished 
a few lines of Telugu were added in a different handwriting. The language is otherwise Sanskrit. 
All the rims are slightly raised. The ring is about f" thick and 5*' in diameter. The seal securing 
the extremities of the ring is obliterated. It seems to have been oval. The characters are those 
of Chalukya inscriptions of about the eleventh century or later ; compare Burnell, South-Indian 
Palceography, Plates VII. and VIII., and Biihlcr, Indiscke Palaeoyraphie^ Table YIII., cols, v, to 
vii. The more remarkable forms of letters, as far as tliey can be indicated without a plate, which 
hardly seems to be called for, are as follows : — A (initial) is of the general form shown in cols, ii., 
iv., and viii. of Blihler’s Table already cited; but it very closely coincides in shape with ?, so closely 
indeed that the shape of both letters will be best seen by reference to the forms of that letter in 
the Table cols. xii. and xv., line 37. The i has often a long flourish to the left, as in col. vii., 
line 25, of Biihler, VIII. ; in one case (PL I., 1. 6) the flourish is curved round so far. over tlo* 
top of the letter, that the characteristic angular addition at the top, used in the Telugu country, is 
placed not immediately over the main part of the letter but over the flourish. In the matter «U' 
orthography we may notice {e. g,, L 42 ) the use of tlie labial-sibilant, rare, I think, at so late a datt‘- 
The lingual r and I are duly employed in Dravidian forms. A few mistakes are corrected in the text. 
The chief are: — for n (1. 5) ; th for s (1. 7) ; th for t (1. 8) ; but tia for ttha in 52 ; ji for hi (44) : 
vri for vri (51). The more confused 8})ellings are duly recorded in the footnotes. 

1 regret that I have not identified the localities recorded in the grant. KondapalU (1. 23) 
ought to be the ‘ Condapilly of the Indian Atlas, near Bezwada; but I cannot find sati^factt>ry 
t-races of the other place-nantes anywhere near. Tliis Kon lapajli and also the persons addressed in 
the grant are described as in the region or district (vishaya) of Maihchikonda. 

The most interesting feature of the record is the mention of a new line of rulers claimini; 
to be allied to the Chalukyas. Tlie branch of the family was called the Madugonda-Chalukya of 
Mudugondu (11. 8, 9). The founder of the dynasty was KdkirAja whose brother (not nam-d ) 
conquered ChiyyArAja. The Polake=i and Ranaraarda mentioned in the earlier part of th*^ 
iuscriptiou are possibly ancestors of the cpieen-mother, Achidevi. The pedigree runs thus : — 

Kokiraja. 

, I 

Kusumayudha [L]. 


I>ija\ it a. 

K u u m ay u dh a [ 11. ]] • 


Vijayaditya. 

Kusumii) udha [III.]. 


Ni j i i varaj a = Aeli ide vi. 

1 

Kusuniayudha [1^ 
(donor of pre>ent grant). 


Malbaduraja.2 


Lobhuchalaka. 


^ Eapeciallj as this ‘Condapilh'’ was once in the Xizam's dorainioii^s. 5 

Bhimayasam) is noted by Sowell an ancient place: but the ^urrouudin^^ name? (lu the Indi.an Atlas, slieet *<4) 
give no help. 

“ See cote 2S below, 
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The record is a grant of the village of 3Cogaluch.u^yulu, free of tases, to the brahman 
Doneja of the Kutsita gotra at the winter solstice of a year not specified. 

TEXT.* 

First Flaie, 

1 Svasti Sri ma tarn sakalabhuvana-saihstuyama*- 

2 mana-Manavy a-sagotranaih H ariti-putranam 

3 Kausiki-vara-prasudadabdha-raiyau^m=Matri- 

4 gana-paripalitanam Sviimi-Mahjisena- 

5 pad-anudhyatauam bhagav.'in-Narayana(na)- 

6 pra&ada-saaiasadita-vara-vara[ra]hadarfa^ 

7 chchhan-^k6hana-ksbana-vathi(M)knt-arati-mandaIanain=a- • 

8 syam^-avabhrita(th8)-9nana-pavitrikrita-vapnsham=Madu- 

9 gon^la-Clialxikyftnftm kulam=ala[mjkarishnu[r*] Mudugo^du* 

Second Plate; first side, 

10 TU-Ya(va)stayyah K6ki-rAj-anuja[h*] senuui^-kri®- 

11 tya sa kshonim jug6p=apratisaaanah [l*] 

12 Chiyyftrfljftrii Yinnirjjittya(vinirjitya) grihitam Garn- 

13 da-dhvajain [|*] Ravaaorjjita-Veta- 

14 la-dhvajarii ch=asme(smai) ni(nya)vedayat [l|*J Ayddhya^- 

15 simhasana-rajya-chihnah parair=ay6- 

](> dhyO vijigishur^udhyah [i*j bhratra hy=araksha- 

Second Plate ; second side* 

17 n-nikhilan=dharitrin-nishkantakikritya sa K6kirdjah [ll^] 

18 Polak§sir=apy=aYadid=aTiujan=pratibaddha(ddha)-pat^in=a- 

19 vanta inat-pntra-pantranani=iti ssimanta-sannidhau 

20 tatrA=avayd bhupatir=avirasid=rand- 

21 shu Ramo Banamardda-nama [l*] yat-kanyikaifa 

22 charu-Chalukya-vam66 dhatt^ hridi shva^ ku lade- 

23 vatam clia [ll*] 3M[amchi-konda^‘Vishayam=man6haram Ko- 

24 ndapallim=achakram=Agatas=tatra tatra nava-sasa- 

25 ni-kritam^tam) grama-sampadain=adh(thj=anYa(nn)bhviktaTan 

Third Plate ; first side^ 

2G K6ki-rdj& vairininnirjjitya^® tat'Sutan=a[na*jmya 

27 iiripavarah tatrsvmuh Kusuinftytidliah tad-a- 

28 tmajd Bijayitak tat-sutah KusumAyu- 
20 dh6 vinitajanasrayah tat-suto VijayA- 
S () dityah tat-sutah KusumAyudhah 

SI tat-pita Malbadu-rAjah tad-anujo Ldbhacha- 

32 laka[li^'] [li^] tasyi^=?agraj6 NijjiyarAja-iiama babhuva 

33 viro d))ritabbumi'bhAram(®rah) [l] yad-anigam=alokya sa 


" Fiom tlie original plates. * Read ^siHyam^na^. 

® Probably metrical (sloka), ® Employed oonfiwedly for some word of subduing. 

’ Metre: Upajnti. 9 Bead probably 

5 Metre *. Rathoddbata. In tbe second line ochakratn is an exceptional scansion in later Sanskrit. 

Read vair^^ mrjifya, Metre : UpajAti. 
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Third JPlate ; second side* 

34 Kamad^To mauyS svayam lajjitaTau=ana£n'*^]gah [ll*] 

35 aneaa rajda srayam=AehidOvyftm babhuva 

36 virah Eusum&yudhd-yam [\*2 yadhasrareni^^^Am- 

37 bikayam^® Kumarali kula-dvay8 kirtti- 

38 dharo ranOgrah [ll*] lavanya(nya)van=indur=a—”^%dya ' 

39 tejas«tatliapi bhupam Kiisum&yTidh-akhyam [l^] risesha- 

40 ta(t6) n=aTmkaToti nityath paksha-dvaye=py=akshara- 

41 chrini'kirtti[m*] [n*] sa Kuau[ina]*yudhah=parama- 

Fourth Plate ; first side?'^ 

42 inai®-mah^svarab=paraina^brahn3anya^7 Mamcliiko^^a- 

43 vishaya-nirasino rashtrakuU'pramukham^®- 

44 katumji(bi)aas=samabya(liu)y=6ttbamsajnapayati [|]* 

45 Katsita-gofcraya Doneya^rmma- 

46 na(n5) vidava(tba?)dagai®-p^agaya utta- 

47 rAyaaa-mmit[t]e MogaIuchu(yu ?)ruvulu- 

48 nrima-grama[ih'*^] sarya'kara-pariharlkritya ma- 

49 ya dattam viditam=astu valj 

Fourth Plate ; second side^ 

50 asy«avadhayah [i^] purvatab AIunna3baka-pola-mera(re)- 

51 y-arijuna=vri(vri)kshe adhomukbe simasilab^® [i] agiieyatah Kro- 

52 TVertt vula pola-mera asvatta(ttba)-vriksbe na(?)kopa-sila(ma) 

53 silali [\] daksbinatah koravi-pola mukura-ku- 

54 nda-sima-silab [l] nairritya£ta*]h 0(?)tai(?)]u-kshetra Q] 

55 pascimatah Luvvu-sila simam [|*] vayaryatah Paid- 

56 m rum balagandi-sima-silab [l^] uttaratali Tividi-giri [|] i- 

57 sanyata[h] Narulametta-sima-silah [l*] iittarftyana(na)- 

58 nivi(mi) ttam^ruunana donamayyam muppandru 

Fifth Platt; first side* 

59 brahma nulaku-bhara nab(?aaip) huge siri niadbvasa]ab=parii- 

60 mabipati jasoa papad=apetamauasa bhuvi cba (bba)vi- 

61 bhupah ye pfilayanti mama dharmmam=idaTh samasta[m^] t^ 3 b[ani^] 

62 maya virachit6=ibjalir=§sha mudoh^^ [l'^] svadattarh paradaltam 

63 va yo bareti(ta) vasuddha(ndha)Tam sbasbtiih varabasabatranl-^ 

64 Tisbta(sbiba)yam }a( 3 d)yat'e krimi[h] bhumim yab=pratigrihna(bnA)ti 

65 yaaya bliumim prayachchhati [|] ubbau tan punyakaimanau niyatau 

66 svarggavaslnau samany6=yam dharma-setu[r] nripana(nri)iii kale kale 

67 prdaniyo bhavadbhih sarran=etam(tan) bhavinali partivendrah^^ 

68 yo bhuyo ya(ya)chate Ramabhadrah yasya yasya yada bhuta[m'^'] bbu- 

69 tasya tasya sadam=(tada)==pa(pba)lam [u] sna da ore julani oya kba bba- 

Read yathe^varen^ . I varena of course for JSitvna. Here grammar is sacrificed to metre. 

An alcshai'a is missed ; read probably anindya* 

15 The numbering of this plate is incorrect; tbe figure for having been erroneously placed on the obverse 
(side. Possibljr the mistake arose owing to the erroneous repetition of the syllable ma. 

i« Erroneously repeated ; compare note. n Read either or 

Possibly to be deciphered as °an ; in any case to be understood as oan. 

A proper name or corrupt word (vida^Aa® ?). ^ Several other corruptions of stmdHId appear below, 

wudd ? xarshasahatrdni, 2s farthivtndrin. 
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Fifth Plate; second side. 

70 rana Donamayyuru me lovajulaka 

71 luku Bbima nakn sasana jiikanda 

72 ri vi nanatka sala ta nam bunu 

73 ri ru vutti la (? d) du pattuvu u(?)du 

74 vadii pattu rajamauam = i- 

75 chclie [u^J 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail! 2^ the family of the Madugonda-Chainkyas are glorious, belonging to the gotra of the 
Mduavvas praised through all the >Yorld ; who have acquired sovereignty by the excellent favour of 
Kausiki; who have been cherished by the assembly of the Mothers ; who meditate on the feet oi 
Svumi-Mahasena ; who have tlie territories of their foes made subject to them instantly at the sight 
of the excellent sign of tlie Boar, which they acquired through tlie favour of the holy Narayana : and 
who purified their bodies by ceremonial bathings after asvamedhas. Ready to adorn this family, the 
younger brother of Kdkiraja, living at Mudugonduru, after subduing the earth protected it. 
(himself) subject to the behest of none, (L. 1*2) After winning from Chiyyaraja his captured 
Garuda-baiiner and bis Yetfila-banner mighty as Ravana, he thus announced to him: — My brother 
K6kiraja, flourishing, victorious, irresistible to his foes, bearing the insignia of royalty of an 
irresistible^^ throne, has become the guardian of the whole worLl, now that he weeded it of hi^ 
enemies. Polakesi too declared to his brethren in the 2)re3euce of his vassals that they^s were to 
support the encircling diadem of his^^ sous and grandsons, 

(L. 20) In his lineage appeared a very Rama in battles called Ranamarda, whose daughter 
tlie fair race of the Chalukyas cherishes in their heart and as a family-goddess. He came to 
the delightful region of Mamchikonda, to Kondapalli, untraversed by wheels,^7 and in hi:> turn 
enjoyed the fortune of the trjwii to which then and there a new proclamation w*a9 granted. 

(L. 26) K6kirAja, when he had conquered his foes and brought tlieir sons low, uas the chief of 
kings. His son was KusumO^yudha [I.], whose sou was Bijayita- His son was Kusuma- 
yudha [II.], a refuge to the lowly; his son was Vijayaditya; and lus, Kusumayudha [III.]. 
His father^^ was MalbadurAja, whose youngest brother was Ldbhachalaka. His eldest brother 
w'as named Nijjiyarftja, a hero who bore the burden of the w*orld. Kamadeva the bodiless god when 
ke beheld his form felt himself put to glianie, 1 trow'. That monarch liad as a son by (lii^ 
eon-;ovt) Achidovi the present KusumAyudha [IV.], fierce in battle, renowned in two races, ju:?t as 
Lord :^iva begot on xlmbika Kumara. The moon is beauteous, and biamelo''S her radiance; yet she 
follows not especially king Ku^nmayudha; for he has fair glory undimmed for ever, in one fortnight 

as in the other. 

(L. 41) This Kusumayudha [IV.], the great lord of higli brahman lineage, hereby summons 
tiie inbubitunt^ of the district of Marhehikoada, headed by tiie Jldshtrahatas. being householders, 
and thu> orders them: — ^ Be it knowni to you that I have given to the brahman Voneya of 
thr Kut-'ita-^ gotra, who has reached the furthest bliore of .... ,tlie\iIlagecalledMogaIu- 
cburuvulu on the occasion ot the wintGr solstice and liave hereby freed it of all taxes. 
[^Ibniudaries specified ; and followed by epic verses of iui].recation. The boundaries are : E. Mnnna- 
i-h.‘ka : S. E. Krovvoiui®; S. Koravi"; S. W. Otuilu (?); W. Luvvu ; N. W, Paluriiru® ; K. the 
1. il lividi; X. E. Xavulametfca.] 

See Vol. VII. 17 above, \>liere the exoohum is tho same. 

It would be tomj'ting’ to read Ay7d/o/a(-4aj, ‘throne of Oude/ and thus get a pun instead of tautolog-y. 

The phrase contains a enriou'^ mixture of urniio and dirveta. 

Or, if we read rniikr/zm fov achnkram, ' straight to Kon lapulli.* 

So the Sanskrit; but * sou ' inust a])pareiitly V>e meant; nules» Malba<iu*rAja be a title of t ijayaditya. 

Not known a gotra-name ; but doT^btl-.-sS a connection with the ri?hi Kutsa is intended. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 

3Y THE LATE PEOF. C. P. TIELE. 

{Traiuiaied by G. K. Xariman,') 

(Continued from VoL XXXI, p. 378,) 

CHAPTER II« 

Earliest History of the Zoroastrian Beligioja — Introduction — Geography, 
Ethnography, and General History of Iran. 

With the Mcdo~Persians and their near kinsmen the Baktrians or East Iranians, who for 
close on three centuries followed the Babylonians and Assyrians in the suzerainty of Western Asia, 
and who, albeit for a brief space and \^ith little success, overran Egypt and Greece, there enters ou the 
stage of universal history an Aryo-European or Indo-Germanic nation to play on it a not 
inconsiderable part. The territory it occupied in its prosperous times stretched from the Caspian Sea 
to the A raxes, and the Oxus, the sea of Aral in the Nortli, and the Hindu Kush, the table-land of tlie 
Pamirs, and the Indus and its tributaries in the East, as far as the Erj-thrian or Persian Gulf in the 
South, and Elam, Babel, and Assyria in the West. It is usually denominated Iran, t. e., the land ot 
the Iranians or Aryans, and the most important parts of which it is made up are Persia, Greater 
Media or Media Proper, Lesser Media or Atiopatane, Partlua, and Baktria, together uith the Eastern 
\j-rovinces. Elam or Susiana is, too, frequently included therein. It is, as contrasted with the fertile 
colony watered by prodigious torrents in which the Semites settled, a mountainous country 
traversed by scanty rivers, with an extremely unstable climate, — here and there, and particularly 
in the valleys, a considerably fertile but mostly ungrateful soil, wliich exacted enormous exertion from its 
children. For the greater part it is arid, an extensive waste separating the west from the east. But 
the eastern regions are distinguished by fruitfulness and a temperate clime ; while many of diem may 
be esteemed as true paradises. We shall observe that tliis nature of the lands of Iran is co-related 
not only with the manner of its inhabitants, but has also influenced the character of their religion. 
Herodotus^® extols the sagacity of Cyrus, who, to the suggestion of Artembm'es and certain others 
of the nobility for an exchange of their poor and parched haintat for a more productive and affluent 
country when it was in their power to do so, said in reply that they would then degenerate from the 
rulers into the ruled. Thus the Greeks yierceived, and may be the Persians too, that the nature of the 
soil and the climate of the country had made a shrewd, hardy, warlike race of them, a race which for 
a time dominated the civilized world. These natural characteristics are reflected in the }*rosaic, 
practical, and severely austere moral trend of the Zarathiishtrian religion. 


*9 [la thi- Chapter, whea a pair of name=; is joine'! bv a hyphen, the first indicates the At*e;>Ja and the second 
the corresponding Indian term; c-y.,in Haoma-Soma, Haoma is the-iresirt evpros^ion and Soma the answering 
Vedic equivalent. — Tr.] 

^0 Herodotus, 9, 122, [Artembares, the grandfather of this Artayctes who was hoisted aloft, wa^ the per-son who 
originated a remark which the Persians adopted and conveyed to Cyrus in these terms; “ Since Japiter has given 
the ?overeign power to the Persians, and among men, to jou, 0 Cyrix-, by overthrowing A-tyage- ; as we po.ssesa 
a small territory, and that rugged, come, lot ns remove froin thi-^ and take po-sso^sion of another, bettor. I’liere are 
many near our confines, and many at a distance. By possessing one of tlioso wo’^hali be more admired by most 
men; and it is right tliat those who boar rule shoidd do : and wfat-n .''hall we have a better opport nity than when 
we have the command of many nations and ot ail “ Asia’' ? Cyru-, having heard thr<e words, and : t admiring the 
proposal, bade them do so; but when he bade them, he warned them to prepare henceforth not to rule, but to be 
ruled over: for that delicate men apring from delicate countries, for that it is not given to the same land to 
produce excellent fruits and men valiant in war. So that the Per.,iaa9, perceiving their error, withd-ew and yielded 
to the opinion of Cyrus; and they chose rather to live in a barren country, and to command, than tc : iltivate fertile 
plains and be the slaves of others. — Tb.j 
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£fhnographi/. 

The people, after whom the land is called Iran in contradistinction to the Turanian countries, and 
?\ho rose to be the ruling' nation, bad not been always dwelling there. They gradually supplanteii 
more primitive tribes, whom they to all appearance did not hunt down, but in a great measure absorbed 
in themselves. They designated themselves Aryans, just as the Indians discriminated their own 
people by the same appellation from the rest of the masters of the Indian peninsula. In the Avesta 
uceasionally we come across Aryans and Aryan territories. The Achtemenides prided themselves on 
their being not Persians merely, sons of Persians, but also Aryans, sons of Aryans, and, as already 
remarked, the Medes, according to Herodotus, were previously called Apioi. It does not follow from 
this that the Medes were the only ones to bear the name, because the historian was unaware that other 
septs, too, laid claim to it. Even the sparse Ossites of the Caucasus, who speak an Iranian tougucr 
assume the denomination of Iron. Aryan signifies noble — those born of pure blood, the ingenui. 
Whatever the diversity of the idioms they employ, in actuality and at least originally they cc)mposed 
but one language. Its dialects fall probably into two large groups, of which one had spread from 
Afghanistan in the South over the whole East Iran and the North. To it, inter alia, belonged th^ 
idiom of the Ai^esta or the Baktrian, while the other swayed the West, that is, to speak with greater 
precision, Media and Persia. Sufficient data are by no means forthcoming to regard the Avestaic 
speech as that of Media. To judge by the names of the Medes familiar to us, this dialect need not 
have radically differed from the Persian. This conjecture is confirmed by the fact that the huge 
inscriptions which Harius Hystaspes had incised on the rock of Beliistiin, like those in Persia Proper, 
have been composed in old Persian, new Susiaii, and Assyrian or Babylonian tongues. Had the 
current language of Media been totally other than the Ferbian, he would have substituted the latter by 
the former. For the assumption tliat the second of the languages in question was Median is grounded 
on misapprehension. It is assuredly the language of Susiaua, most intimately akin to the Elamite, in 
which likewise inscriptions are preserved in two dialects, one more archaic tliaii tiie other. Now it is 
quite possible that the aborigines of Media, subjugated by the Aryans, employed a language of the 
^ame family with the Elamite; but in the time of the Acha?menides and the Aryan svipremacy it was 
unquestionably not the recognized speech of the country. The domination of Media was Aryan. 
The names of the vast majority of kings of whom Herodotus makes mention, and some of which recur 
in the old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, go to prove this. Oppert's attempts to explain the names 
]»resented by Ktesias (in lieu of those of Herodotus) by means of the Susian, i. e., the so-called 
Median, must, despite all the ingenuity expended over them, be reckoned abortive. 

In reference to religion all Iranians constituted a real unity — we leave out of account 
presumably local peculiarities, — although there is little about them wliich we know with absolute 
certitude. And in antiquity, unity of faith usually goes hand in hand with uniformity of language. 
They all adopted, if not without modifications, the Mazdayasna creed, Auramazila is to 
"Darius and his successors, as in the Acesta, the Supreme Deity, the Creator of all, notwithstanding 
their perpetual veneration along with Him of local divinities in pursuance of local tradition. And 
hovi^oever Cyrus and Kambyses, as conquerors of alien dominions, may have shaj>cd their Church 
policy, there are no grounds to warrant the supposition that they were not adorers of Mazda. The 
Magians, a Median sept according to Herodotus, w^ere for both the nationalities the sole and legitimate 
leaders of the cult ns and the guardians of religious usage. Without them no sacrificial rite could be 
validly performed. This clearly indicates that in this ri'spect the Medians were not distinguished 
from the Persians. In this regard they were differentiated from the other Iranians — at least from 
those among whom the Avesta originated. Among the latter the sacerdotal class are staled 
Atharvans, or fire-priests, a designation which Strabo still met with in Capadocia. The name of the 


[Or. Hubsohmaim contributes a dissertation on their lan^age to the Grwndri^ der Irani ichen Philologle, Ta.] 
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Magi in the sense of priests does not occur in the Avesta^^ The prevalence, however, eren in Media 
of the Zarathushtrian religion is inferable from the names of two of the most considerable kings, 
Fravartis and Uvakhshatara (Phraotes and Kjaxeres), names which both connote unmixed Mazdo- 
Zarathushtrian ideas, to wit, “ the professor” and “the ])romoter of growth.” And they undeniably 
held sway in the East and North of Iran, where lay at all events most of the lands which the first 
Fargard o£ the Vendidad enumerates as created by Ahura Mazda for his worshippers and provided 
with all blessings. Moreover, the legendary accounts transfer to Atropatene the birthplace of 
Zarathushtra. It is admitted on all hands that the service of Mazda was extended as far 
as Armenia. 

We have naturally no records of the religion of the Iranians anterior to the genesis and 
introduction of Zarathushtrianism, But that it was the same in all the tribes may be considered 
certain. The Iranians constituted one of the two septs of the Aryans, of which the Indians 
were the other. And we purpose to show that both originally were adherents of a common 
worship ; wherefrom it directly follows that the ancient religion of the Iranian tribes, apart 
from local divergences, was oue and the same, being a ramification of the more primitive 
Aryan faith. 

When and whence the Aryans immigrated into Iran, and how they diffused themselves 
over the country is, a problem admitting of no conclusive solution. At first it was held 
that the opening chapter of the Vendidad furnished a clue to it. In this catalogue of countries,^^ 
beginning with the lands of the Aryan fraternity and ending with the valleys of the Indus and 
the Rangha or Xexartes, some read a narrative of the exodus of the primordial Aryan settlers 
in Iran. Others combat this view on diverse grounds, and, inter alia^ because of the inclusion iu 
the list of mythical territories. But the latter objection is yet far fi'om substantiated. 
Aryancm Vaejo, the Aryan stem-land^ is decidedly not a fanciful region, notwithstanding that 
latterly, and also to the glossators of the Fargard^xt became a legendary land, the rendezvous of 
Ahura Mazda, Yima, and Zarathushtra — in other words, a paradise. It is a very real country 
where the weather is unendurable, and which on that account appears to have been abandoned 
of men. Subsequently the phantasy of latter-day generations came to glorify it. Varena, too, 
though we are unable to verify its site, is as much or as little imaginary as the ancient 
countries figuring iu the military annals of Egyptian and Assyrian princes, the situation of 
which is obscure to us. Nor is it to be relegated to the domain of the unreal because it was the 
theatre of the legends of Thraetona and Azi Dahaka. For in that case Babel, too, were 
a mythical city, where another passage locates Azi Dahaka’s abode. And how many myths ot* 
antiquity do not allude to actual aud extaut places ? The explanation above referred to seems 
to me not so untenable. The apparent anomaly with which the author now and again springs 
from one end of the land to another confirms me in this hypothesis. Did we bat reflect on the 
I'egions whose situation is established, we should get a clear notion of the gradual expansion of 
the nation. Issuing from Airyanem Vaejo, where colonization was first sought, the Aryans 
settle in the desolate Sughdha, or Sogdiana, and progress onward to the neighbouring Margiana 
andNisaea,^^ from the last named to Etaiaina, the Areia of the Greeks and modern Herat; thence 
to Yakereta, which is probably Kabul, and to Harakhraiti, the modern Helmend. Between 

52 The only passage, Vasna 65, 7 (Spiegel, 64, 25), where it is supposed to be found must be interpreted 
differently. See the Monograph Ov€t de Oudheid vatit Avesta, biz. 8, 

[Mill’s version of the passage is admittedly based on the Pahlavi gloss. — Tr.] 

53 [Of the sixteen lands, nine are identified with certainty. For the rest the Pahlavi commentary is onr only 

— S. B. F. IV. 1 seq. Dr. W. Geiger’s Geographaie von Iran in the Grund. Iran. Phil, is a storehouse of con¬ 
densed information and completely quotes the literature. As regards modern Persia, even iu point of geography, 
Lord Curron’a work stands pre-eminent. — Tr.] 

w Note that here we have obviously to deal with a Colony ; the Aryan land is called not Sughdha, but Gava 
which is iu Sughdha. The chapter contains more similar expressions. 

“ Nisaea is said to lie between Bakhdhi and Mouru. Literally this is not correct. May it not indicate that it 
was colonized by emigrants from both ? 
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whiles settlements were attempted in the Northern Hyrkania and the a4ventnrer8 had wandered 
forth up to Ragha. 

Next follow, to omit the unidentified Varena and Chakhra (conjectarallj both lay 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Gaspean Sea), the Hapta Hindu in the South-east, and Ragha» 
which latter, a land of inclement cold, must have occupied more northern latitudes. Be that 
as it may, the document the editor of the Fargard employed to his edifying end bears every 
trace of hoary antiqnity. It exhibits the geographical horizon of the original author in its 
entirety. His Iranian world does not e^^tend beyond, ^ledia and Persia were situate outsido 
of these limits. 


History, 

The above exposition derives corroboration from the records of the wars of the Assyrian 
kings. Several times they made incursions, and prior to the Babylonian oonqneroi’S, far into 
Media. Though they did not completely overthrow it, they pursued the object of terrorizing 
the populace by ceaseless raids and predatory inroads, and there founded sporadic colonies. 
Now well nigh all the names of the Median localities and tribes they mention have a non-Ary an 
ring about them, at any rate till the reign of Saragon II, This evidences that the bulk of the 
Aryans before the eighth century B, C. had not pressed forward so far to the west. Still we 
encounter stray exceptions. In near propinquity to the eastern border of Assyria tbeoountiy or 
the clan of Parsuas is spoken of, which appear to have dwelt east of Elam at the time of 
Senacherib. Perhaps they were the Persians, though the name might equally be an Assyrian 
disguise for the Parthavaa or Parthians. In the annals of Salamanassar II., ninth century B. G., 
he relates of a victory over a certain Artasar who lived not far from Parsua^^, and speaks of a prince 
of H ubushka, now called Data, and again Datana.^® Both names are certainly Aryan, Tiglatpiesar 
III. names as the lord of Kummukh, i. e,, Komraagene, far in the west, a Kushtaspi, in which 
uncouth expression we recognize the unmistakable Vishtaspa, Saragon II. captures in Man 
a Dayaukku, which word he considers a proper name, but which signifies a landgrave dahynka. 
A similar oversight we discover in Herodotus who calls the founder of the Median Monarchy 
Deiokes.^^ Finally, Ashurahiddan advanced up to Patischaria, Patusharra, the old Persian 
Patishuvari, and there waged war on two rulers whom he denominates Eparna and Siterpama, 
names in which occurs the Zarathushtrian idea oi frana^ the Baktrian the sacred gloria. 

Consequently, the Aryans, though settled in the east and north, appear to have but tardily 
progressed to the west and south portions of lyan, till at last they grew in puissance enough to 
establish an empire. 

According to an ancient tradition available to the Greeks, Baktris was, previous to 
the founding of the Median hegemony, a powerful principality with a tolerably advanced 
civilization. It is hard to account as history a tradition which sounds highly improbable and 
which has but a slender basis. However, it is perhaps not altogether groundless and is capable 
of being sustained by the circumstance that the Aryan at first betook himself to Baktria and 
the adjoining districts before Media and Persia owned him overlord. Since the explorations of 
the past few years the remote antiquity of c ilture has been more and more established, and 
there is little warrant to urge the impossibility of such domination here and at such an obscure 
period of the past. An undisputed precedence over otlier eastern principalities is accorded to 
Baktria in the Iranian and Indian sources. Better data witness to the existence of the Median 
dynasty, though we are not left much detail. As noted above, Deiokes, to whom Herodotus 
ascribes the founding of the empire, is in a:l probability but the title of the landgrave. The 

Black obelisk, line I"! se^., 161 and 177. By “ Aryan is meant here by no means ^'Perso-Aryan. There 
were also Aryan or Indo*Gernian Scythians whose langfnage was evidently akin partly to the Iranian, The name 
of the country of Khubushka sounds quite Scythian. 

Comp, my Babylonisch^Aisyresche Geichichte^ p. 263. 
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other names which he specifies, Phraotes and Kjaxares, are good Persian ones, and are familiar 
to ns through the inscriptions of the Achsemenides. A revolutionary under Darius claims 
descent from Uvakhshastar (Kyaxares). Another, a Mede, is called Fravertes, and names 
himself Khshathrita, while obviously he is designated Kashtaritn prince of Media in an 
Assyrian fragment,^® Presumably, Khshathrita was the last legitimate ruler of Media, and 
Astyages, whom Kabunaid, the last autocrat of Babel, dubs Ishtuvegu, a Scythian or Kimmerian 
usurper. 

It is definitely known that Astyages was vanr[uished by Cyrus, and that his own army delivered 
him up to the Persian conqueror. With Cyrus the stock of the Persians in the first half of the sixth 
century B. C. assumed paramount power. The Persian dynasts, who, after Hakhamanishya, then- 
ancestor, were known as the Acbsemonides, were, it would seem, till now under the subjection of the 
Median rulers. But while the power of the Medes rapidly declined on account of the incuTsions and 
occasional government of the Scythians, hardy Aryan clans hailing from the Korth, the Persian might 
constantly increased. Since the time of Gishpis (Teispes) they possessed themselves of Elam, which had 
previously received from Asurbanipal its coui^-de-grace, and thenceforward assumed, by preference, 
the style of princes of Anzan, at the same time^® that they were the regents of Persia as well. Cyrus 
the Great, second of the name, the third according to some authorities/^ was the first king of kings 
of Persian lineage, who, not content with the homage of all Iranian nations, annexed Lydia to the 
Asiatic possessions of his empire, and reduced by his victorious arms the whole of West Asia. The 
sovereignty remained from this time in the hands of the Acha^menides. But after the death of 
Kambyses IL, the sou of the Great Cyrus, and of the pseudo-Smerdes, Bardia, and of Gaumata, 
the Maglan, the dynasty was transferred with Darius, Daravusli, son of Hystaspes or Yishtaspa, 
the younger branch. More than once the successor to the throne was not a lineal descendant but 
a distant kinsman of the preceding sovereign, and one who waded through blood to the sceptor. Tlii;^ 
formidable empire, however, despite its bad government, would not so soon have fallen to pieces, had 
the genius of the general Alexander to cope with a Cyrus or a Darius, son of Vishtaspa, and “the 
lances of Persian manhood/’ of which Darius boasted that they had reached far and wide, not been 
committed to the charge of an incompetent and vainglorious despot, who, too pusillanimous to die on 
the battlefield, was assassinated by one of his own satraps. Witli his fall commenced a new era, not 
only for the people at large, but likewise for the religion he had professed. The alien hegemony wa- 
not propitious to the native faith. Its renaissance was inaugurated with the ^i^^e of the Parthianliou>c, 
which was Iranian. And this religious revival was consummated under the Sassanidea. But that lie- 
outside the province of out present research. The historical outline we have presented, and which was 
(Uir objective, must suffice for a background to the evolution of Zarathushtrian religion down 
t-o Alexander. But before we embark on the latter exposition, we have to examine the soil into 
which the religion struck roots — to inquire (to put it differently) on what anterior worship it 
w'as superposed, 

2. The East Iranian Religion. 

Of the religion out of which Zarathushtrianvsm was evolved, or at least which it super¬ 
seded, we are left neither original records nor direct accounts. And yet it is possible to pictun* 
to ourselves its features, collocating for comparison the religious conceptions and usages of 
the cognate tribes and establishing their common traits. The Iranian's next-of'kin in religion is the 

In another Aasj'rian text he is called town-bailiff of Karkas^i, and with him is mentioned Mamitiarsu, the 
town-bailiff of the Medes. Comp, my Babylon.yr, Geschichte, p. 334 sey., and especi illy p. 336, note 1. 

In my paper on Het land Anzao — Ansan (Leyden, 1894) I have endeavoured to establish that Anzan or 
Ansan here signifies the part of Elam in which lay the capital of Susa. It is well known that this city was the 
favourite residence of Persian monarohs. 

^ Ndldeke who infers this from Herod. 7 j 11. I think that Herodotus presents as one the genealogies of 
Xerxes and of Cyrus, and places them both by mistake one after the other. See his Persischen Oesrhichtey 

p. 15. [These valuable essays have been contributed in an English version to the £ncydv^cedia Briiannica. — Te. ' 
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Indian. Boili are the two enormous ramifications of a people which distinguished itself from 
its neiglihours hy the a2»pellafion of Aryan betokening its superiority to them. The languages which 
the two peoples spoke bear closer affinity than any others of the Arvo-European or Indo-Germanic 
family of languages to which they belong, especially with reference to their primitive structure. 
Grammar and vocabulary, phraseology and declension, accord to a degree which compels us to derive 
them from one and the same antique tongue. Indians and Iranians, then, employed of yore 
one language which may be^t be christened Aryan, or, if the term should cover the whole family, 
the East Iranian. x\nd it directly follows that they at one time dwelt in immediate vicinity, nay, in 
the self-same locality, and composed but one nation. Where this has been the case we need not 
inquire hero. All manner of cnniecture-^ have been advanced and advocated, but not one has till now 
won universal concurrence. We would have had to be satisfied with the answer “somewhere in 
Asia/’ but for the theory which some have enunciated of the European origin. But for ns the 
problem is of subordinate significance. Suffice it to know that Iranian and Indian have been one 
folk. This postulate will elucidate the striking harmony in their tone of religions thought and will 
Iieljj ns exhibit the salient characteristics of their common creed, so far as the vestiges thereof 
bequeathed to us render the task feasible. It is not germane to our purpose to retrograde 
still backward and to propound the question wdietlier the entire race w’hich comprehended the Asiatic 
or East Iranian and kindred peoples constituted whilom a unity not linguistic alone but religious 
as well. 

But first of all we stand face to face with the suggestion, w’hich seeks to ascertain if what¬ 
ever of religious basis the two peoples share in comuion cannot be looked upon as the consequence of 
a reciprocal intercourse, that is, as concepts and customs which they adopted the one from 
the other. And as a matter of fact this assumption has been made to explain all the instances 
of consonance in mythology and cult, in tlie names of deities and rites, and thus the nugatory results 
of the science of comparative religion and mythology are demonstrated, the whole structure 
erected by the latter with so much iugenuity and erudition crumbling to the ground. Sound 
strictures these capable of demonstrating the extravagance of the comparative method and the 
vindication of other methods of exposition, which latter in many a case strike the right nail 
on the head. 

It is a pity, however, that the new theory falls into exactly the same insularity as the older 
one and stultifies itself by its extravagance. However that may be in general, borrowing 
is out of the question in onr particular instance. It may be urged the Iranians and the Indians 
were something more than cognate ; they resided in the closest proximity. Their bounds 
merged into each other at the Indus. Afghaiii>tan affoials an apt illustration. The language 
of this country is Pashtn. We are justified to number it among the Iranian dialects ; and 
yet It so abounds with Indian ingredients that many a scholar has set it down as an 
Indian dialect, or at any rate an independent tongue very nearly akin to the Iranian. 

Vv hat holds good of language, may not that have been true of religion in the earlier 
cent Hides ? There is nothing intrinsically to militate against the possibility. But actually it is 
precluded. To indicate the most important objections alone: The common traits they disclose, 
Inun the religious standpoint, are not of the essence ; at least they have no bearing on 
tile more prominent concej)tions of the several system?. They relate to the elements allowed on 
sulferance or those re-admitted after resistance. The points of contact, even when scrutinised 
individually, point to what we must regard as survivals of a bygone age. And these relics 
again, when separately examined in either religion, show that they have developed inde- 
peiKicutly and peculiarly. Tiiey are at the same time in unison and apart from each other toto 
caelo. Mutual adoption wmuld have involv^ed, on the part of the Iranians, the assimilation 
of Indra and Agui; on the part of the Indians the absorption of Ahura Mazda and Vohumano. 
but Ahura Mazda and Vohumano have remained unknown to the Indians; and as for Indra, 
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to the Iranian he is of the realm of the evil. What most claims our attention is that there is 
so much that is the same in the two creeds, but which in spirit and nature is wholly antagonis¬ 
tic, standing poles apart. In respect of one point we are doubtful, namely, touching the 
Haozna-Soma worship. The service of Soma in the Indian cult is a cardinal circumstance, but is 
so only in the later stage of Zarathushtrianism. It is nowhere alluded to in the Gathaic litera¬ 
ture. The evident inference, consequently, is that a feature which takes a principal rank 
in the oldest document of a people, and which rises to importance at a subsequent period 
in another, is a loan from the former to the latter. Additional force is lent to the 
deduction when we remember that Haoma does not play anything like so prominent a part among 
the Iranians, which it enjoys among the Indians; that the Indians have dedicated one entire 
mandala of the Rig-Veda to it in its form of Pavamana ; that its votaries, Indra foremost, indulge 
in boundless potations of the beverage, winding up with larceny and mortal fracas; and that 
they have an inexhaustible dictionary of its honorific epithets and a vast number of compounds, 
one of whose components is represented by Soma. The Iranians, on the contrary, are 
poor in this respect, less lavish, sparing even to parsimony in conferring titles on Haoma. To 
the Soma-imbibing Indians we find no parallel in the Avestn. It at the same time merits atten¬ 
tion that in the solitary passage in all the Gathaic texts where Haoma is mentioned, in the later 
addendum to the Yasna Kaptanjhaiti^^ we simultaneously come upon the Atharvans or Fire-priests 
‘‘ who come from afar.” All this tends to make one suspicious as to the Soma-Haoma doctrine 
and as to the cult of it being the relic of the East Aryan epoch. It is indubitable that the East 
Aryans were acquainted with an immortalizing drink, for we find it among the Iranians, and it 
is equally traceable to the old xAryan or Indo-Germanic age. The myths and customs under 
consideration are at once ancient and universal. Their vestiges can be traced even to the non- 
Aryans. I am speaking only of the peculiar shape with which they are invested in the Soma- 
Haoma latria, and this form I am inclined to set down as comparatively later. Again, I am 
not of opinion that the Iranians adopted the Haomo direct from the Vedic Indians, and that 
“the Atharvans who came from afar” proceeded from the opposite bank of the Indus. It were 
then not so fundamentally divergent in its agreement with Soma, nor would it have been 
evolved so independently in Iran. And in that case it were not easy to differentiate it 
from Indra and Tvvahstra. In ail probability the parent-land of the Haoma-Soma worship has 
to be sought on the Iranian river Harakhvaiti, whence it would disseminate itself east, north, 
and westward. In the name Sarasvati, then, which was bestowed by the Vedic Indians on the 
invisible stream between the Indus and the Ganges and on the hanks of which they originally 
settled, we would have to look for a reminiscence of the holy river in whose vicinity the pecnliar 
cult arosc.®^ 

We now pass on to give a conspoctus of the religion of the East Iranians, of the yet 
in'separate Indians and Iranians. 

If they had still clung* to a goodly number of animi'^tic ideas and usages, nevertheless 
their religion was dicidedly polytheistic. The beings they invoked they addressed by a 
variety (d honorific epithets: — The celestials {deva — daeva), the spirits (Asura — Aliura), the 
affluent donors or lot-dispensers {^hhnga, — h'lgha^ hag-i), the revered {jjfrJnta — Of these 

appellations the first two are of the most frequent occurrence in both the creeds; the last two 
are perhaps more in vogue in one edan than tlie other. Two of tliese, dri'a and hkaga^ 
were current even prior to the East Iranian period, the first being very general, the second at 
least among the Slav people. Asura has its counterpart in the old Xorse Asen, while Yajata is 
a congener of the Greek dytos. 


l asna, 42, 5, 

62 This coincides with Hillebranfit’s conjecture-, J^ede^che Mtjtholojie^ I. 100. But all his hypotheses cannot 
>'e accepted. 
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The diviaitiies were nature-gods, and the sagacity and science with which men credited 
them must have been taken, to a large measure, for sorcery or a sort of snpernatnral wisdom 
not to be acquired in the way of ordinary meditation, a special divine endowment which none 
but the elect of humanity shared with the heavenly existences. But when these intelligences 
are credited with a beneficent government (suhshatra — huhkshathra) and are styled self- 
willed {sajosha — hazaosha'), therein resides the germ of a belief in a definitely-ordained world. 

At the head of the supernal world stand seven supreme spirits. And it is not without 
reason that the seven Adityas of India are thought to answer to as many Amesha Spentas of 
Iran. We say not without reason because the fignre remains constant, notwithstanding the 
objection that at times more than the well-known seven mentioned by Plutarch are reckoned, 
and that all the deities recognized as Adityas in the aggregate transcend the number. An 
enormous importance attaches to this sacred number in both the I’eligions. To illustrate our 
claim by a few out of numerous examples, the Indian equally with the Persian divides the 
teiTestrial sphere into seven continents, the dwipas of the one, the Keshwaras of the other; seven 
sacred rivers which are not to be distinguished from the seven tributaries of the Sarasvati: 
seven sacred minstrels (Saptarshi) of the Indians, whom the Iranian depicted in the seven stars 
of Ursa Major (Haptoirenga), and diverse symbolical, ritual operations in which the number 
recurs again and again. The number is both ancient and priraival, invested with religious 
sanctity by both. It has its prototype again in the celestial world. The Zarathushtrian 
reformers added to the number their supreme spirits, inclusive of Ahura ISIazda, but simul¬ 
taneously replaced a couple of them by others, thus keeping to the original figure. The Indians 
styled them the sons of Aditi ; but reckoned among them likewise Varuna and Mitra and 
Aryaman, and filled the remaining places at pleasure mostly by personification of abstractions. 
Now it happens that Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman are precisely divinities of a category other 
than the one which appertains specially to the Vedic mythology and which are revered most in 
the Vedic period. Varuna, at any rate, takes more after a Semitic than an Aryan god. In his 
capacity of sovereign and lord of all (Sainraj) and conti'oller of the moral system of the world 
is he the dispenser of precious blessings, but he is at the same time feared as the judge of all 
transgressions which are brought to his knowledge, however concealed they remain from the 
eyes of others. To the Iranian, Mithra is principally the avenger of violated faith and the 
redoubtable guardian of pledge or truth, or compact. In the Vedic pantheau the deity is 
not in her element. Miti^a recedes in the background, and, as a nature-god, is supplanted by 
Indra and others. Only in conjunction with Varuna, with whom she forms a Dyad {(Ivandva)^ 
she retains something of her importance. Aryaman appears rarely alone in the Rig-VediXy 
much oftener in company of Varuna and M’dra or with one of them or with one or more of the 
rest of the Adityas, but most commonly with the two first named, and once as forming an 
intimate triad.®^ Mitra and Aryaman are synonyms and properly connote * friend ’ and ‘ bosom 
friend/the second ofteno't in the seu^e of ‘friend of the bridegroom/ napa. wfixfuos^ and this 
signification is yielded both in the Veda and the Are-^tu, Accordingly there is adequate 
ground to claim the inclusion of the three among the seven highest in tlie East Aryan period. 
The Zarathushtrian reformers elevated others to their position andallotted to Mitra and Aryaman 
a place outside of the seven. Mitra was the potent divinity’ of lu mi nation, thrust back in the 
Gathic period, but so intertwined with the popular beliefs that in a subsequent age he was of 
necessity I'einstated among the Zarathushtrian Yazatas. His office it was to befriend and 
succour the faithful in fight, and he vras, as we saw, protector of Veracity and Justice. Aryaman, 
whose presence the fraternity desiderate, perhaps was, as the name leads ns to surmise, the 
guardian genius of the Aryan nation, the promoter of their prosperity and the cherisher of 


Big-Veda, YII. 38, 4. Bergaigne, Relegion Vsdigue, III. 98, and note to p* [The Ai'esla form of the g’od 
i'= Mithra, the Vedic form being Mitra. — 
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their fertility. And perhaps we may descry in Varuna the celestial reflex and god-head of the 
Ling, in Mitra that of the contumacious nobility, and in Aryaman that of a loyal populace. 

For, that Yaruna is of the cycle of the East Aryans reposes on a well-founded hypothesis. 
We may leave it undecided whether he was so early adored under that appellation or whether 
this designation is still older and is connected with the Greek Uranos. The first alternative 
has the weight of greater probability. We believe that the personified abstraction which passes 
under the name of Yarnna in the Yedic times is more primival than the religions, either Yedic 
or Avestaic. So its absence among the Iranians is tolerably explicable. Such as embraced the 
Zarathushtrian creed were unable to place another supreme deity in juxtaposition with Mazda 
Ahura, the omniscient Abura, In the new scheme Yaruna is superseded by a god, who is his 
equal in several respects, and who, similarly to him, is Ahura (Asura) par excellence, Yaruna 
among the Indians was so intimately associated with the ethical and phenomenal world (which 
they denoted by the word rta) that he to a certain extent coincides with the latter, so much so 
that not without a show of reason is he characterized a personification of rfa. Analogously, 
Ma^da is as good as identical with Asha, the Iranian parallel of rfa, whom the Zarathushtrians 
have also in a manner personified. Again, as Mitra is associated with Yaruna in the Veda, so 
too is Mitra with Ahura in the younger Avesta^^^ It is neither proved nor probable that this 
Ahura is another being than Ahura Mazda. There is equally meagre evidence for the sup¬ 
position that the highest God of Zarathushtrian system has supplanted Dyaus®^ (who is com 
spicuous by his absence among the Persians), but was not able to supersede the celestial deity 
Yaruna. On the contraiy, he unites in himself the importance of both who both are many 
times curtly styled Asura. But in most aspects Ahura Mazda is in unison w ith Taiuna, Dyaus 
is a most primiveel nature-god dating back to anti-East Aryan times. In the Veda he occupies 
a place in the dogma, but in the liturgical exercitatiou he has sunk into nonentity,^® Not, 
however, that Mazda Ahura is distinguishable from Varuna-Asura only by name. Mazda is a 
creation of the Zarathushtrian protestantism. But they are too similar the one to the other 
for both to be simultaneously adored ; and thus Yaruna had to yield. When latterly Mitra 
was transferred from the popular creed to the Zarathushtrian scheme of religion, he could not 
remain conjoined with Varuna, but must stand in the same relation to Mazda which formerly 
he occupied with regard to Yaruna.®^ 

Recently the hypothesis has been assailed which imputed to the Indo-Iranian the loan of the sacred 
number seven from the Semites, and which sought to explain the figure by a reference to nothing 
more than the sun, moon, and the five planets. Varuna (and Ahura Mazda ?) was supposed to be the 
moon, Mitra the sun, the remaining five the real or apparent minor luminaries.®^ This theory gives 

In the dual number and in different cases, 

Fas-na, I. 11. 

[Mill notes, *S, JH. XXXI. 199 : The star Jupiter has been called Ormuzd by the Persians and Armenians, 
and it may be intended here, aa stars are next mentioned, but who oan fail to be struck with the resemblance to the 
Mitra-Yaruna of the Rtg-Feda. Possibly both ideas were present to tho composer. — Te. ] 

l asna, II. 11. 

FasTif, 10, 113. 

[This passage is remarkable as showing the struggles of tho faithful with the unbelievers : may Mitra and 
Ahura, the high gods, come to us for help when the poniard lifts up its voice aloud, when the nostrils of the horses 
quiver when the strings of the corns whistle and shoot sharp arrows ; then the brood of those 

whose libations are hated fall smitten to the ground, with their hair torn off [S. B. A. XXIII. 148-49). — Tr.] 

Atd, in Herod. I. 131, is the accusative of Zfuy, not of Dyaus. Herodotus means to express Ahura Mazda. 

The view here opposed is advanced by P. von Bradke, Dyatts Amra, Ahura Mazda uud die Asuras : Halle, 1885. 

"With reference to the whole problem, consult H. W. IVallia, The Coswoyouy of the Hiy-T'eda, p. ICO — about 
Rta and Varuna, ih hi. p. 12. See A Hillebrandt, Mitra nyid Vanina; Bohenherger, Ver Altindische Gott Varuna 
nach den Liedern des Rig^ Veda, 1893. Spiegel, who first in his Erayiischen AltertJiumskuude accepted the original 
unity of the Amesha Spentas and Adityas. has latterly receded from his position. C/. Die Arische Periode uud ?bre 
Zustdnde ; Leipzig, 188“, p. 19, and comp, C. Harlez, Les Origine^ die Zoroasiriamsme. Tho text will show that 
I am unable to second the latest theories, 

Oidenberg, Die Releg ion des Vala, pp. 185 and 193 sea^ See my notice of it in the Theol, Tigdsche, 1895. 
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rise to serious doubts. The connection of the seven revolving heavenly bodies with the seven most 
exalted divinities is not so ancient as is supposed, and their identification has never been made out. 
Seven highest gods existed much earlier. Besides, the number is not Semitic by origin. It is Snmeric ; 
and in all probability it is an idea as much belotiging to the Sumerians as the pre-Semitic nations of 
West Asia. The sacred number of the Semites was three and also four, but their holiest was the 
product of the two or twelve. These they discarded in favor of the Sumerian seven, and probably the 
East Aryans, too, were indebted for it directly to the Sumerian. It of a truth remarkable that to 
the Aryans or Indo-Gerraans the number seven has had little import. And the Aryans or the 
Indo-Germans came in contact neitiier with the Sumerian nor with the Semites. 

Beyond these seven, the East Aryans had withal other divinities, the win 1-god Vayu, the belli¬ 
gerent god of heaven, the dragon-smiter Vrtrahan, who reappears among tlie Indians as 
liidra and revives among the Persians as the genius of triumph, Verethraghna, and who is not always 
distinct from Tishtar (the latter’s identification with the star Sirius cannot be aboriginal) : and 
Armaiti who is represented in the Veda and the Avesti as the divine 2)ersonification of piety and the 
head of the material world, and whom Zarathushtrians received among the satellites of Ahura 
Mazda, but who is not reckoned iu India among the Adilyas.®^ Dyaus, too, must have been 
worshipped, otherwise the Vedic Indian would i^ot have preserved tlie memory of him. 

There are unmistakable marks whicli point to the cognisance of Ea^t Aryans with demi-gods 
or heroes, if many of them were not already deities, wdm at a buh^e(pient age were degraded in rank, 
1?liis fate may have befallen Trita Aptya or d’raitana, tli<> Thrita or Thraetona AtJiwya of the 
originally the same water-god, or rather tiie god of light eontending in the heavenly waters ; witness 
the rosemllance of tlieir names and ilte cdiango of thoir rules. And a like fall was not impossibly 
oxperiem-ed b}^ othors of tlie iieavenly beiitgs. To tlie minor divine creatures belong Manu, the 
lumiferous god and father of mankind, of \shoui the V^■(la has a vivid recullection, and the Aresta 
a fainter (Uie in iManu^-Chithra : Yarna, in a measure u duplicate of the preceding, wdioni Yima 
he wholly ousted in the Are^iff, — a mythical king of the primordial humanity since perished, and lie* 
judge of the dead ; Krea-Lva-Keresaspa, the van<(uisher cd' munsters like Tliraetona, and mentioned 
liis smi in the legend ; finally, Krblianu-Kcresani, the archer who watches over the ambrosia and 
di.-cliargt*- liis darts at liim wdn. would rifie the for humanity.*° Be-ides, the much older and 

nnivevsallv -pread legends wdiich Ilorodotu-^ transfers to Pyrns tlie Great mu^t fdready at this period 
have a^'-iimod the shape they ]ireseut to the Indian and the Iranian. Furthermore, holy minstrels 
'^ages were spoken of as a class of seers or sorcerers (Kavi, Kavya, Kavan), who were endowed 
with supernatural prescience, anil from which claS'< the later Persian tradition has derived an entire 
line of sovereigns. Of these were the fcajfieut Ushana^ (Kara Usa or Usadhan), his son-in-law Yayati, 
and Ifi^ grandson Sushrava^ (Uusravangh), The Iieliaus recognize Gsliaiias as the mag'ician 
ju’eceptor of the A suras, he w'lio forged weaj)ons for Soma and Inclra and wlio awakes the dead. VVitli 
the Iranian'^, he d<->iriinates the demons and makes an un^'uccessful attempd at a fournev to heaven, 
ddii^ journey the Indians attribute to Yayati. Husnivangha i^; the prince of adventurers, and, in 
Iran, avenges the death of hi^ grandfather on the Turanian miscreant Franrasc. The basis of this 
folklore mu't have lain in a period preceding tlie East Aryan, that is, in old Aryan times, for we are 
sp'‘iitaneously put in mind of Daedalus and MTelaud the smith,If such cunning* wizards were 
reverenced, there were others, fabulous male enchanters called Yatus, whose machinations men 

The furm of the name in the Xresta is Armaiti, hut the metre teaches that it mnst have been pronotmeed, also, 
Aramaiti in the GatJias. Tlic traditional aiprnifioaiiee of the word i? m two places in the Rig-Veda ,as in the Avesta^ 
‘‘ the earth.” It i-, not relevant here if this interpretation of Sayaua is correct. It only shows that people still held 
fast to this sen'SQ even in India. 

About the Veilic Puramdlii and the Avestaic Parondi or PArendi, whose identity has been doubled by man^g 
and, among ethers, by Spiegel, Die Arlsche Peri ode, p. 208 seg., compare Pischel in the Vedische Siudien, I. 205, who 
holU them to be identical and explains as the '* fruitful.” Tradition accords her dominious over the shades. 

Iloth in Z, D. M. 0?., II. 22J. 

Spiegrd, Beiirdge, IV., II and Arische Periode, pp. 281-287. 
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dreaded, noxious spirits Druhas (Av. Drnjas), the spirits of meudacitj, and perhaps also the Danaras, 
fiendish demons who laid snares for man on all sides. Their craft was black magic, a terror to men, 
and for which they invoked the succour and protection of gods and heroes, but particularly the help 
of the aforesaid sages. The palm of satanity was assigned, as is evident from the honorific epithet of 
Vrtrahan-Yerethraghna mentioned above, and which is found among both the peoples, to Yrtra the 
fiend, the exponent of the might of darkness. We cannot claim with absolute positiveness that the 
conflict of light and darkness, between the protectors of humanity and their foes, was not merely 
mythical and religious, but bore the ethical significance of victory of truth over falsehood and deceit, 
of right over wrong. The characters of the foremost gods, pre-eminently Yaruna and Mitra, go to 
countenance the supposition. And it is certain that the East Aryans venerated their dead as valiant 
opponents of cruel spirits (Shurasas^ Surao) and as the righteous ones (ytavanas^ashaonish) and 
believed that they tasted of the heavenly water conferring immortality. 

The concord in the cult of the Indians and the Iranians, characteristic divergences of the 
religions notwithstanding, shows that the germs thereof are traceable to the East Aryan 
period. The cardinal or central point in the cult was, among both, the fire. Only the 
great fire-god of the Indian bears another name than that of the Iranians. The former name it 
Agni, the latter Atar. The name Agni is an archaic word, as witness the Latin ignis^ But 
it is more. It designates likewise an ancient Aryan deity ; compare Ogiin, the name of the 
Slav or Wendish god of fire. Why it has been extinct among the Iranians can no more be 
determined; nor do I feel called upon to hazard a guess. They had in common other ancient 
names of fire and of a sort wdiicli never could have denoted fire as such. One was apam-napat, 
the offspring of water, and Narashansa —■ Nairyosangha, w'hich is usually understood to imply 
laud of men,’' the eulogized of By apam-nnjmf is doubtless meant the lightning 

dazzling out of the clouds, the medium between heaven and earth, god and humanity. Xara- 
sbansa is equally a messenger of the deity, in which capacity Nairyosangha figures in the 
A vest a. But before all, bis being the same existence with whom the blest abide in heaven is 
an illuminating circumstance."^ He is, perhaps, a kind of and liis appellation 

must be interpreted as “he w’ho rules over men, the human habitants of heaven.'’ However 
that may be, the Iranian god of flames has been called Atar from immemorial antiquity — a name 
which became obsolete with the Indian, wdiilst derivatives of it continued to occur. One of these 
derivatives is Atharvan, fire-priest, which is the Iranians' usual and universal name for priest, 
but with the Indians as applied only to the primitive mythical servants of fire wdio brought 
the element down from the heavens. The fourth Veda is called after it. This At/iarva Vtda 
is, as a collection, the youngest, but is the least advanced so far as religions evolution is con¬ 
cerned. Take all this in connection with the impossibility of explaining"® the word as such 
out of Iranian languages, and the inference is apparent that the denomination of the fire-god 
most in vogue in the East Aryan period was Atar. and that of its priest Atharvan. Naturally, 
all the myths which relate to the heavenly fire and the deity presiding over the elera'^nt ■—■ its 
origin, its miraculous potency and blessings, the stealing of the celestial fire, vhich the gods 
would preserve from men — how ancient so ever, and however universally disseminated, are 
posterior to the ceremonies observed at its ignition, renewal, and perpetual continuance. The 
ceremonies primarily constituted no cult of fire regarded as a divine existence, but were mystic, 
magical operations which did not grow into a cult till fire bad attained to the dignity of one 
of the superior powers and its effects were held to influence celestial phenomena as well. And 
both the peoples have conserved somewhat of its original character in the sacrifices to fire. 


73 Vendidad, 19, 31 

Bergaigce perceives in the name the prayer, literally, “ the formula of men, ” which is not in keeping with 
the Iranian or the East Aryan god’s character. 

75 Some derive it from ad, to eat, adtar, the eater, the devourer, which at least is not impossible. 
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The Indians and Iranians lived in the closest proximity, yet borrowing and imitation on 
part of either are out of the question with reference to fire-worship. This service has 
unfolded itself among each of the folks so independently and peculiarly, the legends associated 
herewith have been developed on such independent lines, that they defy the explanation of 
mere borrowing. Each instance of similarity must be considered as arguing that the cult was 
remarkable, even at the epoch of their first existence, for the special veneration of fire. It is, 
as we saw, somewhat otherwise with the Soma worship. We very much doubt that Soma, the 
god who derived his name from the intoxicating beverage which was extracted from a plant, 
and which was diluted with honey, milk, and water, in order to be consecrated to the deity — 
a drink which was indulged in to intoxication—was an East Aryan god, and that the rite was 
then in common practice. But our scepticism refers to this particular form or phase alone. 
The East Aryans were unquestionably acquainted with a hallowed spirituous liquor, of what¬ 
ever description and name, a counterpart of the celestial draught conferring immunity from, 
death yclept Amrta, which means ambrosia. This designation the Indians repeatedly bestow 
upon Soma. The sacred twins Haurvatat and Ameretat represent the food and the drink of 
the denizens of heaven to the Iranians, and, in fact, are a personification of them. The most 
ancient mythical priests, the Indian Vivasvat, Yama, Trita Apatya, probably belonged 
originally to the same class and were subsequently converted into the devotees of Soma, while 
in Iran, Vivanghat, Yima’s father, Thrita and Athwya were the oldest adorers of Haoma. But 
so early as the East Aryan era this beatific inebriation was not unknown. In it the unsophis¬ 
ticated natural man beheld a new and loftier life, invigoration of heart and energy, superhuman 
inspiration, but, before all, a way to prevision, prescience, and wisdom transcending human 
faculties. The term which they employed to express this mental condition, mada (Av. Madha),^* 
lias, with but a slight modification, the like significance for both the nations, and hence it cannot 
but have been in rogue at the time of their co-inbabitance. 

It goes without saying that the latria of fire and the worship of the drink of immortality a? 
a divine existence, and the magical operations appertaining to it, did not originate first in the Ea^t 
Aryan period. Without having recourse to the maze of comparative mythology one may take it for 
demonstrated that both the form^ of the cult date from auterior times. Even though not a few of 
the corresponding features which the mythologists flatter themselves to have discovered in all Aryan 
or IndO'Germanic fables,"^ relating to the god of fire and the celestial potion, are not free from 
suspicion and objection; there remains a good deal which has been positively established and which 
points out that the roots of these concepts and customs lie deeper than in the Indo-Iranian stratum. 
There is no dearth of indications permitting the assumption that the existence of these forms of the 
cults extend beyond the Aryan world and warranting tlie conjecture that the worship of Dionysos, 
a divinity of fertility and of higlier life as the consequence of a supernal beverage, has emanated from 
the Semites, or that even they Iiad it a loan from a preceding civilization. Let us not, however, 
trench upon this far removed region. PTere we have only to exhibit that both the cults constituted 
blit one form among the East xVryans, and tliat it has prolonged its terra of life into the Indian and 
Iranian ages^ though it ]ia< had a development proper to itself in each people and has by consequence 
heen subjected to alterations. 

In the sacrifice the central point was the prayer, the spoken word. The priest is called the 
'‘invoker, the supplieatoi’, which designation is retained in the Indian hoir,'^^ Iranian zaotar. 

This word occurs .ts early as ;ii the G^thcn. The traditional interpretation of it is ‘^sagacifcy,’^ “knowledg'e,^’ 
hut it can only mean the ■='npernatural “ science which results from the inspiration consequent upon the intoxicat* 
ins drink. As for madhu, sweet/’ — German rAeth, En^dish “mead’* — which is employed to signify Soma as 
well as honey and wine, it iy either another word, or, according to Weber {Vedische Beiirage in $itz, Ber. dt*' A\ 
Ak^d. Berlin, 1894, j;), 13 the bume word used only latterly in this sense. 

Kimn, Die H-^rahkau/t d?'- wid des Goit&YtAanks hsi den IndAgermdneii. 

‘6 Hoit can bo dorired from to pour out (sacrificial drink), as also from htJ, to express, to pray, and the 
latter agrees with the primary meaning of the term for priest. 
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And both the folk have from the remote past, when they were one people, preserved a 
variety of technical expressions along with these names, — terms connected with the invitation to 
the offering, the presents and their bestowal, the axioms, the prayers, the hymns^ the adoration and 
glorification of ethereal existences, the consecrated water, the operation of the sacrifice and the physical 
state in which they must be conducted. So much as the very quaint views like a belief in the 
purificatory virtue, in a religious sense, of the urine of cattle which were necessarily sacred animals 
from immemorial antiquity, and the solicitude with which the desecration of fire and water was avoided 
are alike shared by the Indian and the Iranian, which shows that they have been transmitted from the 
ages of their unity. 

But the result of the greatest moment of a comparison of the two religions is that the East 
Aryans must have already built a community, a community invested not witli a national alone, but 
with a very definite religions character also. Provisionally, men were admitted into the creed 
immediately after birth with certain rites. But when the neophyte liad attained to years of discretion, 
and was brought up to his proper status, lie was initiated. The symbols of the initiation were 
a sacred girdle and a cord. The mental training which qualified a man to be a member of the order 
is concentrated in one word, which has no exact equivalent in our language, and all the various shades 
of its meaning it is impossible to convey through a single word in another tongue. It comprises all 
that is becoming, befitting, in conformity with, the community, and at the same time in an exalted sen-^e 
connotes what with reference to the fraternity is righteous, erect, equitable, holy. It is applied to 
<)!>5ervauce of religious o}>ligations, to obedience, to pre^jcriptive u^ages."^ An unprejudiced investiga¬ 
tion of tlie word requires the recognition of its two-fold import in the Veda as well as the Ave^^ttu 
And it is not improbable that early in the East Aryan period it bore, along with an ecclesiastical, an 
ethical sense or significance. 

3. The causes of the diversity of the Indian and the Iranian religions, 
notwithstanding their common descent. 

"We endeavoured in the preceding section to give a cursory sketch of the East Aryan faith, 
leasing our delineation on the relics to be met with in the Indian and Iranian religions, which prove 
that these two have sprung, if mediately, from the former. The coincidences cannot be fortuitous, 
and so they admit of no other explanation save that of sameness of origin. But we shall not 
call it into question that the Vedic and the Avesta religions are crmspicuously divergent in respect 
of their peculiar dogma, their cliaracter, with regard to tlieir cult, and in point of their (*thics. The 
problem before us is ; wlierein lie the causes of this vast dissimilarity in their common lieritage ? 
Nay, dissimilarity i^ too weak and inadequate an expression. The religions are diametrically opposed. 
To the devout Zarathushtriaii those beings are evil genii winuii the Brahman adores, the Vedic 
ritual of Soma offering a revolting onjif, the Brahman’s cremation an abominable <acrilege to tb»j 
sacrosanct fire, his re:luse life in solitary contemplation, a repudiation of the grand law of practical 
activity which sanctifies tlie earth and cripples the might of the demons. Whence thi< shar]> 
contrast ? The au'^wer which suggests itself at the first hlu^h is that tlie making or the formation 
of the two religious is different; nor is the solution incorrect. The Vedic religion has sprung, that 
is, has liy degrees evolved itself under the influence of tlie leading families ami Brahmanic schools 
out of the materials of the East Aryan religion. It is the organization of the peculiar form which 
the latter assumed when its profos'jors settled in new jdaces of habitation and saw themselves encircled 
by the representatives of an alien cult, which, if it was not louer, at least coiT(‘sj'oiule(l to social 
ooudition^? other than their own. Though their own cult, therefore, wa^ Imt slightly nuKlified, figures 
of new deities were associated with tho‘<e they continued to pay liomage to, and were puslied to tlie 


Arta^ wherefrom Sk. '’ta, Baktrian asha. The wortl exprt'ssive of the genuinely pious man. as they conceived 
him, is the same among the Indians and the Iranians: Havan — asharan. Bergaignp, Barraesteter, and others have laid 
stress upon the neglected ritaalistic significance. But more correct ia Spiegel. Die Arische Pertode, 13 and 30, 
Pe Harlez, in hU Originea da Zoroastritmii,n (p. 7 1 perhaps* idealizes too much. 
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forefront, infusing fresh blood into their polytheism. On the other hand, the Zarathushtrian faith 
has been what we are accustomed to designate founded — in other words, has issued from the 
go-spel nf a certain pro})}iet or the combination of a seer and sage, who, in the name of Zarathnshtra, 
apostle of God, proclaimed a new doctrine. It has, therefore, l)een evoked by a reformation. (That the 
movement was a reformation will be discussed in tlie ensuing chapter.) But that is not the whole 
solution. The religious innovation of every nation is rooted in the past of tlie soil, saving when the 
new teaching i^ of outlandish origin, like Islam in Persia, Chri>tianity in Germany, or Buddhism in 
China. Then it stands contrasb^l with the national creed. It eombaU it, it endeavours to oust it, 
but is t'veiitually constrained in order to secure a footing, to respect certain old ineradicable prejudices, 
traditions^ and customs which it seeks, as best it may, to bring in a line with its own. But whatever 
foreign inthieuce allected the constitution of the ZarathuNlitnau religious disci]»Iine (a question to 
which we return in the sequel) nothing exir^ts in the sacred writings to justify the assumption of its 
being an exotic iu the soil of Iran, or that it grew first among a people other than Iranians. Its 
religious books are neither wholly nor in part translated from an alien speech. Not a name of its 
Ahura, Amesha Spentas or Yazatas, Imt has an Aryan ring — most of them are, as we shall see farther 
on, quondam popular gods modified. An imported religion bears an aspect totally dilTerent. 

Now, if the Zarathushtrian religion is called forth by a reformation, this religious 
upheaval could not have taken place prior to the separation of the Indo-Iranians. It was 

initiated at a later date. The contrary is at all events advanced in the welhknown tlieory of Martin Hang, 
which makes the disruption of the East Aryan?? into Iranians and Indians the result of a religious schism. 
This vicw,^^ to which now but few scholars adhere, derives it> plausibility from the striking circiun?>tanoe 
among the two races, that while both have so many religious concepts and practices in common, the 
gods of the one are the wicked spirits of the other, and, conversely, tlie intelligences which here are 
abominated and warred against are there the reci[)ients of adoration. Devas (Daevas), Asiiras 
(Ahura??), w'ere both undeniably names aj>j)lied to divine beings from times immemorial. The fir^t 
term was probably geiierie, betokening all heavenly powers, inclusive of terrestrial potentates ; the 
second was loss indiscriminately emph>yed, being reserved for the most exalted ones. It is true tliat 
Asura has gradually acquired with tlie Indian, partly in tlie Vedie era, a derogatory ^ignificance in 
that the >pirit?5 so styled are hostile to the Devas, who have perpetually to be on their guard against 
their magic and nefarious artsj with the Iranians Ahura remained the name of reverence for tlieir 
supreme deity, always in a favourable sense. Again, while tlie Indian kept on calling his gods 
daeva came to be synonymous with the Iranian’s dnikhshy “the spirit of falsehood,” and was euqiioyed 
to exclusively denote the creatures and servants of evil, that the God-fearing Mazdayasnian must 
combat with all his might. There is no denying these facts, but the conclusions sought to be educed 
therefrom do not hold water. More penetrating examination reveals that they must be elucidated 
in another \vay. 

In the first place, long after the Indians luvl settled on the banks of the Sarasvati and the 
Ganges, the word Asura retained its elevated sense. In the hymns of the lUg-Vtda^ the word, with 
most of its derivatives, is still an honored epithet of the most exulted and the mightiest of the gods 
of the old East Aryans, and, above all, of the foremost of them, Vanina. Nor is it confined 
to them. The younger genuine titulary deities of India — Tndra, Agui, Soma, Rudra — are all 
spoken of as Asuras. Only occasionally, and for the most part in the later books of the Rk, it is 
that we have to suspect a reference to wuzard spirits inimical to the celestials.^® And not till we come 

This hypothesis of Martin Hang was accepted thirty years ago by rao and also by eminent specialists. 

In the oldest books the name occurs a few times — II. 30, 1, and VII. 90,5 ; once in the yonngeat book X. 138, 
3, where it is assigned to a certain spirit. The 8th book, which is not of the oldest, speaks of the non-daivio Asuras. 
The three remaining places, where the word is used in the plural of the existences hostile to the Devas, belong to 
book 10. They are, 53,4; 151,3: and 157,4. In the derivative Asurahan, Asura-killing, which sometimes we 
meet with as an honorific epithet, the fir^it member has naturally an unfavourable siguifioance. Asura and Aauriau 
denote a:> often the divine as the demoniac. Thou, again, in the compound the insauo octa, applied also 

to sorcerers (VH. 104, -1), 'in a has a bud ^cuie. 
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down to the Atharm Veda and the Brahmanas that this sense is found to preponderate. But even 
then the Asuras are exhibited to us in the light not of creatures diabolical by nature, not of fiends 
proper, but as rivals of the devas and obnoxious to their devotees. The word which, per se^ originally 
conveys the general sense of spirits or beings ” itself occasioned its twofold employment. At all 
events, the modification in question has been brought about unforced, by degrees, and on Indian soil, 
and has no connect ion with any religious reformation in Iran or with the establishment of the latria 
tjf Mazda, 

On the other hand, the Irauiaiis have more than one god to whom the Indians pray as to devas^ 
to wit, Mitra, xVryaman, Soma. The Iranian comprehends them under the general appellations of 
Yazata and Bagha, without belying his Zarathushtvian creed. Only a couple of passages^® characterize 
a few solitary Indian deities as hostile to the Zarathushtrian Yazatas — passages whicli are very late, 
and which surely cannot be assigned to the incipient stage of the Mazdayasnian fraternity. 

In fine, throughout the Veda there is no trace of a conflict with the dogma of Zoroaster and not 
the faintest testimony that the minstrels and the Brahmans were cognisant of the worship of Mazda, 
which would have been the case to a certainty had hostility to the reform movement led the Indians 
to secede from their union with the cognate sept and to wander far afield in search of a separate 
habitat of their own. 

Accordingly, though we cannot subscribe to the hypothesis that the Vedic and the Zaratliush- 
trian religious sprang when both the tribes were still tiourisliiug togetlier, and that the rise of 
religious innovations occasioned dissension, perhaps a crusade, still it has an atom of validity in it. 
No external circumstances in themselves are capable of explaining the radical differences which obtain 
between the two systems that have issued from one and the same source. The centrifugal or diverg¬ 
ing tendencies in both must have been present at least in an embryonic stage in the East Aryan 
period subsequently to break out with such distinct sharpness. That they culminated in an open rujv 
tut*e is probable. The split was presumably more acutely felt than overtly avowed. It. however, con¬ 
tributed to an estrangement between the brother clans, and it strikes me as likely that this was what in 
tact happened. Nevertheless, the birth ot the Vedic as well as the Zarathuslitrian religion was po^>terior 
by far to their separation. Neither of the systems is the direct outcome of the East Aryan religion. 
A considerable interval must have elapsed between their genesis and the disjunetum of the old Aryan 
community during which the archaic faith unfolded itself in diverge mutually antithetical currents. 
The probabilities are that subsequently to the settlement in India the one tendency tirst attained to 
consolidation, and that Zarathushtrianism represented the other tendency long after, and, inasmucli 
as it answered to the spirit or genius of the Iranian nation, it found its wav among them. 

But external circumstances likewise co-operated to bring about the result. The fertile Imlia 
lying under a warm sky, with it*; luxuriant vegetation and its .superabundance of evervthing, made 
sustenance, without considerable exertion, })o-:>ible, conducing iu the end to indolence, trampiil 
meditation, and self-absorption. Surrounded on the two sides by ocean and cut otf in the Niudh and 
North‘We>t from other peoides by liigh eliains of mountains and a great river, the new in-dwellcTs 
of India were deprived of all opportunities to ])articipate in the historical development proeeedimt in 
the West, Tlie Indian Aryans began by waging war upon the autochthonous tribes wlio disputed 
with the intruders the possession of the land. In many Vedic hymns we perceive the echo of their 
struggles. The martial Soma-driuking ludra, vritli his stormy INIaruts, at whose head was the terrible 
Rndra, were more than Varuna and his circle, the dominant gods ajipropriate to the stirring times. 
Even Agtii, more of a divinity of the priest than the warrior, engaged several times in Indra's 
battles. But after the teruiinutiou of the conflict between the new lords and the natives, the might of 
the latter being broken and the supremacy of the Aryans assured, when the internecine feuds 
which the Aryans carried on to their immense detriment had subsided, and when there was little 


^ ludra, Sauru ^';an'c i t. c., aud tlie Kauuhaitya f^aoutya). — Vendidad, 10, 9, 19, 4J. 
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incentive to deeds of valour, little occasion for eruption and invasion, the people would yield them¬ 
selves in their undisturl)ed prosperity to their predilection for speculation or philosophy. 

Tran, on the contrary, is, as we said before, in comparison to India, an indigent country, fertilized 
l)y no great rivers, having an arid soil, and a frequently unfriendly and very unequal climate. He 
who would enjoy there the sweets of life must work in the sweat of his brow and extort scanty 
produce from a reluctant soil. Protected by nature only in the east, and but partially in the 
we^t, its northern frontier is entirely exposed to the incursion of wild hordes, who, famishing 
in a still more sterile region, inundate the land in serried masses as often as they can reckon 
on a successful foray. Along its western marches it was abandoned to the ambition and ferocity 
oi the Babylonian and Assyrian monarchies. A people who took up their abode in such a clime 
mu^t be perpetually on their guard and under arms, else, as it happened not rarely, it was ravaged 
hy a merciless enemy ; and the moment the authority of the invaders declined, tlicre followed the 
inevitable inroads on tbeir side to avenge the discomfiture. Such latitudes breed no aneliorites 
tjY ascetics, nor speculative thinkers either, but men of action who conceive life as a constant 
'Struggle against the powers of darkness and evil. Vigilance and energetic activity, the grand 
<‘onunandments of the Zarathushtrian daert/i, were laws which nature imposed on the laud long 
hetore they stood inscribed in the Aresta, 

(To he continuetL) 


SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 


Translated from German Poets. 

:BY professor C. CAPPELLER, Ph.D„ JE:!fA. 

Work. 

1 

Wem wolil das Gliick die schonste Palme beut ? 

Wer freudig that, sick des Gethanen freut. Gokthk. 

tasyopaiti narasyahkam lakshmir adhikadurlabha I 
yah karoti sukhi karma kritakaryas cha tushyati || 

C/[ Eitoj), Introd. 30. 

2 


Arbeit macht das Leben siiss, 

Macht es nie zur Last ; 

Der nnr hat Bekiimmerniss, 

Der die Arbeit hasst. 

e q-^r^wfTTTW 15^^% II 

laghayaty udyamo bharan jivanarii prinayaty api | 
sa evartisamapanna udyamad yo jiigupsate )l 

Cf Bhartri, II. 74. 


Burmann, 
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3 

Benutze redlich deine Zeifc : 

Wilist was begreifen, suchs nicbt weit, Goethe. 

udyamena nayeh kalaih vidhinadesitam taya I 
nanvishySs chatidurOna svikartum yad abhipsasi U 

4 

Saume nicbt dicb zu erdreisten, 

Wenn die Menge zaudernd scbweift ; 

Alles kann der Edle leisten, 

Ders verstehfc tind rascb ergreift. Goethe 

^ II 

prarabhasvavisbannatma pasyataih jadacbetasam l 
saryaih sakyam udarena daksbe^iaklishtakarmana i| 

C/. Bkariru 11. 73. 


5 

Zwiscben bent and morgen 
Liegt eine lange Frist. 

Leme scbnell besorgen, 

Da da nocb manter bist. Goethe 

adya svas cbaitayor madbye duram atyantam antaram { 
yavat svastbasariro ’si kuru yat karyam asti te U 

Cj: if. BL XII. 6335-6337. 


6 


Friicbte bringet das Leben dem Mann, docb bangen sie selten 
Both and lustig am Baum, wie uns ein Apfel begrusst. ^ 

^ tE^rinr I 

nchchavacbrmi loko darsayati naram pbalani saihbhoktum \ 
yady api sukhalabhyani dramasakhayam na lambante l| 
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7 

Wohl ungliickselig ist der Mann, 

Der nnterlasst das was er kann, 

Und nnterfangt sick was er nicht verstelit : 

Kein W under, dass er zn Gmnde geht. Goeti 

Mr ^ ^ 

^Hn% Mhrt i 

'MH'T f«RT5 

II 

dhik tarn naraih jo vijahati karjaih 
janati yad yatkarane tv anisah | 
yatnena tat prarabhate vidhatum 
kim adbhutam gachchhati yad vinusam || 

C/, Kdm* Nitis. XV, 25. 


Art and Science. 


8 


Das ists ja Tras den Menschen zieret 
Und dazu ward ihm der Verstand, 
Dass er im innem Herzen spiiret 
Was er erschuf mit eigner Hand. 





alaihkaro mannsbyasya bnddbes chaitan mahaphalaii] I 
autaratmani janite yat kritir nijahastayoh || 


9 

Im Fleiss kann dich die Biene meistem, 

In der Geschicklicbkeit ein Wurm dein Lebrer sein, 
Dein Wissen tbeilest dn mit vorgezognen Geistern ; 
Die Kunst, o Menscb, bast du allein. 

fJTRiirrrR HTT^ %pr*T I 
Mr JTSfprnrf^ 

Mr w^^II 

bbringo 'py alam siksbayitnih tavodyamam 
cbitram krimi^m api bhati naipunam I 
vidya prajanam api divyajanmanam 
siipaih tavaikasya manushya mandanam II 


Schiller. 


Schiller. 
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10 

Kannst du nicht alien gefallen dtirch deine That nnd dein Knnstwerk, 
Mach es wenigen recht, vielen gefallen ist schlimm. Schiller 

•>c 




sarvSshaih yadi no sakyam rochitum kriyaya tava | 
dvitranam eva rochasva bahunam dushthu rochitum || 


Of, 8ah V. 2. 


11 


Wenn deine Kunst dem Kenner nicht gefallt, 
So ist das schon ein schlimmes Zeichen; 

Dock wenn sie gar des Narren Lob erhiilt, 

So ist es Zeit sie ansznstreichen. 

5 

. fr II 


Gevlert. 


na rochatS ched vidushe kriya te 
vipratyaya tain prati buddhir astu | 
stutim tu murkhasya samapya chintyam 
ha dhik kriya m6 viphalikriteti U 


C/, SubhdsldiSvali 2750, 


12 


Einem ist sie die hohe, die himmlische Gottin, dem andem 
Eine tiichtige Kuh, die ihn mit Butter yersorgt. 


Schiller. 


ekasmai mahati vidya d6vi yajhair vashatkrita I 
anyasmai jivanayaiva gaur yath& dugdhadayini || 


C/, Mnlau, V. 16. 


13 

Wie die Biene Blumensafte, also sammie Weisheit ein : 

Ist die Bluthenzeit voruber, wird der Bliithen Honig dein. W, Muller* 

R?II*T5f^Trf I 

shatpada iva pushparasam samchinu ridyam anavaratam yatnat I 
kusumasamaye vyatite madhu pushpanam bhavitjhyati te u 
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14 

Spracbkunde, lieber Sohn, ist Grundlag’ allem Wissen ! 

Derselben sei zuersfc und sei zuletzt beflissen! 

Einleitung nicht allein und eine Vorbereitong 
Zur Wissenschaft ist sie, und Mittel zur Bestreitung, 

Vonibung nicht der Kraft, um sie geschickt zu machen, 

Durch Bingen mit dem Wort, zum Kampfe mit den Sachen, Ruckert. 

II 

vidyottama putraka sabdasastram 
abhyasya tani jnaDamahapratishtham I 
prastavanam adhyayanasya buddher 
vivardhanim charthavachomayatvat n 

C/. Panckat, Introd. 5. 


Self and Others. 

15 

Muge jeder still begliickt 
Seiner Freuden warten; 

Wenn die Bose selbst sich schmiickt, 

Schmiickt sie anch den Garten. Ruckert 

^ WrT; I 

sarvo dadbita barsban atmasukbam cbintayech cba saihpritah I 
pusbyat svam eva sriyam alaiiikaroti kusumam vatim || 


16 


Sich selbst bekiimpfen ist der allerschwerste Krieg; 
Sich selbst besiegen ist der allerschonste Sieg. 




^Trftrr rrrf3T: li 


Logau. 


atmanatmanam ayoddhum asti yuddham na tatsamam I 
atnianam atmana jetum vijayo nasti tadrisah II 

C/, Suhhdshitdmli 3361. 
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Salis. 


17 

1st wohl der ein wiirdiger Mann, der im Gliick und im Ungliick 
Sich nnr alleiu bedenkt, nnd Leiden nnd Freuden za theilen 
Isicht verstehet, nnd nickt dazu vom Herzen bewegt wird ? Qoethb 

fqr»T^fr^: ^ II 

kim arjavrittih pratibhati te naro 
vicLintayan yah sukhaduhkhayoh sada I 
atmanam Skam hridi na priyapriyam 
Tibhaktum anyaih saha samvyayasyati ii 

18 

Vielen theile deine Freuden, 

Allen Munterkeit und Scherz, 

Wenig Edlen deine Leiden, 

AuserwahUen nnr dein Herz, 

bf. ^ ^ ^ I 

»T3r II 

fivaliarsham baliubhili siirdhaih sarvaili pritirh cha narma cha I 
udarair eva duhkhani dvitraih svahridayam bliaja t( 

19 

Wohl kann die Brust den Schmerz verborgen halten ; 

Dock stummes Gliick ertragt die Seele nicht. 

^ 5 l| 

sokasalyam samartho 'ham antaratmani guhitnm t 
na tu saknomi mauneiia hridi samvaritum sakham \ \ 

20 

Wer gliicklich ist, kann gliicklicli niaclien : 

Wers thut, vermelirt sein eignes Gliick. 

*Tr?r^ II 

bliavati yah svayam era janah kriti 
sukbayitum param apy alatn asti sah I 
para&ukhaya tu yo yatate sukiiaih 
svam api vardbayutUi matir mama \\ 


Goethe, 


GtEnr, 
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21 

Kannst du dem, der Tor dir geht, seine Mangel bald erblicken, 
Wird dir anch die deinen sehn, wer dir nacbsieht, anf dem Hdcken. 

yatha pasyasi randhram tvatpurdgacbclihataih srayam | 
doshas tathaiva drisyaat^ taya prishfeh^ugamibhih || 

22 


Willst du dicb selber erkennen, so sieb, wie die andern es treibeo ; 

Willst du die andern verstebn, blick in dein eigenes Herz. Schiller, 

atmanam era jijnasur any^liam pasya eh^sbtitam | 
anyan icbchhasi cbej jnatum vikshasTa bridayaixi nijam U 
23 

Trage geduldig und sanft der Menschen Gebrecben und Fehler. 

Was der beute getban, tbuest du morgen wobl selbst. 

titikshasva manushyanam doshams cha skhalitani cha I 
adya yad dhy akardd anyas tyam srah kartasi tat svayam 11 

€/. M. Bh. V. 1019. 


Bure. 


24 

Ertragen muss man was der Himmel sendet; 
Unbilliges ertragt kein edles Herz, . | 

Ri^RT I 


Schiller. 


^^TRTWRT^ qfRRT II 

sodhayyam arishadena vidhina yad npanatam I 
khalanum aparadbas tu pratikarya mabatmana \\ 

Cf. M. Bh. V. 4525 ; Siiuj). II. 46. 

25 

“ Hat man das Gate direrwiedert ? 

“ Mein Pfeil flog ab, sebr scbon befiedert; 

Der ganze Himmel stand ibm offen, 

Er hat wobl irgendwo getroffen.’* Goethe 


RfJi55T fTFT qRr- 

II 


kirn Bukriyaya bbavato ’bbavat pbalam 
prasrisb^van asmi saram suiejanam I 
dinmandalaih tasya babbuva gocbaras 
tan mg matir yat katbam apy asajjata U 
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26 

Wer die Sache des Menschengeschleclits als die seine betrachtet, 

Nimint an der Getter Gescbaft, nimmt am Yerhangnisse Tbeil. Herder. 

^ II 

artbam yab saryalokasya svartham era samiksbate t 
sa naro lokadbatri^m kurran karma yibhati me | 

C/. Bhdg. Fur. VIII. 7, 44. 


Fathers and Sons. 


27 


Wohl dem, der seiner Vater gern gedenkt, 
Der frob von ibren Tbaten, ibrer Grosse 
Den Horer nnterbalt, und still sicb freuend 
A ns Ende dieser scbonen Reibe sicb 
Gescblossen siebt. 


5r?r f^jur- 

f II 


bbadrO naro yaa cbaritam pitrinam 
annsmaran stauti nrinam sabhasu \ 
paramparanaih ramate cba pasyann 
atmilnam antyavayavam subbdnam u 


Gobthe. 


28 

Wenn du als Jiingling deinen Vater ebrst, 

So wirst du gem von ibm empfangen; 

Wenn du als Mann die Wissenscbaft vermebrat. 

So kann dein Sobn zu boberm Ziel eelaneren. ^ 

® ® Goethe. 

5^^ % HTfy ^ 

yOna tvaya yady abbipujyat^ pita 
Bukbena labdbaay amuna yad arpitam | 
vidyam yadi pronnayasi svayam tada 
putrasya t5 bbavi pbalam mabattaram H 


C/, M. BK I. 1728, 
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29 


Was du ererbt ron deinen Vatem hast, 
Erwirb es, um es za besitzen. 


^ 'Tr{M^|sh»<r»T?R: I 

rr=?TT^ w ^ II 


pitryam te yad bhaved vittaih paramparyakratnagatam | 
tat tattvena yathu te syad arjayasra purarjitam U 


(To be continued») 


Goethe. 


GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 

BY AETHER A- PEKERA. 

{Continued from Voh XXXJ, y?, SS^i) 

(2) Festivals. 

The Singhalese, in common with their Aryan brethren, celebrate their New Year, the 
enterino* of the Sun into Ari‘es,with much enthusiasm ; the festivities of the occasion are heralded 
in every hamlet by the sti^ains of the tambourine-shaped rahdna j women and girls ait round and 
play on it with their hands, and every home vies with the other in friendly rivalry. 

The ephemeris of the year is drawn up by the village astrologer, and the necessary 
information for the observance of the festive rites is obtained by presenting him wdth sweet¬ 
meats and a palmful of 40 betel-leaves (bulat huruUa). 

The New Year generally falls on the 12th of April; there is an intervening unlucky space 
of time (nimagate) between the end of the old and the commencement of the new. Before the 
interval commences all bathe in an infusion of the margosa-Ieaf, and cease from work; dunng 
it they only visit temples, starting with their left leg foremost. 

With the advent of the New Year special food is cooked and eaten, all facing a particular 
direction, cloth of a specified colour is worn, calls are exchanged, the head of the village is 
visited with pm^o-loads of vegetables, hevum and plantains, and journeys are started with the 
right leg foremost. 

For a couple of days there are no observances, the people make merry, and indulge in their 
national games till the auspicious day and moment comes for every one to begin his usual work 
looking for a bright and prosperous future : the labourer clears some underwood with his jungle 
hook (ival-dekefta) and axe {p or ova) or digs the ground and banks it up with his hoe (udella) ; 
the toddy drawer, girt with a pointed stick {ulcunilla) and knife {manne), clivah^ a palm-tree and 
lets down a chatty full of toddy ; the goldsmith, with his bamboo blow-pipe, his clay crucibles 
{k6va)i and his earthen pot full of saw-dust, begins an article of jewellery ; the smith beats an 
iron in his primitive furnace that has a pair of bellows attached {minahama) ; the potter shapes 
a vessel with the help of a wooden wheel {sah poruva), a smooth stone (jnitiu'ana gala) and 
a spatula (metialla) ; the servant asks from his master a small sum of money and carefully 
lays it by till the next year; the W'omen pound rice in the mortar (wangediyo)^ scrape cocoanuts, 
and collect firewood; and the fisherman puts his boat to sea equipped with nets (dd)^ hook and 
line [yoi). 
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Eight days after the Year is the ceremony of anointing the head. Ad infusion of 
hohun leaves {Swietenia Jehri/ugta),kaldyidurn yams {Cyprus rofuTidws),and nelh irxi\i^{Phylanthus 
emblicc^ is mixed with oil, and an elder of the family mbs a little of it on the two temples, on 
the crown of the head, and on the nape of the neck of each member^ saying: — 

Kalu kapu^n sudu venaturu 
Ehela kanu liyalana turn 
Gerandianta an enaturn 
Ekasiya vissata desiya vissak 
Maha Brahma Rajaya atinya 
Ayi bovan ayibovan ayibdvan, 

“This (anointing) is done by the hand of Maha Brahman; long life to you, long life to 
yon, long life to you! may yon, instead of the ordinary period of life, vi 2 ., 120 years, 
live for 22i) years ; till rat-snakes obtain horns, till posts of the Ehela tree {Cassia 
fistula) put on young shoots, and till black crows put on a plumage white.” 

While being anointed the person faces a particular direction, having over his head 
leaves sacred to the ruling planet of the day, and at his feet those sacred to tb© Begont of tb© 
previous day. For each of the days of the week, beginning with Sunday, belong respectively 
the cotton tree the wood-apple {diwul), the Cochin gamboge (JcoUan)^ the margosa 

{kohomba), the holy fig-tree {bo), Galidupa arborea {haranda) and the banyan {nuga). 

This rite is followed by the wearing of new clothes, after a bath in an infusion of screw- 
pine {wetake), Luffa acutangula {wetakohi), Evolvulus alsinoides (1 isknu-kranti), Artistolochia 
indica Crinum zeylanicum (fioda-mdnel), roots of citron {nasnaran mul), root of .^Egle 

marmelos {belimul), stalk of lotus dandu), Plectranthus zeylanicus {iriveriya). Cissompelos 

convolvulus (jgetaveni-vd), Heterepogon hirtus {itana), and bezoar stone {gorochana). 

This festival is also observed at tb© Buddhist temples^ when milk is boiled at their 
entrances and sprinkled on the floor. 

Tb© Singhalese lunar year commences in March and the Solar year about the end 
of April; on both these occasions the new moon is gazed at, and the eyes immediately after 
diverted to a plate of kiribat and other sweets, or to the face of a kind and well-to-do relative, 
who is sometimes kissed. 

The birthday of the Pounder of Buddhism is celebrated on the full-moon day of May 
{wesTik), Streets are lined with bamboo arches, which are decorated with the young leaves of 
the cocoanut-palm; tall supertructures {toran) gaily adorned with ferns, and young king- 
cocoanuts bridge highw^ays at intervals; lines of flags of various devices and shapes are drawn 
from tree to tree j booths are erected at every crossing where hospitality is freely dispensed to 
passers-by; and at every rich house the poor are fed and alms given to Buddhist priests. 
Processions^ wend their way from one temple to another with quaintly-shaped pennons and 
banners, and in answer to the deafening music of the tom-toms, cries of Sddhu, SdclKu, the 
Buddhist Amen, rise from hundreds of throats. 

Three festivals connected with local deities are held in the month of Esala (July- 
August) at Kandy in the centre of Ceylon, at Dondra in the South, and at Kataragama in the 
South-East. 

The Kandy Perabera Mangalaya, of whose origin nothing is certain, begins at a lucky 
hour on the first day after the new moon. A Jack-tree, the stem of which is three spans in 
circumference, is selected beforehand for each of the four dewdla — the Kataragama, N^tba, 


2 For particulars, vide Asiatic Society’s Journal of Ceylo^i (ISSS), Vol. VIL p. 32. 

« For a full description of a Singhalese procession, cuh Ceylod Literary Register (18S7), Vol. II. p. 348, 
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Saman, and Pattini; and the spot where it stands is decorated and perfumed with sandalwood, 
frankincense, and burnt raisins, and a lighted lamp with nine wicks is placed at the foot of the 
tree. At the lucky hour a procession of elephants, tom-tom beaters and dancers proceed to the 
spot, the tree is cut down by one of the tenants (the waitorurdla) with an axe, and it ia 
trimmed, and its end is pointed by another with an adze. It is then carried away in 
procession and placed in a small hole in a square of slab rock, buried in the ground or raised on 
a platfrom in the small room at the back of the dewdla. It is then covered with a white cloth. 
During the five following days the procession is augmented by as many elephants, attendants, 
dancers, tom-tom beaters and flags as possible; and it makes the circuit of the temples at stated 
periods. The processions of the several temples are then joined by one from the Dalada 
Maligava (the temple of the sacred Tooth of Buddha), and together they march round the main 
streets of Kandy at fixed hours during the five days next ensuing. On the sixth day, and for 
five days more, four palanquins — one for each dewdla — are added to the procession, containing 
the arms and dresses of the gods ; and on the last day the bowl of water (presently to be 
explained) of the previous year, and the poles cut down on the first day of the ceremony. On 
the night of the fifteenth and last day, the Perahera is enlarged to the fullest limits which the 
means of the several temples will permit, and at a fixed hour, after its usual round, it starts for 
a ford in the river near Kandy, about three miles distant from the temple of the Sacred Tooth. 
The procession from the Maligava, however, stops at a place called the Adahaua Maluwa, and 
there awaits the return of the others. The ford is reached towards dawn, and here the procession 
waits until the lucky hour (generally about 5 a.m.) approaches. A few minutes before its 
arrival the chiefs of the four temples, accompanied by a band of attendants, walk down in 
Indian file under a canopy of linen and over cloth spread on the ground to the waterside. They 
enter a boat and are punted up the river close to the bank for some thirty yards. Then at 
a given signal ( 2 . e,, at the advent of the lucky hour) the four Jack poles are thrown into the 
river by the men on shore, while each of the four chiefs, with an ornamental silver sword, cutd 
a circle in the water; at the same time one attendant takes up a bowl of water from the 
circle, and another throws away last year’s supply. The boat then returns to the shore, the 
procession goes back to Kandy, the bowls of water are placed reverently in the several dewdla^ 
to remain there until the following year; and the Perahera is at an end.* 

During the time of the kings, it was on this occasion that the provincial governors gave an 
account of their stewardship to their over-lord and had their appointments renewed by him* 
Kandy was the last Singhalese capital. 

The festival at Dondra or Devundara (Devi Nuvera, the city of the god) com¬ 
memorates a legendary event; when a king of Ceylon was reigning here a sandalwood image 
of Vishnu was found floating by the sea coast; this was carried to the city and a dewdla 
built for it. 

Seven days before the full moon six temporary structures are erected in the temple 
premises for Pattini, Vishnu, Njitha, Saman, Kataragama Deviyo, and Alut Takinni; and their 
Icapurdlas purify themselves with a bath, and carry in procession the sacred relics to a place by 
the sea (sinkdsana), followed by a long line of pilgrims who wash their offerings there and wrap 
them in white cloth. On their return the chief lay-incumbent {basndyaka makes his 

offering at each of the shrines, and the others follow. The hapurdlas stand at the entrance of 
their respective temples and mark each votary with sandalwood. 

Here religion is combined with business, and a fair is held during the seven days of the 
festival, when traders from all parts of the island bring goods for sale. 

The Kataragama celebration is in honour of K^rtikSya (Sing., Kataragama Deviyo) 
who halted on the highest of the seven hills close by on his homeward return to Kailasa, after 


* Asiatic Society’s Journal of Ceylon (1881), Vol. YU. P- 33. 
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defeating the Asuras. Here he met his consort Valli Amma, whom he wooed in the guise of 
a mendicant; when his advances were scornfully rejected, his brother, with the head of a man 
and the body of an elephant, appeared on the scene, and the terrified maiden rushed into her 
suitor’s arms for safety ; the god then revealed himself and she became his bride. 

The procession begins with the new moon, and is repeated twice every day at six in the 
evening and at ten at night till the full-moon day. First walk twelve women called dlattu 
ammas with their hands joined and the hair done up in a peculiar manner; the insignia of the 
god, his trident and spear (veV) are next carried on an elephant, the man sitting with these 
havinor his mouth bandaged to prevent his breathing on them ; and then follow the hasnityaka 
'nilamQy with his two undei^officers, sadalgamuva adikdram haBndyaka rdla. The procession 
halts at a distance of half a mile from the dewdla^ where Valli Amma is said to reside (sMdsana). 
Here the weapons are taken down, and after an interval of half an hour they are replaced and 
carried back to the d^wdla^ Some mystic mutterings and the lighting of wicks by the women 
complete the ceremony. 

On the full-moon day, as in the other two festivals, the kapurdlas (the temple incumbents) 
draw a circle over the water of the neighbouring river [drya IcaiJanav^ and remove a chatty of 
it to the deicdla*^ 

When the moon is full near Pleiades in 11 (October-November) is held the Festival of 
Lights called Keti or K&rtika Mangalya or Senakeliya, The Buddhist temples are 
illuminated by small oil-lamps placed in niches of the walls specially made for them ; in the 
olden times all the buildings were bathed in a blaze of light, the Royal Palace the best of all, 
with the oil presented to the king by his grateful subjects. This festival is now confined to 
Kandy, 

The Alut:S&l Mangalya, the festival of New Rice, is now celebrated to any appreciable 
extent only in the Kandian Provinces, the last subdued districts of the island. In the villages 
the harvest is brought home by ^nw^o-bearers on the full-moon day of January with rural jest 
and laughter, and portions of it are given to the Buddhist priests, the barber and the dhohi 
of the village; next the new paddy is husked, and kiribat dressed out of it. 

In the capital, in the time of the kingdom, this festival lasted for four days; on the first 
evening the ofiicers of the royal stores and of the temples proceeded in state from the square 
before the palace to the Crown villages from which the first paddy was to be brought. Here the 
ears of paddy and the new rice were packed np for the temples, the palace and the royal stores 
by the gabaddnilaines and their officers. The ears of paddy carefully put into new earthenware 
pots and the grain into clean bags, were attached to pingos. Those for the Maligava (where the 
Sacred Tooth was kept) were conveyed on an elephant for the temples by men marching 
under canopies of white cloth; and those for the palace and royal stores by the people of the royal 
villages of respectable caste, well dressed ; and with a piece of white muslin over their mouths to 
guard against impurity. This procession, starting on the evening of the next day (full-moon 
day) from the different farms under a salute of jingals and attended by flags, tom-tom beaters, 
etc., was met on the way by the 2nd Adigar and a large number of chiefs at some distance from 
the city. From thence all went to the great square to wait for the propitious hour, at the arrival 
of which, announced by a discharge of jingals, the procession entered the Maligava where the 
distribution for the different temples was made. At the same fortunate hour the chiefs and the 
people brought home their new rice. On the next morning the king or governor received his 
portion consisting of the new rice and a selection of all the various vegetable productions of the 
country, which were tasted at a lucky hour.”® 

(To he continued.) 

5 Tbi? is a reswmJ of an article in Touny Ceylon (1852), Vol. III. p. 86. 

6 Illustrated Literary Supplement of the Ceylon Examiner (1875), Vol. I. p. 8. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


TRACES OF TOTEillSM IN THE PANJAB. 

{Continued from 201^.') 

II. 

A FEW more instances of totem-names Lave 
obtained. 

L In the South-East Pan jab there are four goU 
<• 1 * sections, found among the Jat, R&jput, and 
Nai (barber) * castes/ which are thus named:— 
Caste. Got and meaning of name, 

Jat and Rajpdt ... Chh6kar, a kind of tree. 
Jat and Nai (barber)... Banbhairon (6an, cotton- 
plant). 

Jat .Karelna, from Karyal, a 

kind of tree. 

„ ... ... Panwar, j;anu’dr, a kind 

of vegetable 

The RAjpttt ChhdkarB, however, do not believe 
that their got is in any way connected with the 
tree of that name, while the NS-i Banbhairon 
attribute their name to Bhairon, the god whom 
they reverence. 

These four Jat guts, on the other hand, do 
net cut or injure the plants and trees after 
which they are each named, though other 
gijts do so, because they consider them to be 
their origin, and it would be a bad omen to cut 
or burn them. Hence each gut reverences or wor¬ 
ships the plant or tree after which it is named. 

A folk-etymology. — It should, however, be 
added that the Chhdkar Rajputs give the fol- 
L *wing explanation of their name :— 

Once upon a time the RajpUts wanted to put 
a Hishi to the test, so they took a woman to him 


who had a kardhi, c^ iron-pan, tied to (? in 
front of) her abdomen and asked him if she 
would give birth to a boy or a girl. The l^shi 
replied ‘ chhuh ’!, whereupon the iron-pan adhered 
to her body and had to be filed off. The filings 
were thrown into the Jamna, and when the Raj- 
pUts bathed in that river they were all killed by 
the 'patera trees which had grown from the filings. 
Only one woman remained alive, and she was 
pregnant, so she went to the Rishi with a lamb 
in her lap and asked the same question as 
before, and received the same reply. She asked 
a second time, “ god kd, pet kd ? ” — “is it in the 
stomach or in the lap ? ’* and the Rishi replied, 
“ god ktf (in the lap), whereupon the lamb died. 
Her son, when bom, became therefore known as 
Cbhuhkar or Cbbdkar, and this got of the 
R&jpUts does not kill or eat sheep, because it 
regards a sheep as its origin. 

2. The Ardrfts have two gots, (i) Chikur, 
a sub-section of the Sachdeos, so called because 
on a man'iage in that section sweetmeats were as 
plentiful as mud {chikur), and (ii) NarOla, from 
nirdld, ‘unique,’ so called because once a snake 
got into the chum when a woman was making 
butter, so the men of this section never churn, 
though its women may. A third section is called 
Rihani, because one of its members once received 
a faqir cordially, and the faqir blessed him, 
saying he should prosper like basil {rihdntj, 

H. A. Rose. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LEGEND OF B1Nx\SUR. 

(J on tSir R. Temple's '"'‘Legends oj the Panjol)/’ 

Vol, III. p. 3b5.) 

1 According to the legend, Buna Sur, or 
“ the hero Dana/’ had four sons: — Kachhrlj,^ 
Udayast,^ Sangi'amjit, and Chandarbhan. It is 
perhaps w'orth noting that the inhabitants of three 
villages, Saungara Sangrama), Bhaba, and 
Jagawan in Tahsil Ramptir of the Bashahr State 
still w<jrship images of the three sons of Bana, 
wh'."* were killed in the fight with Krishnaji. 

2. The Kanets on the confines of Tibet are 
called Jad Kanets. They are less strict about 
food and personal cleanliness than other Kanets, 
and eat the ilesh of the chanwar or saragai (yak). 
Are these the Jadus of the legend ? It is hardly 
possible, but the coincidence is a little curirms, 

H. A. Rose. 


YAM. 

Heee is some fresh evidence for the history of 
this word: vide Yule, Hohson-Jobson, s. v, 

1711. On si nourrit de fruits, de poissons et de 
racines fort insipides appelees ignames. Lettres 
Edifianies. Pere Faure’s letter from the Nicobars, 
dated 17th Jan., 1711. 

1711. Les insulaires vinrent dans quatoric 
canots nous apporter des ignames, des cocos et 
queiques poules pour les echanger centre de tabac 
on feuilh}3. Lettres Edifiantes, Pere Taillandier’s 
letter, dated from the Nicobars, 20 Feb., 1711. 

R. C. Temple. 


^ Pp. 355, 37^, 333, 303. 


^ Also called Banasur’s diicda (p. 385). 
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SOME DOUBTFUL COPPER COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY EOBEET SEWELL, M.E.A.S., I.C.S, (Betd.). 

C ollectors of old coins in southern India must always have been astonished at the 
immense number and variety of the small copper issues found there. In my own collection 
are many specimens which cannot be classified as belonging to any known dynasty or State ; and 
1 believe the truth to be that they were privately struck at the principal gteat temples. Just as every 
leading town in England at the close of the eighteenth century had its local pennies and half-pennies, 
so, probably, there were local issues of small copper coins in South India, generally connected with 
the most revered shrines, and circulating in their vicinity. I append a note shewing my reasons for 
this view. 

The present list concerns a number of coins in my collection which I have had to class as 
“doubtful** ; and I have to thank the Editor of the Indian Aniiquary for permission to publish 
these Plates. Perhaps readers will be so kind as to send me their views, or, better still, send their 
notes to this Journal^ so that all may benefit by them, I pretend to no special knowledge, and 
shall not be at all surprised if many of these coins are at once recognized by experts, and my 
ignorance received with a smile ; but even if so tlieir publication can only do good, since it will 
enable other collectors to classify their coins correctly. Many of the specimens are dynastic ; many, 
I think, local ; and these last I venture to christen “ Temple coins.” 

Temple Coins. 

A very large and varied class of South Indian coins appears to consist of coins struck at the 
j»riucipal temples, and not connected with any regular State issues. In his Hints to Coin Collectors 
in Southern Jndia^ Major Tufnell notices one (PI. II. No. 23) with a little figure of a god on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the legend Vi jay a in characters which may be classed either as Telugu 
or as Kanarese: and he quotes an extract from a letter regarding it written by Sir Seshiah 
Sastri, K.C.S.I., as follows; —“It is coined locally” — (i.c., in the Pudukottah State) — “in 
a rough way, and its greatest circulation is during ‘ Navarathri’ or ‘Dnsserah,' when it is issued (I to 
each) along with the rice-dole every day during the nine days.” If I read this aright it means that 
the coin is not a regular State issue, but is struck, like a small medal or like the local English 
pennies and half-pennies at the close of the eighteenth century, for local circulation ; and that four of 
them are given by the Rajah of Pudukottah to each recipient of his rice-dole distributed in honour of 
the festival. 

I imagine that probably the authorities of almost all the principal temples in Southern India 
similarly struck their own local coins, and issued them to worshippers ; and that they may be 
distinguished from State currencies by the fact of their not bearing the device of any dj nasty, nor the 
name of any king. 

Thus it seems evident that the first of the series which here follow, viz., those hearing the fig ire 
of a double-peaked mountain on the obverse and various devices on the reverses, were coined, not 
by any State, but by the authorities of the celebrated temple of Tiruvanuamalai, or Trinomalai, iii 
the South Arcot District. The lofty hill at whose base the temple is situated rises to an elevation 
of 2668 feet above sea-level, and is a very conspicuous object in all the country round. The temple 
is dedicated to Siva, and the lihgam in the shrine is one of the FahehaAihgas of Southern India, 
or the lihgams of the five elements, — this one being the fire lihgam. No. 1-C bears the legend 
Arunddri on the reverse, which, with the variant Ari^nagiri, is a Sanskrit name of Tiruvanuamalai. 

Ind^ III. 240.) I have said that this identification “seems evident,” but if it is correct 
we have yet to learn why the authorities of a Saiva temple should have chosen to represent the fio-ure 
of a Garuda on their coins. 
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No. 1-A. Copper — 

Obi\ — Garuda, passing to right; left knee up; right knee down ; in a circle of dots, 

Reu» — A double-peaked mountain, surrounded by an irregularly-shaped line, with dots outside. 
Moon above mountain. 

No. 1-B. Copper — 

Obi\ and Reo, — Simikr; but the figure of Garuda cruder, and the legs too small for the body. 

• 

No. 1-C. Copper — 

Obi\ — An inscription in Telugu characters A line and dot circle outside. 

Rev. — Similar, but smaller, mountain. Double line circle, with circle of dots between the lines. 
"" Arunddri” and Arunagiri'* are Sanskrit names of Timvannamalai in the South Arcot 
District. {Epi. Ind. III. 240.) 

No. 1-D. Copper — 

Obv, — An object which looks like a mountain, but may not be intended for one. There is a curve 
in this which is absent in the three last. 

Rev, — Inscription in Nagari characters. The characters “- pu -” appear clear. 

This may belong to a totally different serie.s of coins, but, if so, I cannot classify it. 

No, 2-A. Copper — 

The first of a series iiv my possession with similar reverses, but different obverses. All from 
Southern India. 

Ob}\ — Vishnu and Lak??hmi, seated; a circle of dots. 

Rea. — The legend srtvira, in characters which appear to be Telugu rather than Kanarese. The 
syllables vira stand below the sn. There are slight differences in almost all th^ 
coins. The second character, on some specimens, looks like e and even u, rather 
tliaii }i. 

No. 2-B. Copper — 

Obc. — A god, or king, standing, under a canopy, with emblems to left that look as if derired 
from coins which bear the Chera bow, 

Re>\ — Similar to 1-A. 

No. 2-C. Copper — 

06c, — Standing figure of Xarasiihha. 

Rer. — Similar to DA, but apparently corrupt. 

No. 2-D. Copper — 

Ohr. _ Apparently Vishnu and Lakshmi seated on a horse id/,ana, within a circle of dots. 

R,jr. — Similar to 1-A. 

No. 2-E. Copper — 

04c. — Much injured, but apparently a single figure, seated on a vel/,ana. 

— Similar to I-A. 

No. 2-P. Copper — 

Obv. — Looks like a dancing Krishna, under a canopv. 

Rev. — Similar to Xo, 1-A. 

No, 2-G. Copper — 

Obo. •— A dancing Krishna, with snake. 

R^v. •— Allied to the type of legend on No. 1-A, but different. Apparently there are four 
characters here, and the second is chet in place of the vt of the others. 
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No. 2-H — 

— Apparently some animal— simhaf — with tail over back. Perhaps a ganda hhirundu^ 
with elephant in beak. 

Rev, — Similar to No. 1-A 

Are these temple coins? Sir Walter Elliot who possessed two coins with similar reverses, but 
having a Nandi (bull couchant) on the obverse {Coins of Southern India, pp. 85-102, Plate III., 
Nos. 94,95), connected them with the Kakatiya sovereigns of Warahgal about the thirteenth century, 
but I do not know his reasons for this assignment. Capt. Tufnell (Hints to Coin Collectors, Part I., 
p. 19) attributes them to the Vijayanagara kingdom, or later. Mr. Ldventhal’s No. 98, Plate IV. 
{Coins of Tinnevelly\ is somewhat similar in that the inscription contains apparently the same word, 
namely, irivira, within a circle of dots, but in characters which appear to be Kanarese rather than 
Telugu; the ra stands below the vt, on the right of the srx ; the obverse has a figure of Garuda. 
He attributes the coin to the time of the Nayakas, and considers it a purely Tinnevelly coin, not 
current elsewhere. His Nos. 99, 101 seemingly belong also to this series, as well as Nos. 109, 110, 
112,114,118,119,120,121,122,123,124. His No. 120 resembles No. 1-D above. With regard to 
his No. 124, Mr. Loventhal classes it as undoubtedly a Nayaka coin of Madura, roughly A. D. 1600 
to 1736, and he states that “nearly all the Nayaka coins from Madura and Trichinopoly and also 
the coins of the Vellore Rayars have that inscription on the reverse.** I observe, however, that 
No. 124 appears to be of a corrupt type, the first character being drawn in a reversed position to 
that of ray coins as now figured — turned the wrong way in fact — and it is the only coin which 
he has figured in which the characters resemble those given on my plate. If he is right in his 
assignment of No. 124 to the Madura Nayakas, it is possible that these chiefs tried to copy an older 
coin, such as those in my plate. It is difficult, however, to judge from his illustrations. 

The legend has been read sridfiara, which is probably correct, though the aspirate mark does 
not occur in the second character on the coins. The word is an epithet of Vishnu. We may call 
this the “Sridhara Series.*’ 

If they are temple coins, to which of the great temples do they belong ? 

Note that my No. 4-F also bears the same word sndhara. It may belong to this series, the 
the peacock being a variety of obverse. 

No. 3-A. Thick copper “dub*' — 

Obi\ — A Vishnu ndniam, or trident-mark, with chanJc and chakra at sides. 

Rev, — Legend in rough Nagari characters. 

This is evidently a modern coin. But who coined it ? Mr. Loventhal's 60, 61, 62 have 
ndmams^ but with Garudas on the obverse. of Tinnevelly^ Plate HI, pp. 13, 14.) The 

author cannot place them. 

No, 3-B. Thick copper ‘Mnb” — 

Obv, — Similar, but different die. 

Rev, — Do. do. 

No. 4-A. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock to left, inside a circle formed of triangles. 

Rev, — Ins. in Persian — falus — in circle of dots. 

No. 4-B. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock to right, inside a similar circle. 

Rev, — Similar to No. 4-A. 

No. 4-C. Copper — 

Obv, — Peacock to right. 

Rev, — A legend in three lines, illegible. May be Tamil 
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No. 4-D. Copper — 

Ob'o. — Peacock to leffc, passant. Moon above. 

Jicv, — A king, or a god, standing ; in right hand a staff or banner or spear, left hand 
hanging down. Beyond left hand two diamond-shaped figures ; on king^B right, 
dots, 

A good little coin, said to have come from Tinnevelly. 

Mr. Ldventhal {op, cit. Nos. 63, 64) has figured coins with peacocks, but the reverses have 
modern'looking Vishnu marks on each side of alamp(?). He thinks that they belong to 
the Hovsala Ballalas, but his reasons are not very apparent. His numbers 92, 93, also have 
peacock obverses j and on No. 93 is the “^ridhara inscription of the former series (my No. I). 

No. 4-B. Copper — 

Obv* — Peacock to right, passant, as a vdkana for gods. 

Itev, — “ Venkata'^ in Kanarese characters. 

No, 4-F. Copper — 

Obv, — Peacock to right, standing; tail down, in circle of small dots. 

Eev, — “ SridharOy^ as with coins No. 1. 

This is the nearest approach that I have to Mr. Ldventhal s No. 93. 

No. 4-G. Copper — 

Obv, — Peacock to left, standing. 

Hev, — A legend, which I cannot decipher. 

No. 4-H. Copper — 

06r. — Peacock to right in a doable circle, the inner one made of dots. 

Eev, — A legend, which I am unable to read, 

No. 4-1. Copper —• 

Odr. — Peacock, in circle of dots. 

Riv, — Indistinguishable. 

No. 6-A. Copper -— 

Obv. — Brahma, on his hamsa vdkana (?). 

Rev, — A double lamp with Rdtna ' in Nagari characters, on either side. 

No. 5-B — 

Obv, — Kartikeya on a peacock rdh ina (or perhaps Brahma on the hanisa). 

Rev, — A Siva lihgam on an altar. 

No. 5-C — 

Obv, — ? Kartikeya on the peacock. Tlie tail represented very large. 

Rev, — A Tamil legend, which I think reads Setupati,"' 

If this reading is correct, it establishes the coin as one of the Setupatis of Ramnad, in the 
South ; probably dating from the 17th or 18th century of our era. In such case it is not, of 
‘ ourse, a temple coin. 

No. 5-D. A thick copper coin — 

Obv, — A god, standing, left foot ci'ossed over right. Either he has many arms, or 

overshadowed by a seven-headed cobra. Both tl^e principal arras are down and 
hold some rod or sceptre transversely across the body. Below him is, apparently, 
a very rough rendering of a peacock vdkana^ but this is doubtful. The figure 
might be intended to represent a Garuda, but, if so, it is unlike any image of that 
semi-deity that I have seen. 

Rev. — (Apparently) a m\xha ; tail up. Above, a sword or dagger. 

1 only place this coin in this series on the off-chance that the figure below the god on 
the obverse may be intended to represent a peacock. 
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ITo. 6-A. Thick copper dnb'^ — 

Ohv, and Rev, similar; viz,^ the character in Kanarese within an ornamented 

scroll, open at top and bottom; a circle of dots round it. I have eleven of these 
coins. 

NTo. 6-B. Thick copper dub ” — 

Obo, — Similar design with the Kanarese character Rd in centre. 

Rev, — Similar, but with the Kanarese ?na. The word, of course, is Rama, 

These coins are found in the Rayadrug (Raidroog) talnka of the Bellary district, one of 
the nearer and more direct dependencies of the kingdom of V^ijayanagara. Who coined them ? 
And when ? 

I possess only one coin of the “ 6.B ” type. Are they temple coins, or issues by some 
local chieftain after the fall of Vijayanagara? 

Series No. 7 consists of coins found in the Kudligi talnkl, Bellary district. They are, as 
coins, of the same class as No. 6, being thick and heavy. 

No, 7-A. Found by Mr, Brace Foote on an old village site near Hurlihal. 

Obv. and Rev. — Same type, the principal object being a lozenge-shaped ornament with 
nine dots inside it; Hindnstani or Persian lettering around. 

No. 7-B. Similar, but the lozenge design smaller, and the lettering more prominent. 

No. 7-C. Similar to 7-A as to size of lozenge, but a large portion of the field occupied by 
lettering. 

No. 7-D. Similar, but larger lozenge ; and less prominent, conventional-looking lettering. 

The dots here are eleven in number, the central nine assuming the form of a circle. 

No. 7-E. Similar to 7-D, but having more lettering apparent. 

No. 7-P. Similar lozenge, but with a squatting figure of Narasimha on the opposite side. 

[I have two, besides these, slightly different, and omitted in the plate to save space.] 

No. 8. Thick copper — 

03y* — Crossed lines, dots in intervals. Is this a Persian inscription ? 

Rev, — A legend, apparently in some sort of Arabic characters. 

[Nos. 8 to 14 are, of course, coins issued by some ruling dyuasty, and have nothing to do with 
the temples.] 

Set No, 0 consists of Muhammadan copper ‘‘ dubs,” mostly from the Bellary district. 

No. 9-A. Square, thick, copper — 

Obv. — To right a trident; to left an axe (?) between horizontal lines ; dots in the spaces. 

Rev, — A legend. 

No. 9-B. Round, thick, copper — 

Obv, — A trident, with dots. 

Rev. — Legend. 

No. 9-C. Thick copper — 

Obc. — Lines which, viewed one way, look tridoutdike. 

Rev. — Legend. 

No. 9-D, 1, 2, 3. Copper. 

Obv, — Legend, with strong horizontal lines. 

Rev, — Do, do. do. 

[Putting these three together some expert may be able to identify tbem.] 
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No. 9-B. Copper — 

A coin found at Gadiganur, Bellary district, and kindly given to me by Mr. Bruce Foote. 

Ohv. — Inscription with crossed lines, 

Bev, — (Obliterated.) 

No. 0-F — 

From Hampe (Vijayanagara), Also given to me by Mr, Foote, 

Obi\ — Inscription, 

Bei\ — (Obliterated.) 

No. 9-G. Thick copper — 

Obi\ — Inscription. 

Rev, — Do. 

No. 9-H. Thick copper — 

Obv, and Rev. — Inscription. 

No. 9-1. Thick copper — 

Obv, and Bev, — Inscription. 

No. 9-K. Thick copper — 

Obv, and Rev. — Inscription. 

No. 9-Ij. Thick copper — 

Obv. and Bev. — Inscription. 

No, 10. Copper — 

Obv. — Simha to right, paw uplifted. Scroll, or lettering, below. 

Rev. — Two concentric circles with a circle of dots outside. Something in the centre, unrecog¬ 
nizable. Outside of this, traces of lettering. 

The lion is, to all appearances, of the type of those on Maisur coins of early 19th century, but 
there is no coin in Mr. Thurston’s or Major Tafnell’s Lists which corresponds with this. 

No. 11. Copper — 

Obv. — Inscription in Nagari characters in two lines, divided by two fish. 

Rev. •— Inscription in Kanarese characters. The former seems to read “— gdrapn"' above, 
and ^^pard-^ " below. The latter “ manga ’’ above and '' Jcrampa^^ below. I ascribe 
the coin to the West Coast on account of the fish device and the Kanarese 
inscription. If it were a Pandya coin, the characters would have been Tamil. 
No. 12. Copper — 

Obv, A Vishnu mark clianh or chalcra^ in a lined circle with circle of dots outside. 
Rev. — (?) Double-line circle, on each side of circle of dots. 

The design on the obverse leads me to attribute this coin to the West Coast. 

No. 13. Copper — 

Obv, A sword, hilt at top ; dots on each side below cross-bar ; wreath of dots round it ; 

circles round, inner one a line, outer one dots. 

Bev. — An inscription in a lined circle with circle of dots outside. 

The device on the obverse leads me to assign this also to the West Coast. 

No. 14-A. Copper — 

Obv. — A very roughly designed simha (?) to left; tail over back; daws indicated. 

Rtv, — An inscription divided by four lines. 

This may be a coin of king Sadasiva Raya of Vijayanagara. ( See Inedited Coins of the 
Kings of Vijayanagara, by Messrs. Rangachari and D&ikuchari in Ind. Ant, XXIII. p. 2fi, 
No. U and plate.) They read the legend as (# ) (Sri) Sa 

^ (^ ) dasi(va) 

(UT q") (raya). 
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No. 14-B, Copper — 

Obs, and Rtv^ — Similar but difiFerent. 

No. 14-C. Copper — 

Obv* and Rev. — Also similar, but different to either A or B. 

No. 15. Copper — 

I do not know how to class this coin. The lion would place it as a coin of some State, but 
in such case one would expect some lettering on the reverse, instead of the figure of Hanuman. 
06y. —’ A rampant lion, facing left; claws strongly marked ; moon and chanh above. 
Lined and dotted circle. 

Rev. — A figure of Hanuman passing to left. Four circles round itj two of lineS; two of 
dots. 

No. 16. Copper — 

Obv. — A conventional fish, possibly intended for a sword-fish; surrounded by a dotted 
circle. 

Rev. — iSrt in Kanarese characters. As regards the fish, instances of it occur in Mysore 
coinage [Thurston's Catalogue, PI. IV, 11; Tufnell, PL I, 21), but this is clearly 
not a Mysore coin. (See also ‘Sumismatic GUcinings, Elliot, No. 87.) 

No. 17-A, Copper — 

The following five coins, A to E, appear to belong to some great temple dedicated to Siva, 
since all of them have the figure of the lihjam and altar. The reverses are rather puzzling, but 
they may represent Siva and Parvati. In each case the figures are divided by a sort of staff, 
except in E., where each holds a sceptre in the elevated right hand. In F. there is only one 
figure. 

Obv. — Siva and Parvati (?) standing, in a lined circle, with a lofty staff dividing them. 
Rev. — A crude representation of the altar and lihgam wreathed. Circles of lines and dots. 

No. 17-B. Copper — 

Similar, but not the same. 

No. 17-C, Copper — 

Similar, but not the same. 

No. 17-D. Copper — 

A smaller coin. Here the god and goddess are either sitting, or seated on their vdhanas. 
No. 17-E. Copper — 

Similar, See note under 17~A. Under the altar and lihgam is a Nandi (Siva’s bull). 

No. 17-F, Copper — 

Obv. — A standing god, which apparently must be intended for Siva. The arms are 
upraised. 

Rev. — The altar and lihganiy but no wreath, and the figure of Nandi below, facing right. 
No. 17-G. Copper — 

Obv. — God and goddess standing, as in 17-A. 

Rev. — A very rough lihgam and altar; dots above on each side. 

No. 18-A. Copper — 

Ohi\ — Ganesa on his rat vdhana ; in a lined circle. 

Rev. — A very rough representation of a lihgam on an altar, under a canopy ; lined circle 
round. 
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No. 18-B. Copper — 

Similar, bufc different. Above the ling am in this case, and under the canopy, are two dots, 
one on each side. 

No, 19. Copper — 

— In a lined circle some device which I cannot interpret. It may be a very rough 
representation of Vishnu and Lakshmi on some vdhana. 

Rev. — Tortoise. 

No. 20-A. Copper — 

Oli^ _ X very crude figure of a god standing under a canopy ; on left a staff or sceptre. 

Hev. — On left a sahhha-shelL On right a twist, probably the Kanarese iJri. 

No. 20-B. Copper — 

Obv, — Similar to 20^A. 

Jlei\ — Chanlc on right aide. On the left is perhaps a worshipping Hanuman, but the coin 
is much injured. 

No. 21. Copper — 

Obv, — A rough Siva ling am with a canopy, the end of which has a loop on the right side ; 
circle of dots round. 

Hev, — Apparently an attempt at an inscription ; perhaps in Tamil characters. 

No. 22. Copper — 

Obv. — ilay be intended for a lihgam and canopy ; or may be some lettering rudely copied. 
— If this were a Buddhist coin I should interpret this design as a tree-symbol on left, 
and a sun-symbol on right. But it appears far too modern for this explanation. 

No. 23. Copper — 

— An inscription in NAgarl characters. 

— Apparently an inscription; but in what characters ? 

No. 24-A. Copper — 

Obv. — Vishnu standing leaning on a tall staff held in left hand ; Lakshmi, smaller, under his 
left arm ; circle of dots. 

Rev. — Hanuman standing to front; head turned to his proper riglit ; tail twisting over his 
left shoulder j circle of dots. 

No. 24-B. Copper — 

— Vishnu (?) standing, holding a large bow (?) in left hand ; circle of dots 
Rei \— An inscription — possibly {Vi)jaya — in characters which may be classed either as 
Telugu or as Kanarese ; circle of dots. 

It my reading of the reverse is correct, this may be one of the Pudukottah Series. See extract 
from letter of Sir Seshiah 'Sastri in the introductory remarks to this paper. 

No. 24-C. Copper — 

Obv. — A standing god : staff below left arm ; circle of dots. 

— Two letters of an inscription, probably Nagari characters, under some object defaced. 

No. 25. Copper — 

Obv. — A god, or king, facing front ; some object on right j circle of dots. The head-dress 
falls to one side, and makes the figure look more like that of a Rajah than of a deity. 
Rev. — Vishnu standing, arms outstretched j his two wives below the arms ; circle of dots. 

No. 26. Copper — 

Obv, — Vishnu in his ma^sya-y or fish-, avatar. 

Rev, — A tendril, twisted, bearing three lotus buds. 
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No. 27. Copper — 

A very puzzling coin. On the ohv^ is a standing hgare, which maj be Vishnu in his N^roHikha 
avatdtt with some other object to the left. From another point of riew the design looks something like 
a hgure of a Rajah seated with his left arm crooked, surrounded by a lozenge^shaped line, and haring 
objects on each side of his bead. The rer. has a dotted line in a square shape with a square 
prolongation on one side, and some lettering inside. 

No. 28. Copper — 

Obv, — A very crude figure of (?) Vishnu standing under a canopy. His right hand holds am 
object — a sceptre, or a discus a stafi. 

Rev, — A ckctnhf surrounded by a lined circle. On left three dots ; on right the letter ri in 
Kanarese (?). 

No. 29, Copper — 

Obv. — A well-designed little figure of Ganesa on his rat vahana, with a staff in his right hand. 
Rev, — A very poor attempt at a Siva lingam on an altar, A horizontal line runs across between 
the altar and the lihgam. 

No. 30. Copper — 

Obv, — Garuda, passant, to left. 

Rev, — A worn-out inscription, apparently in Nagari characters. 

No. 31. Copper — 

A complete puzzle. On one side what looks like a scorpion, surrounded by a ring of dot-s of 
rather unusual type *— the dots being close together so as to make a continuous ropedike circle, 
They might even be a string of cowrie-shells. On the other side, within a similar circle, is somi^ 
object or group of objects to which I can give no name. 

No, 32. Copper —• 

[1 cannot say if this is a coin at all.] 

Obv. — A strongly marked equal-armed cross, each end forming a trefoil. 

Rev, — Unintelligible. 

No, 33. Copper — 

Obv. — An eight-pointed star. 

Rev. — Tamil lettering ; probably ^^ka>npinr' = - Company.’* This is, I think, a variety 
of the coin noted by Dr. Hultzsch as one struck by the British East India 
Company, — No. 25 of his List in Ini. Ant, XKl. 326, PI. IL, No. 25. His 
coin has dots between the star-points ; mine has none. 

No. 34. Copper — 

Obv. — A six-pointed star, in a lined circle. 

Rev. — (?) 

No. 35. Copper —- 

Obv. A god, standing on something hinted at rather than represented ; probably 
a canopy was over his head. 

Re 2 \ “ Vehkufappa,'' in a lined circle. This is probably a coin of one of the Venkatas of 
Vijayanagara, but I do not think that it has been hgured in previous Iiiats.' 

No. 30. Copper 
Obv, — (?) 

Rev. — An inscription in Tamil (?) characters. 

No. 37. Copper — 

Obv. — (?) 

Rev. — A Nagari inscription. 
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No. 38. Copper — 

[A mach'injared ]ittle coin.] 

Ohv^ — A sword hilt, and part of blade ; hilt upwards, gnard to left. A defaced inscrip¬ 
tion round. 

— An inscription in characters that look like Tamil. 

No. 39. Copper — 

Obv, — A gracefully designed tree-branch with buds. 

Rev. — An inscription in Nagari characters, evidently the name of a sovereign. The letters 
are, many of them, clear enough, but I have not been able, as yet, to assign the 
coin ; and I prefer to submit it to be deciphered by others better informed.; 

I have never seen any other Soath*Indian coin with a similar obverse, and believe it to 
belong to the North. Is it Sikh ? 

No. 40. Copper — 

Obv. — (?) 

Rev^ — Inscription. 

No. 41. Copper — 

Obv, — A standing god ; arms upraised. 

Rev, — Inscription. 

No. 42. Copper — 

Obv, — (?) 

Rev, — Inscription in Arabic or Persian. 

No. 43-A. Copper — 

Obv, — Debased standing Chola figure ; some symbol on left side. 

Rev. — Inscription in Tamil characters, “ Ptidu - 

No. 43-B. Copper — 

Obv. — Similar to 43-A. 

Eev. — Inscription in Tamil characters, — ducJie — Are these legends “ Puduchiri,'^ 
i,e,f Pondicherry ? 

No. 43-C — 

Obv. and Eev, — Similar. A better specimen of the same coin. 

No. 43-D — 

Obv, and Bev, — Similar. But here, under the is another character, which would prevent 
us from reading PnduckSri. 

No. 44. Copper — 

Obv. — God on vdhana (?). 

Rev, — Inscription. 

No. 46. Copper — 

Obv. — A well-designed elephant, facing right ; tail up, with a double end ; Arabic character 
alif above. Double circle and circle of dots. 

Rev. — (?) 

This appears to me almost certainly a Mysore coin of Tipu Sultan ; but in those figured in 
Thurston's and Tufneirs Lists none have the tail uplifted, with double end, facing right, and the 
dlif above. 

No. 46. Copper — 

Obv. — A roughly-designed elephant, facing to right; Arabic date above (?) j foliated circle round. 
Rev. — Inscription in Arabic characters. 

This also looks like a Mysore coin of Haidar or Tipfi, but I do not find it in the published lists. 
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TTo, 47. Copper— ’ ^ 

Ohv, — Some animal, surrounded by s circle of dots. 

Re\>, — Inscription in Tamil. 

Ho, 48. Copper — 

Ohv. — (?) Circle of dots round. 

Rev, — (?) 

Ho. 48. Copper — 

— (?) Vishnu and his two wives. 

Rev, — (?) Inscription in Tamil, 

He. 60. Copper — 

Obv. — (?) 

Rev, — An inscription. 

Ho. 51. Copper — 

Ohv, — Bull, Nandi, facing left. 

Rev. — (?) 

This is a very thin coin, if it is a coin at all which I doubt. It appears to me more like a token 
or keepsake, perhaps issued by a temple. 

Ho. 62. Copper — 

Ohv, — Vishnu seated; chanh and chakra on each side of his head ; double lamp (?) below, 
on left. 

Rev. — An inscription. The characters look plain, but I can make nothing of them. The 
lines are divided perpendicularly, and the letters in the middle appear to read a above, 
and ma in the centre. 

This coin was found in the old fort of Pantavaktnmikota in the village of Purasbdttapar&m, in 
the Chicacole tUnka of the Ganjam district. 

Ho. 53, Copper — 

Ohv. — A single letter, in a circle of dots, apparently the Nagati da. 

Rev. — (?) 


Ho. 54. Copper — 

Obv, — Gane^, on a plain field. 

Rev. — An illegible Nagari inscription. 

Ho, 66, Copper — 

Obv, — Nandi, to left; the head very high above the body. 

Rev, — A trident, or trisula, with some lettering at sides. 

A coin with a trident in Col. Biddulph’a collection has a fish on the obv,^ and is possibly 
Pandyan. 

Ho. 66 . Copper —- 

Obv. — A horse trotting, facing left. 

Rev. — Apparently a number; horizontal lines below* 

This may be one of the Mysore series of small coins having animals and other devices on the ohv, 
aad a chequer patteru with symbols ou the rev .; but, if so, it is a variety. Oue of the Mysore coins' 
noted on p. 29 of Mr. Thurston’s Catalogue, No. 5 (PI. IV. 2), has a horse, but the design is different, 
and on the rev. the symbols are not so prominent, the chequer pattern and symbols having all the 
same value. In my coin the lines are subservient to the numbers or letters. 
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No. 57. Copper — 

Ohv. — Oolsterated. 

Kec. — A Nagari inscription, which msy be ‘SrUKrishmrdyay bat I am not certain. 

This may be a Vijayanagara coin. 

No. 58>A. Copper —• 

Obv, — Obliterated, 

Jtei\ — Within a rayed circle an inscription in Nagari characters. 

The coin is roughly stamped on a plate of copper. 

No. 58-B. Coj>per — 

Obi\ and Rev^ — Apparently similar. lu this case it can be seen that ^the obverse had some 
design enclosed by a rayed circle, and that it was punched on to a copj)er disk, 
carelessly. 

No. 59-A. Copper — 

Obv. — In a liued circle within a dotted circle a very debased human figure, whether a god or 
a king is impossible to say. The head is like a moon, the arms are uplifted, there is 
a dot for the body, and lines below the awkwardly stretched-out legs, which remind 
one of the skirts of the kings represented on Chola coins. On the right is a rosette 
of five dots, on the left some indistinguishable symbol, which may be meant for a club, 
— In a lined circle within a dotted circle, a central staff or sceptre flanked by two lozenges ; 
each lozenge stands on the apex of a triangle. 

The set of coins marked 59-A to 59-F were carefully considered by Sir Walter Elliot, and 
dclil)erately omitted from his Catalogue (published in 1886), because they could not be identified. 
They are now published for the first time. General Pearse thought they were OlAra coins, or 
possibly Gahga^ 

No. 59-B. Copper —• 

— A small elephant of antique design, but badly executed, trunk uplifted, facing right; 

moon above ; surrounded by a line circle and circle of dots. 

— In a lined circle and circle of dots two lozenges divided by a staff or sceptre. Two 
dots above the lozenges. 

I imagined at one time that the desgin on the rev. might represent a double axe, but the 
reverses of the other coins classed under this No. 59 seem to shew that this interpretation is 
incorrect. 

No. 69-C. Copper — 

Qhi\ — Small elephant facing left ; chanlc ; chakra ; moon ; and a lozenge on a triangle. There 
are some lines below the elephant, and a line circle round the whole. 

Rev. — In a lined circle and circle of dots a standing figure; arms uplifted; some objects 
on left. 

The obverse of this coin reminds one of the way several separate symbols are stamped on 
Buddiiist coins. The figure on the reverse bears some analogy to the standing king on Chola and 
Cevlon coins. The object to the left of the figure has b(jen thought to represent an altar, but this is 
doubtful. 

No. 69-D. Copper — 

Obv. — A simha, or lion; tail and head upHfted ; facing left, 

_A king flourishing a sword in his right baud; left arm crooked, hand upwards; below 

the elbow a lozenge; two long lines on the king’s proper right may possibly be 
intended for spears. If intended to represent the Ch^ra bow, one of the lines ought 
to have been curved to indicate the bow-shaft, but here they are both straight. Lined 
circle and circle of dots round. 
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No. 59-B. Copper — 

— Iq a lined circle and circle of dots a chalcra on right side, and a lozenge on the left, with 

balls on the points ; moon above; an object below that may perhaps represent flames, 

but is very doubtful. 

Rev, — In a lined circle and circle of dots a standing king closely resembling the figure on 
No. 59-D. But in this case one of the two long lines on the left seems to be intended 
for a trident. In both this and 59-D there is a cross line connecting the straight 
object with the king’s right arm. The object in the field below the king’s left arm 
is here a dot, possibly a sun-disk, instead of a lozenge. 

The position on the obverse of the lozenge seems to shew that it was intended to represent the 
chakra of Vishnu; and it is just possible that in all these cases the lozenges, whether standing alone 

or on triangles, may be intended to symbolize very conventionally the chanh and chakra. If so, the 

triangles would represent supports, or altars. 

No. 59-P — 

Obv, — Garuda, arras uplifted, running to left. The action is spirited. 

Hev. — Ill a lined circle and circle of dots a double design. On the right is the standing king, 
as before, with the two spears (?) on his proj)er right. On the left of this, two 
lozenges one above the other, with a short horizontal line dividing them. Or, 
perhaps, this last group may be intended to be looked at sideways, in which case it 
resembles the design on No. 59-B. Lined circle and circle of dots round. 

The presence of the Garuda here emphasizes the remark made under 59-E, that these coins were 
issued by Vishnu-worshippers, and that the lozenges may be conventionalized Yaishnava symbols. 

No. 60. Copper — 

Obv. —' In a lined circle and circle of dots an elephant, with very long trunk, facing right; three 
dots below. 

Rev, — Ill a lined circle and circle of dots a figure of Vishnu. His arms are uplifted holding 
the chanh and chakra. Round his waist is a sash with very large flying ends, trefoil- 
shaped. In the field under his right arm is a tortoise, in allusion to the Rtirma 
Avatdra, 

No. 61. Copper — 

A number of copper coins were given to me when in the Belkry district, which were said to 
be commonly found in that tract. The people there know them as IlawU Rdyani dubs. I have 
nineteen of them. In all, except one, one side is quite plain; the other has one small symbol punched 
in it — either a moon-crescent, or a snake. Two of the coins shew faint traces of having belonge»l 
to a regular coinage, the design on which has been almost entirely defaced. The coins are thick. 

I fancy that they must be Muhammadan coins, worn down till the faces have become obliterated, 
re-called into a treasury (perhaps that of the Rajah of Sandur, or one of the lesser chiefs), die-struck 
in the manner seen, and then re-issued, I give an illustration of one of these, die-struck on both 
sides. 

No. 62. Copper— 

I conclude with a small square of copper, —evidently not a coin, and looking more like a charnn 
with an inscription engraved in Telugu characters. I should be glad if someone would interpret it. 
The characters apparently redid BiId (or lam) pa rovimu (or vu) hga Rahga. Of this I can make 
no sense. It came from the Ganjam district. 
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ary A SCRA’S JaTAKAMALA AKD THE FRESCOES OF AJANTA. 

BY HEINBICH LUDEBS, Yh.D. 

Translated from the 'SachricJiten von der KOnigl, Ge$M8chaft der Wissenschafien 
zu Gottiivjen^ Phil.-hist, KL, 1902, ppm 758 to 762, 

[The follov^iiig is a translation of a paper read to the Gottingen Royal Society, 13th December, 
1002. uill be seen it is based on a passage in No. 10 of the Miscellaneous publications of the 
Art*lia}oIoLrioal Surrey of Western India (Bombay, 1881). There, at page 81, a lithograph of tracings 
iiiM rlptiun-i in Care II. is given, and in the text Pandit Bhagwitnlal Indraji’s readings and 
ivinarks ou the inscriptions are interspersed ^\ith iny account of their positions in relation to the 
ac'*<'Uipanying fresc«»es. The epiirraphs are often so faint that it was alnaost impossible to trace them 
Correctly, aTid mistakes were almost unavoidable: for example, in the case of No. 7 on the plate 
(l)r. LiidersV la>t), the abrasion of the upper left ann of the m left only c/i. In other cases 
inislections M^em to have been made in the transcripts, and in the following I shall not follow 
Dr. Lii'leis ill repeating these and tlieii correcting them by the facsimiles, but substitute at once the 
rollings of the latter in place of the transcriptions, along with his parallel quotations from the 
Jir'ihatndlu. The paintings ami inscriptions in question are in a small clmmbcr outside and to the 
left of Cave II., and unfortunately the former are as much destroyed as the latter, and Mr. Griffiths 
made no copies of the frescoes in this apartment, — J. Burgess.] 

TiiE twenty-eighth story of tlie Jatakamulu, — the Ksli anti jut aka,^ — is a version of the legend 
'»f Kshantivadin found in the Prdi collection of the Jatakas (No. 313)- and in the Mahavastii 
(tom. III. p. 357). The contents of the Jataka, according to the representation of Arya-Sura, are 
brielly as follows : — 

Tlie Bodhisattra lived in a forest as a pious hermit. As he was fond of making forbearance the 
the subject of hi^ discourses, people called him Kshantivadin — the preacher of patience. Now 
once on a hot summer day the king of the country with his harem were walking in that forest. 
Bi-coming tired froux the walk and the drinking freely of wine, be lay down to &leep. When the 
Women >a\v that their lord had fallen a-leep, they wandered about at pleasure in the wood and came 
to tlie hermitage of Kshantivadin, who at once euijdoyed the opportunity to give them an edifying 
^crmon on patience. Meanwhile the king awoke, sought for the women, and when he found them 
as they wei’e fitting in a circle round the hermit, INteuing to his discourse, lie fell into a terrible rage. 
The women seek to soothe him, but their pleading is in vain, and —^ filled with fear — they draw 
back. Meanwhile Kshantivjidiii remain^ quite calm : he warns the king against too hasty action and 
advises him to cultivate patience. In fierce wratli the king draws his sword and strikes off tlie 
hermit's right hand, but his patience is not disturbed by this ; even when the king hacks off one limb 
after another he has only a feeling of pity for the angry man. The merited punishment overtakes the 
latter : as he is just about to leave the \V(jod, the earth oj)ens and sw'allow’3 him. The j>eople of the 
country dreaded a like fate for themselves; bnt Kshantivadin calmed their fears and, remaining true 
to hi> principles till death, wdieu dying he blessed his murderers. 

This story was pictorially represented in the frescoes of a small chanil>er outside and to the left 
*>f Cave JI. at Ajanpb In the Inscriptions from the Cave^Temphs of Western India., p. 81,^ Burgess 
-ays that “on the back wxxll to the right of a door in it, a man is represented seated on a stool 
fdi'idrdsana) in a plain dress indicative of a Sadbu or Brahman ; his head is destroyed.’' 

1 Kern's edition in L\ninan’s Harvard Oriental Series, pp. 181-192, — J. B.] 

^ The J'Uka, od. by E. B. Cowell, Yol. III. pp. 25.29. — J. B.^ 

' The paintingb referred to here are not contained in the fine work by J. Griffiths — The Paintings of the 
1 Cavi-7'ewf'lps oj Aj<tnia. I have therefore been throughout confined to the publication by Burgess and 

BhRgwLiulal Indraii. — [See above. — J. B.] 
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Under his seat, in letters of about the sixth century, is one word which BhagwanUl Indraji read 
Kshdntivddih and translated “ a discourse on forbearance.” This is surprising seeing that in a foot¬ 
note^ it is remarked that Kshantivadin was the name of Gautama Buddlia in one of his previous 
births. It is, of course, the name of the person represented above, as also for example in Cave 
XYII., the figures are marked by accompanying inscriptions, — as king Sibi or Indra. 

Facing Kshantivadin, according to Burgess, is represented another seated figure, and below is 
a stripe of green colour on which an inscription is painted in two lines, so mutilated as to be untrans- 
lateable. Sergius F, Oldenburg has already expressed the surmise® that this inscription contains 
verses from a version of the JAtaka, I believe I can prove that the inscription is taken from 
stanzas 4, 15 and 19 of the Kshantijd^taka of the J^takam&14. 

In the following I have printed the stanzas named, whilst immediately below I have placed the 
text of the inscription from Bhagwaiilal Indraji’s tithographecl tracings^ :— 

iiivasauti hi yatraiva santah sadgunabhushanah \ 

, . . . ha yatrava rdnta sa^gn .. hlmsliand 

tan mangalyam manojnam cha tat tirthaih tat tapovanam U 4 11 

tan ma . ndjna na . 

agarhitam jatiin avapya mauushim anunabhavam patubhis tathendriyaih | 

again . . nitim nvdpya mdniisha . yjatu. , s tachendrlyat 

uvasyamrityur nna karoti yah subham pramadabhak pratyaliain csha vamchyate H 1511 
acakffamv’xtgw. nnani hcn'oti yah hJjham pram[a]dac/u^, . Injaham ema di?^}hnyate» 
ahuiikriyante kusumair maid rub as talidgunais toyavilambino ghanah \ 

. . s'lganta lois^imair inahiYvJidi^ fa . dagnse . , . ghand 

saraiiisi raattabhramarais saroruliair gunair vvisesliadhigatais tu dohinah 11 19 11 

surdsi mantabhramates sarorn . rvviclidva .... lishd Jiina . . 

It hardly needs further proof that tlie two texts are identical, and in every case where the 
inscri[»tion differs from the Jatakamala, it is evidently an incorrect copy." The contents of these 
three stanzas clearly indicate what was tlie subject of the picture above. The first stanza j^raise^ 
tlieplace in the wood where Kshantivadin had settled ; the other two verses are taken from the 
discourse which he delivered to the king's wives. Thus the picture evidently represented this sermon, 
and the figure sitting opposite to the hermit, of which Burgess speaks, was probably one of the n)yal 
women. 

Under this picture there was another wldcli Lurgess describes thus : — '‘Below this is a 
Brahman or Pasupata, seated on a stool in plain dros'^ and with a 7'ndrdksha rosary about his neck. 
Opposite him is another male figure, ami between them a woman is seated, with her haiaU joined 
towards the former, whilst she is speaking to the sec ond.” Under these figures again is an 

inscription, which proves to be a rendering of &loka 56 of the Kshantijataka. With the 

correct text it runs thus : — 

gatrachchhedejiy akshataksliAntidhiram chittam tasya prekshamanasva sAdhoh 1 

ndtrachchhedity aksh'itakshdnticlnram chit\t\(i ta<ya preksha . 

mUid diihkhaui pritiyogan nripara tu blirashtaih dharmad vikshya santa])am apa | 50 il 

. l)rilisai!inya}ia maha lath nasci . ndtra nd hvddh dra 


* [This footnote was added by me. — J. B 1 
^ Jour. Ar)iti\ Or. Soc, Vol. SVIII. p. 103. — “Sec below.] 

^ I have, as stated above, changed the transcribed readings for those of the facsimiles, printing the more 
donbtfid -ayliable j in roman type. — J. B.] 

^ [The original is so faded and indistinct that a correct copy is impossible. Tho corrections made from the 
facsimile are indicated by roman letters. I omit some remarks by Dr. Liidors on the discrepancies here. — J. B.] 
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It is scarcely possible without an examination of the fresco itself, to detemime what part of the 
story the picture represented was, to yhich these verses belong. They glorify rest of spirit which 
did not forsake the Kshantivadin, even under the fearful tortures inflicted by the king, and from this 
it might be inferred that the scene of the mutilation was represented. Burgess’ description of the 
l^eople, in whom we have no difficulty in recognising Kshantivadin, the king, and one of the wives 
praying for mercy on the ascetic, — seems, on the other hand, to indicate that the scene preceding 
the actual mutilation was depicted. 

The Ksh^ntijd^taka is not the only story from the Jatakamala which has served the Ajan^ 
artists as a subject. On the right side wall of the same chamber, near the front corner, there is, 
according to Burgess,8 the figure of a king seated on a throne, which bears an inscription that Bhag- 
waiilul Indraji doubtfully read as Ckaitrivalorktrajd^ and explained as ‘King Chaitra of Valorka/ 
The correct reading, however, is certainly Maitrtbalo . . . and the picture represents 

the Bodhisattva in liis former birth as Maitribala, The history of this king forms the subject of 
the eighth story of the Jatakamala.^® Maitrabala is there held up as a pattern of human kindness; 
he goes so far in his goodness that once he satisfied with his own flesh and blood five Yakshas who 
asked him for food. 

The correctness of my explanation is proved by the inscription which, according to Burgess, is 
found above the representation of the king. It is much mutilated, but sufficient is left to identify 
it undoubtedly with feloka 44 of the Maitribalaj^taka. The stanza and Bhagwaulal Indraji’s 
tracing of the text run thus : — 

hriyamanavakasam tu danapritya punah punah | 

. nd 

na prasehe manas tasya chchhedaduhkhaih vigrdiitum \\ 
na j)raseJie manas vasyd tralvaduliklid ri^a/iitum 

I-1sing tells us how widespread and popular was the Jatakamala in India at the end of the 
seventh century. The inscriptions at Ajanta, in characters that belong to about the sixth century, 
prove that the work held as high a reputation a hundred years earlier. 

Other Ja^takas in the Ajaht4 Frescoes, 

Dr. Sergius F. Oldenburg in 1895 publi:>hed a paper on the repre'-entatioiis of the Jatakas on 
Buddhist monuments. His results are of the utmost value, and tlie communication w’as translated 
from the Russian in the Journal of the American Oriental Society (Vol. XVIII. pp* 180 ff.), 1807. 
In this Dr. Oldenburg expressed the difficulty of satisfactory identification of the scenes in the 
almost complete absence of reproductions (Jh. pp. 195, 196). Mr. Griffiths’ work, The Paintings in 
the Buddhist Caves of Aja?ud (1806), had not then appeared. But even this great wT>rk does not 
remove all impediments; for, of the pieces, large and small, copied between 1872 and 1885, half 
were destroyed by fire at South Kensington Museum soon after they were hung up, and the 159 
plates ill Mr. Griffiths’ work represent about eighty-five of his canvasc-, and of these fully 40 per cent, 
are decorative details — contained in the second volume. To study the subject- of the very interest¬ 
ing paintings in the AjaiiUi Caves, a more com})lete series of the scenes, drawn in outline and litho- 
g raj died, should be in the liaiids of scholars. jMeanwliile the meagre information available has been 
carefully studied; and Dr. S. F. Oldenburg, solely on the the basis of the descriptions in Notes on 


* Loc. cit. p. 82. 

^ The rki standing between the two words, looks more like ki in the facsimile. It cannot, of course, be right, 
but I cannot propose a satisfactory correction. 

10 [Kern’s ed. pp. 41-50. — J. B.] 

l 1 3.dd the following as connected with Dr. Luders’s paper, and of interest to such as may not have seen 
Dr. Oldenburg’s paper. — J. B.] 
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the Bauddha Roch-Templet of Ajautd, their paintingt and sculptures, has made the following 

identifications: — 


1. 

Cave II., Nos. viii, ix, page 32 (c/. below No. 5) 


53413 

Mahu-Hamsa jataka. 

2. 

,, No. xxvii, p. 38 


482 

Ruru. 

3. 

Cave IX., No. i, p. 47 (c/, below No. 11) 

• •• 

499 

Sivi.i* 

4. 

Cave X., p. 50 . 


514 

Chaddanta.i^ 

6. 

Cave XVII., No. xix, pp. 65-66 (cf, above No. 1) 


534 

Maha-hamsa. 

6. 

Cave XVII., Nos. xxii-xxiv, pp, 66-67 

W. 

539 

Maha-yessantara (?), 

7. 

„ No. XXV, p. 67. 


516 

Maha-kapi. 

8. 

„ Nos. xxxvi-xxxvii, p, 70 

... 

455 

Mati-posaka. 

9. 

,, No. xxxviii, p. 71 ••• 

w. 

532 

Sama (?). 

10. 

„ No. xxxix, p. 71... . 


278 

Mahisa. 

11. 

„ No. liv, pp. 75-76 (c/. above 3) .. 


499 

Sivi.15 

32. 

Cave II. Outside chamber to the left, pp, 81-82 


313 

Khanti-vridi. 


THE LEGEND OF MIra Ba! THE RAJPUT POETESS, 

BY M. MACAU LIFFE. 

Mira Bai was daughter of Batan Singh Bftthaur of Mdr&tft, a town between Bikaner and 
Jodhiiur in Rjijputana. She was born aboutl504 A. D. She appears to have inherited her religious 
pri^clivities from her mother. When Mira Bai was three or four years of age, the bridal proces¬ 
sion of a youth of position passed by the palace. All the ladies of the court, except Mira Bai's 
mother, went to the upper apartments to view the procession. She took the opportunity of their 
absence to go to pray to an image of Kpish^a, called Girdhar Lai, which was set up in her 
private apartment, 

Mira Bai laid aside her playthings to follow her mother, and said to her, “ who is rny bride¬ 
groom?’* Her mother smiled, took her in her arms, and, pointing to Girdhar Lai, said, “there is 
vour bridegroom.** Upon this Mirii Bai instantly accepted him, and veiled her face according to the 
Oriental practice, which requires a wife to veil her face even from her newly married husband. She 
became so enamoured of Girdhar Lai that she could not pass an instant without seeing him. Her 
love for him is compared to that of the milkmaids, Krishna’s playfellows, of Bindraban. She 
indulged her passion without fear orshame, and without any regard to the traditions of her family on 
the subject of the retirement of women from the public gaze. 

While her affections were thus engaged, she was betrothed to Kanwar Bhdjrdj, son of B&nA 
SAngA of MdwAr. The subsequent marriage in 1516 A. D., as might well have been expected, 
proved unhappy. Bhojraj went to MSrata in great state with a large retinue, but when the marriage 
ceremony was being performed and the time came for the bride to circumambulate the pavilion 
set up for the ceremony, Mira Bai walked around the idol of Girdhar Lai, and took no notice of the 
bridegroom. When the time for her departure with her husband arrived, her parents wished to send 
her off with suitable marriage presents, but she was miserable at leaving Girdhar Liil, She grew 
sad and restless, and wept to such an extent that she became insensible. When she regained 


Archceological Surtey of Western India, No. 9, Bombay, 1879. 

These numerals refer to the current numbers of the Jataka^tales in FauabdU’s edition or to those of 
'Wester^aard’s Catalogue. 

Pointed out by Burgess. 

See Burgeas, Report on the Bwldhis^t Cave-Temples, 4‘c. Arch, Sur. West, India, Xoh IV. pp, 45-^. Cf, L. 
Feer, Le Chaddauta-jataka, Joi4r, As, IX Ser. tom. V. (1895), pp. 31-35 and 18C-223, [See also Cunningham. 
Bharhui Stdpa, pi. xxvi, fig. 6,] 
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consciousness, her parents affectionately told her that, if it made her happy, she might take Girdhar 
Lul with her without any further ceremony. She replied that if they valued the happiness of her life, 
they would give her the image, and she would worship it with heart and soul. Her parents had 
already perceived that she was a saint and “lover of God/’ and so at the moment of separation from 
their beloved daughter they presented her with the image as part of her dowry. 

Mira Bai, who was overjoyed at obtaining possession of the object of her devotion, set it up in 
her palanquin, and during the journey feasted her eyes on its beauty. On arriving at her new home, 
her mother-in-law, the Rani, had hardly paid her the rites of hospitality, when she asked her to 
worship Durgft, a goddess of a totally different temper from the playful Krishna. Mira Bai said, 
however, that she had devoted her body to Girdhar Lfd, and she would bow her head to none but 
him. Her mother-in-law replied that a good wife was improved by worshipping Durga. But Mira 
Bai closed the discussion by saying it was of no use to press her further, and she would abide by her 
first determination. On this the Rani became very angry, and went to complain of Mira Bai to the 
Hsiaa : “ This daughter-in-law of ours is worthless, as on the very day of her arrival she refuses to 
obey me and puts me to shame. It is clear what our future relations are going to be,” 

The Eftna became excessively incensed and went to his daughter-in-law with the intention of 
punishing her. The Raul, however, had sufficient sense to restrain him ; and he decided that the 
interests of domestic peace would be consulted by putting Mira Bai into a separate apartment. The 
point decided was that, although it is admitted by the author of the Bliagat Maid that Rukminf, 
who became Krishna’s consort and the milkmaids who became Krishna’s playfellows, did not meet 
him until they had sacrificed to Durga, as Mira Bdi had already obtained Krishna, it was unneces¬ 
sary for her to worship Durga, and no exception could be taken to her conduct on the precedent of 
Rukmini and the milkmaids. 

Mira Bai on finding hei>elf in a private apartment became excessively happv, and gave 
lull scope to her religious enthusiasm. She set up her image, decked and adorned it,' and devoted 
l.er.>elf night and day to the company of saints. Her sister-in-law Udai B41 was sent to remonstrate 
with her. and said —“ You are born of a noble house. Be wise and desist from the company of 
which casts a slur on both our families.” ilira Bai replied —“The slur of hundreds of thousands 
of births departs on association with the saints. The slur is .m her who loves not their company 
My life depends on the company of the saints. To anyone who is displeased with it your remon¬ 
strance would be proper.” It was on this occasion that Mira Bdi composed the following hymns 

O my friend, my mind is attached to Krishna; I shall not be restrained from loving him 

If anyone give me a reproach, I will give a hundred thousand in return. 

My mother-in-law is severe, my sister-in-law obstinate ; how can I endure this miserv ! 

Mira for the sake of the lord Girdhar would endure the obloquy of the world. 

I have the god Girdhar and no otlier; 

He is my spouse on whose head is a crown of peacock feathers, 

Who carrieth a shell, discus, mace, and lotus, and who weareth a necklaoe.i 

I have forfeited the respect of the world by ever sitting near holy men. 

The matter is now public : everybody knows it. 

Having felt supreme devotion I die as I behold the world. 

I have no motliei*, father, son, or relation with me. 

1 laugh when 1 behold my beloved ; people tliink I weep. 

I have planted the vine of love, and irrigated it again and again with the water of tearg. 

T have cast away fear of the world ; what can anyone do to me ? 

Mird-’s love for her god is fixed, happen what may. 

1 This is a description of Vishnu, of whom Krishi^ was an incarnation. 
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The on being informed of Mira BaPs determination, became beside himself with rage, and 

sent Mira BM a cup of poison known as cliarndmnty that is, water in which an image had been bathed. 

The Marathi chronicler states that the poison was sent Mira by the hand of her mother, who 
overcome by maternal affection shed tears as she bore it. To disobey the the supreme 

ruler of the state, was impossible, and so her beloved daughter must die. When the cup was offered 
to Mira Bai, she said—“ The body is perishable, so, mother, why weep if it perish in the service of 
Krishna? There need be no regret at the disappearance of a mirage or at the failure of the son of a 
barren woman to wed. It is not right to say that the moon perishes on the thirtieth day of the 
lunar month. Your lamentations are as vain as the grief of the bee at the fading of an imaginary 
dower. As the fruit of a tree falls, sooner or later, so I have fallen at Krishna’s feet. A pearl 
born in the ocean is turned into an ornament by the rich, so I who am sprung from you shall glitter 
in Krishna’s diadem. The world itself is an illusion, wherefore mourn not for me.” 

Mira Bai's only grief at leaving her body was that the worship of Krishna might decline. Having 
informed the god of her father-in-law’s intention, she thus apostrophised the object of her worship — 
“ People will say that the king poisoned his daughter because she worshipped thee. 1 fear there¬ 
fore that thy worship shall be neglected, and the apprehension causeth me poignant misery. AVho 
will now put on thy decorations ? Who will put the saffron mark on thy forehead, attach dazzling 
rings to thine ears, twine a garland of pearls round thy neck, girdle thee with a jewelled zone, tie on 
thy golden armlets and anklets, light incense to gratify thy nostrils, make thee offerings of sweet 
basil, present thee with sacred food to satisfy thy hunger, and prostrate himself in adoration before 
thee ? My father-in-law hath already abandoned thy worship in his displeasure with me, others too will 
reproach thee with my death and cease to do thee homage. But after all why should I be anxious ? 
Thou thyself knowest the past, the present and the future. Thou hast ever preserved thy saint< 
from poison, fire, and sword, so why should I be anxious now ? ’’ 

On this Mira Bai put the cup of poison on her head in token of submission, and then cheerfully 
drank it off. On that occasion she composed the following verses : — 

■Radha and Krishna dwell in my heart. 

Some say that Mira is insane, others that she hath disgraced her family. 

Opening her veil and haring her breast, she danceth with delight before her god. 

In the bowers of Bindraban, Krishna with the tilah on his forehead gladdeueth my heart. 

The Rana sent a cup of poison and Mira drank it with delight. 

Mir&’s lord is the all-wise Girdhar ; she is bound to his service. 

The waited to hear of Mira’s death, but her life was miraculously preserved, and 

her cheeks gradually assumed a higher bloom. She devoted herself to the further decoration an I 
iirnamentation of the image, and decked it out in fashions ever new. She sang the praises of her 
god and filled her heart with delight and immortal love. She also composed the following on this 
occasion :— 

I knew the Run a had given me })oison. 

God who caused my boat to float across, separated the milk and water for me,3 

Until the gold is annealed, it is not perfectly pure. 

O king, keep thine own family in seclusion; I am tlie wife of another.^ 

1 sacrifice my mind and body to the saint even though he be a pariah ; I liave sold my<#'U 
to God. 

Mir& for the sake of worshipping the lord Girdhar is entangled in the feet of holy men. 

When the BAnA found that the poison had produced no effect he appointed tipstaffs to watch MlrA 
But, and report when she again conferred with faqirs^ so that she might be put to death wh*-n 

* That ie, aaved me in the ordeal. ^ I am wedded to Girdhar Lul, not to thy son. 
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detected in the act. Slie was in the habit of laughing and holding amorous converse with the image. 
One day a tipstaff went and said to the king — “ At this very moment Mira Bm is holding conversa¬ 
tion and laughing and joking with some one.” The king took up his sword, and called out to her 
to open the folding doors. He asked her where the person was with whom she had been holding 
such pleasant discourse. She replied — There he is before thee, my image, mine adored. Open 
thine eyes and look. He is neither afraid nor ashamed of thee.” 

The Bhagat Mild states that Mira Bai and the image had been playing at [Indian] draughts, 
and at the time of the Rana’s entrance the idol actually extended its arm to move a piece. The 
Bana on witnessing the miracle became ashamed. There was, however, no real impression made 
on his obdurate heart. The saying is that until the saints of God show favor, God will not do 
so. The king meditated the murder of a saint, so why should God set his thoughts aright ? ” 

Once when Mira Bai was ill she composed the following :— 

Krishna with the large eyes looked at me, and smiled 

As I was going to draw water from the Jamna and the vessel glittered on my head. 

Since then the delightful image of the dark and beautiful one hath dwelt in my heart. 

You may write and bring me incantations, you may write and bring me spells, grind 
medicine and give it me, that will not cure me. 

If any one bring me Krishna as my physician I will gladly arise. 

His eye-brows are bows, his eyes the arrows which he fitteth thereto, and draweth to pierce me. 
Mira’s lord is the wise Girdhar ; how can 1 abide at home ? 

A dissolute and abandoned person tried to tempt Mira Baf s virtue. He told her that he was 
armed with Girdhar Lai's permission to give her such pleasure as she could only obtain from man’s 
embraces. She replied that she humbly submitted to Girdhar Lfil’s order, but that they must first 
dine. She meantime had a couch placed and dressed in the enclosure where saints were assembled. 
She there addressed her would-be paramour — “Thou needest not be ashamed or afraid of any one, 
as the order of Girdhar Lrd is on every account proper.” The man replied —“ Does any one do such 
things before others.” She said she knew of no secret place, for God was everywhere present. He 
-ee^ the good and bad acts of all and rewards men according to their deserts. On hearing this the 
ruffian tunied pale, and vice gave place to virtue in his heart. He fell at her feet and with clasped 
Lands asked her mercy and divine intercession. Mira Bui felt compassion and brought him face to 
face with God. 

Tulsl Dfts, according to all received accounts, lived nearly a century after Mirft BAI, but some 
poets have made them contemporaries. The following letter to Tulsi DAs is attributed to 
Mira Bax : — 

To the holy lord TuUi Das, the virtuous, the remover of sin, greeting — 

I ever how to the^*, dispel all my sorrow. 

All iny husband's relations give me continual annoyance. 

They cause me to endure great suffering when I associate with saints, and perform mv 
worsliip. 

Since childhood MirA hath contracted love for Girdhar Lai: 

She cannot now divest her self of it in any way ; it completely overpowereth her, 

Tliou art to me as a father and mother : thou coiiferrest happiness on God’s saints, 

Write and inform me what is proper for me to do. 

Tulsi DAs’s reply — 

Those who love not Ram and Sit4^ 

Should be abandoned as if they were millions of enemies, however much we love them. 


* Vaidehl, SSt& waa so oalled because boru of the king of Videha. 
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Prahlad abandoned his father, Bibhishan his brother Rawan, and Bharat his mother ; 

Bali his guru, the women of Braj their husbands, and their lives were all the happier for 
having done so. 

The opinion of all holy saints is that relations with and love for God are alone true. 

Of what avail is the eye-salve which causeth the eyes to burst ; what more can I say ? 

Saith Tulsi Dfts, that spouse is worshipful, that son is dearer than life, 

Who is attached to Ram ; he is my real friend in this world. 

As Mir ft Bfti has been made a contemporary of Tulsi Das, so also she has been made a 
contemporary of the Emperor Akbar. It is said that having heard of the virtues and beauty 
of Mira Bai he went with his minstrel, Tansen, both disguised as hermits, to visit her. The follow¬ 
ing lines in attestation of this circumstance are attributed to Mira Bai: — 

O mother, I recognise Krishna as my spouse, 

Akbar came to test me and brought Tans6n with him: 

He heard singing, music, and pious discourse ; he bowed to the ground over and over. 

Mirft’s lord, the all-wise Girdhar, made me his protegee. 

It is said that on observing her devotion Akbar was very pleased with the good fortune which 
enabled him to behold her. He made her a present of a jewelled necklace which she accepted 
with some misgivings, as it appeared too valuable an article for an ascetic to possess. The emperor 
was equal to the occasion, and said that he had found it while performing his devotional ablutions in the 
river Jamna, and thought it would be a suitable present to make her god, Tansen, it is said, com¬ 
posed an ode in her honor, and he and his royal master then returned to their capital. The necklace 
was too valuable not to provoke remarks unfavourable to its recipient. The Rana submitted it to 
assayers who valued it at a fabulous sum of money. On enquiry it was found to be the same that 
a jeweller had sold not long previously to the emperor. Further enquiry led to the identity of the 
two strolling hermits with Akbar and his favourite minstrel. Mira Bai’s fate was now sealed. Her 
husband suspected that she had been polluted by the emperor. For this there was but one penalty 
in that age — sbe must die, Mira Bai’s father-in-law sent her a cobra in a box, so that when she 
opened it the reptile might sting her to death. She was told it was a sdiagram. Before opening the 
box she addressed the kdlagrdm as follows :— 

O sdlagrdni in the box, why speakest thou not ? 

I speak to thee, but thou repliest not; w'hy art thou silent ? 

This ocean of the world is very immense; take mine arm and extricate me. 

Mirft’s lord, wise Girdhar, thou alone art my helper. 

On opening the box Mira composed the following : — 

What shall the Rana do to me? Mira hath cast oS tlie restraints of her line. 

The Rana once sent a cup of poison to kill Mira ; 

Mira drank it with delight, loving it as if it were water blessed by her lord.^ 

The Rana hath now sent a box containing a cobra, 

But when Mira opened it and looked, the cobra became a kalugrdm. 

There was a sound of rejoicing in the company of the saints ; Krishna® had mercy on me, 

I decorated myself, attached bells to my feet, and, keeping time with both my hands, 

Danced before the idol, and sang the praises of GopTiI. 

The holy are mine and I am theirs; the holy are my life. 

Mirft is absorbed in the holy as butter before churning is in milk. 

Rana S.ahga, Mira s father-in-law, was still obdurate and determined that she should die by 
the sword, but no one could be found to execute the death-warrant. She was then ordered to kill 


^ Water in which her idol’s feet had been washed. 


® Ghaniy6.M, dark as a cloud. 
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herself in whatever way she thought fit. By this time she was a widow, her husband having 
predeceased his father, and her person was at her own disposal. Promising that she would obey the 
Kana’s command she retired to her solitary apartment, during the night put on the dress of a 
mendicant, and left the palace. She plunged into the nearest river to die in obedience to the 
order she had received. It is said that she was miraculously preserved by an angel who brought her 
to shore and addressed her — '‘0 queen, thou hast obeyed thy father-in-law and art worthy of all praise 
for thy devotion, but thou hast a higher duty still to perform. It is thine to set a high exemplar to 
the world, and show unto men how to fulfil the designs of the Creator and become absorbed in Him.’’ 
When she awoke she found herself alone on the river’s bank with the current flowing at her feet. 
She stood up iu amazement not knowing for the moment what to do. She met some cowherds, of 
whom she enquired the way to Bindruban. They presented her with milk, and directed her whither 
to proceed. She walked on singing her hymns, the object of blessings and attentions in the villages 
through which she passed. 

On her arrival in Bindraban she desired to see Jlv Gos&in. To her disappointment he sent 
her word that he would allow no woman into bis presence. She replied — “I thought everybody 
in Bindraban a woman, and only Girdhar Bal a man.'^ I learn to-day that there are other partners 
than Krishna in Bindraban.” By this she scoffingly meant that the Gosain placed himself on an 
equality with Krishna as god of Bindraban. The Gosain, on hearing her rebuke, went bare-footed to 
do her homage, and beholding her became filled with “the love of God.”® 

Mira Bar with loving devotion traversed every grove and pathway of Bindraban, and having 
fixed the sweet image of Krishna in her heart returned to her late husband's home. On finding 
her father-in-law still obdurate, she went on a pilgrimage to Dwaraka, where the youthful Krishna 
had played and sported. There again she became entranced with the pleasure of adorning and 
enhancing the beauty of her favourite god. 

During her absence from Chitaur, the Capital of Me war, the visits of holy men to that capital 
ceased. Dissensions arose in the state. It was only then that the Rana realised what a holy person 
lie had lost. He sent several Brahmans and instructed them to use every entreaty to Mira Bai to 
induce her to return, and finally to tell her that it was impossible for him to live unless she 
complied with his prayer. The Brahmans executed his orders, but Mira Bai refused to put herself 
again in the Buna’s power. Upon this the BzAhmans sat at her door and declared their 
intention of neither eating nor drinking till she had returned with them. She replied 
that she lived in Dwaraka only by the favour of Krishna. She would go and take leave of him and 
return to the Brahmans. She went to do homage to Ranchor,® the visible representation of that 
god, became absorbed in his love, and what she had she gave —■ a humble offering of verses at his 
shrine :— 

0 God, remove thy servant’s sufferings ; 

Thou didst supply Draiipadi with inexhaustible robes and save her modesty ; 

For the sake of thy saint Pralilad thou didst assume the body of a man-lion; 

Thou didst kill Hiranyakasipu, who had not the courage to oppose thee ; 

Thou didst kill the shark and extricate the drowning elephant from the water. 


T This is a oommon idea in the Granth SCihih. The gurHs deem God a husband, and themselves as His wires. 

* Jiv Gosain, it maybe stated, was the son of Ballabha, and uncle of and Sanatan, two devout followers 
of Chaitanya, the great Vaishnava reformer of Bengal (1-485-1533). Rupa and Sanatan had been ministers of the 
Muhammadan ruler of Bihar, and were of royal blood, high rank, and great wealth, all which advantages they relin¬ 
quished to lead a religious life. Jiv Gosain was an author of some pretensions. He annotated a treatise of his 
nephew Rup^, describing religious plea3ures and emotions. He wrote a book on the acts of Krishna, but his 
greatest work was one in which he amplified his annotations on the treatise of Rupa, and dwelt at length on the 
various phases of devotional exaltation. 

9 Krishna received the name Ranchor when he fled from Jarasandha to Dwarak^. 
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O Lai Girdhar, AQra is thy slave; her enemies everywhere annoy her. 

Take me, my friend, take me to thy care as thou knowest best. 

I have none bat thee ; do thou show mercy unto me. 

I have no appetite by day and no sleep by night; my body pineth away. 

Lord of Mlrft, all-wise Girdhar, come to me now ; I cannot live in thine absence. 

It is said that the all-pervading Brahma, the knower of truth, the Eternal, on beholding 
her supreme love, could resist no longer. He incorporated her in Himself, and she became lost to 
human gaze. The Brahmans searched for her in vain. The only trace of her they could obtain was 
her sor*, which was found enveloping the body of the image. The Brahmans* faith in him was 
confirmed, but their mission otherwise was unsuccessful, and they returned crestfallen to the Buna. 
The latter soon experienced the further mortification of beholding his state conquered and plundered 
by the victorious army of Akbar as a retribution for the ill-treatment of Mira Bai. 

The following is one of the hymns whose passionate devotion is said to have produced the result 
of Mira Bai’s union with Banchor 

O Lord Banchor; grant me to abide in Dwaraka, to abide in Dwaraka. 

With thy shell, discus, mace, and lotus dispel the fear of death. 

All places of pilgrimage ever abide in the Gomti for me. 

The clash of thy shell and cymbals is ever the essence of pleasure, 

I have abandoned my country, my queenly robes, my husband’s palace, my property, and 
my kingdom. 

Hlrft, thy slave, cometh to thee for refuge; her honour is now totally in thy keeping.^^^ 

It is said that in commemoration of the miraculous disappearance of Mir& Bfti, her image 
is still worshipped at Udaipur in conjunction with that of Banchdp, the beloved Girdhar 
of her childhood. 

Guru Arjan at first inserted one of Mira Bai’s hymns in his collection of the Sikh sacred 
writings, but subsequently drew hig pen through it. It is preserved, however, in the Granth of Bhat 
Banno, which can be seen at Maiigat in the Gujarat district of the Panjab. The following is the 
hymn :— 


Bag Maru. 

God^i hath entwined my soul, 0 mother, 

With His attributes,^2 and I have sung of them. 

The sharp arrow of His love hath pierced my body through and through, 0 mother. 

When it struck me I did not know it; now it cannot be endured, O mother. 

Though I use charms, incantations, and drugs, the pain will not depart. 

Is there any one who will treat me ? Intense is the agonv, 0 mother. 

Thou, O God, art near j Thou art not distant ; come quickly to meet me. 

Saith Mir&, the Lord, the mountam-wielder,!^ is compassionate, hath quenched the fire 
of my body, O mother. 

The lotus-eyed bath entwined my soxd with the twine of his attributes. 


The hymns in this life of Mira Ba! are taken from Baja Eaghuraj SingVs BAo^af Mdld. 
Kawalnain, an epithet of Kjishna, the object of Mir& Bai’s special worship. 

>2 Gun has two meanings — a rope or twine, and an attribute. 

God in the avatar of Krishna. 
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GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 

BY AETHUR A PEBEEA. 

{Continued from p, 311.) 

(3) The ViUage.7 

The organization of the Tillage {gdrna) was based on the communal system, and its 
inhabitants were under three officers : the Patirannehe, who registered the names of lands, their 
owners and the amount of produce ; the Gamarala, who allotted the fields to the several shareholders 
and had in charge their irrigation and cultivation ; and the Yitarana, who collected the revenue, 
superintended the Police and inquired into the general affairs of the village.® These headmen also 
presided over the Gansabava, or the village court, where disputes other than murder 
were compounded or settled by oath. 

The office of the Vitarana still exists in the Gaumuladeniya, but the duties of the other two 
are entrusted to the Yel Yidane or the Irrigation Officer ; the constitution of the Gansabava, too, 
\< greatly altered. 

Every village has a resting stall for cattle {gdla}^ where traders going to distant towns keep 
their carts and bulls for a nominal charge, as well as a free halting place for belated travellers 
{ambalama), who carry their food in the skins covering the areca-blossom Qcolapota). This is 
scantily furnished with a bench or two and an earthen vessel full of water, with a cocoanut-shell 
ladle (^pmtdliija'). 

Each person has his own ancestral plot of ground, to which, however small, he clings 
with a passionate attachment; and for it the king, as lord of the soil, nsed to claim certain feudal 
services from 15 to 30 days a year : in time of war to guard the barriers and passes into the hills 
and Serve as soldiers, and ordinarily to construct and repair canals, tanks, bridges and roads, and to 
attend to other works of public importance. Now a commutation tax of Rs. 1*50 on every male 
uuder 55 has taken the place of these feudal obligations. 

A considerable portion of the ground was reserved as private Crown property (gabaddgama)^ 
and its cultivators were either hereditary tenants (pangu'kdrapo) or tenants-at-will {nilakdrayo')^ who 
had to give a share of the grain, and, according to their caste and rank in life, to perform certain 
services, if near the capital, to the king as their landlord, if not to his provincial representative 

Chiefs and nobles performed various honorary services and paid homage on New Year’s day 
by presenting a roll of forty betel-leaves (bulat aia). The Goigama tenants carried messages, 
supplied betel and areca and kept guard at halting-places {aiapatiu, or heicd ivasarn) or provided for 
strangers visiting the village, attended his master’s house during the domestic ceremonies, guarded 
it during his absence, and, when necessary, supplied cooked provisions {gam wasama') or kept watch 
at the thrediing tloor, and fetched buffaloes for ploughing {nila wasama'). The Ear£tva tenants 
transported the paddy from the fields to the granary, or attended to the carriage department (madige 
bodiJa)^ or provided fish for the kitchen. The Durftva tenants trained elephants and looked after 
them or drew toddy from the palm-trees {gnadinnS)* The Navandanna tenants made articles 
<f jvwellery and carved betel-boxes {baddlu) or supplied the kitchen utensils and agricultural 
.luplement'- (dcJalri) or cleaned and repaired the brass and copper vessels {l6h^^ruv6) or were engaged 


7 Authorities— 

(1) Service Tenures Cominissiou Reports, 1869-1872. 

(2) Phear's The Aryan Village in India and Ceyhn, 1880. 

(3) Ce 3 Ton Census Reports, 1801. 

* Yalontjui, writing in 1726, mentions, in his Beschryving van Oud en Nieuic Oost^Indien, two other officer*, 
itihuui\ and Yapliamy ; what their duties were cannot be ascertained. 
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in ornsmentiag walking-sticks, handles for flags, &c. (sittaru), Tlie Badaliela tenants made tiles, 
snpplied earthenware vessels, and kept the roof in order. Tb© Embetta tenants attended to the 
shaving of the abovementioned servants. The Bad& tenants washed the soiled clothes of the 
same, monthly or weekly, and on important occasions put up for them white cloth to serve as a 
ceiling, and also covered their seats with it. The H4Li tenants attended the master on journeys 
as a bodyguard or peeled cinnamon {mahahaddd). The Hakuru tenants carried the palanquins of 
the ladies or were employed as menials, especially as cooks, or supplied jaggery and vegetables. 
The Hiinnb tenants whitewashed the lord’s house and supplied lime for eating. The Berawftya 
tenants beat the drums at festivals and gave notice of official proclamations, or wove a rough kind 
of cloth. The Padua tenants carried the proprietor’s palanquin and baggage, brought charcoal for 
the smith and worked at the bellows (yamanw), or erected the walls of houses or furnished onions 
and garlic (Imubadia), The Oli tenants kept the premises clean and provided the oil for burning 
at night. The Hinndva or Gettaru tenants washed for the Hali and the other castes or were 
employed to carry corpses, or provided fodder for elephants and cattle {pannayo). The Kinnaru 
tenants wove bamboo baskets and rush-mats. The Bodi tenants buried the carcases of dead 
animals and worked in hide to make ropes, halters, &c. It should be mentioned that the families 
performed the above services by turns, which were controlled by public officers who were responsible 
for the proper distribution and due performance of labour. 

If the Crown lands were gifted to a noble for special services rendered (nindagam), or to a 
vihdra (viharagam)^ or a dewdla {dewdlagam) for the sake of merit, the duties were transferred to 
the new landlord. Slight traces of this system of land tenure exist to the present day, but are dying 
out under the influence of new legislation. 

The several castes above referred to consist of groups of clans, and each clan claims 
descent from a common remote ancestor and calls itself either after his name or the office 
he held, or any characteristic of his, or, if he had been a settler, the village to which he 
had belonged, or the chief whom he at that time was serving, or the badge he had. This was in 
use till the person was made a ‘belted knight’ (^patahandinavd), when it was dropped, and 
a surname, which became hereditary, assumed. The clan-name, however, was not forgotten, 
as the respectability and the antiquity of the family were ganged by it. If a person called 
Konnappu derives his descent from an ancestor who held the minor office of Liyana Arachchy 
(clerk), he is known as Liyana Arachchige Konnappu, Konnappu belonging to the house (pe) of a 
Liyana Arachchy, When he was ennobled, he took one or more of the surnames Vijayaratna (the 
gem of victory), Jayatilaka (the ornament of victory), Gunasekara (the moon of virtue), &c., and 
styled himself Konnappu Vijayaratna, or Vijayaratna Jayatilaka, &c,; these are now indiscrim¬ 
inately adopted. 

The descendants of the converts to Christianity, during the Portuguese ascendency in 
Ceylon, have, in addition to their Singhalese surnames, those of their conquerors as well, Silva, 
Perera, Dias. 

Owners of cattle have, or rather had, distinguishing brands, according to their caste and 
clans,® and the animals were branded first with the initial letter of the village, then with the brand 
of the clan (and consequently of the caste, too), and thirdly with the initial letter of the owner’s 
name. 

The people of a village are further divided into two factions called IJdupila (the upper 
party) and the Yatipilla (the lower party) who take sides in the sacred national games. 

The typical Singhalese homestead, which is fast disappearing, is built round a quadrangle 
(jiuidula). The apartments are built side by side with a verandah attached, or parallel to each other 
with separate roofs, the opposite eaves of which join. The walls are made of mud and wattle and 

• Vide Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Jovmal (1874), Yol. Y., No. 19, p. 60. 
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thatched with the dried and plaited cocoanut leaves (cadjans) or with rice-stubble ; the floor is made 
ot earth and ’oel coated with cowdiuig to keep away ticks and fleas ; and the rooms are ventilated 
by small barred windows. In the middle of the compound is erected, for the storing of paddy, 
a wicker-frame {atu messa or ri bissa) elevated from the ground, roofed, and plastered with mud and 
dung. The grain is otherwise stored in a loft (atuwa) over the duvia explained below. The fittings 
of the interior are simple : a trestle (^messa) which serves for a seat or table; a shelf over the fire¬ 
place for keeping the earthen cooking utensils {duma) ; a hanging raft for mats (wefe) ; a rack for 
cocoanut-shell ladles {liendialuvd) \ stumps of wood to sit upon (I'o/a); a mortar {wang^diya) and 
pestle ( molgaha ) ; a quern to grind millet ( kuraJelcon gala ) ; a cocoanut scraper ( hiramanS ) ; 
a winnowing fan (kuna') ; a sieve for flour (penere); a flat grinding stone for curry-stufls (miri8 gala) ; 
a hatchet (poraiva ); a chopr ing knife (jeetta ); a stake to husk cocoanuta (inna) \ an ikle broom 
(idala) ; agricultural implements; a rice-measure (kiinduva) and sometimes a clepsydra-clock 
{petettiya) consisting of a small cocoanut-shell with a tiny hole, floating in a pot of water, which 
gradually fills and sinks to the bottom in twenty-four hours At the entrance to the garden 

by the roadside, or where two lines of the building join, is put up a sort of portico (dnafneatraycCjj 
where guests and strangers are received, and which offers a temporary resting-shed for tired wayfarers. 

The physical traits of the Singhalese are similar to their Indian cousins, but their colour is 
a little darker. They wear their hair long, gathered up in a knot behind and lubricated with oil; the 
females make use of false hair to give size to the mass and mn a large pin through (hura) with an 
ornamental head. The peasantry of Central Ceylon have preserved to a great extent the Singhalese 
dress ; the men wear a cloth round their waist reaching to the ankles and so adjusted as to leave 
them freedom of limb, Wliile working they take this between their legs and fasten it before or 
behind. A large handkerchief is thrown over their shoulders as an upper garment, which is occasionally 
wrapped round their head to keep away the sun. The females dress like the Bengali women, except 
that they do not bring the upper end of the garment over the head, but simply throw it over the left 
shoulder, and they adorn themselves with ear-rings, armlets, and necklaces. This homely dress is 
now being given up, both by men and women, for the more fashionable European costume, and the 
curious may see this evolution at the present day in all its stages. The men of the maritime 
provmces have adopted the headcorab of the Malays. In the official costume of the chief of a sea¬ 
board district, with his long black-coat (kabdya)^ gilt buttons and shoes, is seen the Portuguese 
influence ; while in that of a Kandian chief, with his pin-cushion hat (jagalattoppiya), embroidered 
jacket, and a zouave of white muslin encircling his waist, an interesting survival of the old court 
dress. 

The peasantry are stolid in their demeanour, polite, good-natured and faithful, affectionate 
to their children and respectful, fond of pomp and high office, quick to anger, intelligent, sarcastic 
and boastful in their conversation, and kind to animals, especially cattle; they like to lead a hedgehog 
existence, do not scruple to cringe to obtain favour, and, wffien tainted with the town atmosphere, 
mistake impudence for independence. 

Intercourse between the sexes is animated, as with all Eastern nations, more by passion 
than sentiment ; and polyandry was common among them. This was due not only to the desire to 
lo'ep ill the family the ancestral plot of ground, but also to the exigencies of public duty. When 
'' Veral brothers on a farm were called out for the Singhalese corvee (rdjaMriya), the law allowed 

of tln*m to be left behind to act as a companion to the female at home. 


For weights and measures and modes of reckoning time, see t —• 

(1) Rhys Davids’ Ancient Meamres and Coins of Ceylon (18/7). 

(2) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (It56-1858), Vol. HI., Ko. 10, p. 181. 

„ (1892), VoL XII., No. 43, p. 173. 

The OrieniaUst (1887), Vol. HI. p. 75. 

M (1889), Tol. nr. p. 199. 
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The average Singhalese is an early riser ; he takes in the morning some preparation of rice- 
flour with a pot of toddy (rd)j and at mid-day and night a large quantity of boiled rice and a few 
curries. The latter are more varied when a guest is in the house. The visitor is received at the 
threshold and conducted inside by the hand; kissing is the usual form of greeting among females 
and near relatives, and salutation with clasped hands, in the attitude of prayer, among friends, 
masters and servants. He brings with him some eatables as a present, or sends them before his 
arrival. Water is supplied to him to wash his face, feet and mouth, and the repast made ready. 
The host serves him with the rice and curries, skins the plantains for him, and makes his chew of 
betel. His attendants also are well treated in the servants’ room. On his departure the host 
accompanies him some distance. When a person of distinction, viz., a Buddhist priest or a chief, 
visits a house, the rooms are lined with white cloth and the seats are spread with it; the host never 
sits down in his presence. 

The respect of an inferior to a superior is even seen on the high roads ; if they meet, the 
former removes the shade (^talapat) over his head, gets out of the way and makes a very respectful 
obeisance. 

In the olden time, as seen above, the people were occupied according to their caste; but now the 
majority do not follow their ancestral calling, but earn a livelihood by pursuing any vocation they 
choose. One man works at his field, carefully observing all the agricultural superstitions^^; a second 
fishes at the village stream with a rod made of the mid-rib of the Mtijil-h&i ; a third slings bis baskets 
of garden produce at the end of a flexible fei^wZ-shaft and carries them on his shoulders to towns or 
the weekly village fairs ( polaval) ; a fourth climbs the palm-trees with his ankles encircled by a ring 
of cocoanut-leaf and picks the fruit with his band ; a fifth taps for toddy the blossoms of several 
cocoanut-trees by coupling their crowns with 'stout ropes to walk upon, and their straight boughs with 
smaller ones to support himself; a sixth brings for sale from the country straw and firewood in 
single or double bullock carts ; and a seventh transports cocoanuts, salt, and cured fish to centres of 
trade by flat-bottomed boats (pada), or pack-bullocks (favalamy 

The women, too, are not idle; they either make jaggery (molasses) from the unfermented 
toddy, or plait mats of dyed rushes in mazy patterns, or earn a pittance by selling, on a small 
stand by the roadside, the requisites of a chew — betel, areca, and burnt lime ; or hawk for sale 
fruits and vegetables in baskets carried on their heads ; or keep for sale, on a messa in the verandah, 
sweetmeats and other eatables protected from the crows, which infest the place, by a net spread before 
them ; or make coir by beating out the fibre from soaked cocoanut-husks ; or attend to the domestic 
duties with a child astride their hips. 

The children are away at school the whole morning; and on their return either divert themselves 
at games or go in search of the wild fruits with which the jungles abound, or construct rude swings 
under the shady trees and pass away the day singing rural ditties. And at nightfall, while the 
mother lulls her youngest to sleep on her outstretched legs with a pillow thrown across, the father 
beguiles their time with nursery tales. 


(4) Religious Rites. 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion of the island, and its adherents observe as holy four 
days of the lunar month: when the moon is new (amdwaka), full (^paJialoswaha), and half-way 

For paddy cultivation ceremonies, vide — 

(1) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (1848-1849), VoL II., No. 4, p. 27. 


(2) 

>1 

,, 

„ (1880), Vol. VI., No. 21, p. 46. 

(3) 



„ (1883), Vol. Vni., No. 26, p. 44. 

(■« 

>> 

,, 

„ (1884), Vol. Vm., No. 29, p. 331. 

(5) 

»» 

,, 

„ (1889), Vol. SI., No. 39, p. 167. 


(6) Asiatic Society’s Journal of Great Britain (New Series, X885), Yol. XVXl. p, 366, 

(7) The Ta^ohanian (1885), Vol. I» p. 94. 
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between the two {pura atawaka and awa atavjaka). On these occasions, dressed in white, the 
votaries, chiefly females, visit, singly or in groups, the temples {rihdra), carrying on their heads 
in shallow wicker-work baskets or in their hands and held to the forehead, the rose- 

coloured lotus {nellum) and the flowers of the iron-wood tree (nd), of the jasmine, of the hibi- 
sars, of the champak (sapu^ and of the areca and cocoanut. These they present at the sanctuary, 
in front of the image of Buddha, on their knees, with their heads on the ground and their hands 
clasped in supplication {malpinkama)^ and wishing in their hearts that others also may partake 
of the merit of the offering (jpind^nai'd) , They return backwards, facing the idol, to an outer 
apartment, where they squat on the floor and repeat after a priest the invocation, The Three 
Refuges {Tun Sarana) and the Five Vows {Pansil^^) ; next they proceed to the sacred Bo-tree 
{bodMnvahansa) in the middle of the compound and reverently lay on the platform surrounding 
it {bddhmaluva) what is left of their flowers. 

On New Moon days they also bring cocoanut oil as an offering, and illuminate the temple 
premises with small wicks floating in oil-lamps which give a feeble and flickering light 
{panpinhama)* 

The most important of the four Sabbaths {p6i/a) is the full-moon day, when the tom-tom 
beaters at the entrance to the temples sound their drums the loudest; on such days the more 
pious devotees go at dawn to the temple and receive under the Bo-tree,at the hands of a priest, 
the eight sacred vows which they observe till the next morn. Before noon they return 
home for a hurried breakfast cooked overnight {Ml ddne), the only meal for the day their vows 
allow, and retire to some lonely shaded spot, where they repeat with the help of a rosary {nara- 
guna veld) the nine pre-eminent qualities {nava guna gaihd) possessed exclusively by Buddha. 
Towards evening they join the others in the temple grounds, and ‘‘round a platform put up 
under the palm-trees, roofed, but quite open at the sides, and ornamented with bright cloths 
and flowers, they sit in the moonlight on the ground and listen through the night with great 
satisfaction, if not with great intelligence, to the sacred words repeated by relays of shaven 
monks. The greatest favourite at these readings of bana is the ‘Jataka’ book which con¬ 
tains so many of the old fables and stories common to the Aryan peoples, sanctified now, and 
preserved by the leading hero in each, whether man, or fairy, or animal, being looked upon as 
an incarnation of the Buddha in one of his previous births. To these wonderful stories the 
simple peasantry, dressed in their best and brightest, listen all the night long with unaffected 
delight, chatting pleasantly now and again with their neighbours, and indulging all the while 
in the mild narcotic of the betel-leaf, their stores of which (and of its never-failing adjuncts, 
chunam^ that is white lime, and the areca-nuty^ aflord a constant occasion for acts of polite good 
fellowship.”!^ The intervals are punctuated by cries of Ehei (oh, yes ! ) and Sddhu. 

When a person is dying, bana is read at his house and all his belongings given to the 
priest or priests as alms {gOddnamangahjaya). 

Between 9 and 11 a.m. {pindapdtaveldvd) every monk goes through the village from door 
to door begging wherewith to satisfy his wants ; he stands before each house with the alms- 
bowl {pdf ray a) in his hands, and some one, usually a woman, puts into it his mid-day meal 
{dandenavd) and worships him on her knees. 

But during the rainy months of August, September, and October (vas) a number of 
priests are invited to reside in a hamlet, and each family by turn supplies them with their 
morning meal of conjee and rice and their evening liquid food (jgilan pasd) ; they occasionally 


Of the ten vows of Buddhism, five are binding on all laymen (panstl), eight on the more pious ones to be kept 
for a space of 24 hours (aiosil), and the ten on every monk and nun (daha^il). 

These are carried in the waist, by the men in a wallet (kHrafayia) and by the women in a small purse made 
of rush (h mhitii/a). 

“ Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, p 57. 
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visit the neighboaring temples, meditate, teach the village children and read hana at mid^daj 
and at night. Before they are conducted back to the monastery (pama/a) they are presented 
by the people with a web of cloth to make their robes, each one contributing something to 
purchase it; strictly this had to be woven of cotton pods collected by the villagers at dawn, and 
the priests had to stitch their robes and dye them yellow {pdndu povanavd) on the same day 
{katinf). 

About once a year, at the request of the inhabitants, select discourses of Buddh;^ 
are read in F&li by the priests for a period of seven days for the protection of the 
village against the malignant influence of demons and elemeutals, and all the people flock to 
the service. A circular thatched building, open at the sides and with a raised floor, is put up 
by them and decorated with cocoanut and areca flowers. A table, with a sacred relic, is placed 
in the centre, with two reading chairs by it and other seats placed around. On the first day 
an array of priests come to the building and take their places, while two of them from the 
reading pulpits chant some preparatory stanzas. Resin is next burnt by the laymen present, 
and the monks go in procession round the interior of the building, and, while reciting a few 
verses wishing prosperity and protection, fasten a sacred cord {^pirit nMa) attached to the 
relic to the posts round the platform, pass it through the reading chairs, and place the remainder 
twined on the table. At daybreak the next day the priests again assemble, and two of them, 
as before, commence reading a series of sermons ; as they end, all chant in chorus the Uatana^ 
Maiigala^ and Karaniya Sutras, holding the cord untwined. After this recital they leave the 
building, except two, who continue the reading over and over again ; and the latter are 
relieved by a couple of other's every two hours. The rest join them for the grand chant at 
mid-day and sunset, and before they enter the platform a pious layman washes and wipes their 
feet. The pint is continued day and night without intermission till the sixth day, when a 
new series of discourses is introduced ; the chorus chant, however, is not altered. 

On the morning of the seventh day a procession starts from the temple with a messenger 
(decadutayd) dressed like a Singhalese chief seated on an elephant. He carries a letter {kada- 
pana) to the nearest devdla inviting the gods residing there to come and listen to the exhorta¬ 
tion to be given to them that night. If no devdla is close by, the letter is taken and fixed to 
a tree where gods are supposed to reside, very often to the Ficus religiosa. Till the party 
returns the reading is suspended ; when the messenger arrives, he stands at the entrance facing 
the priests, and, with his hands on each door-post, recites a long exhortation {dorokadaasna). 
At the end, for his creditable feat of memory, his friends and relatives present him with cloth 
and ola manuscripts. Lastly, the sermon of Buddha, called the Aidnatia^ is recited by the 
priests, four at a time, till the morning of the eighth day, to chase away the evil spirits who 
aie thought to have assembled to hear the exhortation. Water and oil that have been placed 
on the platform in earthen pots are considered consecrated after the ceremony, and are 
sparingly distributed to the assembly. The pirit service is also performed on a smaller scale 
in private houses for the benefit of a family. 

The island has a number of sacred places connected with Buddha scattered over all 
parts of it, which are regularly visited by pilgrims for the accumulation of merit. 

In Kandy is deposited the Sacred Tooth. Adam’s Peak has on a slab his foot-print, 
a superficial hollow 5 ft. long and 2^ ft. wide ; legends say that precious stones are found lying on 
the path to it which none dares to pick np, and that however lai*ge or however small the cloth 
taken as an offering be, it exactly covers the sacred stone. There is in Anuradhapura the 
sacred Bo-tree, an offshoot of the tree under which Buddha attained enlightenment, the 
Thup&rama Dagoba enshrining his right collar-bone, the Selachaittiya D&goba raised over 


Vide (a) The Friend (Seeond Series, 1880), Vol. X. pp. 33, 79 and 181. 

(t) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal^ 1887, Vol. VIII., No. 29, p. 297. 
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tlie spot where he had rested on one of his visits to the island, and the Mah&sOya Dftgoba built 
over a single hair which grew between his eje-brows. In K^lanlya is ©roctod a Dftgoba 
over the golden chair on which Buddha had sat, and an eddy in the river that flows by is 
shown as the waters making obeisance to where he once stood. An old Singhalese couplet — 

V'pandd siia kkarapu pav neta 
Varak vendot Kelanie 

— asserts, ‘‘ if a pei*son once worships at Kelaniya, all the sins committed from the day of his 
birth are forgiven.’^ The Mahiyangana D&goba at Bintenna encases a handful of Buddha’s 
locks and his neck-bone relic, but pilgrimages to it are rare, owing to the pestilential malaria 
and the wild beasts that infest the suiTOunding jungles, 

(^To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CAVE BUKIAL IN BALUCHISTAN. 

Dear Sir,—Whilst recently travelling in the 
Jhalawan country to the south-east of Kalat, ray 
companion (Lieutenant E. O. Macleod, 1st Sikhs) 
and I were encamped neai* the small village of 
Pandi*4n. Whilst there, Lieutenant Macleod 
visited a curious vaulted cave near the village, and 
I now enclose the account of the place which he 
gave me, in case it should be of interest to you. 
I also enclose a photograph of the interior which 
Lieutenant Macleod took under some difficulty. 
Any explanation of this cunous mode of sepulture 
would be of particular interest to me in connec¬ 
tion with the Ethnographical Survey of Baluchis¬ 
tan which I am now undertaking. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. Hughes-Buller, 

Superintendentf Imperial Gazetteer^ Baluchistan. 

Quetta, November, 

Sth December, 

PANDEAN. 

Pandran is a pretty place on a basin of the 
hills with plenty of water from two spnngs on 
the west. The village, which contains five or six 
Banniahs’ shops and about fifty houses, is situated 
round an elevated rock known as Anbir. There 
is much cultivation and plenty of trees. 

Due west of the village, at a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, is an extraordinary cave 
situated in the skirt of the hill. All the ground 
round is rolling, and in the side of one of the 
folds is a hole just big enough for a large man 
to squeeze through. It is said that this hole was 
uncovered and exposed to view by a flood of 
erosion some 50 or 60 years ago. On entering 


the hole, which is almost in the centre, one finds 
oneself in an underground vault consisting of a 
front chamber and two recesses. The breadth of 
the chamber is about 18 feet and the length to 
the back of each chamber about 16 feet. The 
recesses are round, with domed roofs, and the 
front chamber has a domed roof. Thus :— 


r/g. Z. 

^CTiOM J/ T^tiA/tO 

The whole appears to have been hewn out 
of the conglomerate rock. At the left-hand 
comer of the centre partition is a heap of 
bones, and with this exception there is nothing 
in the left-hand recess. 

In the right-hand recess in the centre a niche 
has been cut out of the rock, about 6''x3"x3'. 

In it there are twenty-five skulls; one of them 
is a small one and appears to be that of a child 
The rest appear to be those of adults. There are 
also the ribs and leg-bones of a child down to 
the knees. In the centre of the right-hand recess 
lies a bed which, according to the country people, 
when the vault was just opened, supported a 
skeleton. The strings of the bed have now, how- 
ever, given way, and the skeleton, which is 
evidently that of a man, is lying on its back, on 
the ground below the bed. There are holes, which 
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appear to be those of a bullet or arrow on the 
right temple and at the left side of the back 
of the ekuU. 

Lying near the bed is the skeleton of a large 
dog which the people say was tied to the bed or 
chdrpdi by a string when first observed. Between 
the bed and the back of the recess are a few 
bones. The bed is fiimly made of rounded wood 
(including the frame) and is still in good 
condition. Lieutenant Macleod seated himself 
on it when exploring the cave. Over the ribs 


and head of the corpse was a coarse cloth, thin, 
and of a dirty yellow colour. 

The natives point to another place about 20 
yards away and say that there is another vault 
there in which women’s skeletons are to be found. 
No one living appears to have ever entered the 
second cave, if it exists as alleged. 

The natives hold the place in considerable awe, 
and have a theory that the place was the scene of 
a fight. The whole vault was extraordinarily 
symmetrical. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


TABUS IN THE PANJAB. 

It has been elsewhere pointed out that many 
of the objects, Arom which septs or sections 
of certain tribee in the Pai^&b are named, 
are the subjects of ordinary tabus. The num¬ 
ber of tabued objects appeal's to be extraordinarily 
large and a few instances are given below. I am 
anxious to obtain a large number of instances of 
tabuSi because there are so many septs or sections 
of tribes named after material objects. In many 
cases the story told about the totem and the tabu 
is the same — it saved the life of an ancestor, or 
rendered some important service to the sept, and 
60 it is kept in mind and reverenced forever after. 
But in some cases that object is reverenced as 
an ancestor. E. g.^ certain Kanet Khels reverence 
trees as their ancestors, because they assisted 
their fore-fathers, and so they now bear the names 
of those trees, as Palashi, Kanash, Pajaik (from 
pdjd, a kind of tree, cf» Nagaik from ndg)> In 
the other cases the name is not adopted by the 
sept, nor is the object worshipped. It is simply 
tabued, i. e., not cut, used or injured. The dis¬ 
tinction is important. 

The following questions suggest them¬ 
selves 

1. Are there instances of people who refuse to 
use or injure any ai'ticle, or to work on any 
pai'ticular day, and so on ? 

2. In such eases, is the custom confined to 
a particular family or got or sept, or is it common 
to the whole caste ? 

3. What is the story told about the origin of 
the custom ? 

4. Is any form of worship paid to the object 
in question ? 


Porms of Tabu. 

I Buildings, The ckmibdrd .—The NagiA Jafcs of 
I Ndgra in Ludhidna may not build a chauhdrd, for 
it brings bad luck. The people of Sanwar in Dadri 
have the following tradition : — Lakhan Mahajan 
of Sanwar had a son, who was in the service of 
Akbar and married in Papdi*a in Tahsil Bhiwani, 
Returning from a visit to bis father-in-law, he 
was murdered by the people of Pap ora, and his 
wife robbed. A Brahman, a barber, and his 
, sister’s son were with him at the time, and the two 
latter fled, but the Bi-ahman remained, burnt the 
body and took the ashes to SanwAr, on the boun¬ 
dary of which place he threw them away, while the 
wife became sati and cui-sed her nephew, whose 
daughters she declared should never live in peace. 
Lakhan attacked Papord and removed the bricks 
of all its buildings, paying a rupee each for them, 
and built them into a chauhdrd at Sanwar. It 
then became the rule there that a chaubdrd could 
only be built with bricks from Fapord. The two 
villages do not intermarry. 

Utensils, — The villagers of Bdgura-nasrath in 
Kohdt may not use a khamdri, or deep hollow 
earthenware cup. 

Pitchers, — At Mauza Chirid in Dadri a woman 
may not carry two pitchers, one on top of the other, 
because 35 year's ago a fagir named Khushhdl 
Singh cast out cattle-disease, which was raging in 
the village, and then imposed this tabu on the 
people. 

Kachdld, — This fruit may not be eaten by the 
Sbnara (xadi Khdi Pathans in Kohat. 

Bengan, — This may not be eaten by a family 
of carpenters in the same village. The Chbibbar 
section of the Muhial, in Kaniala, have a similar 
tabu (Jhelam District), 
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Cotton. — The Sangwan Jats, who hold 57 vil¬ 
lages in Badri, maj not cultivate cotton. One of 
the tribe in a quarrel killed a Brahman named 
Bandeota {ban is here said to mean literally 
‘ cotton’), and in consequence met with misfor¬ 
tune. He accordingly erected a temple at Mabm 
to Bandeota and forbade his descendants to 
cultivate cotton for ever. 

The Batt section of the Muhial (^Brahmans) do 
not cultivate cotton because their ancestor was 
killed in a cotton-field. 

Blankets. — The Bhnllar Jats do not wear, sit or 
sleep in a striped blanket, because tbeir jatherd^ 
Yar Hr Bhdrawala, once mu*acuionsly turned 
a blanket into a sbeep. 

Animals. — In Kohat a white fowl should not 
1 >e eaten, as the mullahs say it resembles the 
sacred bird in heaven, but if first blackened with 
soot it may l>e eaten. 


butter-milk. Ghi ia held sacred until the feast of 
the ^hfikurs arrives, when some of it is presented 
to Baja Bh^r. It may then be used or given 
away. 

The Manhas keep milk untouched f<»r not more 
than 8 days. Then they warm it and it may be 
used by the household, but none of it must be 
given away to sti*angers or to other members of the 
caste. Ghi must not be eaten or given away nntil 
thefeastof the Thakurs. Or, accordingto another 
account, the Manhas keep milk for 21 days like the 
Jamwals or even for a month, and do not use^ 
it until it has been presented to Raja Bh$r. 
Among Muhammadan Awfins the Jhdn mvhiti 
keep milk, whey and ghi untouched for 8 days. 
Then they make a smooth place of cow-dung, 
build a little altar, place a little milk and ghi 
thereon, light lamps, and the women worship 
before it. This is also done with milk drawn on 
a Friday. 


Milk .—There are numerous tabus, mostly 
very interesting, but until a complete collection is 
obtained it is useless to attempt to explain them. 
Goat's* milk may not be used by any Hindu during ! 
the shrddh period. (Ludhiana District) ’ 

In the Simla Hills a dtota often forbids the use 
or sale of milk or curds. The people may use chd 
{or eurds from which butter has been extracted), 
but not milk or butter. 

Milk may not be churne<l by Jats on the Tues¬ 
day and Thursday after the full moon, or on the 
chaudas, 14tb, of the light half of tlie month, but 
it may be consumed with rice or otherwise. 
(Ludhiana District.) 

In SiMkot the Brahmans keep the milk sacred 
(suchi rakhnd ) for 21 days. Then it is made into 
butter-milk, and a poi-tion offered to Raja Bhfir 
at the feast of the Thakurs, the rest being con¬ 
sumed by the household or given away to Muham¬ 
madans. Or a portion is offered to Kalka Deota. 
'J’he use of the milk appears to be tabued for 
a x)eriod, not exceeding 21 days, until the feast of 
the Thakurs comes round. The Jamwal also refrain 
from touching the milk for 21 days, and will even 
not milk the animal themselves. It is not consumed 
or given away for a month. Curdled mUk is also 
kept sacre d for a short time and then turned into 


In Jhftlam a cow is set apart by a Hindu family 
in a time of calamity and a vow made in the name 
of a deity that her milk shall never be used for 
making butter. Such a cow is called did. 


Months. Siicftn. — A goat is given away. 
Bhddoiii. A calf born in this month is given by 
well-to-do Hindus and Muhammadans to a Dakuut 
Brahman or to a Bh&t. The milk is not used. 
Mdyh — A buffalo-calf bom in this month is so 
treated. Phdgan. — This is a lucky month, yet 
the K.akkar Hhatris neither wash, shave nor 
change their clothes, or begin any new business 
in Phagan. 


jjays. — 1 uesday. — The Bali Muhial (Brab- 
mam) will not commence a journey or any work 
on this day. because a girl of this section died 
after exhibiting miraculous powers on a Tuesday 
Thursday - The Datt Muhial hare a similai 
rule about Thursday, because many of them were 
mastered by the Pathans or rulers of Lahore in 
the time of Babar on that day at Paniar in Gnr- 
daspftr. Pnrtber, no Batt wDl e^er drink water 
m Paniar. 


H, A. Hose, 

Supdt. of Ethnography^ Punjab. 
Jnly 24th, 1902. 


' Btkjd d'l tur karnil is the Dogrl expression. 

^rtra S. M. The first milk given by a cow or buffalo after calving, beestings, 
until 3 days after calving, but Muhammadans do from the first.” {Mult ini Qlossary ) 
(a’lpt) are offered to the Niigs. ' 


Hiudnsdo not drink it 
^ Mils beestings 
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MATRICETA AND THE MAHARAJAKANIKALEKHA. 

BY P. W. THOMAS. 

I N a well-known chapter of his history of Indian Buddhism (trans. pp. 88 to 93), Taranatha 
has given us a fairly full account of an acarya Matriceta, who, living, he says, in the time of 
Biudusara, son of Candragupta, and of his minister Canakya, was a renowned author of hymns and 
other works, Taranatha states that this acarya was identical with a previously named Durdharsa- 
Kala, and was also known under a variety of other names, Sura, Asvaghosa, Pitriceta, Durdhar§a, 
Dharmika^Subhuti, and Maticitra. His original name as a child was Kala. 

The importance of Matriceta may be estimated from the fact that, according to Taranatha, ‘ his 
‘ hymns are, like the word of Buddha, attended with great blessing, inasmuch as he was foretold by 
‘ Buddlia himself. His hymns are known in all lands,’ and ‘ he was famed as common to the orthodox 
* of both the greater and the lesser vehicle ’; and again ‘ at the time when Matriceta was converted 
♦ to Buddhism the number of heretics and brahmans in the monasteries of the four regions, who 
‘ entered the spiritual order, was very great. People thought that, if the greatest ornament of the 
‘ Brahmans, Durdharsa, had shaken off his own system like dust, this Buddhist doctrine must be 
‘a very great marvel’ (p, 91). In like manner we find the Chinese traveller, I-tsing, relating that 
Matriceta ‘ by his great literary talent and virtues excelled all the learned men of his age. Even men 

‘like Asanga and Vasubandhu admired him greatly.Two of his hymns were 

‘ learned by every monk.of both the Mahay ana and Hi nay ana schools ’ (trans. 

pp. 156-7). 

These statements suffice to prove that Matriceta was a considerable figure in Indian Buddhist 
literature, a fact, indeed, of which we should ask no further evidence if we could accept the accounts 
which identify him with the authors of the Buddhacarita and the J^aka-mala. It will be, 
accordingly, of interest to show how far the legends agree with what we can establish as fact. 

Of the persons identified by Taranatha with this Matriceta we may at once exclude two, namely, 
Triratnadasa and Dharmika-Subhiiti, the former of whom was, as I hope to have proved elsewhere,^ 
a contemporary of the philosopher Dignaga of the 5th-6th century and the latter of a still later 
date. At the same time we may put aside the name of Pitrice^, known only from Taranatha and — 
if we disregard its Tibetan equivalent Fha*khoJ, which belongs to the medical writer Vagbha^ 
(Taranatha, trans. p. 311 n, to p. 90, 1. 5)—only in this connection. It is true that, as 
Wassiliew remarks in the note just cited, the father of Vagbhata bore a name, Samghagupta, 
resembling that given as belonging to Matriceta’s father, namely, Saihgbaguhya, and jjerhaps there¬ 
fore we must render P}ia*khol here also by VagbhaU (not Pitriceta) and understand T^anatha to 
assert the identity of this author with Matricep^. In that case, the name of the latter’s father must 
be considered doubtful, as soon as we question this identity. But when Wassiliew goes on to sug¬ 
gest that MatriceU’s name also is a mere translation of the Tibetan Ma*lchol^ which itself was then 
an intentional alteration of Pha • khol^ this cannot be allowed. For on this supposition the name 
Matriceta would have been unknown in India — at least until a late age by borrowing from Tibet — 
whereas it was familiar there, as we know from I-tsing, in the 7th century. If the name Pitriceta 
ever existed, and if it was ever connected with Matrices, this must have happened in India and at 
an earlier age. 

The name Maticitra rests not merely on the authority of Taranatha ; it occurs, as we shall see 
below, in the colophons to some of Matriceta’s works as given in the Tanjur. It can be shown that 
such colophons are independent evidence. But it is no less true that they are incapable, full of 
errors as their Sanskrit transliterations are, of distinguishing consistently between Matrices and 
Maticitra. The latter form I have found in six colophons : but we have also Matricita, Maticita, 

^Alburn Kera, pp. 405-8; c/. Mr. Levi’s article in the Bulletin de V&cole Fran<;ai 36 d'Extreme Orient, Vol. IH. 
pp. 49-50 n. 
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Matricita and Matkitra. Considering how frequently tr and t are confused, we need have little 
hesitation in everywhere restoring the true name Matriceta. But we may concede the possibility 
that a Prakrit form Maticita may have been known in India or Tibet. 

The person whose history is by Taranatha most completely interwoven with that of Matrices 
is certainly Durdharsa-Kala. The accounts of parentage, birth-place, and biography are 
ill fact identical, and if any part of Taranatha’s statements is to bo allowed as well-founded, 
it must be this, and we must admit that the poet in his youth really bore the name of Kala. 
If we could accept these reports, and admit furtlier the account of the poet’s conversion by 
Arvadeva,2 we should be obliged to place him along with the latter and Candrakirti in the genera- 
tion following Nagarjuna. We find however in the life of Digufiga (Taranatha, pp. 130-3) a very 
similar account of the conversion of a Brahman Sudurjaya, and the likeness of the incident and the 
name withdraws from us the possibility of accepting any chronological conclusion.^ That Matrices, 
however, was at least not later than Dignaga must be admitted. For in the Misrakastotra we have 
additions by the latter to the Stotra in 150 verses by Matriceta. 

Have we then any grounds for accepting the identity of this poet with Siira or Ah'^agJiOsa 1 
As concerns the former the evidence appears t(> be non-existent. I have elsewhere collected the 
names of six works attributed to None of these appears to be anywhere ascribed to Matrices 

or to Asvaghosa, and the Chinese tradition (if we may judge from Nanjio's Catalogue) distinguishes 
between the three. 

In the case of Asvagho§a, the facts are as follows. The Chinese writers, so far as we may judgo 
from the accounts at present accessible, appear to narrate no particulars concerning Mutrice^, except 
in one instance. I-tsing mentions both him and Asvaghosa, and apparently without identifying them. 
The various Chinese accounts collected by M. Sylvaiu Levi {.Journal AHatique.^ 1896-7, Ser, IX. 
Vol. VIII. pp, 444-89, IX., pp. 1-42) appear to agree in making Asvaghosa a contemporary of King 
Kani^hka and a predecessor of Nugilrjuna.^ 

Lender these circumstances only an examination of the existing works of the two poets and of 
their commentaries can establish the facts of tlieir mutual relations. Accordingly, I have made 
a beginning with MatriceU by transcribing and translating a work entitled MaharajaJcaniLalekha 
'E[)istleto king Kanika,’ which in the volumes of the Tanjiir where it occurs (Mdo. XXXIII. foil. 
78-82, XCIV. 295-9) and in the history of Taranatha is ascribed to that author. But before giving 
an account of this epistle it will be worth while to cite the names of all the works which are given 
as his in the Tanjur, and to add a few slight remarks. We find the following :— 

1. — Varnanarhavarnana ; bhagavato Buddhasya Stotratraya. Bstod I. foil, 93-111. [Slob* 
d'poii Matricita (sic). Indian teacher Sarvajuadeva : Zu*cheii translator Hpal •brtsegs • raksita 
('Srlk fr.araksita) ]. 

2 Taranatha, trans. pp. 84, 85 : — ‘At that time the Brahman Durdhar?a-Kala, horn m the east, in the country 
‘ of Nalina and the town of Khorta, visited every laud as an opponent of the Buddhist doctrine and effected its 
•overthrow. He having come to Sr.-Nalanda. the believers, unable to contend with him, wrote a letter to invite 
• Aryadeva.’ Aryadeva confuted him and s^hut him up in a Vihara, where he studied the Buddhist scriptures 
repented of his former deeds, and composed many hymns. The name of the Vihara is given as Kusumalamkara in 
the city of Kusumapura (.p. 89). According to both Taranatha (p. 85) and I-t^ing (trans. p. lo7j his conversion 
was occasioned by the knowledge of Buddha's prediction, 

^ To these items of uncertainty we must add tho fact that Durdhar;i!a is sometimes described as a King 
of Kau^ambi, see Taranatha, trans, p. 308, and Ro^hill, * Life of the Buddha/ pp. 246-7. In the latter account, we 
mu-t note that the Bhiksu Sir^aka is probably Aryadeva, whose father is said to have been named Paficaarhga, 
This agrees with tho narrative of Taranatha, where he make^ Aryadeva the opponent of Durdharsa. Dignaga is 
brought into collision not only with Sudurjaya, but also with an apparently different Brahman ^ag *2)0=: Kala or 
Kri^na. 

•i Album Kern, pp. 405-6. Prof. Speijeris not inclined to accept the identity of the two poets : see the introduc¬ 
tion to his translation of the Jatakamala. M. Levi assigns the work at any rate to the school of Asvaghosa (Journal 
Asiatvine, 1893, VIII. p. 453 n.}. The Paramitasamasa, ascribed by Taranatha to ilatriceta (p. 93), is by Sura, 

^ K it possible that the Ki-ye^to named in these accounts (VIII. pp. 462-73) = Ceta ? 
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2 ^_Sarayagbaddhalaksaaastotra, Bstod I. foil. 112-3. [Snaa • nag • mkhan • chen • po • slob • 

dix>n (Mahakavi-acarja) Maticitra.] 

3 ^_Triratnamangalastotra. Bstod I. foil. 111-2. [Slob«dpon Maticita (sic), Indian teacher 

Vidj^arasimhaprabha; Zu • chen translator Dpal • brtsegs • raksita (Srikutaraksita,)] 

4 . _Ekottarikastotra. Bstod I. fol. 113. [Slob-dpon Maticitra. Indian teacher Dharmaari- 

bhabU: translator the Bhik§u Rin*chen.bzah*po (Ratnabhadra.)] 

5 . _Sugatapancatriratnastotra. Bstod I. foil. 113-5. [Slob«dpon Maticitra. Indian teacher 

Sumakaravarmma: translator the Bhiksu Rin«chen«bzah«po (Ratnabhadra.)] 

6 . — Triratnastotra. Bstod I. fol. 116. [Slob*dpon Maticitra.] 

7 ,._Misrakastotra. Bstod I. foil. 200-13, [Slob-dpon* chen-po Matricita (sic) and Slob. 

(ipon .pbyogs-kyi .glah (Dignaga). Indian teacher Kumarakalasa : Zu-chen translator the Bhiksu 
Bsod • nams • bzah • po (Sukhabhadra ? Subhabhadra ? Probably Panyabhadra.)] 

a — Caturviparyayakatha. Mdo. XXXIII. ^foll. 131-4, XCIV. 223-6. [Slob-dpon 
Maticitra (sic). Indian teacher Baddhabbadra; Zu«chen translator the Bhiksu Rin-chen. 
bzau • po (Ratnabhadra.)] 

9 . — Kaliyugaparikatha. Mdo, XXXIII, foil, 134-6, XCIV. foil, 226-8. [Slob • dpon • Mati¬ 
citra. Indian teacher Ajitasrlbhadra ; Zu .chen translator the Bhiksu Sakya.hod (Sakyaprabha,®)] 

10 . — Aryataradevlstotrasarvarthasadhananama-Stotraraja Rgyiid XXVI. foil. 60-2, [Slob • 
dpon Miitrici^ (stc.)] 

11 . — Maticitragiti Rgyud XLVIII, fol, 9. 

The majority of these are, it will be seen, hymns, and this well accords with what we are told ot 
MatriceU’s writings by I-tsing (trans. p. 15C-7) and Taranatha (trans. p. 91). As we learn from these 
writers that the hymns were well known in ail countries, and favourites with both the Mahay ana and 
Hinayana schools, it is not too much to hope that the Sanskrit originals will yet be discovered,^ 

They are, as is natural, not rich in biographical details. But the Varnandrhavarnmastotra 
supplies us with an interesting confirmation of the statements that Mutrice^ was a convert from 
Brahmanism. Its beginning (after salutations) is as follows :— 

1 . — I zih • dan • ziii • min • ma • htshal • te | 

I sgra • tsam • gyi • ni • rjes • hbrahs • nas J 
I bdag • gis • nohs • te • snoii • chad • ni | 

I bshags • min • bsnags • pa • brjod • pa • gafi | 

2 . — I hag • gi • hdam • gyis • gos • pa • de | 

I thub • pa • bsod • nams • hbab ♦ kyi • stegs | 

I bzuh • ba • kbyod • la • brten • bcas • nas | 

I rab • tu • bkru • ba • hdi • brtsamo | 

3. — I hdi • ni • bdag • gis • mchog • tshogs • la) 

I gti • mug • Idohs • pas • nohs • bgyis • gah ( 

I sdig • pa • de • yi • nohs • pa • dag | 

I sel • bar • bgyid • pahi • bsad • byed • lags | 

4. — I bdag • ni • mya • han • hdas • bar • dii | 

I kbyod • kyi • gsuh • dah • khyod • kyi • ni | 

I yon • tan • brjod • pa • gah • lags • pahi | 

I tshig • lam • gnis • las • nams • ma • gyur | 


6 Taranatha, trans. p. 204. 

T Some may be revealed by a detailed examination of the MSS. from Nepal: at least there are some indications. 
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Translation:—1. — ‘Since formerly, ignorant of what should or should not be a theme,® 
following the path of poetry merely, I sinfully celebrated what should not be celebrated, 

2. — ‘ That smearing with the filth of utterance, I now, in reliance upon you who have won the 
‘ bathing ghat of the merits of Sakya, shall endeavour to cleanse away. 

3. — ‘What sin, blinded by darkness, I wrought against the precious ones, the sinfulness of that 
‘ ofience I now remove and destroy, 

4. — ‘In singing the words and the virtues of you in Nirvana, may I not fall short of both 
‘ paths of speech/ 

This undeniable fact in the life of Matricefa, namely, his conversion from Brahmanism, was of 
i'ourse far from singular. But it must be considered as of some importance in the event of our 
irearing a similar story regarding Asvaghosa. The remaining hymns and the tracts on the Four 
\ iparyayas and on the Kali age do not, on a cursory perusal, add anything to our knowledge of the 
author s life. The hymn to Tara may be connected with the allusion of Taranatha to his seeing the 
goddess in a dream, but it seems to contain no reference to such an incident (though its concluding 
verses may have suggested the story), and it bears in fact so much of the character of a late Tantra 
that I am inclined to doubt its aiitliorship, 

I come now to the work, of which I append the transliterated text with a translation. The 
Maharajahanikalehha or ‘Letter to king Kanika’ belongs to a class of Buddhist works known to us 
cliiefly in connection with the SuhHllekha of Nagarjuna, of which a text and translation were 
published by Dr. Wenzel in the Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1886, We may mention 
further the GundeUa of the Bhiksu Bgon^pa^pa (Asramin), the Putralekha of Sajjana, the 
of Yogesvara-Jaganmitranant(d)a the Sisyalekha of Candragomin,® all found 
in YoL Mdo. XCIV. of the Tanjiir. The MaharXijahanihalehha (Mdo. XXXIII. foil. 78-82, 
XCIY. foil. 295-9) is already known to us from Taranatha, who refers to it as follows : — 

‘ Towards the end of his (MatriceU’s) life, king Kanika sent a messenger to invite the Acarya, 

‘ wlio, however, being unable on account of his great age to come, despatched an Epistle and 
•converted this king to the doctrine’ (trans. p. 92). 

The identity of the king Kanika is not yet placed beyond question. Taranatha asserts that 
ho was not the same as Kaniska (pp. 89-90). According to him Matriceta was an inhabitant of 
I^isumapura in the time of Bindusara, son of Candragupta. ‘Towards the end of Matriceta’s life 
ini usara s son, king Sricandra ruled. After king Bricandra had enjoyed the sovereignty, 
‘there had elapsed many years, wlien in the west in the land of Tili and Malava a king Kanika, 
young in years, was chosen as sovereign. Twenty-eight diamond-mines having been recently 
di^co^e^ed, he lived in great wealth. He built four great temples according to the four regions of 
the world, and continually entertained 30,000 Bhiksiis of the Great and Little Vehicle. Accordingly 
‘one must know that king KanUka and Kanika are not one and the same person’ (pp. 89-90 and 
the same distinction is made, p. 2). Under these circumstances it is important to observe that in 
the Epistle the king is said to belong to the Kusa race (v. 49). The identity of this name with the 
Kusana of the inscriptions will not be disputed. But the use of this abbreviated form of it by 
a contemporary must excite a doubt of the correctness of M. Sylvain Levi’s explanation of it (Journal 
Ai^iatique, Ser. IX. Vol. YIII. (1896) p. 457 n.) as due to a mistaken apprehension of Kusanava%r^a 
as containing a genitive. I am more inclined to believe that Kusana was really a compound and to 
place the abbreviation in a line with the other shortened names. 

* ain =isefra. 

3 ThU and the SahrUlekha are cited by M. Leyi, Jourii. Asiatizne, Ser. IX. Vol. VIII. (1^96) p. 449 n. The 
}^isualekhct was published by Minayetf in the Zapiski of the Russian Archcsological Society„ Vol. (1889^ 

pp. 

Couceruing these doublets, see M. Levi’a note, VoL IX. (1897) pp. lO-H. 
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The Epistle contains one, and perhaps two other indications which may some day aid in 
establishing the identity of this king. In v. 47 he is clearly described as a northern king, and 
advised to add dignity to that region by endowing the temples. In v. 83 the words ‘since we cannot 
* look upon the hurtful sun, act, 0 moon of kings, like the moon * must to students of Indian poetry 
suggest a play upon words, while another verse (No. 49) seems to speak of the king’s family as ‘the 
*sun of the Arya race.* As I am unable to unravel these allusions, I must for the present be content 
with calling attention to the facts. 

There are also two other small facts of which it may be worth while to take notice here. In one 
of the Tibetan works dealing with Li-yul, or Khotan, which Rockhill has excepted in his * Life of the 
Buddha,’ a mention is made of a king of Kanika and of a people called Gujan. 

The text runs thus : — • ka • ni • kahi • rgyal» po ♦ dan | guzan • gyi • rgyal • po • dan | li • 
rje • rgyal * po • vi • ja • ya • klr • ti • la • sogs • pas • rgya • gar * yul • du • dmag • drahs • nas • so • ked • ces • 
bgyi• hahi*groh• khyer• phab• pahi• tshe | rgyal•po*vi*ja»ya«kir• tis• sari• ram• man• po• zig• 
rnen • pa • yah • phru • nohi • mchod • rten • dehi • nah # du • stsal. 

Translation: — ‘The king Kanika (or is it ‘the king of Kanika’?) and the king of Guzan 
‘ and king Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others having led an army into India and overthrown the 
‘city of Soked (Sakcta), king Vijayakirti, obtaining many ^rlras, then bestowed them in that Stupa 
‘ of Phru • no.’ 

The reference here would certainly seem to be, however mistakenly expressed, to Kani^ka, and 
in the Guzan we cannot fail to recognize the Kaunas of the coins and inscriptions, more especially 
as the form gusana is actually recorded in two places (see M. Levi’s article, Journal Adatiquey 
Ser. IX. Vol IX.’ (1897) p. 40). 

The other fact bears upon the question of the identity of Asvagliosa and Matrice^, The hymn 
in 150 verses is ascribed in the colophon to Asvaghosa, Nevertheless, the extended form in 
400 verses, which bears the name Misrakastotra, is assigned not to Asvaghosa and Dignaga, but to 
Matficeta and Dignaga, and this in agreement with the statements of I-tsing, who apparently 
distinguishes between the two poets and names the hymn in 150 stotras as the most celebrated work 
of MStriceta (trans. pp. 156-7 and 165-6). What then are we to think of the facts adduced by 
M. Sylvain L^vi concerning the 5th verse in this hymn, which recurs also (acc. to the statement of 
M. L^vl) in the Sutralarnkara of Asvaghosa ? 

The Tibetan text of the hymn reads as follows : — 

I rgya • mtshor • gna • sin • hu • ga • ru | 

I rus • sbal • mgrin * pa • child • pa • bzin | 

I dam • chos • dgah • ston • cher • bcas * pahi | 

I mi •nid • bdag •gis ♦ thob - nas ‘ni | 

Translation: — ‘ When like the neck of a tortoise, entering the hole of a yoke in the ocean, 

I had obtained the state of man, attended with the great festival of the good religion,’ 

The reference to the blind tortoise, which rises from the bottom of the ocean once in a hundred 
years and by a rare chance happens to insert his neck into a yoke floating on the surface of the ocean, 

Mr. Levi, in the articles before cited (see Vol. VIII. pp. 449-451), regards king Kanika as an invention of 
Tiranatha, at least so far as he is distinguished from Kaniska. Even this, however, is not free from difficnlty. 
For the Epistle of Matriceta is addressed as to a young man, and certainly we cannot suppose the author, already 
old and infirm, to have subsequently become a courtier of the king, as the stories relate concerning Asvaghosa. 
Another of these difficulties, which we must raise, however reluctantly, concerns the stories of Kaniska related in 
the Sutralankara by Asvaghosa himself (Vol, VIII. pp. 452-63). Are we to understand that these are told by 
a contemporary of his patron king? The extracts given by M. Levi do not produce that impression : but of this 
only a Chinese scholar can judge. 

Can Kanika have been named Candra-Kanika or Canda-Kanika ? 
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its u^ed to illustrate the extremely rare chance by which a living creature is bom as a human being. 
But the partial recurrence of this verse in the Sutrulaipkara of Asvaghosa is unfortunately of no value 
an evidence in proving that Asvaghosa wrote the hymn in 150 verses. For the same expression 
recurs in the Suhrillehha of N^arjnna, v. 59 (see WenzeFs trans., Journal of the Fali Tejct Society for 
1886, p. 18). I have noted also a fourth recurrence of this simile in the Tibetan version of a work 
entitled SubhasitaratnalcaraiidahaJ^athd and ascribed to Sura. lhi> reference will be now familiar to 
M, Levi, who has himself discovered in Nepal the Sanskrit text of the work, and states that it 
cou-ists merely of the verses which conclude the tale> in the DYuviihsaty-Avadana. Tlie Sanskrit 
original here reads, according to the R. As. Soc, MS. of this Avadaiia, as follows : — 

ata evaba bhagavau manusyam atidurllahham | 
mahiirnnava^2y^gacchidre kuruimagrlvarpanopamarii (| 

Is it not probable that we have here a >aying ascribed to Buddha, which we may hope also to 
find in the Pali literature ? [I now learn from Professor Rliys Davids that it does occur in the 
Majjhhna Silcaya : see the edition of Mr. Chalmers. III. p. 169.] 

I must therefore leave tlie question of the iihuitity of Matrieeta and Asvaghosa in tlm same 
obr;ciirity as before. But we may note that concerning the latter the Til)etan colophon to the 
Buddhacarita makes one small addition to our knowledge, namely, tliat he lived in Saketa or Ondh. 
It reads : — 

yul • sa • ke * ta • kahi • gser • mig • mahi • bit • dge • sh >h • slob • dpon • sfian • dnags • mklian • chen • po 
• ^mra • ba • dan • Idan • pa • btsun • pa • rta • dl>yatis • kyis • mdzad • pa hi • sahs • rgyas • kyi • spyod * pa • 
ze< • bya • bahi • shan • diiags • chen • po • las • sku • gdud • rnauis • [)ar • bgo # bahi • leu • ste • hi • su • rtsa • 
brgyad • pa • yous • su • rdzogs • so | 

This is equivalent to : — Saketadesaka — suvarnfiksiputrabliik^u — iicurya — mahdkavi 
— vagniin — hhadantusvaghosaracitasya Biiddhacarltanumamahakavyasya eariravibliiago namosta- 
vioiso Mdliyilyah. 

I now append text and translation of the Epi^tle, craving a not too severe judgment of tlie 
translation, wliicli might perha[)S have been in parts a work of some difficulty even to scholar'^ 
j.i»5>e’'<ed of a knowledge of Til^etan far beyond what I can pretend to. The text is for the most 
fart that given in Mdo. XGIV., but I have made some slight corrections in orthograj>hy and added 
in the margin the various readings of ^Ido, XXXIII, We may note that the latter inserts 
vv. 11-13 a second time after the second line of v. 36. I have not thought it Avorth while at present 
t(* cite or search for literary, parallels. 

Text. 

• ^k^d • du II Muluirajakanikalekhah ( 

Bod • skad • du 11 Hgyal • po - chen • po • ka • iii • 
ka • la • s[)rihs • paliii^ • hphrin • yig I 

1 >e • bzin • gsegs • pa • thams • cad • la • phyag • 
htshalo 1 

1 I Bgrod • par • hgyi • hos • khyod • lags • na | 

I Ukug • kyah • ma • mchis • gah • lags • te ] 

[ ma • gus • ma • lags • pa • rhas^^ • ma • lags | 

1 rga • daii • nad • kyi • bar • chad • bgyis | 


Translation, 

In the Indian tongue : Mahdrdjalcantlcalelcha. 

In the Tibetan tongue ; Rgyal • • chen • po • 

lea • ni •ha*la» sprihs • paid • hphrin • yig. 

Reverence to all the Tathagatas ! 

3 ^^ — Since you are worthy of (my) making 
a journey, even if no invitation had 
been given, tliere is no want of respect, 
no contempt: old age and sickness 

I hinder. 


sic : T^d - ve (Tib. rgya • mishor, a locative). 
sprih • hahi 33. 


1* brnasSS. 
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9 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


bdag • ni • sems • can • tliams • cad • dau | 
hdra • bar • khyod • la • brfcse • mod • kyi | 
khyod • kyi • yon • tan • gyis • khyod • la | 
lhag • par • ne • mgon^® • khyad • bar • bgyid | 

gdams • kyi • phal • cher • mchis • mod • kyi | 
thams • cad • gdams • par • su • rho • thogs^® | 
khyod • kyi • yon • tan • gah • lags • des^^ | 
bdag • ni • spyi • brtol • skyes • par • hgyur^® | 

zlogs • pa • med • pahi • yon • tan • gyis | 
phyogs • mams • kun • tu • bsgoms • pas • ni | 
mi • mchog • rnams • kyah • thugs • thub • par | 
mdzah • bses • bzin • du • hdzem • pa • med | 

de • Itas • shan • gtod • nid • kyi • ched | 
bdag • gi^i. gsol • ba • hdi • gson • te | 
b3grub22 • dan • gtah • ba • yid^s • gSis • las | 
gah • rigs • de • ni • nams • su • bzes | 

dgah • bar • bgyid • pahi • yul • rnams • dan | 
rgyags • par • bgyid • pahi • lah • tsho • dan | 
bdag • hid • rah • dgar • spyod • pa • dah-*^ | 
kun • tu • don • med • bgyid • pahi • sgo | 

phuh^s • bar • by ed • pa • de • gsum • span | 
mkhas • pas • dam • pa • sten • pa • dah | 
dbah • po • gdul • dah • ses • rab • kyi | 
stobs • rathus • hams • ni • smad • nas • 
sbyah^^l 

khyod • kyis • hes • pahi • gztr • gyur • bahi | 
cha • ni • gsum • po • de • dag • rnams | 
chos • lugs • dag • dah • hdul • ba • yis^s [ 
bcos • nas • yon • tan nid • du • mdzad^^ | 

ci • ste • rgyal • po • blon • po • dag | 
dkyil • che • shin • rjeW * bdag • hid • ni | 
rtag • tu • non • mohs • med • pa • yi | 
las • kyi^o . rgyal • srid • bya • bar • run | 

hjig • rten • hdi • na • bio • gros • kyi | 
ham • ohiih • gyur • dah • mg on • med • pa | 
bya • ba • ma • yin • med • pa • la | 
gdon • mi • za • bar • hjug • par • hgyur | 


2 . — While kindly disposed to you equally with 

all creatures, owing to your virtues 
I feel towards you a special partiality. 

3. — Though of advice there be plenty, to 

advise all who is able ? Your virtues 
being what they are, I am made to 
become an impudent person. 

4. — When by invincible virtues the quarters 

have been everywhere cheered,even 
good men are not ashamed in compliance 
with a friend to ventnre.^o 

5. — While listening therefore to this request 

of mine for a hearing, in the doubt as 
to what is to be carried out or rejected, 
do you take to your heart what is 
right. 

6. — Pleasurable objects, youth engendering 

pride, and self-willed conduct, are 
everywhere the door to unprofitable 
acts. 

7. — Renouncing these three causes of ruin, 

the prudent should adhere to the 
good, subdue the senses, and by force 
of wisdom cleanse his heart from 

reproacli.27 

8. — Healing by virtuous conduct and self- 

restraint these tliree, which have been 
the root of sin, do you practise only 
virtue, 

9. — For indeed king and minister, being the 

essence (or having hearts) of universal 
compassion, ought ever to administer 
the sovereignty by sinless deeds. 

10. — In this world he who, having become feeble 
of intellect, is defenceless, sinks without 
doubt into helpless^^ nothingness. 


*5 Sic: read TwA^ion? Jg sits. thog 

perhaps nes. is 33. 

In this verse I have rendered hsgoms as == Sk. hhavay’ and, 

20 thugs • thuh •jpar as = ‘take confidence,’ cf. S, C. Das’ Lexicon, s. v, thugs. 

21 gis 33. 22 sgruh 33. 

2" bahi • 'phyogs 33. 24 p 33 ^ 

25 hphun 33, In the next line hsten, 20 spyod 33. 

2 " ? 28 *foh» hdul • yis 33. 

29 mdzod 33. kyis 33. 

21 byu •bet* wa • yin = akeiti? 
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11 |de*bas*ji»srid*8a«de*la33| 

I myur • du • ma • sgal®^ • bar • du • ni) 

I bio • mthu • bskyed^ • phyir • mkhas • pa • 
dagl 

I bsdu • bar • dgyes^^ • pahi • nan • tan • mdzod ] 

12 I cho3 • kyi • bstan • bcos • gdon • bgyi^® • zin | 

1 de • yi • don • gyi • tshul • gson • la | 

I gsan • pahi • chos • mama • main • dpyad • de | 
I dpyad^^ • pa • la • ni • mkhas • par^® • mdzod \ 

13 I mya • han • gyis • ni • ma • gdnhs • sin 1 
I iia • gzon • nad • med • Ions • pa • yi^^ | 

I dhos • po • da^ 2 , itar • byuh • ba • yi j 
I bio • gros • la • ni • mi • nus • med | 

14 I hdir • ni • skyes • bu • dam • ba • las | 

I dus • dus • sn • yan • nun • zad*^ • gson | 

I huh • du • bsags • nahah • lies • par • ni | 

1 rih • por • mi • thogs • man • por hgyur | 

15 I rtag ttu *01111 •thigs - re •rehi •rgyun | 

I bar • chad • med • par • hbab • pa • yis | 

I gah • zig • gah • bar • mi • hgyur • bahi | 

I snod • de • ji • Ita • bu • zig • mchis | 

lb 1 de * Itar • dpe • gsal • de • Ita • bu [ 

I rgyal • po • tshad ♦ mar • mdzad • nas • ni ] 

I dam • pahi • chos • ni * gsan • pa • la | 

I rtag ♦ tu • dges • pa • nid ♦ du • mdzod | 

17 1 y on • tan * nor • ni • gner • la • gnen | 

I mkhas • sin • snih • rjehi • bdag • hid • can | 
j byas • gzo • pliohs • chos • mi • bgyid • pa | 

I bzah • bo«khyod * kyis * slab • du * zog | 


18 I khyod • kyis • blun * dah * hphohs • chos • can ] 
I brkam • zih • byas • pa • mi • gzo • dah | 

I kha • gsagi*^ • gtum • po • mi • bzah • ba | 

I yul • nahah • gnas • • ma • st-al • cig | 

19 I rtag * tu *50 • sohi • sk} e • bo • yis"^" | 

I kliyad • })ar • uikhyen • bar • mdzod • cig • 
dah 1 

1 dn • yi. khyad • [)ar • mkliyen • tsam • la | 

1 phun • sum • tsliogs • pa • rag • las • so | 


11. — Therefore so long as on^® this earth yon 

pass not quickly away, make glad^^ 
endeavours to gather learning in order 
to attain strength of mind, 

12. — Making a perusal of religious books, 

hear the nature of their import ; then 
reflecting on the precepts which you 
hear, in reflection attain to wisdom. 

13. — To an understanding, which, unvexed by 

sorrow, is not blinded by the disease of 
youth and has arisen in harmony with 
reality, there is no lack of strength. 

14. — From holy men in this world hear a little, 

though it be but from time to time : if 
but a little be acquired, assuredly in no 
long time it grows to much. 

15. — Be like a vessel, which by a stream of 

single drops of water flowing ever 
without interruption does (yet?) not 
become full>^ 

16. — So, in accordance with this clear example, 

do you, after performing the duties of 
king/^ ever take delight in hearing the 
good religion, 

17. Lend advancement to the good man, 

devoted to the acquisition of the riclies 
of virtue, who, while learned, is the 
essence of compassion (or has a com¬ 
passionate heart), and who is grateful 
and follows not mean principles, 

18. — To the bad man, of foolish and mean 

principles, who out of greed remembers 
not gratitude and is violent in abuse, 
allow not even in your country a place. 

19. — Ever make yourself acquainted with the 

disposition of the laity : upon knowing 
their disposition the three blessings 
depend.*^ 


B* las 33. 
filcijed 33, 

‘from' 33. 
avis (imper.) 33. 

*« par and pai 33. 
de 33. 

** If we read for mi, the sense would be ‘becomes fnll.* 

Or better, ‘Taking a lesson from {pramaniki'iyn) this clear example, O king.’ 

ba 33, yi 33. ** Are the 3 sampads rupa, ya<a$, and dhana • Cj. S. C. Das’ Lexicon. 


23 hrgal 33. 

38 hf/yls and bgyi 33. 

2T 33 omits this word, 
dphyad and dpyad 33. 
*■> yia 33. 
cun zad 33. 
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20 


21 


22 


24 


mi • gan • dkah ^ ba • spyod • byed • dan | 
dor • bar • bya • dkah • dor^® • ba • dan | 
bzod • par • dkah • ba • bzod • byed • dan 
bkur • dkah • hamsu • len • pa • daii | 

gnas • min • las • ni • zlog • byed • dan | 
gnas • su • hjog • par • brtson • pa • dan | 
de • yi • bsam • pa • mthun • gus • dan | 
bde • bar • hdod • cih • ho • byams • pa | 

de • dag • rnams • ni • mdzah • bses • te | 
gnen • hdun • grogs • pohah • de • dag • lags | 
ran • don • tsam • phyir • hbrah • bahi • mi | 
gzan • dag • skye • bo • phan • pa • bas | 

grogs • po • phan • par • hdod • pahi • tsbig | 
mi • snan • yah • ni • phan • pa • dan | 
hjam • dan • bde • ba^ 2 . lags • pa • dah^^ | 
thugs • la • bzag • par • mdzad • du • gsol | 

tshig • snan • phan • pa • ma • lags • dan | 
hjam • dbyahs^ • bden • pa • ma • lags • pa | 
dam • pa • ma • yin • rnams • kyi • tshig | 
khyod • kyi • thugs • la • ma • bzuh • zig | 


25 


plian • par • smra • ba • khro • yah • ni | 
khyod • kyis • gnah^s. eJign • dag • du • 
mdzod^® I 

mi • phan • smra • ba • bstod • bgyid • kyah^^ | 
dgyes • pa • dag • tu • ma • mdzad • cig | 


26 


rab • dah^® • mtsho • la • dah • ha • yi | 
rgyal • po • hah • ni • chus • hjigs^® • bzin | 
dam • pa • rnams • kyis • bshen • bla®® • dah | 
dam • pa • min®^ • pas • bshen • dkah • mdzod 


27 I khyod • kyis • mkhas • rnams • tshim • bgyis 

pas I 

I hbyor • pa • don • du • gnor • mi • bgyid^^ | 

I yon • tan • dgyes • phyir • khyod • kyis • ni j 
I yon • tan • rnams • kyis • mi • horns • mdzod | 

28 I lohs • spyod • byed • dam • bde • ba • da h | 

J sdug • bshal • phrad • paham • spyod^® • pa • 
ham I 

I spyod • lam • kun • tu • spyod • pa • na | 

I khyod • kyis • dam • pa • bsten • pa • dah | 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


23. 


24. 


io. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Who performs things hard to perform, 
renounces things hard to renounce, 
endures things hard to endure, takes 
heart things hard to esteem, 

Resists misplaced action, is diligent in 
putting things in place, and desiring 
the lionour and happiness of those of 
the same views is kind, 

Whoso have these for friends, are verily 
dear to their kin.^o Other men 
pursuing only their own interest, the 
service of the creatures is at an end,^^ 

Take to heart the word of him wlio 
desires the service of his fellows, which, 
even if ungracious, is serviceable, mild 
and true: 

But bear not in mind the word of the low 
man, which, even if gracions, is not 
serviceable, and, even if kind-sounding, 
is not true. 

Let a serviceable speech, even if angry, by 
you be held in high esteem : but in 
unserviceable speech, even if laudatnry, 
take no delight. 

As in a pellucid lake the white rajahamsa 
is apprehensive of the w^ater, make 
yourself easy of approach to the high, 
hard of approach to the low.62 

Do you, giving contentment to the 
learned, strive^’ not for the acquisition 
of riclies: through delight^^ in virtiie-s 
never have your fill of them. 


Whether good fortune is or is not your<, 
whether happiness or misery befalls, 
whether you act or act not, in the 
pursuit of every course of action, givo 
your adherence to the high. 


*vhat 

'A 


hJor 33. 50 Qr * united in kinship ’ f 

The grammar seems here anacoluthic. We might perhaps translate ‘not following their o^Yn intercbt. 
is for the good of others, they do.’ 

bden •pa 33. /ja*; 33. 

yaii 33, snan 33. 

mdzad 57 dan 33. 

dans 33. hjin 33. 

sla 33. i/in 33. 

The rdjahafii$a can, it would seem, in such a case be approached only from above. 

33. Literally, ‘striving’ Igyidt 33 has future. 

? ‘through (or for the sake of) those who delight.* ^ dpyod 33. 
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29 I (Iran • pahi • grogs • kvis • bskor • ba • na | 

I bag • yo(l • par^^ • ni •gnas*hgyur ^to 1 
I • lahi • sin • la • hkhri^® • sin • bzin | 

1 bzan • po • clpal • gyis • hkhyud • par • hgyur | 

3u I khyod • kyis • bzom"® • pa • bden • pa • dan | 

I khyad • par • zin • la • si^yin • pa • dan | 

I dran • daii • bral • bas • hdod • pa • dbye | 

I chad • pas • gan • duhan • bead *1111 • bgyi | 

ol I log72 • pas - hthab • bcugs • byed • pa • dan | 

I bkreii • la • dman^^ • par • Ita • ba • dan | 

1 tshul • khrims • Idan • mams • mi • dgah • dan | 

1 dkah • thnb • sdom • pa • hkhrnl • byed • pa) 

32 [ bzi-po-hdi‘dag‘hdod •min-te j 

I rtse^® • ba • hdzoms^^ • par • bgyid • pa • lags j 
I rab • brtson • khyod • kyi • yul • na • ni | 

I de • dag • gtan • ma • xnchis • par • mdzod | 

33 1 stobs • daii • Idan • pa^ • stobs • chuh • ba | 

I gnad • chen • gyis • ni • mi • gnad • dan ( 

I mchod • hos • rnams • kyis • mi • mchod • dan | 

I smos • hdris^o • kyis • ni • mi • sos • pa | 

34 I gan • yah • nih • • gah • gis • kyah | 

I brhas • pa • med • par^^ • khyod • kyis • mdzod | 
j tha • shad • rnams • ni • dag • pa • \ is | 

I knn • la • hdri^s • bar • gzigs • Su • gsol | 

35 I kun • gyis • rah • gi • chos • theb'^ • ci h | 

I chos • kyis • tliams • cad • htsho • bar • mdzod | 

I mi • sdug • kyah • ni • 5es • med • na | 

1 thams • cad • bde • bar • mdzad • du • gsol | 

:U'> 1 pha • yiS5 • bu • la • ji. Ita. bar | 

I khyod • kyis -hkhor -la -byams -bgyis - na j 
I bu • yis • pha • la • ji • Ita • bar [ 

I Ivbyod • la • za • hbrih • dgah • bar • bgyi96 | 

37 1 pbal • rnams • rah • bzin • bza h • na • ni j 

I khyod • kyis^7. dgohs • pa. bzin • du • hgynr | 
I plial • rnams • rah • bzin • nan • na • ni | 

1 khyod • kyis^3«dgohs • pa • bzin • mi • hgyur | 


29. — Surrounded by loving friends and being 

constant in Tratchfulness, be embraced 
by a noble greatness bke the creepers 
on the Sala tree. 

30. — Give to those ^bo are mild, tme, and 

superior: the performance of what is 
desired by the unfriendly is not, even 
where a promise has been made, to be 
carried out.^i 

31. — Tbo>e who contend in wrongful strife, 

those who look meanly on the poor,"^ 
those ^vho delight not in the noble, 
those who violate their vows of 
penitence/® 

32. — Those four undesirables^® indulge their 

frolics: with every care see that they 
abide not even in your country. 

33. — By the strong the weak, by those of great 

capacity the incapable, by the honoured 
those without honour, by the learned 
the ignorant, 

34. — Any man by any man, suffer not to be 

contemned. Ever grant inquiry by 
persons of integrity into disputes. 

35. — While every man supports his own 

religion, make all to live according to 
their religion. Make happy all, even 
disagreeable persons if free frona 
offence. 

30. — While, like a father to his sons, you shall 
have shown kindness to your dependants, 

I like sons to their father, your servants 

will give you joy. 

I 

37 , — When the people are naturally good, they 
will be conformable to your mind: when 
the people are naturally bad, they will 
not be subservient to your will. 


%icts 33. 68 33 ^ 69 hihrid 33. 

hkam 33. Both perhaps akin to \Jam, Or does hzo'tn represent Sk. danta ? 


’2 leg 33, 

? * those of mean and low views.* 

risa 33. 

pas 33. 

la 33. 

b^fa33. 

yi«33. 


78 sman 33, 

76 ? ‘lead astray the penitent.’ 

77 hjoms 33. 
w hdi* 33. 

82 pa 33. 

w thob 33. theh 94. 

*8 hgyid 33. 

«8 hyi 33. 
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38 


39 


40 


41 


'42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


gal • te • gzuh • lags • bzan • ze®® • na | 
gou • nas • gon • du • hphafi • bar • hgyur| 
ci • ste • nan • pas®® • spyod • mdzad • na | 
hog • nas • hog • tu • Ituh • bar • I 

dam • paW • las • la • gnas • nas®2 • ni | 
khyu • mchog • dah • ni • khyu • Ita • bn | 
rjesu • htsho • ba^ • skyes • buhi®® • tshogs | 
bdi • kun • rjes • su • hbrah • bar • ^yur | 

khyod • kyi • gya • gyu • la • ziigs®^ • na | 
gya • gyu • kho • na^i • rjes • hbrafis • pas | 
skye • dgu • khyod • mdzad • rjes • hbrah • 
bahi I 

skye • dgu • de®® • ni • hams • par • hgyur | 

de • bas • bdag • gi^n • bsru h • slad • du | 
thugs • kyis • rab • tu • bsgrims • nas • ni | 
gnah • rgyal • drah • sroh • rnams • kyi • lugs | 

I hams • pa • sar • par®® • bcos • su • gaol | 

1 gnah®^ • yi • rgyal • pohi • spyod • pa • las | 
gah • dag • bzah • ba • de • mdzod • la | 
mi • rigs • pa • ni®® • gah • lags • de | 
j smad®® • par • mdzod • la • span • du • gsol | 

I shon • gyi • bkah • khrims • skyon • chags • pa | 
I giiah^®® • nas • mchis • kyah • rgyun • chod • 
la I 

rgyal • po • ka • ni • kas • mtshan • pahi | 
khrimsu • bcah • ba • gsar • par • mdzod | 

lha • khyod • yon • tan • don • gner • bas | 
yon • tan • lha • bzin • kho • nar • mdzod | 
i lha • khyod • skyon • rnams • mkhyen • pa • 
y>s| 

j lha • bzin • nes • med • kho • nar • mdzod | 

I zla • bahi • mar • gyi • ho • bzin • du J 
I nes • pahi • tshogs • rnams • ^rib • pa • dah | 

I zla • ba • yar • gyi • ho • b^n • du | 

I rtag • tu • yon • tan • gyis • brgyan • mdzod | 

I yab • sems^ • bzin • du • bdag • hid • kyis | 

I chos • kyis • sa • stehs • bskyah • ba • dah | 

I yab • mes • bzin • du • lha • khah • gi | 

' dus • ston • hphel • bar • mdzad • du • gsol J 


38. — If the government be good, it®^ will be 

lifted from high to higher: but if one 
walk according to evil, from low to 
lower will he fall. 

39. — If you are steadfast in good works, then, 

like a dock their leader, all this company 
of your dependants will follow in your 
steps. 

40. — If you shall have committed yourself to 

deceit and have followed only in the 
path of deceit, the people following your 
example, that people will deteriorate. 

41. — Therefore in order to save yourself and 

others, you ought with thorough grasp 
of mind to revive the fallen practice of 
the ancient royal sages* 

42. — Of the action of ancient kings whatsoever 

is good that do; but whatsoever is not 
right, that with reproof renounce. 

43. — Staying the flow of former laws, where 

affected by error, even if existing from 
of old, let king Kanika revive that which 
has been well enacted. 

44. — Making acquisition of virtue, do you, Deva, 

follow only virtue, like a deva : having 
knowledge, Deva, of sins, do, like 
a deva, only what is void of fault, 

45. — Like the waning half of the month, cause 

the hosts of sin to dimmish : like the 
waxing half of the month, ever adorn 
yourseK with virtue. 

46. — Like your ancestors, you too should 

righteously rule the earth: you, like your 
ancestors, ought to increase the festivity 
of the temples.2 


89 hzes 33. 

91 Or? ‘they.* 
93 skye • hohi 33. 
95 hdi 33. 

9T ynnah 33. 

99 slad 33. 

1 me* 33. 


90 pahi 33. 

•2 na 33. 

9^ hhigs 33. 

96 sad • par ? to be read ? 

98 byed» pa 
199 mnah 33. 

2 Or ? ‘the harvest of heaven.* 
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47 I khyod • kyis • mtho • ris • byan • grol • gyis | 

I them * skas • mi • mnam • miiam • pahi • phyir 1 
I bsod • nams • las • byuii • bzo • rig^ • che | 

I rtag • tu • Ilia • khan • dag • tu • sogs | 

48 I rga • dan • hchi • bas • bsSehs • mdzod • de | 

I cho^ • bzin • rgyal • srid • dpal • dpyad* • nas | 

I bgres • kar • dgou • par • gsegs • su * gsol ] 

I dam • clios • stou'^ • pahi •hbras •inchis • 
mdzod I 

40 I rah»byuh • rnams • kyi • rjesu • bslab^ | 

I ku^ • sahi • rigs • sa • hkhruhs • khyod • kyis 1 
I yah • mes • hphags • rigs • hi • ma • yi | 

I gduh • rgyiid • chos • lugs • ma • hams • 
mdzod I 

50 I bkye • ba • cau • la • nes • par • ni | 

I rgas • dan • hchi • daii • na • mcbis • na | 

I ma • bgres • ma • bsnuhs • ma • grohs^® • zes | 

I legs • smou • gsol • yah • ci • la • sman | 

51 I M-id • pa • dag • ni • gah • yah • run | 

I de • Sid • rgas • dah - hchi • ba • lags | 

1 yohsu • bsgyur^i • bas • rga • ba • ste | 

I skad • cig • hjig^- • pas • hchi • ba • yi | 

02 I ma • rgas • ma • na • • hchi • zes | 

I smra • ba • dag^'^ • ni • smra • ba • na | 

I do • Itar • hjig • rten • kun • hbar • na | 

I yah • srid • med • las • gzan • ci • yod ( 

53 I gah • na • mi ••iiitlmn • yod • ma • yin | 

I gah • du • hdu • byed • hjig • mi • hgyur | 

I gah • na • gcig • tu • bde •bar • gnas [ 

I gah • du • soil • na • held • med^® • hgyur | 

54 I >rid • pa • kun • nas • non • mohs • dah | 

j "dug • bshal • hgyur^^ • ba • cir • mi • mkho | 

1 do • slad • hes • pa • srid • pa • rnams j 
I med • par • bsgom • pa • rgyas • par • mdzod ] 


47. — In order that by your guarding the 

northern heaven that which is not equal 
in dignity may become equal, ever let 
great works of art, due to good deeds, be 
accumulated in the temples, 

48. — Apprehensive of - old age and death, do 

you, after wielding righteously the 
sovereign power, in later life retire into 
a hermitage. Manifest the autumn 
fruit® of the good religion, 

49. — Train yourself in the way of your own 

people : burn in the Kusa race, do you 
impair not the household law of your 
ancestors, the suns of the Arya stock,® 

50* — Since to created beings old age and death 
and sickness are assured, not to have 
grown old, not to have fallen ill, not to 
have died, however longingly we pray 
where is the cure ? 

51. — ^\ hatever existences there he, the same 

grow old and die : after maturity comes 
old age, then in a moment falling in 
rum they die. 

52. — * Grow not old ‘ be not sick' ‘ die not,' 

since such words are but words,how 
is the wliole world, though it shine,^7 
different from nothingness? 

53. — Where is there not that which discontents 

us? Where are the sainskaras not 
dissolved ? Where is the wholly happy 
lot? Where going is there (for us) no 
death ? 

54. — How can sorrow and grief fail to arise from 

every existence ? Therefore increase 
your meditation on the truth that 
existences are not real. 


" ri'/s 33. 

^ hit<'n 33. 

" rjea • hsloJjs •pa 33. 

s Orr ‘the sun of the high hue of your ancestors.' 

J^yiir 33 . • 

^ ^ 'ria 33. 

read ma • rga r 

ifi p 

ml 33. 


* spyad 33. 

6 Or ‘ fruit of teaching.' 
^ kun 33. 

10 ^^rons 33. 

12 hjgs 94. 

1* nag ? 

IT f 

1* hhyuh 33. 
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55 |hdir 20 *iii*bgyi*ba»hdi*md*de| 

J de • las • gzaa • pabi • bgyi • • btshal | 

I bgyi • ba • de23. ni. bg}ds • pa • yis \ 

I mi • bgyi • ba • yi • tshar • phyin • to | 

56 I bgraii • phren • bzin • dli • hkhor • ba • ru ] 

I Ian • man • yons • su • hkhor • ba • ni | 

I Ian • brgyaham • yau • na • ston • dag • du | 

I hjig • rten • dag • tn • ci • ma • bgyis | 

57 I hdi • ma • bgyis • smas^^ • byis • pa • yis 

j yan • dan • yan • du • bgyi • htshal • bas | 

I thog • ma • med • pahi • dus • can • | 

I da • dun • bar • du • ma • log • go | 

58 1 hchi. bdag • su . dan • mi • ses26 . pa | 

I glo • bur • dag • tu • hbab • hgyur • bas | 

I san • dag • bya • zes • ma • bzes • par ( 

I dam • pahi • cho3 • la • smyur • te • mdzod | 

59 I hdi • san • den • hdi^^. mi • bya • ze9> \ 

I bya • ba • mi • la • bzah • po • min | 

I nam • zig • khyod • ni • med • hgyur • bahi | 

1 sail • de • gdon • mi • za • bar • hon | 

00 I hchi • bdag • brtse • ba • med • pa • can | 

I skyes • rtsal • don • med • gsod • hgyur • ba | 
I gsod • pa • mnoii • du • hoh • bzin • du | 

I mklias • pa • su • zig • bag • sky on • spyod | 

61 ( de • slad • dpag • chen • bzod • med • des ( 

I mdah • ni • mi • bzad • hchor • med • pa | 

I de • lu • ji • srid • ma • hphahs • pa ( 

I de • srid • ran • gi • don • la • hbod | 

62 I rnam • smin • hbyin • pa • shon • las • kyis | 

I khyod • ni^o • yons • su • btah • gjur • ba | 

I sar • pahi • Us • dan • rjes • hbrel • cih | 

I hchi • bdag • yis • ni • drahs • pa • na [ 

63 I dge • dan • sdig • pa • ma • gtogs • par | 

I hgro • ba • thams • cad • phyir • log • nas | 

I hgah • yah • khyod • rjes • mi • hbrah • bar | 
I mkhyen • par • mdzad^^ • la • legs • par • 
spyod I 

20 hdi 33. 

2-2 da 33. 

2* hdi 33. 

26 hies 33. 

2* skyes^rtsal ? 

M kyis 33. 


55. — “What we have here to do is this alone ; 

other than this is there nonght that 
need be done : whoso has done so much 
that was to be done, has reached the 
end of what a man should do. 

56. — In worlds revolving many a time in 

a circle like a rosary, be it a hundred 
times or be it thousands, what has not 
been done ? 

57. — Though children, entreating ‘ this has not 

been done/ ask for the thing to be done 
over and over again, let not him^® whose 
is time without beginning again and 
again at intervals return. 

58. — The lord of death who knows not ? As he 

aliglits in a moment, do you, admitting 
not the thought ' to-morrow shall it be 
done/ apply yourself in haste to the 
good religion. 

59. — ‘ To-morrow, not to-day shall this be done/ 

such a saying is in a man not good ; 
that to-morrow will surely come, when 
you will no longer be. 

60. — Uncompassionate, the lord of death slays 

accomplished personwithout reason ; 
with t])e slayer close at hand, what wise 
man busies himself with cherishing 
vanities ? 

61. — Therefore so long as he, whose patience is 

in no large measure, bas not shot forth 
tliat unendurable, unavoidable, arrow of 
his,29 so long give heed to your own 
concern. 

62. — When yon, after being released by former 

deeds producing their fruit, are through 
connection with fresh deeds drawn on 
by the lord of death, 

63. — Since, excepting your merits and sins, 

all creatures turn away and not one 
accompanies you, learn to know this and 
live well. 


2' ma 33. 

23 slah 33. 

25 Literally ‘this one.’ 

2* }±dri 33, hmi 94, 

29 mi • hzad • htshor • med •pa? 
mdzod 33. 
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64 I bdag • ni • snin • rjes • zil • non • cin | 

I yid • mi • dgah • bahi • rlan • gyis • ni | 

I sin • tu • brlan • pahi • smre • snags • hdi | 

I re • zig • gsan • par • mdzad • da • gsol | 

Go I ^gro • ba • sman^^ • pa • log • Itun^ • ba | 

I mgon • med • nes • med • phal • cher • na | 

I rtsva • dan • chu • dan • hbras • bu • ni | 

I phal • pas • htsho • ba • sgrub • bgyid • pa | 

6G I bya • dan • ri • dvags • pliyugs • dag • la | 

I rgyal • pos • gsod • dam • gsod • yug • par^^ | 

I ci • ga • rigs • sam • mi • rigs • pa | 

I bde^^ • la • gnas • pa • kbyod • nid • gsuus | 

67 I khyod • ni • chen • por • mi • khro • ziu | 

I gnod • pa • bgyid • pahah • bzod • ces • gdah | 

I khyod • kyi • thugs • rjes • dud »hgro • ba | 

I kye • ma • su • zig^^ • dgag • par • bgyi | 

C 8 I gnod • pa • bgyid • la • bzod • mdzad • pa | 

I gnod • mi • bgyid • pa • hgums • mdzad • pas | 
I khyod • la • brtse • dan • mi • brt^e • bas^^ | 

I rgyu • mthun • pa • iii • ghi:- • ka • gdah ] 

C9 I ^fion • chad • bgyis • pahi • sug • las • kyis | 

I hdi • Itar • hben^^ • du • gyur • ba • la^® j 
j khyod • fiid • gnod • pa • mdzad • na • go | 

I su • la • skyabsu • bgro*^! • ba • gsuh | 

7 0 I gzan • gyis • gnod • pa • bgyis • na • yan | 

1 hid • kyis^2. phyag • gis • bsugs • htshal • na | 
I khyod • bzehs • mhon^"^ • du • miiod^* • 
mdzad • na I 

1 phyogs • kun • mim • par • ma • gyur • tarn | 

71 I kun • la • srog • ni • phahs • pa . stc | 

I kun • la • gson • pa • sdiig • pa • lags | 

I thams • cad • mcbi^'^ • bahi • chos • can • te | 

I tham^ • cad • sdug • bsnal • rnam< • kyis • 
gduh-^s ( 


64, — Give a moment’s hearing, I pray, to this 

lament of mine, very moist with the 
moisture of sorrow, compassion con¬ 
straining me. 

65. — Ill-fated in their inferior condition, 

defenceless and in general void of sin, 
with grass, water, and fruits for their 
usual means of subsistence, 

6G. — Birds, and beasts, and cattle — whether it 
is right or not right that the king 
should slay these or cause them to be 
slain, do you yourself, 0 firm in tnith,^® 
declare I 

67. — With tlie great being not angry, you 

display patience, even to one who does 
harm. By your compassion shall any 
inferior creature Ix', alas ! excluded? 

68. — If, while showing patience toward him 

that does harm, you cause the death of 
the harmless, then in your eyes there is 
for kindness and its opposite an equal 
reason, 

GO. — In case you yourself do harm to those who 
by the karma which is the fruit of former 
deeds have thus hecome your target, 
nhere, say, can they go for refuge? 

70, — Inasmuch as, even if harm is done by 

others, it behoves you yourself to stay 
it with your hand, if you openly do 
harm, are not all the quarters turned 
to darkness ? 

71. — To every one life being sparingly given, 

to every one to live is misery all 
being subject to the condition of death, 
all are distressed by griefs. 


dman 33. 

^ pa 33. 

Or ‘ fortunate one ’ — with the reading hde. 
* hahi 33. 
las 33. 
feyi 33. 

** gnod 33. 
gdvns S3. 

Or ‘ is dear * ? 


? read Iknh ? 

hdenSZ, gsuhs must be imperative = ysitn, cf. v. 73. 
yii 33. 

39 gneii 33. 

*1 /tichi 33. 

shon 33, 

*5 hchi 33. 

Or * spared ’ ? 
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72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


70 


SO 


hdi • Itar • gan • zig • mi • htshai • ba | 

• Sid • kyis^*^ • ni • sdug • bsnal • te | 
j mkhas • pa • su • zig • mgar®^ • ba • Itar | 
tsbig • pa • la • ni • yan • sreg52 , | 

khyod • ni • srog • good • mi • dgyes • siu | 
srog • good • dgyes • las • phyir • log^ • na | 

I rgyal • srid • Sams • pa • hgyur • ram • ci | 
lugs • hdi • ci • ^g • lags • pa^ ♦ gsuhs | 

I mtshon • chahi • thabs • la • mkhas • khyod^® • 
kyis I 

gyul • nor • srol • gtod®^ • mthon • lags • na | 
gzan • du • khyod • la • ri • dyags • la | 
ci • slad • good • pahi • las • mams • mdzad | 

ri • dvags • gzon • nuhi • spyan • lam^® • khyod | 
Bpyan • dan • hdra • baht • ri • dags • mams | 
rtabs®® • nas • rig • rig • Ita • ba • la | 
ci • yi • slad • du f thugs • mi * rje | 

khyod • kyi • spyan • dan • mig • hdrahi • 
phyir | 

khyod • la • dgah • ba • gan • lags • te | 
ri • dags • na • van • dgah • bgyid • na | 
khyod • ni • ji • Itar • dgyes • mi - mdzad | 

log • par • Ihuii®^ • dan • spyan • hdra • dan | 
mgon • med • yul • na • gnas • pa • Sid | 
re • re • yah • ni • ri • dvags • dag | 
mi • hguras®^ • pa • yi • rgyur • run • no®® | 

mi ♦ rnams • la • ni • mdzad • pa • has ] 
sdug * bshal • lhag • par • brtags • pa • yi®^ j 
dud ♦ hgro • mams • la • ches • lhag • par | 
khyod • kyis®® • thugs • rjes^® • mdzad • du • 
gsolj 

khyod • nid • sruh^ • bahi • don • hdi • la | 
bdag • gis^2, thal • mo • sbyar • mi • htshai | 
rgyud • gzan • gsol • bas • gus • bgyis • par j 
legs • par • thugs • tshod • mah^^ • lags • 
gran | 

CO • nas • bzuiV® • ste • bslab • spy ad • })a | 
dam^® • pa • rnams • kyi77. lugs a • grags | 
de • Itar • lags • pas • rgyal • po • la | 
bu • sdug • bzin • du • gsol • ba • lags | 


72. — Grief being thus experienced by whoso 

desires it not, what wise man would 
even in word (or wrath), like a smith, 
as it were inflame it ? 

73. — If you, delighting not in taking life, turn 

away from those who so delight, will the 
king's state become impaired ? What 
manner of thing is this ? say. 

74. Since by you, skilled in the use of arms, 

practice may be found in battle, why do 
deeds of harm to the wild creatures as 
well as to yourself 

75. — When you, who have the eyes of a young 

deer,®i behold the wild creatures, with 
like eyes,®3 looking hither and thither 
in fright, how is your heart not filled 
with compassion? 

76. — Wherefore®^ do you not take pleasure-in 

causing joy to the wild creatures also, 
which by their likeness of eye and 
pupil are a joy to you ? 

77. — The fact of their fallen state, their like 

eyes,®7 and their defenceless situation 
should be a reason for not killing the 
wild creatures, even singly. 

78. — Enough of what is done to mankind ! 

When you consider their greater suffer¬ 
ing, you ought far more to act with 
compassion towards the inferior crea¬ 
tures. 

79. — In this matter of saving yourself there is 

no need for me to supplicate : when 
a request has been made on behalf of 
others, there is much wisdom in respect¬ 
ing it, consider, 

80. — ‘ With chiding^® should instruction begin,’ 

so after the rule of the good it has been 
declared. That being so, to the king as 
to a dear child a request is made. 

btreg 33. 
5® apyod 33. 
60 $tahg 33, 

^ liun 33. 
yii 33. 
ffah 33. 

CO • nas ? 


dgah 94. 

^3 Reading mgar with 33. ^ Idog 33, 55 33 ^ imperative = gsun, cj. v. 66 . 

57 Uod 94 and 33. 58 g^dn • du * khyod •la z=z anyatra tvayi. 59 rndah 33. 

6 ^ Or * coming in sight of the young animals ’ ? 62 spyan • dan • hdra • 

69 fi • Itar to be read for jidtar ? But perhaps jidtar is not seldom so used. 

65 }^ug 33. ? read hgum ? ec • ha 33. 6T spyan • hdra ?= spyan* dra ? 

«9 kyi 33. *^0 rje 33. ti igruh 33. n gi 33 . 7? rnnah 33. 

’5 gzuh 33. Is Spy ad or spyan the reading of the text ? 76 33. 77 kyis 33 . 
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81 I gal-te-bdag-gis • mi •phan •pa 1 

I g3ol • na • bdag • la • chad • pas • kbum^ | 

I ui • 5>te • gcig • tu • phan • gsol • na | 

II )dag • gis • gsol • ba • bzin • du • mdzod ] 

82 I gal • te • mi • dgyes ♦ mdzad • par • ma • gyur • 

na I 

1 bdag • gis • yaii • dan • yan • du • gsol • bar^^ • 
htshal I 

I ci • ste • bdag • tsbig • kbyad • du • bgums • 
mdzad • na | 

I bkah • mcbid • b^i • ni • nes • par • gtan • bar * 
bgyi82 I 

83 I dgyes • par • bgyur • na • slab • dgyes^ • mi • 

bgums • te [ 

I mi • dgyes • bgyur • na • dogs • bzuii • bar • 
btsbal 1 

I gnod • bgyid • ni • ma • Itar • rno • mi®^ • tbogs * 
pasj 

I sa • bdag • zla • ba • zla®^ • ba • bzin • du • 
mdzod^® 1 

84 1 sa • bdag • tslier• mabi • sin • la^^. sbran • 

rtsi ‘Itar^^ | 

I dgra • bo • las • kyaii • leg> • par • smras • pa • 
gziin I 

I gser • gyi • ri • la^ • dug • rgyuu • ji • bzin • du | 

I vid • hod • skye • bohi • tshig • nan • >pau • 
t^hal • lo I 

'^^5 I mi • cbos: • gal • te • legs • par • mdzad • pabi • 
^byor • bas • b'-grubs • gyur • te | 

I pba • rol • gcod®“ • pa • sel • babi • d]>al • bdi • 
yon • tan • rgyan • ruams -kyis | 

I pbyug 'par •bgyis • na •legs • spy ad •brgya • 
la • obags • pbyir • gyo • babi • snin ) 

I mi • brtan • pia • yan • ran • dbau • med • par • 

yun • rin®^ • kbyod - la •ebags | 

II slob • dpon • ma^^ • tri • ci • tras • rgyal • po • 

clion • po • ka • ni • ka • la • sprifis • pabi • 
bpbrin^^ • yig • rdzogs • so || 

11 rtrya • gar • gyi • mkban • po • bidya • ka • ra • 
pra • bbd • dau p" • zu • cben • gyi lo • 
tsa • ba • ban • do • rin • chen • mcle ig • gis • 
b>gyur 11 a • ca • rya • dpal • rtsegs • kyi? • 
zu> • te • gtan • la • pbab • pa 11 


81. — If I ask for wbat is not profitable, do you 

iu punishment kill me®®: but if my 
request is wholly profitable, act accord¬ 
ing to my request, 

82. — If I shall not have displeased you, agaia 

and again I would make my requests 
But if my word cause you all the more 
to kill, this command is certainly to be 
issued. 


83. — If pleasure have been given, he who is» 
pleaded with a request does not kill: 
if displeasure have been caused, one 
must entertain apprehension.^ Since 
we cannot look upon the hurtful sun, act,. 
0 moon of kings, like the moon. 


84. — 0 king, do you accept even from an enemy 
what is well said, like the honey from 
the thorn bush: like the poison stream 
from the mountain of gold, you should 
reject the evil words of a congenial 
person. 

So. — Is it not enough if this Sri, having been 
won by the union of noble deeds,and 
cleaii^rd from the hurt of others, should 
be made rich with the ornaments of 
virtue, and she through attachment to- 
a hundred good acts, though unreliable 
in her fickle heart, be for a long while 
devotedly attached to you ? 

End of the Epistle to the great king 
Ivanika, composed by the acarya 
Matrices: Indian teacher Vidyiikara- 
prabha: Zu«chen translator Bande 
Rill • chen •mchog (Paramaratiia ?) : 
edited at the reque:?t of the acarya 
Dpal-risegs (? Srikuta). 


z>im 33. Or — with the reading zum — ‘ I mubt apprehend punishment/ 

slar •rjes 33, slan 94 ? hgutns is for hgum^ as also in v. 82, wa 33. 


gnod 33. 
ma 33. 


M rihs^ 33. 
sc sjy ri n 33, 


ha 38. *- ha • hg>jid 33. 

ha 33. ^ hzod 33. 

89 Cher 33. las 33. 9i dan 33. 

, . union of doing good to worthy men ’ ? 


9* Or ‘ if this Sri 
9' Omitted by 33. 
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SOME MORE ROCK-CARVINGS FROM LOWER LADAKH. 

BY THE EEV, A. H. FEANCKE, 

Is continuation of my article on Rock-Carrings from Lower Ladakh, ante, Vol. XXXI. p. 398 £f., 
I now give some further illustrations. The value of these carvings for the purposes of research is 
that the majority of them are directly explainable, and hence they present a sound basis on which 
to make enquiries into similar primitive carvings and pictures elsewhere. The obviously recent date of 
some of them also goes to show that the makers of such pictures are not necessarily very low in the 
scale of civilisation or without culture in other directions of mental development, 

Plate V., Pig, 1. 

g{(e. — A rock half-way between Esu and Tsagri, 

Scene, — A fight between men armed with guns against men armed with bows and swords. 
Cavalry on both sides. Between Kashmiri troops and local tribesmen ? One of the tribesmen with 
a sword (d) is killed. The horseman (i) has no reins, but a whip. The large round circles near the 
heads of the men are explained to be shields. From that of the horseman (c) one might assume that 
he is a Panjabi : so that it is possible that some fight with the troops of Maharaja Gnlab Singh or one 
of his successors is meant. The ibex (k) is jrrobsbly either older or later than the battle-scene. 

Plate V., Pig, 2, 

Szte. — Half-way between Esu and Khalatse, 

Scene. — Hunting scene by the stream (a), and the homed lha-tho (6), which are half-way between 
Esu and Kbalatse. A man with a gun (c) accompanied by another with a bow (d). 

Plate VI., Pig. 3. 

Site, — In Khalatse Fort, 

Scene. — A yak^ cow (a) charging a snow-leopard (c); with the latter figure compare Fig. 5 (a), 
A musk deer (b), 

Plate VI., Pig. 4. 

Site. — Stone half-way between Esu and Khalatse, 

Figures. — A wild yah (a). A wild goat (i). 

Plate VI., Pig. 6. 

Sites. — Stone half-way between Esu and Khalatse : for a, c. Stone near Khalatse Fort for d. 

Figures. —A snow-leopard leaping (a). A wild goat {b). A magic square (c). Sun 
symbol (?), or sun and moon as creators of the Eight Directions (?), or wheel of the law (?) (d). 

Plate VII., Pig. 6. 

Site, — Lower end of the Xamchag Valley near Khalatse. The lioness with the locks {vide ante, 
Vol, XXXI. p. 400). 

Plate VII., Pig. 7. 

Site. — Stone near Khalatse Fort. 

Scene. — Horseman foreshortened from the front. It is more likely that the figures represent 
men riding on the shoulders of others. This sport is exercised at the occasion of the sowing-festival, 
for instance, at Garkunu. 

Plate VII., Pig. 8. 

^ife, — Rock near ruins of a castle, Saspola Bridge, left bank of the Indus. 

Scene. — Wild goat. Inscription in ancient Tibetan character. Romanized: siaggi lola 
sto 7 ig {dijpon rgyalha yeshes. Translation: [was erected] in the tiger-year by “colonel” (chief ot 

^ The yak ia to the Tibetan what the cow ia to the Hindu. Perfect women are compared to yak cows, and 
the Heavenly Queen enters their bodies frequently. 
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one thousand) rGyalba Yeshes. Seems to refer to a stupa, which has disappeared entirely. The 
residence of this “colonel” was probably the now ruined castle. 

Plato VII., Fig. 9. 

Site. — Rock near Da. 

Scene. — Dance in honour of the gods Qhd) : fourteen dancers, one leader. 

Plato VIII., Pig. 10, 

Site. — Rock near Domkhar. 

Scene. _A cross-shaped stu^a. Does this figure show the influence of Nestorian art on the 

Buddhist art of Ladakh? Tibetan inscription: phaggi lola. Translation; [erected] in the pig-year. 
There are additional characters too much injured to be legible. 

Plato VIII., Pig. 11. 

Site. — Stone near ruins of a stupa, Khalatse Fort. 

Scene. — Inscription in ancient Tij^tan Qliaracter. Romanized: . . , gis hzhengseu y$ol 

. . . . Translation: erected by (name destroyed) as an offering. This inscription seems to 

refer to the stupa in ruins. 

Plate VIII., Pig. 12. 

Site. — Stone near Hibti. 

Scene. — Stupa of the form of stove for burning the dead. Tibetan inscription : Khyii. 
Translation: ... of the dog . . . . i. e.^ was erected in the dog-year. This inscription 

was never completed. 

Plate VIII., Pig. 13. 

Site. — Rock near ruins of a castle, Saspola Bridge, left bank of the Indus. 

Scene. — Ancient stupa with flags. Ancient Tibetan inscription. Romanized: sangto 
chaJconggis man rkuspa sdig skyod. Translation; [was erected] by Sangto Chakong, The mon 
(a low-caste man), the thief of sinful behaviour (shyod is a mistake; spyod was meant). The erector 
of the stupa probably only wrote his name in the instrumental case; another person, his enemy, may 
have added the second part of the inscription. 

I take this opportunity to add two plates of reproductions of photographs of rock carvings taken 
by the Rev. G. Hettasch in the neighbourhood of Khalatse Fort. They will show the reader the 
scenery amidst which the carved stones are situated and the actual appearance of the carvings on 
the stones. 

Collotype Plate I„ Fig. 1, represents stupas of various forms. Fig. 2 is shown by hand in 
Plate IL, Fig. 1, ante, facing Yol. XXXI. p. 401, and is explained on that page. 

Collotype Plate II., Fig. 1, shows the unexplained inscription given in Plate III., Fig. 1, facing 
Vol. XXXI. p. 401. Fig. 2 shows the lioness with locks, given already in VoL XXXI. p. 401, 
Plate II., Fig. 2, and in another form in Plate VII., Fig. 6, of this article. 

Palmographical Notes. 

The Ladakhi records regarding the erection of stupas fall into three groups. Those of the first 
group only show a representation of the erected stupa^ without an inscription; compare, ante, 
Plate I., No. 5. These stupas were probably erected by illiterate people. The records belonging to 
the second and third group consist of a picture of the stupa (unless the stupa itself was close by) 
and an inscription, giving the name of the erector and the date of erection. This date is, however, 
so imperfectly given that it could be useful only during the life-time of the builder. As the second 
group of records I consider those which are written in ancient dhu med (headless) characters; they 
are probably the oldest of all. Compare Plate VII,, No. 8, Plate VIII., Nos. 11,13. As the third 
group I consider those which are written in modern dhu can (headed) characters. Of this group 
specimens have not been published. 
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At the present day we find two types of writing in general use in Iiadakh : dbu med 
(headless) and dhu can (headed). The ‘head' of the character is the remnant of the line 
below which the letters used to be written in India. Thus in India we meet with three kinds of 
writing: (1) Headless characters ; for instance, in the ancient Brahma Alphabet. (2) Complete 
line with characters fastened to it; for instance, in several current scripts of North India. (3) Headed 
character, t, remnants of the line on the top of the character; for instance, in the modern 
Pevanagari Alphabet. It is remarkable that in Tibet the second type of writing (that with a com¬ 
plete line) is entirely unknown. 

The Tibetan dbu can (headed) characters are the holy characters ; they are used for 
religious purposes only. The Lamas do not allow profane subjects (the Kesar Sa^ct among them) to 
be written in headed characters. The dbu med (headless) alphabet is the alphabet of the 
Tibetan merchant. 

Now I wish to draw attention to the fact that the most ancient records of siiipas in Ladakh 
are not written in the holy character, but in an ancient form of the ‘headless’ type of writing. 
This fact makes it almost certain that in Ladakh the Buddhist priest was preceded by the Tibetan 
merchant. If the ‘ headed ’ alphabet had been known at the time of the erection of the ancient stii^as, 
it would certainly have been used, as it is used almost eicclusively for such purposes now-a-days in 
consequence of its meritorious powers. 

But I go a step further. Although it cannot yet be proved for certain, it is not quite improb¬ 
able that the whole of Tibet was in possession of a ‘ headless ’ alphabet before the introduction of 
Buddhism, and that Thoumisambhota, the renowned so-called inventor of the Tibetan Alphabet, 
did no more than furnish the alphabet of the Tibetan mercliant with ‘heads’2 and adapt it for the 
writing of Sanskrit names, 

'My reasons are the following : (1) If no alphabet was in existence in Tibet at the time of 
Thonmisambhota, why did he not derive tlie Tibetan lingualB(t, th, d, n) from their Indian 
prototypes, instead of forming them by reversing the ordinary Tibetan t, th, d, n ? (2) Can we expect 
the Tibetan merchants to have been ingenious enough to distinguish between what is essential in 
a letter and what is not, and to see, for instance, that in the Tibetan h the uppermost part is not the 
‘ head ’ only, but an essential part of the character, whilst in a d and t it is not ? ( 3 ) The Tibetan 

alphabet is most closely related to Indian alphabets of the Himalayan frontier district. In very 
ancient times Tibet was perhaps not so exclusive as she is now-a*days. Why should she not have 
accepted from her neighbours what is of practical value ? (4) The alphabet of the Lepchas is a ddu 
med (headless) alphabet of a type which is most closely related to the Tibetan dbu med. If this 
Lepcha Alphabet was also derived from a ‘headed’ alphabet, why did the latter not survive ? 

The Alphabet of the ancient inscriptions from Iiower Ladakh. 


k 

kh 

g 

“g 

C 

ch 

j t 

th 

d 

n 

P 

ph 

b m 

n\ 

m 

s 




db 

OQ 

\ 'k b 

a. 

% 

V 

o< 

U 

CJ 

kd 

O dJ 


ts 

ths 

dz 

W 

zh 

Z ’a y 

r 

1 

sh 

3 

h 

a 


/V 

% 

Ay 

0 

E 



^ n w 


t\) 


H 

A 

og 


Compound letters, 
st rgy br khy rk sd sby 

% 3 

Voioels, 

gi ’i ku stt she rgye to lo 

2 Perhaps aa a sign of hoUnesa. In hia time holy and profane alphabets may have been diatingnished in India. 
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ASOKA NOTES, 

BY VIXCEXT A. SMITH, M.A., I.C.S. (Retp.). 

I.—Mahendra, brother of A66ka. 

The Indian tradition which represents Mah^ndra, the missionary to Ceylon, as the 
brother of the emperor A&6ka, and not as his illegitimate son, which is the Ceylonese 
version, appears to me the more probable. Noi)(3dy knows the origin of the tradition 
embodied in the Pali book^?, of wliich the oldest, the Dlparams^ ^ dates probably from the 
fourth century A. D. The question of the credibility of the Ceylonese chronicles gene¬ 
rally has been well treated by Mr. Foulkes in articles in this Journal, which have not received 
as much attention as they deserve, with the result that the chronicles must be accorded mucli 
less weight than it has been the custom to assign to them.^ My studies led me independently 
to the same conclusion. 

The tradition that Mahendra was Asoka’s brother was learned by the Chinese pilgrims 
at Pataliputra, and it is more probable that the trutli was preserved at Asuka’s capital than in 
Ceylon. F^-hien’s date is nearly^ the same as tliat of the l)ij>aranisa. His statement that 
‘^King Asdka had a younger brotlier who had attained to be an Arhat, and resided on 
Gridhra-ku^ hill, finding his delight in solitude and (piiet" (Cii. XXVII., Legge) reads like 
genuine history. It is time that he adds a miraculous explanation of the construction of the 
stone-cell occupied by the saint, but that cannot be regarded as discrediting the tradition of 
Asbka’s saintly brother. Every structure iii which exceptionally large stones are employed is 
invariably ascribed to supernatural agency. 

The name of the emperor s brother, IMahendra, is su}iplicd by Hiuen Tsiang (Beal, IE, 
240), who credits him with the couversinu of (’eylon. In an earlier passage (II., 91) the 
pilgrim relates the legend of tlie stone-eell at Patalipntra, and in a third pas.sagc (IL, 231) he 
states that the ancient monastery in the Malakuta country in the south of India" had been 
built by Mahendra, the younger brother of Abuka-ntja/' It is clear therefore that both the 
Chinese pilgrims, who obtained their information both in Northern and Southern India, knew 
Mahendra only as the younger brother of Asoka. Neither of them had heard the Ceylonese 
story that Mahendra and his sister feanghamitra were Asoka's illegitimate children by a Setthi 
lady of A edisagiri (or Chetiyagiri, according t<> Tumour’s version). The name Sanghamitra, 
‘friend of the Order,’ has a made-up look, and I regard the whole legend of SanghamitrA^s 
mission to ordain nuns in Ceylon as unhistorical. 

Huien Tsiang’s statement that a monastery in Southern India was built by I^Iahendra, 
the emperor s younger brother, is, I believe, true. The missionary probably passed from 
Southern India to Ceylon. 

The history of Tibet offers a parallel to the case of 3VTah§ndra. 

King Ral-pa-chan, who was assassinated in A. D. fi38, on account of his strictness fn 
enforcing the clerical laws, was an ardent Buddhist, and ^‘is said to have done much toward 
giving the priesthood a regular organization and liierarcliy/’ His elder brother entered the 
priesthood, became a famous teacher, and wrote several Save tliat Mahendra was 

Asuka b youngei biother, tlie Tibetan case is a sufficiently close parallel, and offers an 
authentic instance of a sovereign's brother turning monk, and so far confirms the Indian 
version of Maheudra’s mission. 

Y BuddhUt Literature of Cerlon, ’ a/iie, Yol. SVII. (18SS), p. 100; Buddhr'i/fiosc, 

V Ol. AlA. p. 105, 

p. included the ivhole of Southern India beyond the Kureri(Hultzsoh. ante, Yol. SVIII. 

’ liookhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 225. 
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II. — The Dharma mah^md,tras, or Censors of the Law of Piety. 

Since the publication of mj book I have come across two examples from modern 
India of the maintenance of officials charged with duties similar to those of A&5ka’s 
Censors, 

Minayelf {Rechercltesy p. 270) quotes the Calcntta Renew for 1851, Vol. XV., p. xxv, as 
authority' for the statenient that ‘‘herediiarv Bi-ahmin officers called DharmAdhikari are 
still to bo found throughout the Deccan, in. Kandesh, and even in some parts of the 
Concan . . . Their jurisdiction merely comprises breaches of rules of caste, for ^vhich 

they levy fines, or order pennnee, or even jirocecd to cxconuuunieationf' 

Tlie second example, from Kafemlr. is very closely paiallel to Asuha's institution. In 1870. 
\^ hen a strictly Hindu government was in full possession of power, the performance of the 
}^rd}/Qkhittas, or penalties for breaches of the commandments of the Smriti. is,*’ according to 
Hiihlcr, “ looked after by the Government. The ^Slahaiaja himself, who is a sincere and 
zealous adherent of the faitli of his forefathers, sees that Bvahminieal oifenders ex}>iate their 
sins in the manner provided by the 'Sfistras. The exact nature and amount of the penances 
is settled by five Dharmadhik^ris, who belong to the most respected families among the 
Sanskrit-learning Pandits. The oflice is hereditary in these families."^ 

These statements helj) us to understand and realize the tvorking of A&dka's institutions 
designed for the regulation of public morals. 

III.—Afeoka’s Father-Confessor. 

According to the Ceyhmese chrunicles, followed by most writers cat Buddhism, the 
religious guide of the emperor Abuka was Tibsa (Tibh\u) ^loggaliputra (iHandgalyiputra), 

According to the Indian tradition he wms r}>agu])la. i. c.. (ntpla the I.ess, snn of Gn]>ta. 
a perfumer. UotU statements cannot be correct, lu my book 1 have draa u attention to the 
similarities between the stories told by the Ceylonese about Ti^sa, and tliose related bv the 
Indian (jiicluding d’ibeTan) wi iters about r])agmptaj but I could not examine the matter fnllv 
in a small popular work. Lt.-Colonel Waddell has proved conclusively, as I think, that 
theTisaaof the Ceylonese is the XJpagupta of Indian tradition. '» The j^^irallel ]>absriges from 
the and the Maha which he has lahorii.>usly copied and set out side bv side 

permit of no doubt that the tw'o personages are really one. 

He suggests that the name of the saint in the Ceylonese tale maybe '‘merelv 
a title ol Upaeupta, and formed possibly by fusing the names of the two chief disciples 
of the Buddha, !Mi\udga]\l-putia, and Upatisya (or (/ruapiitra), to bring him, uS the great 
patron suiut of Ceylon, as near as possible to Gfikya ^Miini himself.’* 

This suggestion seems plausible. 

With reference to the story of Muhendra 1 have sliownthat when the Indian and Cevlonesc 
traditions coutlict, the presumption is all in favour of the vecbiou \YhiL*li wais currei.t at the 
site of Abuka's capital. The same argument applies to this case. The presumption is that 
XJpagupta was the real name of Afe6ka’s father-confessor, ami tliut the Ceylouo'-e desigua- 
tiou for him wuis made up for some reason such as that suggested by lA.X'ol. Waddell. The 
only fact which seems to stand in the way of accepting^ the '^ipggested ex])lanatii)n is tlie occur¬ 
rence atnong the inscri[*tions on the S^hchi relic caskets of the mention of an unnamed ^aint, 
the son of iMoggali. The alphabetical characters suggest that if this pevbou wavs not conteni- 
porarv with Asoka, his relics, at least, were dc[)Ositcd in or about Aboka’s time. Moreover, the 

* Buhler, Rpport of o Tour, m J Br, R. A, S. (IBJG), Tol. XII., Pxtra Xo., p. 2l. 

" Upai^mpta, the Fourth fividdUist Patriarch, aud High Prie>.t of (/. A. s. ]]. Parti., 1^07, p. 75; • 

Troc. A, S. B,, June, p. 70. 
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s(dp<7 which contained the relics of the unnamed sou of ifog^aii also enshrined those of Kassapa 
(KuMrapu) and ^fajjhima (Madhjama), Avho were certainly among AsokaA missionaries. 
There can therefore be little doubt that the son of Moggali, whose relics were placed iu the 
sttLjid, was a contemporary of the missionaries. Probably he was one of their company* There 
is no adequate reason for identifying him with the Tissa of tlie Mahavaihsa, and I do not 
admit that the Sahchi evidence gives ground for accepting the Ceylonese statement that 
A^uka’s Confessor was TLssUi the sou of Moggali, in preference to the better authenticated 
statement that he w'as Upagupta, the son of Gupta. 

AkUougli no distinct cpigrapluc evidence of Upagnpta’s real existence has yet been 
discovered, the fact that the Words on the Rummind^l pillar, ki>hi hkajamm jdteU, ‘Here the 
A enerable One was born/ are identical with tliose ascribed by tradition to Upagupta as used at 
the same post, may be regarded as some epigmphic evidence in favour of theagsumption that the 
legend in tiie Asokavardana has a historical basis. The words on the pillar, it will be observed, 
are in the form of a quotation, ending with the particle ili, 

A gi'eat Buddhist saint named Upagupta certainly existed. A rnonastery at Mathura 
and ^sundiy edifices in Sindii were associated with his name. I. 18'2; IL 273.) 

lliuen Tsiang clearly bedieved that the Upagupta Avho instructed Asoka was the famous 
saint associated with the traditions of Mathura and Sindh, and, the real existence of the saint 
Upagupta being admitted, we, too, are justified in believing tliat he was Asdka’s teacher. 

If, then, there is suf&cient evidence to warrant the belief that the father-confessov 
of Afeoka Was Upagupta, the son of Gupta, he cannot possibly Jjave been Tissa, the son of 
Moggali, and one more is added to the pile of facts shoAving^ tlie untrust worthiness of the 
Ceylon chronicles for the Afe6ka period and the early history of Buddhism. There is no 

independent evidence of the existence of Tis^a, the son of Moggali, 

I ubsLive that Lt.-Col. \\ addell, like me, gives less credit to “ tlie relatively vagne and less 
tiusrwortliy CeWunese traditions’* than to those current in Northern India and Tibet. My 
antude towards the Ceylonese chroniclers lias been criticized, hut the more I examine their 
.'ceouut of the early development of Buddhism, the more convinced I am of its untrusU 
nv.irhim-ss. dlie Cevlonese narrative seems to me to bear marks of deliberate invention, and 
not to 1)6 merely the result of unconscious mythological imagination. 


SOME AXGLO-IXDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIlni CRNTURY MS. 

BY SIE HICHAUD C. TEMPLE, BART. 

(Contitnud from p. S4,) 

CALICO. 

iV!. 3. provideiiige great quantities of Muzlinge Callicoes ^cc. 

Ud. 2/. as bailes of Callicoes or Silkes. 

rd.ol. A try Considerable quantities of these followiiige Commodities are here [Petti- 
poletj \M-onght and Sold to iforaign Merchants vizS .... Painted CaUieos of divers 

oru’Ts, 


Pb37. Me 
of fine Callicoes 


tchljpatam. Affordelli many very good and fine Commodities, vizt all Sorts 
plaine and coloured. 


T- 40 . 

Fd '. 

Callicoes, 


btramed through a piece of Calieoe or what else j} is fine. 

This part of yf Countrey [Karsapore] affordeth plenty of divers Sorts of 
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Fol, 51, This Kingdome [Golcondah] atnongsb y? mauy Merchandizes it affordeth as all 
sorts of Callicoas. 

FoL 56. [On the Gingalee Coast] great Store of Calicos are made here Especially beteeiis 

wee call Muzlin). 

Fol. 59, [Haraspoore] here are considerable quantities of Callicoes made and Sold to 
yf English and Dutch, but are first brought over land to them to their tfactories in Ballasore 
in y? bay of Bengala. 

FoU 61. This Kingdome [Bengala] most plentifully doth abound with .... 
Callicods of Sundry Sorts. 

Fol> 74. thei'e are many [Bazars] where oncly Cotton course Callicoes provisions dsc : 
are to be Sold. 

Foh 77. in Exchange for . . . Callicos. 

Fol. 131. all yf traffick wee have here [Janselone] is to trucke Callicoes blew and 
white .... for tiuue. 

Fol. 131. Two of yf Grandees of his Conncill must alsoe be Piscashed 6 pieces of 
fine Callicoes . . . , Themost Proper and beneficiall Commodities are for this place 

[Janselone]: be blew Callicoes V^iz^ Longecloth .... bnt 20 bailes of Chint and Calli¬ 
coes is Enough for ^ a yeare for the whole coantrey, 

Fol. 157. The Chiefe Commodities brought hither [Achin] from Suratfc: are Some Sorts 
of Callicoes viz^ Baftos, 

Fol. 1G2. And there wee pay for yf Chopp 2 pieces of very fin© callicos or !Mnzlmge, 

Fol. 167, The preseut of fine Callicoes Cloth of Gold or what else is carried up hi great 
State, Vpon Golden Vessels, 

See Yule, b. v. Calico, [The above quotations are valuable as showing that in “ calico ** 
were included musliu, longcloth and chintz : in fact, it was a generic term for cotton cloth. 
See ante, VoL XXVI11. p. 196,] 

CAHPHOR. 

FoL 158. ffrom yf West Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] Store of very Excellent Benjamin, 

Camphir. 

See Yule, v. Camphor. 

CANDAREEN. 

Fol, 51. a rough DIamoud that weyebh above 70 or 72 Conderines yf Exact weight of 
one Royal of 8 it must be for yf King s owne Ys®, 

See Yule, 5. v. Candareeu, [This quotation is useful for the history of the word. Vi le 
ante, YoL XXVI. p. 315 f.; Yol. XXVIL pp. 33 fi‘.. 91 f.] 

CAl^DY. 

Fol. 53. The Ysaall Weights of this Coast [Choromandel] are yf Candil . . 

A Candil Cont: 500 pound Avordupois Or twenty ^launds. 

See Ynle, s. v. Candy. [See ante, Vol, XXVI. p. 245,] 

CAKERA. 

FuL 24, in mj journey Anno Dorn: 1G72 from ffort S't Georg’s tow'ard Metchlipatam 
overland, I happened to stopp at a towne called Careero. 

Xot in Yale, [For this interesting name, see ante, Vol. XXX. p. 340. It represents 
Kareda on the Madras Coast.] 
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CASI{. 

FiL oo, itort S*t Georg’s . . . Cash raavlc of Coppnr 80 make obo funam or 0-^/^ O0.<f 
^ . . . Pullieatt . . ,24 Cop par Cash make one f vino, in or Oo 00 04 i- . . . 
lleteii’ipatam .... Coppar Cash Value cacli uO 00 ol. 

See Yule, s. r, Ca^li. [The Quotation i?5 usefal for the lLi^torc of the word. antey A ol. 
XXV11. p. 01 1 

I'A^TK. 

F h 7. aUoe they are Strictly forbidden to Fat or drinke Or dwell vnder y^ .^ame roofc 
\\\ any Save of theire Owiie Cast. 

/’ 1. if they very eircnnispectly looko not Kvery jjarticoilar of tlu'ir la\v«;, thej may 
c-oine to be a('eotn])teil \f vilest of men, and loo^e their religion they call Cast , * . . 

. . neither will he he admitted to Uut or drinko \\\’' any of them if soo tljev all loose tbeire 

Cast that doe aceompanie him in any Such .nnVill he hath regained 

his cast. 


F'd. 1:1. \sk‘a u‘reat number of men r)f liis owne Cast.Some to See 

had lions and Si.ime to regaine theire Cast. 

FrJ. 18. There is another Sort of these Idolater^, who are aceompfed to he of a higher 
Cast Ghcn y^ [ieiitiu\s i>e) these are calhal lhinja7is, 

Fol, 19. Neitiler of these Casts drinke anv manner fd Tjii(uor. 

Tol. -17. tlici'c are aiiotlier Sort of ii.)uil.itaiit> Rl,.,a( this [Clmromander Coast that art- 
e ^hiNcimi of till ixnt tlif v are r-allci] I'ai j.irs they are of noo Ctist whatever. 

F'h, 41. Re^lmtes are of another Cast. 

/e/. 43. They fnahi=, hr.,rrr rsj are of a CasK by thomso’vs, \vor.-Ii:[,ii,.fo Storks ami 
Ntont v. and differ in many re.pe-ts from y« rest of t Idolaters, and lino awon^.^rthenisolvfs. 

Fd. e<. Ihc ilerchants as alsoe most tradesmen aie of the Gontue Cast. 

1 J. Ne. of all Jd..larer.s in India f 1^ Oriv.is are n,o,t ie-noraiu and are held bv yf rest to be 
of a tower Cast then tiny in Eoe much that t' Others namely\<= Gentues andUantans will 

.^carsety hue ueare any ot them, soo that thev are as it were Sejicntted from anv towns or 
Pagotl.-, ot Note- 

^ F'' m' fo p'sents to great ^lercIutnt.K of v« Banjan 

Cast ( in tlu^ Kingtlome , Bengalu] .Q 

bee pile s. r. Caste. Tlie alove (pnotatiems oshiliit the whole Idea of “caste” as 
iniderst<iod m the 1/th contuio'.] 

t’.vT.\MARAX, 

j ™ ^ bdinanoe. Anchors, luitts of riater or y*' like ponderous ladcintrc- 

tlier "jl k V or h larce piCces of hoyaut timlicr togeather autl this 

p y lall a cattamaran; t yon m". tl.ey can lade 3 or 4 tunns weiudd. when thev eoc otr 

h . k ■] T ■’ wilfearrv hut 4 : 3 rAc- or 

bad things tliey will boldly a iveiituia> [otitj of Sight of yl' 

fornte ~ ' -la.scoLt.s and largest Sort of Cattatuarans are built iu this following^ 

See Yule, s. r. Catamaran. [Sec ante, Yol. XXX. p, 330,] 

CAW.VE. 

Cowi^i ^ ^ O'" I-?'-' •- Cowries. 2 Cawiie & a make 1 rupee or 3200: 

iu Yule, [The word, is Icuhan^ 
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CETLOK. 

Fol, 38. The Kinge of Golcondah bath Severall Ships trade yearely to • . • • • 

Coylone. 

Pol. 77, annually trade to Sea, Some to Ceylone • . , . The Elephants of Coylone 

are best Esteemed of here .... They are bought from y? Dutch (who have in a 
manner fortified y® Island Ceylone quite round). 

FoL 79. Hec found 5 Salle of Bengala Ships in yf roade newly arrived from Ceylone. 

See Yule, s. r. Ceylon. [The quotations are useful for spelling,] 

CHANK, 

Fol, 91. many of them have y^ Shackles on theire arms made of Cbanke, a great Shell 

grought from Tutacree.the Shell is as bigge or bigger then a man's fist hollow and 

are Sawed into rings & soe worne by y^ people of Orixa and Bengala: Some weare them white 
(theire Naturall colour) and Others will have them painted redd, but both are Esteemed 
highly as a rich Ornament, 

See Yule, s. r. Chank. [This is a valuable quotation for description,] 

CHEROOT. 

Fol. 46. The poore Sort of Inhabitants vizf yf Gentues Mallabars Ac ; Smoke theire 
tobacco After a Very meane, but I Indge Original manner, Onely y? leafe rowled np, and light 
one end, holdinge yf Other betweene their lips, and Smoke untill it is soe farre Consumed as 
to warme theire lips, and then heave yf End away, this is called a bunko, and by y? Portugals 

a Cheroota. 

See Yule, 8, v» Cheroot. [This is the earliest known quotation for this word,] 

CHICACOLB. 

Fol. 56. [Coast of Gingalee] Of Chicacol is y? most famous for large and Stately 
buildings. 

Xot in Yule. 

CHIM CHAM, 

Fol. 70. a great Banjan Merchant called Chim Cham : great broker to y? English East 
India Company .... Enquired who that was goinge by with Such a traine It was 
answered Chim Cham yf Banjan Merchant . . . Chim Cham Seemed Melancholy 

..... Hay Chim Cham : Said yf Nabob: I am now well satisfied as to y? report I 
beard of yf. 

Not in Yule. [A famous merchant of the 17th century dealing with Europeans and 
constantly mentioned in their letters and despatches. The name of the firm was probably 
Khem Chand Chintaman.] 

CHINTZ. 

Fol. 37. Metchlipatam. AfFordeth many very good and fine Commodities, vizt. 

divers Sorts of Chint curiously flowred, which doth much represent flowred Sattin, of Curious 
liuely Colours. 

FoL 134. Two of yf Grandees of his Councill must alsoe be Piscashed w^^ 6 pieces of 
fine Callicoes or Chint each of them . . . ffine and course Chint of very ' Small flowrs 

.but 20 bailes of Chint and Callicoes is Enough for | a yeare for the whole 

countrey. 

Fol. 158. are brought hither [Achin] .... fine Chint of Metchlipatam. 

See Tale, ». v. Chintz. [.V. and E. p. 17, for 22nd April, 1680, has “ Chints.”] 
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CHOOLIA. 

Fol, 141. buildinge houses .... were noe Sooner built but were giuen to one 
Chulijar or Other Kadjas favourites. 

Foi. 141. and in theire Stead lie placed Chulyars .... whereupon yf Malayans 
and Sjamers rose Yp in arms . . . and killed .... all vf Moors and Cbulyars 

. . . . I judge they killed in this insurrection 70 or 7.5 Moors and Chulyars. 

FjI. 142. The Chulyars are a People y^ ramre into all Kingdoms and Conntreys in Asia: 
and are a Subtle and Roguish people, of y^ ALahometau Sect, but not very great Observers of 
many of his laws, theire Natiue land is Vpon y^ Scuthermost parts of }® Choromandell Coast, 
Viz^ Porto Novo : PuIlicheiTie : Xegapatam : Ac. 

Fol, 144. Sold the goods to Sarajah Cawu : a Chulyar A chicfe Shabandar of Quedah : 

(and rogue Enough too).but gut very little or nue Satisfaction, beinge 

outwitted by this Cunninge Chulyar. 

See Yule, s. v. Choolia. [The above quotations are remarkable for the period and valuable 
for the history of the nanie and for the accuracy of the description of this class of adventurous 
Muhammadans from the East Coast of Madras,] 

CHOP. 

FoL 54. he [the Governour] is Very ready to g-iue Ins Chopp is Signet by Vertue of 

he goeth very Safely to yf next Goverment and there teiuh-red wG his Chopp and soe 
forward: it is a Seale put upon his wrist in black gluts a durable impression not at 
once Easily ^vashed off. 

Fol 03. yt water and Mudde of y« Ganges Sent from them [the Erachmans] theire 
Choppe or Seale Vpon it is accompted Sacred .... Sealed w^' y^ great Brachmans 
Choppe (Otherwise of noe Esteeme). 

Fl'L ICl. She [the Queen of Achiiij >en(leth downc to them her Chopp (i. e.) her broad 
Seale ; and then it is granted according to theire request, if y^ Chopp cometh not downe to 
them they must desist from y^ businesse in hand, and mind Somethinge else. The Chopp is 
made of Silver 8 or 10 inches longe A like to a Mace w^^ openeth on y^ topp where yf Signet 
m Enclo»ed. Before any fforaigner can lanel in this Port he must receiue this Choppy and then 
hath he freedome to buy and Sell and land his goods at pleasure, the like must be done when 
he is almost ready to depart y^ Goiintrey, by yf blaster or Commander onelj eTse it is taken 

a^ a most grosse Affront.and Choppe is made ready about 

or 10 next morninge. 

FuK IG,. And there wee pay for y^ Chopp 2 pieces of very fine callicos or Mnzlinge or 
4 tades in moneys viz" lour pounds i^terlino;e, 

.noe Other duties are payable by any of y® English Nation 

Except y® Chopp in and out. 

Fi'l. 164. to infoiine y® Ofneers there that wee are ready and want onely y® Queens 
Chopp. 

Fol. le.C.. onely once more he must goe to Custome house and there take y? Chopp for 

departure. 

^ce Yule, ?. r. Chon, 

i_A . nufi A, p. lO. }>lay 20th, 1G80 : '■ All goods (except planks and such bulky things of 

small vallue) goeing * comeing by sea must pass through the sea gate & there be searcht, 
amiued a.<d custorued and being chopt with Red Inke p may pass out or in without 
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further question from any person.” P. 23, 3rd June, 1680 : ‘‘ Measure or cause to be measured 
with such lawful] measures as shall have the Company's chop upon them all.” 

CHOULTRY. 

Fol. 74. one of y? finest Chowlteries or free lodgeinge houses for all travellers that is 
contained in this Kingdome [Bengala]. 

See Yule, s. v. Choultry. [N. and E. has frequent references to the word in its sense of 
Court-house; see pp. 10, 21, 23 and 39, all for 1680. Carrying this essentially Madrasi ^vord to 
Bengal in the text is curious.] 

CHUNAM. 

Fol. 163, then [cut] one betelee leafe or two.and Spread a little qualified 

lime thereon w°?* by them is called Chenam. 

See Yule, «. i\ Chunam, 

COBANG. 

Fol, 152, yf Coyne [of Queda] is good gold and in Small pieces & are called Copans, 
3 of which Value one Roy all of 8 or 4s : 6c?: English. 4 Copans is one mace .... 
Small Coppar moneys tinned over called Tarra : 96 of w°^ make one Copan. 

Not in Yule. [See ante, Vol. XXVII. p. 223; Vol. XXXI. p. 51 ff.] 

COCHIN-CHINA. 

FoL 101. Great quantities of Muske brought from Cochin-China and China it selfe. 

See Y"ule, s. v, Cochin-China. The spelling in the text is remarkable for the period. 

COCKS ISLAND. 

Fol, 91. The Riuer of Ganges is of large & wonderfull Extent; Once I Tvent through a 

Small rivolet of it called Dobra : yf Jsle of Cocks. 

Fol, 95. neare v? mouth of yf Ganges, vpon my returne of a Voyadge to yf Maldivae 
I lost 3 men by theire Salvageuesse. I sent them On Shore upon Cocks Island to cut wood 
well armed .... 3 were tome in pieces by yf Tygers viz^ two Moors and one Portuguees. 

Xot in Yule. [An island at the entrance of the Hugh River which has now absorbed into 
Saugor Island. See Yule, Hedges Diary, Vol. III. p. 207.] 

COCONUT. 

FoL 29, y? Groves consistinge of ... . Coco nut trees. 

FoL 69. [Cuttack] adorned with .... delicate Groves of . . . Coconutt 

trees all very much adorneinge, 

Fol, 134 f. doth often Send us henns ducks coconuts .... all the fruite this 

countrey [Janselone] afiordeth is Coconutt. 

See Yule, v. Coco, 

COFFEE, 

FoL 45. drinke much Coffee. 

See Yule, s. v. Coffee. 

COIR. 

Fol, 27. the boats they doe lade and Vnlade Ships or Vessels with.Sowed 

togeather w*^^ Cayre. 

Fol, 48. y® falls of 15 or 16 inch Coyre Cable. 
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FoL 49. The Cables, Strapps &c : are made of Cayre, viz? yf Rhine of Coco nuts very 
fine Spnii, y® best Sort of is brought from the Maldiva Isles . . . . J• Cayre of y? 

Maldiva grows Vpon a very brackish Soyle. 

FoL 77. y? rest 6 or 7 yearly goe to y® 12000 Islands called Maldiva to fetch cowries 
and Cayre. 

See Yule, r. Coir. [It is used in the text in the sense of rope made from coconut husk. 
See antey Yol. XXX. p. 399.] 

COLOMBO. 

FoL 77, They are bought [in Ceylone] from y® Dutch ... in Gala or ColombS, 

See Yule, s. i\ Colombo- [The transition spelling in the text is valuable.] 

COMBOY. 

Fol, 134. Cambayas of 8 Covets longe Checkered blew and white w*?* red Striped 
heads and borders. 

FoL 158. fFrom Bengala.Cambayas. 

See Yule, s, v. Comboy. [The quotations are valuable. .V. and E, p. 16, 8th April 1680, 
has about 20 peeoes of Cambayas.’*] 

COMORIN, CAPE. 

Fol, 91. Tutacree (a Dutch ffactorie neare y® Cape Comorin). 

See Yule, s. v, Comorin. 

CONGEE. 

FoL 20. Congye is noe more then fresh Water boyled with a little rice in it. 

FoL 54. Congy is water boyled very well with Some rice in it. 

See Yule, s. v. Congee: [Water in which rice has been boiled ; invalid diet; slops : also a 
substitute for starch in stiffening cloth.] [N, and E* p. 18, 13th April, 1680; “ The washers 

engage to wash, whiten, conjee, beat and well cure according to custom all callicoes and cloth 
at the rates following,*’] 

CONICOPOLY, 

FoL 18, theire Secretaries are called Conecopola’s. 

See Yule, s. Conicopoly. In Madras, a clerk. \^N,and E. pp. 21 and 27, has Cancopljs> 
and on p. 34 for 21st Sept. 1680 a very valuable quotation: “The Governonr accompanyed 
with the Councell .... attended by six files of Soldyers .... the Cancoplys 
the Towne and of the grounds, went the circuit of Madrass ground, which was described by the 
Cancoply of the grounds and lyes soe intermixed with others (as is customary in these Coun- 
trys) that ’tis impossible to be knowne to any others, therefore every village has a Cancoply 
and a Farryar who are imployed in this office which goes from Father to Son for ever.”] 

CONJAGUAREE, POINT. 

Fol, 59. a very wild Open bay that Extendeth it selfe from Point Conjagnaroe to 
Palmeris. 

Not in Yule. [An undefined point near Point Palmyras, probably representing a form 
Kanhayyagarhi or Kaniagarhi,] 

CORINGA, 

Fol. 2, It [the Choromandel Coast] Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on y? South 
Side of y^ bay Corango. 
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Fol, 56. Point or Cape Goodawaree the Entrance or South Side of yf bay Corango 
.beinge a Very Secure Coast to harbour in namely in Corango. 

Yule, s* V, Coringa, has no quotations. 

COROMANDEL. 

FoL 2. The Extent of the Choromandel coast: This coast begineth at Negapatam 
. , . . It Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on yf South Side of y? bay Corango, 

which by Computation is in length 400 English miles. 

See Yule, s, i\ Coromandel. 

COSSA. 

FoL 101. ffrom Dacca : The Chiefe Commodities brought are fine Cossas, commonly 
called Muzlinge. 

See Yule, s. v. Piece-goods. [The above is a valuable quotation. The word is Jchdsd, 
H cotton cloth still used in India, softer than longcloth, and closer than muslin: between 
longcloth and muslin.] 

COSSIM. 

FoL 92. Cossumbazar .... whence it receiued this name, Cossum signifieinge 
y® husband or Chiefe and Bazar a Markett. 

Xot in Yule. [This derivation of this once well-known name in Bengal is of course 
taiiciful.] 

COSSIMBA2AR. 

FoL 9. Cossumbazar : A Very famous and pleasant towne. 

See Yule, 5. r. Cossimbazar. See ante, Vol. XXVIII. p. 294. 

COTWAL. 

FoL 90. Every thursday night repaire to y® Governours and Cattwalls i. e. the Justice of 
peace his house, before whom they doe and jnust dance and Singe. 

See Yule, s. v. Cotwal. [The spelling is remarkable for the period.] 

COUNTRY. 

Fol, 35. y® Abundance of fish caught here for y? Supply of many countrey Cities and 
inland towns. 

See Yule, -s. Country. It means Indian’’ as opposed to ‘'European/' [X. and E, has, 
p. 38 for 21st November 1680, “safe arrival in the Bay of the English ships, some Country 
hhips being cast away.”] 

COVID. 

FoL 94. They measure .... Callicoes, Silks See .bv y® Covet 

eon* IH inches and is called hawt. 

Fol, 134. Cambayas of 8 covets longe. 

See Yule, s. r. Covid. [The corid is a cubit or elL] 

COWRY. 

Ful. :r. yf rest 6 or 7 goe yearly to y? 12000: Islands called Maldiva to fetch cowries. 

Fol. Xii. cowries .... y® currant moneys of this Kingdome [Bengalal & Orisa • 

and Arackan .... Cowries.are Small Shells brought from y? Islands 

ot Malldiva; a great quantitie passe for one Rupee, not letse then 3200 . 
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Fol 94, Theire Small monevs called Cowries being Small Shells taken out of yt Sea, 

passe Very currant by tale . . ‘.They seldome rise or fall more then 2 Pone m 

one Rupee and yt onely in Ballasore at yf arrivall of the Ships from Ins : Maldivee. 

See Yule, f. Cowry. See ante, Yol. XXVI. p. 200 ff.; Yol. XXVIII. p. 170 ff.; Vol. XXTX. 
pp. .38, 41. 

CREASE. 

Fol. 160. Which 80 C enraged the Old bloody Tyrant that he drew his Creest and 
Stabbed his Son dead. 

Fol, 176, and armed Creest and Lance. 

See Yule, s. v. Crease, the Malay dagger or hi.-\ [The form in the te.tt may be compared 
with the spelling Christ'. adopted by the 17 th Century translater of La Lou here, though I have 
unfortunately mislaid the quotation.] 

CUriKE. 

FoJ, 132, When wee have a considerable quantitie of these Smal pieces of tinne togeather 
[in Janselone] wee weigh w^;^ Scales or Styiyard 52 pound wt and .7 • and melt it in a Steele 
panne for y® Purpose, and ruune it into a mold of wood or clay : and that is an Exact Cupine: 

..In any considei*able quantitie of goods Sold togeather wee agi*ec for soe 

?nany Baharre or soe many Cupines. 

Not in Yule. Vide aiitCf Vol. XXXI. p. 51 IT. 

CUTTACK. 

Fol. GO. The Secound best Citty that is in this Kingdome [Bengala] is called Cattack: 
j. very decent and more comely Citty then Dacca. 

Fol. 71, The Old Nabob of Cattack beinge Sent for to the Court at Dacca. 

Fol, 73. Some few days afterwards the Nabob rode through y^ towne of Ballasore in his 
j-reatest State, mounted upon a Very large Elephant, and thus proceeded towards the Citty 
Cattack, 

See Yule, s, v, Cuttack. 

DACCA. 

Fol. G4. Hee fled to a Small Villadgc Seated upon the banks of Canges and thence to 
Dacca y^ Metropolitan of this Kingdome [Bengala], 

Fol, 04. the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcel! of Gylyars viz^Gallys, >vell fitted and manned 
Arackaners and Srangnes w’ho came through yf Riuers to Dacca. 

Fol, 05. Hee makes Dacca y® Metropolitan beinge a fairer and Stronger Citty then Radja 
Mehal : the antient Metropolis. 

Fol, 08. The Citty Dacca is a Very large spacious one. but standeth Vpon low marshy 
Swampy ground .... baveinge a fine and large Riuer tliat runneth close by yf walls 
"hereof. 

Fol, 69. The English and Dutch have each of them a ffactorie in the Citty of Dacca. 

Fol, 73. up yf Riuer of Ganges as high as Dacca. 

Fol. 94. rupees, halfe rupees and quarters, a very good Sort of fine Silver moneys. 
Coyned in yf Mint at Dacca. 

Fol, 101. fProm Dacca : The Chiefe Commodities brought are fine Cossas, commonly 
'‘tilled Muzlinge. 

See Yule, 5*, v, Dacca. 
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DAMMER. 

FoL 158, fFrom y| W? Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] .... Dammar . , , . 

The Dammar of Sumatra is accompted and I know it by Experience to be better then any other 
in Jndia or South Seas, wee make all our pitch and Tarre w[^ Dammar and Ojle as followeth. 
One third dammar and 2/3 Oyle, well boyled togeather, make very good tarre, but not Ser¬ 
viceable for any ropes, by reason of yf Oyle. Again 2/3 Dammar and 1/3 Oyle make a Very 
Excellent Sort of pitch not inferiour to y? best wee vse for our Shippinge in England, And 
indeed wee have noe Other Pitch or tarre in any of y® Easterne parts of y? knowne World. 

See Yule, s. Dammer. See ante, Yol. XXX. p. 337, 

DECCAN. 

Fol, 62. Hee Sent . . , his third Son Aurenge-Zebe into Decan. 

See Yule, 5. r. Deccan, 

DELHI. 

FoL 65. Much flyinge news arrived att Agra and Delly. 

Fol, 67. hence was a Short answer y 1 yf treasure was as Safe in Dacca as in his owne 
Exchequer in Agra or Delly. 

See Yule, s, r. Delhi. [It is a pity that Yule did not trace the rise of the h in Delhi, as it 
is not iu the vernacular forms, nor iu the old 17th century writers.] 

DOBRA RIVER. 

Fol. 91. The Riuer of Ganges is of large & wonderfull Extent: Once I went Ihrongh a 
Small rivolet of rivolet of it called Dobra : w^Mn yf Jsle of Cocks. 

Not in Y^ule. [It is almost impossible to trace this among the existing deltaic streams on 
the left bank of the Hugli, by Saugor Island.] 

DIVI, POINT. 

Fol. 31. Pettipolee .... lyeth to the SWard of Point Due. 

Fol. 51. yf River Kislma .... jssueth out Vpon Point Due. y? Entrance of v*- 
Roade of Metchlipatam, 

Not in Yule. [Well known to mariners of old as the Southern point of the Kistnaestuarv. 
Vfdr ante, Yol XXX. p. 392.] 

DCBASH. 

Fol. 24. my Dubashee whose name was Xarsa asked me if I wold Stay to See a han.l- 
some younge Widdow burned. 

Fol. 162. Some of Cnstome-house Officers and commonly v" English Dubashee 
. . . . . but in y? interim y^ Shabandar & Dubashee . . . * ' . doth accompaui, 

him and discourse most friendly. 

Fol. 164. wee Send to yf Cnstome house yf English Dubashee to informe y? Officers ther. 
til at wee are ready. 

See Yule, s. v. Dnbash. [The quotations r.re good for the date and the form of the word. 
It meant an interpreter and mercantile broker.] 

[.V. and E. p. 20. for 25th May 1080: -bringing letters .... that ^eroua the 
Dubass was dead P. 2(, for .)tb July 1080: “the wages of the Conipanv's Dubasses ” 
P. 43. for 28th Dec. 1080 : '• Resolved to TasherifE the seven Chief Merchants^ and the Chief 
DubasB upon New lears Day.’"] 


(To he continued.) 
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MISCKLL 

niKDUISil IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

BY H. A. ROSE. 

I. 

?he Shrine of Balak Bupi, near Sujanpur in 
Kangra. 

Mn informants are: — (1) Chulira, Brahman 
Ohela (or disciple). (2) Lalman Brahman, (3) Mm 
Nath Joc-i/ 1 ^ 4 ) Bas'i Jugi. lo) Darshnun JOgi, and 
./>) Bisakhu Jugi, of Balak KOpL j 

One Ganeslui Brahman, a fnrohii of the Jaswal j 
Rajas, gave up his office and took up his abode in 
Lhar Biilak Eupi, whence he repaired to Har, 
s here the temple of Babu Balak Rdpi now stands. 

His grandson, JugO, when lie was about 10 or 12 
vears old, one day went to his fields with a plough 
-n his shoulder In the jungle he met a young j 
7 » 5 dbi, who asked him if ho would serve him. 
Jbgd consented, ^’hereupon the fjoi^'un instructed 
him not to tell anybody what had passed between 

Leaving the Jogd went to tlie fields, 

.vliere other men were working, and on his arrival 
there, began to dance involuntarily saying that 
‘ did not know' where ho had left his plough | 
d'lio men rejoined that rlie plough was on his j 
^’xjuhb'r and asked whai wa^ the matter withliim 1 
.1 >gu told them tlo* whrde story, but when he bad 
inashed telling it he became mad Ganesha, his 
trtflier, thereupon took some cotton-thread, and 
■Aroit to a gosa^-ihy Ity name Kantluir Nath, wdio , 
I-cited some iaantroa, blew on the thiead, and i 
t-dd him to put it round the neck of Jogd, who on ! 
w-'aring it was paidially cured Kanthar Nath I 
Th.>n advised Ganesha to take the lad to Baba Lul 1 
Pun, a good Mahatma, wdio lived in the village of j 
Giiiyara Ganjhar, which he did. Lai Puri let 
liim depart, telling him that he would follow him- 
also declared that the wdiom the mad 

l.ci had met, was BMja Balak Rupi. and that he 
hid lieen afflicted because he had betrayed the 
niha Ganesha w'eiit his way lioine, hut Baba 
{i\\ PCai reached Har before him Thereafter 
both Baba Lai Puri and Jogi Kanthar Nath began 
t«' search for Baba Balak ROpi. 

At that time, on the site where Balak ROpi's 
r* mple now' stands, was a temple of Guggu, and 
< lose to it was a rose-bush. Baba Lai Pdri told 

Nim Nnth, or lord the nha tree. The names o! 

;\Ul repay investigation. 

- ^7 the >tory of Birag Lot, tn/rh 

^ Boos this mean that the cult oF BHak Rupi or 


ANEA. 

Ganesha to cut down the bush and to dig 
beneath it When he had dug to a depth of 
four or five cubits he discovered a flat-stone 
against which the spade, with which 
he was digging, struck (the mark caused by 
the stroke is still vij,ible) and blood began to ooze 
from it till tlie whole pit was filled with blood. 
After a short tim» the blood stopped and milk 
began to Rliw out of it. Ncit came a stream 
of sutfron wh;ch was followed by a flame (Jot) 
of incense [dhiipj, and finally by a cun’ont of 
water. Baba Lai POn said that all these were 
signs of Baba Balak Riipi He then took the 
idol (p/?un) to the Neogal Nadi in order to bathe 
it, whereupon milk again began to issue from it. 
The iilol was then taken b..ck to its former place. 

While on the way near Bhochar Kund (a tank 
; near the temple «>n the roadside) the idol by 
I itself moved from the palauguin, in wdiich it was 
I luang carried, and went into the tank. Baba 
Lai Puri and Kauthar Nath recovered it and 
brought it V>ack to thv place where it bad first 
appeared During the night it w’as revealed to 
Baba Lai Phri in a vision that Gugga’s temple 
should be dtunolished and its remains cast into 
the Neugal Kund. or Nadi, or ustal in building a 
temple to Balak Kupi on the came site.^ Accord¬ 
ingly tlie idol was stationed on the place pointed 
outb BahA Lai Pdri said that JogA’s eldest son 
and liis do^eemlants wouM have the right to 
worship the idol, w'hile the out-door duties would 
be performed by Kanthar Jogi’s descendants. 
At that time Sasrarn Chand Katoch was the Ilaja 
of this territory 

Pirst of all Raja Abhi Chand made a vow' at 
tlie temple of Baba Balak Kdpi in order that he 
I ruight be blessed with a son When he begot 
I a elliId, the Baua began to be resorted to more 
' eagerly. 

j A Raj pot girl was once told by her brotherb" 
w'ife to graze cattle, and on her refusing, the 
latter said : — ‘ Ye&, it is below your dignity to 
graze cattle because you are a RAni; be stuv 
you w'ill not be married to a Raja.’ The girl in 
j distress at the remark nntled the cattle and led 
I them to jungle, At that time Baba Balak Kdpi 
I had again bBcome manifest. The girl supplicated 
him and said that she would not believe him to 

] w'a>,, Iiostile to that of Gug-gfif' Has the latter cult been 
i displaced elsewhere by that of a Sidh ■’ 

j * Tiiis looks like feiva worship. Is BiHak‘Eupi to be 
coaisidered an incaraation of Sira r 
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be really Balak R6pi unless she married a Raja, 
adding that if her desire were fulfilled she would 
otter a bullock^ of copper at his temple. Five or 
seven days had not elapsed when a Raja of the 
Katoch dynasty chanced to pass where the girl was 
herding cattle, and seeing the girl, he ordered her 
to be taken to his seraglio, where he married her. 
L^nfortunately the girl forgot to fulfil her vow, 
and so a short time after all the Ranis in the 
seraglio began to nod their heads Jchclnd/' as if 
under the influence of a sj)irit\ and continued 
doing so day and niglit. The Raja summoned 
all the sndhns and chCldR, One of the latter said 
that the cause of the Ranis’ being possessed by 
spirits was that a vow to Baba Balak Rilpi had not 
been fulfilled. The Raja replied that if all the Ranis 
recovered he would take all his family to the 
temple and present the promised ottering. The 
chrJd then prepared a thread in the name of the 
Baba, and this was put round the necks of the 
persons possessed, who reoovei'cd. Thereafter a 
bullock was made of copper, and the Raja also 
erected a temple. When the bullock was offered 
the artist who had made it died 

forthwith.^ 

Whenever any misfortune is to befall the 
family of the KatO)ch Rajas, the copper bulloek is 
affected as if by fear. This occurred on the *20tli 
of Har Sambat 1902, and His Highness Rajii 
Partab Ghand died on the loth of Sawan in that 
year. On that day Baba Balak Pilri s idol also 
perspired. It is for these reasons that the bulh^ck 
is worshipped and vows are made to it. The jut ids 
(offerers) who make vows at the temple of the 
bullock, otter on the fulfilment of their desires 
tupu and bdtruK^ and rub the bullock with 
the ottering. They also put a bell round his neck. 
These offerings are taken by the jCuji on duty, 
thei’e being several 5 who attend by turn. 

Four fairs, taking eight days, are held in 
honour of Balak Rflpi on every Saturday in Jeth 
and Har. Those who have vowed to offer living 
he'goats present them alive, while those who had 
vowed to kill he-goats slaughter them at a fixed 
place within the temple precincts. The head, 
fore-legs, and skin are given to the jogl on duty, 
and some rice and a pice are also paid to him as 

^ Beil in the Vernacular. Again, this looks like the 
bull of Siva. 

c Can anyone e:rplam this use of Ith'hvX (khSdn'X) for 
demoniacal pos^C'^sion ? 

Parallels are wanted. [There is something very like 
thi-^ in the legends relating to the erection of the 
culossalJaiu figures at Eelgula : nde ante, I^evil -worship 
of the Tuluvas, stories of Kalknda and Kallurti. — Ed.] 


compensation for ancesior-tvorship.^ The he-goats 
that are brought to be slaughtered there are 
killed at Neogal Kund, and cooked and eaten 
at the same place. Sometimes they take the 
cooked meat honae and distribute it as a holy 
thing. 

The ceremony of jaimoahV-^ (or shaving the hair 
of a child for the first time) is usually poi-formed 
in the temple of B^lak Rdpi^andthe hair is there¬ 
upon offered at tlie temple, or those 'who observe 
the ceremony at home often come to the temple 
ami otter the hair. An additional present, the 
amount of which varies from two pice to the 
sum that one’s means allow, is also made. All 
these offerings are taken by the on duty. The 

jdtris 'who make offerings a hitman being, 

i. e., a child or a buffalo, cow, horse, etc., accord¬ 
ing to their vows,^^ iL animal, to the 

jOgl on duty, while in the case of a child its price 
is paid to the jugi and the infant is taken back. 
Besides, cash, curds, umbrellas, cocoanuts, and 
ghi are also uttered. These offerings are preserved 
in the hlianddr (store-house). 

The people living in the vicinity of the temple, 
'within 15 or 2'^ kus distance, do not eat any fresh 
corn (termed nawan, literally meaning ‘ new’) un¬ 
less they have offered it at Balak Puri’s tempk*.*^ 

II. 

The Shrine of Bawa Baroh Mahadeo, near 
Jawala Mukhi. 

The real history of the Bawm is not known, 
but the story goes that under a banijdn ov^ hart 
tree (whence the name Bnr6h) appeared an idol 
of stone still to be seen in Danaya, by name KiUi 
Nath, '^diose merits Bawa Lai Pflri preached. In 
St. 1740 Dhian Singh, Wazir of Goler, was im- 
pu'isoued at Kutla and a soldier at the Fort, a native 
of Danaya, persuaded him to make a vow to Bawa 
Baroh, in consequence of which he was released. 
The icazir^ however, forgot his vow and so fell ill 
until he made a large pecuniary offering to the 
shrine. In this yearithe small old temple was 
replaced by the present larger one under Baba Bal 
Pilri. The gdsaiiis in charge have been ; — (1) Bal 
Pflri —- Shib Pffri, gur-hhdU\ (2) Sukh Pflri, died 
St. 1933 : (3) Deo POri. 

* Not traceable in Dictionaries. 

9 Wliat does ‘ compensatiou for ancestor-worship ’ 
mean. 

Why so called r jandidn ig the usual term. 

Under what eircumstances i? a child vowed to Balak 
Eiipi' 

An instance t-f first-fniits offered to the god. 
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The followers of Bawu BarGIi keep a JhClV^{cloili 
Nag', an iron chain, Kh'irwari (sandals), and a ch^li 
A' thirt, in their houses. 

Grain is usually offered at the shrine, with flour, 
and y«/* for the hullock (there appears to he 
.ill image of a bullock also). If a he-guat is sacri- 
ticed, the skin and a hiud-leg are e'ifercd up, the 
icsr being eaten by the j'ltri on his way home, 

^Sometimes a ]:u(2fo>\ or living he-guat, is 
oh’ered, as the substitute for a life in case of sick¬ 
ness, or by one who is childless. AVomen can 
tliter the shrine. 

III. 

The Shrine of Birag Lok, near Palampur. 

The founder of the shrine, when a boy, once, 
^\hen herding cattle, met a who t(»ld him 

never to disclose the fact of their friendship or 
he would no longer remain in his place. Keeping 
the secret iio\vever made him ill, and so at last 
he told his parents all about the fjoi^utib They 
gave him sattn for the holy man, but ^s'hen about 
to cook it, the boy complained that he had no 
w ater, whereupon the tjosain struck the ground 
with his t/'/jtl (an iron stick) and a spring appeared, 
which still exists. The gof^>iiu did not eat the 
t-.'od. saying lus hunger -was satisfied by its smell. 
The bwy then caught the gusilin by the arm, upon 


which the latter struck him with Lis Land and 
turned him into stone. 

A few days later a Bhat Brahman became 
possessetl and saw all that had occuiTed. So 
a temple was erected and the place called Birag 
(^Gc»3rdn) LCk (^Corrupted from dlop, disappear¬ 
ance). As birag Lok had been a herdsman he 
became peculiarly the god of cattle and fulfils 
vows made regarding cattle The fair is on Har 
3rd. He-goats and com are otfercd. InihiaSidh- 
te 111 pie there* is also an image of G6i*akhiiath, 
placed therein by a Ooieria Mian in the Sikh 
time^. The- stone idol of the boy has disappeared. 
The folluw’ers of tile* shrine re\gard the yosiHn as 
Gorakhnath himself. The keepers of the ehi'ine 
are tGir) Gosains and Bhat Brahmai^. 

IV. 

Bawa Fathu’s Shrine, near Raniwal. 

300 years ago a Biuliumu of the Bliari in 

Rawalpindi District asked Bcdi Bawa Parjapati 
for a charm, as his children had all died, and vowed 
to give his first-horn tn him. The Brahman had 
fivu sons, but failed ket-p his word, so two of 
thurn died. TlH-reup^n he brnught one* of his sons, 
Fathh, to the lle<li who kept him with him. So 
Flawa Fathil became a aud people began tc^ 

pay him Tlie Bra limans of the shrine are 

d»*scondnnts of Bawa Parjapati,a Bhagat of Guru 
FiTinak. Tlie fair is held on 1st Baisakh. 


NOTES AND 

CIVA SAVED BY A SPIDEE OX HIS FLIGHT. 

(A Q\iiry hj Froj. Lmhrij,) 

Vemana (the Telingana poet; age r) alludes 
to such a story in his Fadijai/itdu (Book III., 
^tr..'phe 150):— 

inira Hormiaku nCto purugu td iiCruia 
sthiramn g<dgn j?ifhiajii'ai)ia' yye 
iiFah'^uiivacce / {djulhokti hCtucu, 

' toruieriy for Hara('s benefit) a web the spider 
himself weaving, permanent-become knowledge- 
•'oul obtained having '^having obtained a soul 
endowL'd with true knowledge) —for the weaving 
what came (what of this reward was the quota for 
the wtavingl p ^nothing : for) true (^inborn) faith 
('> 1 ' devotion) (alone w'as) the motive (for the 
reward;." 

-b poiut to some cereaiony of iniLiation. 

I A*:- i'of tLe c“>'l have the devotee's jJv’U, but 
tue u'eaum.r of the ii-oii i-haii), etc., ob-cure. 

’ Ti-'-.-sC sturies point to some ullogoriLal meaning 
>mu-.ily.ug the popular legend. The is said to be 


QUERIES. 

An analogous story is told about an escape by 
Robert Bruce, and I am informed likewise of 
King David in a idz., that he was saved 

by the intervention of a spider, which spread its 
net across the opening of a cavern, where he had 
sought and found a temporary refuge. In neither 
of these two instances I am able to furnish the 
exact references, although the facts themselves 
are well known. 

Although it is pity to risk that future fugitives 
may fall to deiive advantage from well-intentioned 
spiders by giving greater publicity to these 
stories, it wmuld be interesting to learn whether 
the story about Civa is of exclusively South Indian 
origin or is known in the North or any other part 
of India also. I do not remember to have met 
w'ith it in the course of a tolerably extensive 
reading. 

Gorakhnath himsedf. Can anyone say what is the 
belief uuderlying the^e legends ? 

An instance of worship being transferred frona the 
god of the shrine to a poraon vowed to him and so mad^ 
holy or accurst. 
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CANERA-TTf aKABA.N 1. : DiE GRA-MMATIK DES CaNDBA- 

G03IIN. Sutra, XJnadi, Dhatiipatha, Edited by 

Db. Bruno Liebich, Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1902. 

The foundations of tlie scientific study of tlie 
native system of Sanskrit grammar ha^dng been 
laid by Bohtlingk in his two editions of P^nini 
and by Kielhom in his monumental edition of the 
MalalhlidshyUf the parampard of researches in 
this field is being worthily continued by the latter 
scholar s pupil, Prof. Liebich, of the University 
of Breslau, himself long well-known by his 
wntings on Panini and the Kd^ikd Vritti. He 
has in the volume now before us produced 
a valuable critical edition of the most important 
parts of the system of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
grammarian Cliandragomin. This grammar, 
though not belonging to the Paninean system, 
is yet of historical value in connexion with that 
system, since Sdtras of Chandra which have no 
parallel in Panini and Patanjali, are borrowed, in 
a modified or unmodified form, by the authors 
of the Vritti, but always without any 

acknowledgment of the source (e. g.^ Chdndt'a 
Sdtra III, ii, 61 in K. V. IV, ii, 138 and 
IV, iv, 7‘2-73 in K. V. Y, iv, 75). Hence ' 
Prof. Liebich’s edition of Cliandragomin is I 
a necessary preliminary step towards the elucida¬ 
tion of several passages in the present text of the 
KdHkd. Sanskritists will look forward to the 
critical edition of the latter commentary which 
Prof. Liebich intends to bring out later on. 

The expectation that MSS. of Chandragomin's 
grammar might turn up in a Buddhist country 
like Ceylon, has never been fulfilled. But the 
work was at one time undoubtedly known there; 
for an elementary Sanskrit grammar entitled 
Bdldvahodhana^ which is an abstract of Chandra 
written about 1200 A. D. by a Buddhist monk in 
Ceylon, has been preserved (published at Colombo 
in 1895). 

In Kashmir, which was probably the native 
country of Chandragomin, nothing beyond a single 
leaf containing the varna^siUraSj or phonology, 
and the paribhdshd-svAraSt or rules of interpreta¬ 
tion, belonging to this grammarian’s system, has 
been brought to light. This fragment, though so 
small in extent, has, however, proved of critical 
value in connexion with the texts subsequently 
discovered. 

On the other hand, Nepal, that small country 
to which we owe the preservation of so many 
works of Buddhistic Sanskrit literature, has 
yielded, after persistent search, MSS. of all 
the most important treatises connected with | 


Chandra’s grammar. These and several 
subsidiary texts and commentaries, comprising 
altogether twenty works (briefly described in the 
Indian Antiquary for 1896, pp. 103-5), are all 
preserved in the Tibetan translations made be¬ 
tween 700 and 900 A. D., and contained in the 
Tanjur^ These accurate translations are of the 
utmost value to the editors of the corresponding 
Sanskrit texts. 

The main part of Prof. Liebich’s edition 
consists of the Sdtra of the grammar itself 
(pp. 1-139). This is preceded by the Dhdtupdiha 
(pp. l*-34*), to which is added a transliterated 
list of the roots in alphabetical order 
(pp, 35*-47*). Judging by the pagination, this 
part of the volume was added after the rest had 
been printed. The third part is formed by tbe 
(pp. 140-171), to which is appended 
a transliterated alphabetical list of the UnS,di 
words (pp. 172-181). The volume concludes with 
an index to the grammatical and the Unadi Siitras 
combined (pp. 182-235). There is a short preface 
of four pages dealing chiefly with the MS. 
material used by the editor. A long introduction 
was unnecessary after the author’s extensive 
article on the Chandra-vydkarana in the Gottinger 
Ndchrichten for 1895 ,pp. 272-321), and his 
contribution to the Vienna Oriental Journal for 
1S99 on the date of Chandragomin (pp. 308-315). 
His chronological argument, in the latter article, 
is based on a happy and convincing conjectural 
emendation of a sentence occurring in his MS. oi 
the Chandra-vritti^ a commentary on the Chdndra- 
s'utrat which he believes Chandragomin himself 
to have composed, though he reserves the proof 
of this belief for a future occasion. The sentence 
in question, ajuyad Guptu Hunan iti, is employed 
as an illustration of the use of the imperfect to 
express that an event occurred within the lifetime 
of the speaker. Now the event here spoken of 
can only refer to the temporary defeat of the 
Hfinas by Skandagupta soon after 465 A. D., or 
to their final expulsion, in the year 544 A. D., 
by Yasudharman. The author of the Chandra- 
vntti must therefore have flourished either 
about 480 or 550 A. D., the former date 
being the more probable according to Prof. 
Liebich’s showing. Even if the foregoing argu¬ 
ment vrere to be set aside, the date of Chandra- 
gomin’s grammar could not be later than 60U 
A. D., as it was known to the authors of the 
KdHhl Vritti, 

The grammatical Siltras, which number about 
3,ia-j, are printed separately, each line containing 
but one Sdtra together with the reference to the 
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^^orrp^ponclin:;^ in Panini, the ^Tfilid- 

Ihd^hijo, ur the Kdilkd, M'heu such exist. The 
vrhole w-'Tk is divided info six hooks (^each suh- 
divided into four 'which corres2j^>ii<I to the 

]ast six of Piinini, tin; contents of the latter's 
first two booko bein^^ scattered uver various parts 
'•f Chandra's grammar. The first thirteen Sdtras 
are identical with Panini’s fiuirteeii Sh'd/v/.s', 

the only variation being, tliat the fifth and sixth of 
Jklnini — Jnnjfivitnd hvA — are here run into one : 
}iaijnc<jroJtfa. The degree of con*cspondcnce 
between Chandra's sutras and Punini’s varies. 
There is sometimes comph-te identity; t. <j ^ 
''pO/nhidd dchuTt tl, i. ‘25 = P. Ill, i, 10. 
Occasionally the sutras differ in the order of the 
wtjrds only, as Hd Ofi'h'H snrvftsya (1, i, 12) = 

• ntCkdl iit ^(in'tisya (P. I, i, 55). The agreement 
m many cases is only partial; for instance, 
tlffisltniydnfyo^yn 1, i, 10) = (du ’ntyd.^ya [P. I, 
i. 52). The identity is, lastly, often restricted to 
the matter, as riku "yd ralnn (I, i, 15) — ar <iii 
i<jpar(f]. (^P. I, i, 51 u Chandra’s new’ material, 
amounting apparently t(.> about 35 Shtra.';, lui^ 
tor the moat part been incorjiorated in the 

Kdr>hl 

The commentary on this Si'itra, the Chandra- 
Vritti alreadyleferred to, is no doubt the most ; 
inaportant text of the whole system. Cr»rre- ' 
‘'itondine' in style anil treatment ef the suhjeet- 
mattor t-> the Kdhikd it ^\ill mo.^t i'rob,i.]>ly i 

render impeu'tant Indp in emending the corrupt 
2 'a^sagcs of the jaduted text of the latter Coinmeii* 
tary. It i- therefore to be hoped that Prof 
Liebich will before long pnl »li>h the coinjilete test of 
this valuable work also. In the meantime, he has j 
in the present volume given extracts from it, in the 
form of notes to those portions of Chandra's sutra 
which have no parallel in the Paninean system. 

Prof. Liehich's text of the DhdtvpidUia-s'ifdra is 
based on a Cambridge MS. (dated A.D. I0.5f)) and 
oti one of the three recensions of the Avork in the 
Tibetan T<fnjvr (No 3724). That recension he 
regards as containing the purest form of the 
l)l(df^r£,(ifhn of the Chandra system (see Gntt. 
Nfjehi'ichten, p. 304). The number of roots 
» numerated in that recension is 1,G59, while that 
in Liebieh’s text is, according to my reckoning, 
hardly 1/00, It would be interesting to have this 
discrepancy explained. The Sdtras are here 
printed in two columns to the page, the number 
of the corresponding root in Bohtlingk’s 
Dhdfupdfl.a (contained in his edition of Panini, 
ls&7'i being added in each case. In matter, 
Chandra agrees here pretty closely with Panini! 
the roots 1 .eing similarly divided according to the 
ten classes. The arrangement of the verbs within 


j the classes is, however, different, Chandra 
grouping them aeoordmg to the voices cf the 
verb. Thus in the se<‘ond or ad-aiJi class we have 
I first 36 Parasmaij^ada verbs (called atumhidh), 
then PJ Atmam'pada onoi, finfinniaJd, and lastly 
i seven conjugated in both voices (vibhdfdiitdh). 
i Prof Lieldch points out the interesting fact 
! that the Dh&tupatha of the K&tantra Gram- 
: mar is in reality that of the Ch&ndra system 
a': raoditiod }>y Purga^^imhn, tho well-known com- 
I mentator of the Kdfantro, This modified 
I Ckdhdrtf Dhiltupdfhii is No. 3727 in the Tanjur, 
The i:»*nuine J>hdifttpdtjut of the Kdtantra is also 
2 >re.^erved in the Tibetan version as No. 3723 in 
the same encycloj»iedie cnllection, but the original 
I Sanskrit text appears to have been lost, 
i Prof. Li(*]»ich has eonsrituted the text of 
! the Unddi.<Afrn frrun two incfuupb.te Nepalese 
banskrir ^IS.S. of tlie Vnddisvh'd-i^riiti, One of 
thes(‘ MSS. eonfnins, in this eonimentary, all the 
I Sutras, (-xcej^t the last fifteen, of the first tw'o 
books, wliile tbe ^-eeond MS. has prf‘Served the 
wholo of the tliird book exempt the fir^t six Sdtras. 
lortunatf'ly tin* missing twa-nty-one SiHras eaii 
he rrrtorrd with certainty from the very faithful 
Tibetan version of tie* Ttttij}tr 

(_ liandragoniin dispo^sps the T^r/ddi words in his 
three hook.s indep<‘ndently rf Panini. the .^^uffixes 
being arranged by him according to their final 
letter: he also freipiently Jorivos tlu‘ Avords iu 
a diffonmt Avay. Owing to tlie gi’eat diA'ergt'iicies 
j in this case, Prof, Lieliieli lias not thought it 
Avorth Avhile to refer to tlie paralhd sdtras of the 
Paninean system. He lias, instead, added after 
each shtra the complete Vriddi word and its 
parap>hrase from the commentary. Thus the 
Siltra III, 105, va.seli .‘f?// cha. m followed by the 
derived and explanat<jry Avords vaksliah: krOdah. 
The Tibetan version retains the Sanskrit synonym 
intact, but adds to it the Tibetan translation. 

Prof. Liebieh is to be congratulated on his 
thoroughly accurate and scholarly publication, 
which not only murks in itself an advance in our 
knowledge of the intricate systems of native 
grammar, but is also a ste 2 )ping-stone to further 
advance in the subject. His work should also be 
specially welcomed by Indian Sanskntists, to 
whom the study of the native grammar is 
a peculiarly interesting and important branch of 
Sanskrit learning. The employment of German 
being almost entirely limited to the brief preface, 
a knoAvledge of that language can be dispensed 
with for the perusal of the book. 

A. A. Macdonell. 

Or ford, Murch lOtliyldOd, 
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NOTES ON THE INDO-SCYTHIANS. 


BT SYLYAIN LEYI. 


Extracted and rendered lyito English^ loith the author s 'permission, from tlie 
^Journal Asiatique,'* July-Dee., 1896, pp. 4ii to and Jan. June, 1897, pp, 5 to 42, 

by W. R. Philipps. 


T here were published not long ago by M. Sylvain Levi, in the Journal Asiatique, some 
interesting Notes on the Indo-Scythians, in connection with the question of the date of 
Kanishka and other points of early Indian history. Some people may differ from M. Levi’s 
conclusions; and others may think that he has not carried them quite far enough. No one, 
however, can fail to admire the thorough and lucid manner in which he has dealt "with his 
subject, and to appreciate the value of the matter which he has laid before us. And an English 
rendering of these Notes will be acceptable and useful to students to whom the Notes themselves 
may not be accessible in the original. The object of this paper and its continuations is to 
supply what is necessary in that direction. Space has rend^ied some abridgment unavoidable; 
and, as the result, an abstract has mostly to be offered, instead of a full translation. But all 
the leading features of these Notes are, it is believed, brought to the front. M. Levi has kindly 
looked through a proof of the English rendering, and has made some corrections in details, and 
has added some supplementary information. 


M. Levi’s Notes are diyided as follows : — 

^:irt I. — Joii,r7ial Asiutiqut, July-Dec., 180G, pp. hM to 484. — Stories. 

Part II. — .fournal Asiatiufo, Jau.-Tunc, x<S97, pp. 5 to 26, — Historical To its. 

Part HI. ~ Jnurmd Asiatique, Jau.-June, 1897, pp, 27 to 42. — St. Thoma% Gondophares, 

and Mazdeo. 

M, Levi's spellings of Chinese names and words are followed, but the Indian ones have 
been altered .so as to be in harrmmy with tL- system of transliteration generally observed in 
the Indian Antiquary. Chinese i oaracters, where tbey a[q')ear in the original, have necessarily 
been omitted. The figures i thick type in square brackets mark the pages of the original, to 
facilitate reference if it should be desired to follow up more fully any particular points.^ 


PART I. — STORIES. 

[444] In the traditions of Northern Buddhism, the name of Ivanishka has been surrounded 
with a halo, but in litentturc we hnd little information about the lustoiy or legend of this king- 
According to the Chronicle of Kashmir he was the founder of a town, Kanishkapura, and 
of several religious buildings, monasteries or temples {Rajairirahginl, ed. Stein, 1, 108 seq.'^. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-tsang relates the miraculous circumstances of his conversion, 
predicted by the Buddha, his pious zeal, the convocatio i of the last council during his reign, 
and mentions several times the vast extent of his dominions and the fame of bis power [Vie 
(I.), 84, 95 : Memoires (IL), 42, 106, 113, 172, 109). The Tibetan Taranatha also relates the 
meeting of a great reliirious assembly and the prosperity ot Buddhism in his reign ; but 
expressly distinguishes him. from another prince of almost the same name, whom he calls 
[445] Kanika (Schiefn?;r’s translation, 2. 58, 89). C 'ins and epigraphy tartly corrected 
and completed these drta. and shewn the strange syn^etism of this Turk! k. who borrowed 
his gods and formulas pell-mell from China and from Iran, from Greek sources and from India. 
Nevertheless we do not know much about him; we can, however, get a little additional light 
from some of the stoiies preser%’ed in tlie Chinese Tripitaka. Levi takes these tales from 
three works, which, though of Indian origin, l ') longtcr exist in S?*nskrit. They are the 
Sutralamkara, the Saiiiyukta-ratna-pitaka, and the Dharma-pitaka-nidana-sutra (?), 
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Nanjio, 1182) pnrports to be bj the 
Bodhisattva Asvaghosha (Ma-ming Pou-s.,). The Chinese tran.slation was made bj the 

. e ature (31, 101, 105), pointed out the value and interest of the work, and gave long extracts 

sir ■ rJJm'f to illustrate the Buddha’s word. A short 

sentence [446] from the sutras serves as tevt for each. The work is worthy of the great teacher. 

w om the Chinese authorities unanimously name as its author. The vivid and vigorous style, 
the variety of information, the frequent allusions to Brahmanical legends, and the ag-^ressive 
controversial tone, all shew it to be by the author of the Buddha-charita and Vajra-suchi. The 
jcovery of the original would restore a gem to Sanskrit literature, but even in its Chinese 
form, it is one of the happiest productions of Buddhism. 

col ‘‘‘i™*'’ '‘'.C , 1329, 

K -tic VC led tCo ‘d , 7 ""’' “ "" ■■“"> CI'i"c»o bj tl>e two 

o 7 ^ T an-iao, under the dynasty of the Northern Wei, in A. D. 472 . Beal in his 

catalogue (8o seq.) translated the fimal story ; he also called attenf^ion ^n f I + * ‘ • u* n 

|hc licg Tch»v.o Ki-oHob'o du’c. B^cii, rrj 

» b. LTfo”r?i7 m T be did oot the iolo™.tioo' 

be Id, (i„, ^ ,,, '.Ip';, "7''' 

hardly altered, and most often ^nmdv coni7' l/’t/ has been reproduced. 

Buddhist history composed bv TeiriL iT , : g,, f (Nanjio, 1061) or 

DOvaputra king Kanishka. y “ follows :-The 

a zeabus Buddhist, but on one occasion he mi ■tol'’-°''T ’’ attended him. He was 

to Kashmir to venerate the arhat K-iM e-toVorilmoITl'’^''‘I [ 448 ] he rode 

"ho had espelled the Nacrarlia Alina'f ^'u-ye-to), also named Dharmamitra, 

^^•heu the kbg of the Parihiaufwt;:;: toT.! U.;";"?'; 

•nm. The king of PSfaliputra was t],e suzerain of K i” triumphed over 

A ite-tchi, he had to biiv neace u-lfh ' t i i . '^^f<tru India, but, vanquished by the 

heavy ransom he gave his conqueror SIVuddlTs blTvl'T'' ^ 

<fnly tho north was .fill unsubdued : Kanishka c- mni ei ^ mu-aculous cock, 

as the passes of T^onncr-l in cr • hnt h > r. /* ' ^ expemtion, and got as far 

tired of always waniiic/’ivar’sf,,oii ,,,,,^,5 , ■ tioaquest too soon, and his people, 

To stop his sufferings in 

*San,krit n-.jr,ls. T)m? he tun a bhoulu be aooepteJ with much Ti‘<ar\e, especially as to 

♦JO-U n. larteiid of/ a a-jih-fra, Rud rov^kie-la //v* i **' f ^ iiisstedd of J ai^Coh-ka, jou^to (fzett) into 

aothe^article to puSliah bfiv^ral storiei from the £utri?^'Vr'* P>i^hkalai.:n. M. Levi intended in 

vriT 'k • informs ns that o le of his poiat out the oorrcctiono tj be made in 

hich lb finished and will be published next rear. ^ ^ P^'epared a complete translation of tbe Sutralamkfira, 
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the next world on account of the blood he had spilt, the monks in a convent rang the b^ll 
continuously for seven days, and this pi-actice was kept up for many years after Kanishka's 
death, and till the time of the narrator. Lastly, a town in India bore the name of this prince ; 
Kanishkapura. 

If we compare the stories with other documents we find some of these data confirmed: 
we are therefore led to think favourably of the rest. Kanishka, by the inscriptions, was certainly 
a Kush ana, and had the title of devaputra ; the Hajatarahgini mentions the foundation of 
Kanishkapui-a [449] by him. Hiouen-tsang knew of Kanishka’s conquests west of China, 
and speaks several times of the Chinese princes detained as hostages at his court; he even 
expressly names the Tsoung-ling mountains as the eastern limit of his dominions. The relations 
between Kanishka and Asvaghdsha were an embarrassment to Taranatha ; his chronological 
system obliged him to separate the two persons, and he had to invent a king Kanika, con¬ 
temporary with Asvaghosha, one “ whom we must consider as a different person from 
Kanishka.” According to Taranatha, the king Kanika sent a messenger to the country of 
Magadha to fetch Asvaghosha, who excused himself on account of old age, but sent the king 
a letter of instruction by his disciple Jnanapriya.^ The Chinese biography of Asvaghdsha 
(^Ma-ming 'pou-sa-tchoen ; Nanjio, 14G0), abridged by Wassilieff {Buddhismubi 211), relates that 
the king of the Yue-tchi invaded Magadha to demacd the Buddha’s bowl and Asvaghdsha,^ 
but it docs not give the invader’s name. Wassilieff {Sotts sur Tdrunatha, trans. Schiefner, 299) 
thinks Kanishka's son is meant. This would be the king of the Yue-tchi, Jen-kao-tchin, son of 
Kieon-tsieu-kio, called the conqueror of India in the annals of the second Han dynasty, 

[450] When we have so many testimonies, and even their differences bear witness to the 
original agreement of the traditions, we may legitimately admit Kanishka and Afevaghosha to 
be contemporaries.^ The date of one ought to fix the date of the other. The current opinion, 
based on Fergusson and Oldenberg’s theories, [451] takes Kanishka s coronation as the starting- 
point of the ISaka era in 78 A. 1). M. Levi had previously expressed his doubt ou this poiut ; 
and returns to it afterwards, as will be seen in Part II. Meanwhile he observes that Western 
Indologists can excuse the disagreement of their chronologies by the contradictions of the Indian 

‘-i The letter is preserved in the Tibetuu Canon, Tandjour, Mdo. xxxiii : R<jyal-}>o Knnishka-la sj'rins %‘aiphrin- 
yig. The work belon£?s no doubt to the same literary' class as the Suhrillekha of Xagarjuna and the Sisbyalekha 
of Chandragoinin. Taranatha’s account is reproduced in King Kanisiika and some hisiorical facts .... trans¬ 
lated from t^ampdhi C'hotjung : Journal of the Buddhist ^ocietg of India, I. 18-22. — [For the Tibetan text 
and a translation by Mr. Thomas, of the Maharajakauikalekha, the letter of Matneheta-fA^vaghoshaj to king 
Kanika, see pa^^e 315 tf. above. W . li. P.j 

s Levi has here added a uote, as follows: —We may observe that in the time of Hiouen-tsang and 
Harsha-Siladitya, in the course of the seventh century, Kumara, the king of Kamarupa, threatened both to invade 
the territory of J^alanda at the bead of an army and to annihilate the convent, if the chief of the monks, Silabhadra, 
delayed to send to him the Chinese pilgrim who had iustallud himself for purposes of study at that great Biiddhiat 
univer-ity. 

* ::suoh synchronisms should not be despised. As they become more numerous they control each other, and fix 
the floating hues of history. The famous inscription cn the Liou-Pillar at Mathuia {J li. J. 5’., 1814, 525-540) 
mentions, together with the satraps, two Buddhist teacher:, who can be identified with sufEcient probability. 

Inscription K. is cut lu honour of tin- acharya B^HidhaCdva. A personage of this name, s:j led as mahabhatlanta, 
is reckoned among the four great acharyas of the Vaibhasliika school, with Dhirmatrata L ..d^haka (who has the 
characteristic surname Tukhara ; cj. inf. 2nd art.) and Vusumitra (Taranatha, p. 31). Ghosbaka and Vasumitra 
taught in the time of Kani5»hka and his successor [ihid. 81): Buddhadeva belonged to the generation immediately 
after these two teachers, just before ISagarjuna (j’md. 8’'}. The traditional h:,t of the patriarchs (Nando, LUO), on 
the other hand, puts the interval of a generation between AM'a^ld.dia lKani:,hka*a cent* m] oraiy according to our 
stories) and Xagariuna, contemporary of fiatavdhana. Buddhuaeva is mentioned by Vasu’oaudhu iu the Abhidhar- 
makosa tcoium. ou stanzia .J,"), and by Yusomitra in the commei.tary on the same work (MS. Burnouf, p. 475 b). 

Inrcription N . contains the praise^ of the bhikshu Buuhila, native of Nagara, of the Sarvastivadin school, 
who iiiu^ti.ttoj (or edited) the Prasha of the Malidsduighikas, He no doubt is the same aa Fo«t i-lo un Chinese 
Kdo-t^du i'lo bodhi). master of the sastraa, ,vho composed the treiti^e Tbi-tchin-lun (Samj ukta-tattva-saatra r ) 
for the u-o ot the Maha-anighika school, in a convent of the same, 140 or 150 ii west of the capital of Kashmir 
i^Hiouendsang, Mem. 1.133). BodhiU’s (or BudhiiaU) work explained metaphysica, the Prajua of the Mahasamghikas. 
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authorities. The Bajatarangini puts the Turushka or Yue-tchi dynasty just after Nagarjnna. 
The Buddha’s prophecy quoted by Hiouen-tsane announces Kanishka’s accession in the year 400 
of the Nirvana. Finally, the Saihyokta-ratna-pitaka. which puts Kanishka and the arhat Ki-ye-to 
together, makes the arhat appear 700 years after the Nirvana.^ 

The mention of Charaka is the first positive indication chtained as to the date of the learned 
practitioner, who disputes with Susruta the glory of having founded uiecliciil science in India. The 
Greek iiiduences thought to be found in Charaka's teaching are easily explained, if he lived at the 
time, and at the court, of the IiidO'Scythians, when Helleni>m seemed to be conquering the old 
brahmanical civilisation. 

The appearance of Jains in the legend of Kanishka is not surjjrising. The Kankali Tila 
inscriptions, at Mathura, ha\e recently revealed the prosjierity of JainiMii under Kanishka and his 
successors. Buddhism doubtless had much to fear from this rival, for As\aghdsha [lursued it [462] 
with implacable fury : it appears often in his stories, and always in odious or ridiculous colours. One 
of his sutras, preserved only in the Corean edition, and reprinted in the new Japanese one, shews 
Ni-kien-tzeu (^'t^irgrantha-putrd) reduced to the jian of hearer, and being iTistructed on the sense 
of the “Not-I’’ {Ou-ngo, Anatmn^ (Ni-kiendzeu-ouenn-ou-iigo-wking. Japanese edition, boite xxiv, 
iasc. 9).^ 

So far, M. Levi s introductory remark^i. We now come to the stories transcribed by him. 
Space does not permit of their hoiiig f|notr-d in full; it must siifiicc to gi\e oniv such particulars as 
bring (uit the traditionrd facts about Kanishka. to which M. Lo i ha- ailuded, and al-o some brief 
<piotations t'huwing the Cliiuc&»' ver-.on- uf Sans"! lit letn ol ’in-. 


Sutralarhkt \ (ch, 3). 

[452] Tliis de<crihcs bow the king Tchen-t'an Ki-ni-h'h’j ^araiittrn l\nni<fiha) rnct oOO 
mendicaiits whiie he was on the wav to visit tlii' town nl Ki-ni-tch’a j^resumably 

th'M journey w’a> u-.de on liorseback, lor when [453] tlic imnistcr d'icn-r'a {l^vrailharma) is mentioned, 
it i- -aid that he got (.ff his horse to -.p^^ak to the king. '^1 he king ex| Inins to his irhiiister the 
reque>t made by the mendicant-, and the le--i)n to iie diaw]i inmi u. ami [454 to 457] the 
mini-ter replies. 


On the question of identification of fchtii-t //:*/ ~ ^^ i'ifTi-tzfu 
(son of Heaven), M. Levi has referred us [452, note] to Chari^.^ fh Uarlez, Dfvx pniyUs 

Tfi'xon7vis^ p. l82 , and he ha- observed that the transcri] tn»n Ki-ni-teh a >ngg»>ts the proiuniciation 
Aant^:,7/aalong with the ordinary form and tliat this altcrnatinu mm firmed epigrajdncally: 

Huvik>ha in Lpiyr. LuL I.. 371-303. Matliura inscription No. 9 : Huk>ha, II., 19G-212, No. 26. 
On the fir^t of these points, he lias now added si,me remarks, as follows: — Trhf^n-fan snirgrsts still 
another explanation, in addition to ^levapn^fra, Sarat Cliandra Das, in the Jour. As. ^oc. Bfvgal 
1-880 (\ oh L\ I art L), p, ]93. said, on the stn ngth of Tibetan texts : — “ In ancient times when 
Buddha Ka>h\apa appeared in this worjii, Li-yrJ” — [tlie country of Khoten] — ‘‘was called the 
mnti} of Ghanuana , to which he added, in a note : — “ The earliest intercourse of the Indians 


M. Levi ha- here added a note, foilown : -- The dates asi^ipced by Buddhist traditions to Asvaphosha are, 
\ a y, so aiscor an that, i.oin the end of tht! fouriii OJuitnry, the Hindu rrork^ distinjiiui bed six pertonoges of 

time of^ 1 ddha, (2) after the Xirvina, (3) in the year 100, (4) in the 
*r i ^ ^ ^ inj:he year GOO, of the Xirvana. I may be content, at present, to refer to the 

'a "" ^^^hajuna.-raddhoti Ida, translated from the Chinese by M. Teitaro Suzuki: “ A^vaghosha's 
U.hoourse on the Awakening of Faith in the MahS} ana , ” Chicago, 1900. 

editio^oMbp adaed a note, as follows : — In fact, I have since found another version of this antra, in the 

e-iition vi 1 or’\ ^ is entered in Xaniio's Catalogue under No. 818 (Japanese 

T-othing iu*pommnT> ^ ^ designated as a tradition of the ftali-sambhavaaiitra, with which it has 

Fa't’iec ^070*981 A *D ) ^ there bear the name of its author ; the translator tho ludi&n monk 
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with China was through Klioten which they called Cbandana and it is very pr(>bable that they 
subsequently extended that designation to China/’ Unfortnnately, Sarat Chandra Das does not give 
his authorities. But the fact seems to nae very probable. And I had been personally led, in an 
independent manner, to form that hypothesis, but with a modification. Chandana seems to me to be 
a form restored in Tibetan out of the Chinese Tchen-fan ~ China-sthana, The original Tchen-t’an 
or Chin-than would be Kashgaria; and Tchen-t’an Kanishka would be Kanishka, king of Khoten. 
I cannot avoid believing that the cradle of the power of the Tukhara-Tiirughkas is to be found in 
that region. 

M. Leri points out [455, note] that a verse of some stanzas uttered by T’ien-fa at the end of 
the story is almost identical with the 5th verse in “One hundred and fifty stanzas in honour of the 
Buddha’’ by Matriche^, preserved in the Chinese translation of I-tsing. Now, according to 
Taranatha (p. 89), the acharya Matriche^, foretold by tlie Buddha to be a glorious author of hymns, 
was the same person as Asvaghosha, Sura, Durdharslia, Dharmika-Subhuti; all these names 
designate one individual, a contemporary of Kanika. It has also been observed that Indian poets, 
in spite of their indifference to literary proprietorship, liked to insert an identical stanza in their 
different works, as if to mark their common authorship. Thus the repetition of the same verse in the 
Sfitralamkara and the Sardhasataka seems to confirm Taranatha. The analogy of procedure in the 
Sutralathkara and the Jatakamala is equally striking: in both, the story is developed like a sermon, 
and a text from the sacred books is taken as theme : in both, prose and verse are intermingled with 
taste; and, even through the medium of the Chinese version, an equal happiness of style is apparent. 
If the Jatakamala was not by Asvaghdsha, it probably came from his school. 

Sutralathkara (ch. 6). 

[45T] This story begins : “ In the race of Kiu-cha {Kuahana) there was a king named Tchen-tan 
Kia-ni-tch’a {devapntra Kanishka), He conquered Toung T’ien-tchou (Eastern India) and pacified 
the country. His power spread fear ; his good fortune was complete. He set out to return to his 
“ kingdom. The route passed through a broad, fiat land. At that time the king’s heart was pleased 
onlv with the religion of the Buddha j he made it his necklace. Now, in the place where he stopped, 
he [458] saw afar off a stupa which he took for a stfipa of the Buddha. With a suite of one 
“ thousand men he went to visit it. When he got near the stupa, he got off his horse, and advanced 
** on foot. The imperial cap set with precious stones adorned bis head,” 

The king, after reciting some stanzas, bowed his head and adored. At that very moment the 
stupa broke into little pieces. The king was troubled and affrighted. He thought the destruction 
must be due to magic, [459] In the past be had adored a hundred thousand stupas, and never one 
was the least damaged. He feared some impending calamities. [460] At last a man of a neighbouring 
village approached and explained that the stupa was not one of the Buddha, but of the Ni-kien 
{Nirgnmthas)y who “are very stupid” ; moreover, there were no relics in it. The king was filled 
^'ith joy. Among the stanzas he then utters, we have: — 

[461] “ He is not pure, the son of Ni-kien {^Nirgrantha-puira). 

“ At the moment when the stupa tumbled down, a great noise came from it, which denounced 
* ‘ it as a stupa of Jou-to-tzeu {Jndia'-putni). 

The Buddha formerly having gone where Kia-che {Kasgapa') was, Kia-che ad<»red the feet 
“ of the Budd.ha: — ‘It is I, 0 Bhagavat ; it is I, 0 Buddha Lokajyeahfcha! 

As to the Ni-kien, “ their knowledge is not omniscience,” 

“Nan-ou po-kia-po {Namo Bha<]avate)y it is he whom all adore as the master of deliverance.” 

[462] “ All heretics together are worth a straw. How much less then the master of the 
“ Ni-kien, Foudan-na Kia-cho {Furana Kasyapa) ! ” 
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- Ike l.uJv ka.s in all, luur kinds of bond> ; heuco the name of Ni-kien-to {Sirgranthay, just as 
<• when There is a great heat, he who can drive away this heat also is called Ni-to-kia {hirdagha). 

As re--ards the opening words of the above story, “In the race of Kiu-cha (A'usAana)," 

.M.J.evi observes [ 457 , note] that the Chine>e translator, whether careh s.Qy or throng ignorance, 
doubtless read Ah(s;/rtn«m fuiAe instead of Ku>-hana-ra,;.ie. Ihe “ race of Iviivkaua ’ close y reca s 
the expression apphed to Kanishka in the Manila ala inscription. 

Samyukta-ratna-pifaka (ch. 7). 

[463] Story 13. 

The arhat K’i-ye-to forces the wicked Naga to go into the sea. 

As regards the name of this arhat K'i-ye-to, M. Levi obMWves [463, note] that the character le i 
dift'ers only Irom the letter teheu by a simple stroke sub-cnh.Ml. Tchni-yf-to would give in Sanskrit 
Jayala. known as the name of a Buddhist patiiarcli. Un the other hand, the characters Vi-ye often 
>erve to tramscribe the word r/cyu. We might then think of Geiata, Gay.ata, Kayata; but none ot 
these names have as yet been found. The last suggests Kayyata, well known as the name of 
a uuuimeutator on Patacjali. 

The story briefly is as follows. There was an arya arhat named K'i-ye-to. In the Buddha & 
time he left the world. >Seveii hundred years afterwards he ajipeared in the kingdom of Ki-pn. 
where a wicked Nriga-rfija named A-li-na was causing calamities. Two thousand arhats [464] failed 
to move him by their supernataral force, but he departed at the coniTnand t»i K i-yc-to. 

K’l-vO'to and diseipVs go towartls Pe-T*i<‘n-t( hnu f Northern Tn^lia ), and [406] arrive ftt the town 
Chcu-cheu (hou^e ui >tone}. lhit boyond this there >oems to be notliing in the story worth noting 
here. 31. Lfd'i remarks [465, note] that the kuigdeiin td Clion-edieu ( Asmaparanta r) is also mentioned 
iti the SutralmkKarn^ eb. loj tlie king of Cht'u-ediuu there named Ou-[in note = SiangJ-iue-ki. 


[467] Story 14. 

Two bhikshus, seeing K’i-ye-to, obtain the grace of being born as devas. 

At that time there were two bbikshiis in Xan-T'ien-ehou (Southern India). They lieard of 
ttir‘ virtue and power or K'i-ye-to and went to Ki-piii to :ree him. [408] K’i-ye-to transports bimseh 
miraculously up a mountain, where he recounts to them hib previous birth as a dog. 


[469] Story 15. 

The king of the Yue-tchi sees the arhat K’i-ye-to. 

This begins : “In the kingdom of the Yue-tehi there v;as a king named Tchen-tan 
’■ tch'a (jlevnpntra Tie heard it that, in the kingdcmi of Ki-pin, the arya arhat 

“ lutiiKtl Ivd-ye-to ]i,‘id a great rejmtafion. T1 en lie mounted his horse, and, escorted by his suite, 
‘•went rpii.'kly lutn ihai Iniimb.m/’ The kmg goes ahead of his people, and [470] prostrates himseb 
l/otorf^ the arya, win- ,iT tliar ncen 'iit want- !tt -pit. and the king n'spectfully hands the spittoon to 
liim, cdvHs the kina' an abridgment of the ],■ «’ and doctrine, in the following sentence : 

[471] ben tbh* l;im.r < f-ne-s. tht* way i< : wia n h*‘ goes, it i> us when lie come>.’* The king 

thun nturr- to ]ii^ kingdom. On tlic w'ay Lome, he explains to Ins sorvunts the meaning of the 
M-iitence : n i- to the effect tliat bis good deni.', as a Eufldbist, lu^ eoiistruction of vihuras, stupas, &c t 
art the cause of his present prosperity : the\ are the merits on wdiuh a royal race is founded : tbe\ 
'veun* }u'= fclicit} in the life come. 

[472] Story 16. 

The king of the Yue-tchi united in friendship with the three learned counsellors. 

Ihe -tory opens thus : — Ai tlie time wlom the king Tchen-tan Ki-ni-tcli’a (^devapuira 
Kanishka) reigned iu the idngtlorn of the Yuc-tohi. there were three learned men. whom the king 
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“ considered as his intimate friends; the first was called Ma-ming pou~sa {Asvaghosha Bodhisatva) ; 
“the secuiid, who was prime minister, was called Mo-tch*a-lo {^Mdihard) ; the third was a famous physi- 
“ cian named Tche-lo-kia {Charakd)^ These three intimate friends of the king were treated with honour 
“and liberality. When he was on a journey, or when he was resting, they were on his right hand and 
‘*011 his left.” Then follows the advice given by each of these counsellors to the king. The 
advice of the prime minister was : “ if the king puts in practice the secret counsels of his servant without 
‘‘divulging them, the entire world can be submitted to his empire." [473] This advice was followed. 
“ and there was no one who did not submit to his authority. In the world, three of the four region^ 
“ were at peace; only the eastern region had not yet come to submit itself,and to demand protection. 
“Soon he equipped a formidable army to go to chastise it. lu front he made the Hou (barbarians) 
“march, and the white elephants as head of the column and as guides. The king followed, and he 
“ led his army behind. He wished to go as far as Ts'oung-liug (Bolor), In crossing the passes, 
“ those who rode the elephants and the horses in front could not advance any longer.” The king in 
his surprise let out the secret of his expedition, and his minister warned him that, as he had done so, 
death was near. The king understood, and, as in his wars he had slain moie than three hundred 
thousand men, he was troubled at the thought of the punishments awaiting him. So [474] he confessed 
his fault and repented, gave alms, kept the prohibitions, built a monastery, and gave food to the monks. 
His courtiers represent to him that his past has been so bad, that these good works will not now profit 
him. The king has a large pot boiled, and throws his ring into it, and allegorically convinces the 
courtiers of their error. They rejoice at his wisdom. 

[475] Fou-fa-ts’ang-in-iuen-tch’oen 
(Sri-Dharma-pitaka-sampradaya-nidana ?). 

(Chap. 6.) 

We learn here how Ma-ming {AkvaghZslia) by his music and teaching caused 500king’s sons in 
Hoa-chcu : literally “ the town of fl<*wers,” Kusumo'pura) io give up the world. So 

the king, in fear tliat his kingdom would become empty, ordered the music to be stopped. 

The total number of men in the town of Hoa-chen was nine hundred thousand. The king of 
the kingdom of the Yue-tchi, [476] Tcheu-tan Ki-ui-tch'a (d^'aputra Kanishka) equipped “the four 
force^,” came to Iloa-cheu, and in a battle defeated its king, who made his submission. The conqueror 
demanded nine huiulred thousand gold pieces. Then the king of Hoa-cheu, considering that 
Ma-ming, the Buddha’s ^Yooden l>owl, and a naturally compassionate cock, which would not 
drink water containing insects, were each worth three hundred thousand pieces, offered the three to 
Ki-ni-tch'a, who accepted them joyfully, and returned to his kingdom. 

Then follows a story telling how a ball of clay, placed at the top of a stfipa, [477] was miraculously 
changed into a statue of the Buddha, at the prayer of Kimi-tcira. 

The hi'^tory of the Jain stupa whioli tumbled to pieces, is here also given as in the SfitralamkarA 
» cee abvjvc, p, 

Ihc next story of Ki-ui-tch a and a barber has nothing worth abstracting. 

[478] The bhikshu Ta-mo-mi-to is mentioned as being at that time of great 

rL*no\\n in Ki-ni-tch'a's kingdom. “He ^as able to well recite and explain the characters of tiie 
‘‘ 8an-mci-ting {f^aniddhi^r Then comes the story of the visit of tvo bhik-thus from the kingdom <*i 
Nan-Then-tclnni (Southern India) to him, much the same as tlie similar story of the visit to Kd-ye-tv 
in the Saniyukta-ratna-pitaka (see above, p. 386). 

Ki-ni-tch’a also goes to visit Ta-mo-mi-to in the mountains of Ki-pin. The bhikshu teaches 
the king ail the doctrine in a short formula, and the king returns to his kingdom, and on the way 
explains the formula to his ministers. (Compare the similar story in the baiiiyukta-ratna-pitaka, 15 ; 
-"^ee above, p. 386.) 
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[479] After this we have again the story of Kanishka and the mendicants. Cf. Sutralaihkara, 
ch. 3 (see above, p. 384). 

“At that time, the king of the Ngan-si (Fahlava) was very stapid and of a violent 
natare. At the head of the four forces he attacked Ki-ni-tch’a,” who defeated him and slew 
nine hundred thousand men. Then he asked bis ministers if this sin could be wiped ontor not, 
and, to instruct them, had a pot boiled and put his ring in it, Ac. C/. Saihyukta-ratna-pitaka, 
story 16 (see above, p. 387). 

There was a bhikshu arhat w’ho, seeing the evil deed done by’ the king (in slaughtering 
nine hundred thousand men), wished to make him repent. So by his sapernatnral force ho 
caused the king to see the torments of hell. The king was terrified and repented. [480] Then 
Ma-ming told him that if he obeyed his teaching he would escape hell. Ki-ni-tch^a replied, 
'‘Well ! I receive the teaching.’^ Then Ma-niing expounded the law, and gradually caused the 
sin to be entirely weakened. 

There was also a physician called Tche-le (Chat-a, for Charaka). Ki-ni-tch’a had often heard 
of him, and wanted to see him. It happened that Tche-le came of his own accord to the palace. 
[481] The king promised to follow any advice he might give. Soon after this, the king’s favorite 
wife had a difficult confinement, and Tche-Ie delivered her of a dead male child. He advised 
the king not to touch this wife in future. His advice was not followed, and another child 
was delivered with the same pains as before. [482] Tche-le therefore quitted the court and 
left the world. 


There was a minister named Mo-tchouo-lo {Malhara). ITc told Ki-ni-tch'a that, if he 
followed his advice without divulging it, all the earth would be subject to him, “the eight 
“ regions will take refuge in thy virtue.” The king promised to do so ; the minister chose 
good generals, equipped the four forces,and the peoples of three regions w’ere subdued. Then the 
king let out that he intended to conquer the northern region, [483] and his people, hearing this, 
took counsel among themselves : “ Ihe king is greedy, cruel and unreasonable ; his campaigns 
“and frequent conquests have fatigued the mass of his servants. He cannot be contented; 
“he wants to reign over the four regions. The garrisons cover distant frontiers, and our 
relations are far from us. As such is the case, we must all agree to get rid of him. After 
“that, we shall be able to be happy.’’ As the king was ill, they put a blanket (couverture) 
over him; a man sat upon it, and the king expired at once. 


Ma-niing (Aavaglioslia) expound the law, he was born as a thonsand- 
ea ed fish m the great ocean : bat, in consequence of his deeds, his heads were constantly 
cut o , and thus he was tortured horribly in successive existences for an unmeasurable time. 
Ihere was however, an arhat, wlio, among the monks, was the Wei-na {Karmadana, bell-ringer). 

t n" u? safiferings were alleviated, and he 

.as ed the bhadarita in chanty to prolong the ringing. This was done, and, at the end of seven 

e ays, le evi , which had lasted so long, ceased. On account of the king, the bell on top of 
this monastery was continually rung, and this [.ractiee is kept up now. 

a note M. Levi explains that the Karmadnna was the ringer of the bells (ahantd) 

,1 Les htliijiaux fmaitvts . . . trad. Cliavannes, p. 89. As regards 

•he hybrid transenpuon uei~na. cf. I-tsing, .t Record of Buddhist Practices . 
takakusu, p, 148. 


trans. 






Frchi the ^'Journal Asiatique,'^ July-Bec,, 1897, j^jp. o27ff, 

•Upaie^Id., blue sHors'^f iTT’ p'’?' Fa-iuen-tchon-lin (ch. 50: 

posed by Katyayan.putra and translated into Chinese by Sanghabhuti in 383). 
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This story begins thus : — “Formerly Kia-ni-che-kia, king of Kien-t’o-lo (Gaudhara), had 
“a door, all yellow, to his palace. He passed all his time in superintending household aifairs 
“ (affaires de Tintcrieur) and hardly went out into the city and to the outside.” Then follows the 
tak) of some oxen he saw, which ends in saying: — “He charged a high functionary henceforth 
“ to make known to him the outside affairs,” 

With reference to the “ yellow door,” cf, the “ golden door of the royal palace at Bhatgaon, 
in Oldfield : Sketches from Nipah 1> loO, and Le Bon; Les monuments de VInde, fig, 369, 

In answer to a doubt expressed by a friendly critic as to the identity of Ki-ni-tch^a and 
Kanishka, M, Levi refers to the Itineraire iVOu-lCoiyj {Journal Asiatigue^ July-Dee., 1895, 
p. 337). Ou-K’ong, or rather his mouthpiece, mentions briefly an episode related in detail by 
Hioueu-tsang: he designates under the name of Ki-ni-tch*a the king whom Hioueii-tsang calls 
Kia-ni-che-kia. Further, the Chenn-i-tien (bk. 77, fol. 44) relates the miraculous conversion of 
Kanishka in the same manner as Hiouen-tsang {Memoires, 1, 107), but substitutes the form 
Ki-ni-fcha of our texts for the Kia^ni-clie-kia of Hiouen-tsang. 

{To be continued.) 


NOTHS ON A COLLECTION OF STONE-IMPLEMENTS FBOM LADAKH. 

BY THE KEY. A. H. FRANCKE. 

In the Spring Myth of the Kesar Saga {ant‘\ Vol.XXXT. p. 39) I remarked that the Stone 
Age was not quite a matter of the past in Ladakh, and that remains of it were to be found 
there to the present day. Ladakh is still in many respects in the Stone A^e. and a collection of 
gennine stono-implements still in nso is to he made there without any difficulty. In fact, the 
articles included in the illustrations to this paper were collected without any great trouble 
withiii the space of thi'ee months. 

The articles in this collection fall naturally into two groups. Those in common use, 
made out of a soft scrj>cntine or bacon-stonc, the Speckstein of German, and those prac¬ 
tically never now used, made out of a hard granite or slate. Both \arieties were collected 
readily. 

In Plate I., Fig, l,are shown articles made of the serpentine, and in Fig. 2 articles made 
of hard stone. I do not yet know exactly how the modern articles are w'orked up, but a good 
<leal of skill is required in their manufacture, as I ascertained that the stone was not easily 
worked with even steel tools. They are nevertheless locally quite cheap in j^iice, the larger 
vessels costing from six annas to a rupee and a half. The manufacturers are Baltis, 'ivho 
eitiier make them in Baltihtan and bring them to Ladakh for sale, or come to a hill called 
rDo-hog-ri near Wanla in Ladakh, where there is a suitable stone, and make them there. 

Of stone-implements not shown in the Plates attached, may be mentioned the following. 

1. Granite rectangular tables of the same shape and height from the ground as the 

ordinary Ladakhi wooden tables. They are called vdo-chog, are about 8 inche> 

from the ground, and are found in many houses, 

2. Oil-press for expressing oil from apricot-kernels. The upper surface resembles 

a very fiat dish with a mouthpiece. They are called ing. 

3. Granite chessboard for playing mlg-mang. carved m lieavy boulders. There is 

one such near the Fort of Khalatse and another in the middle of the village. 

4. An Oblong granite “ log for breaking up firewood by beating. 
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Description of the Plates. 

PlaU L, Fij. 1. 

Nos. 1 to 5. - These are stone-pots, called rdo-Uog. The special name of Nos. 1 and 2 
is luT,.j-th<K and of No. 5 is The e.xtreme width of No. 4 is 15 inches and 

the diameter of No. 5 is 5 inches. These pots arc to be found in every house m 
KHalatse, and are used as kettles, 

Nos. C and 8. — These are lamps to be found in every house. No. € bears an ornament in 
relief of the following pattern ; — 



No. G is 5 inches and No. 8 is 4 inches in length. These lamps are furnished with 
■wicks of -wool burning in an oil made out of apricot-kernels. 

No. 7. This is a spindle-whorl, called phavg-lo. It is | inch in diameter. 

No. 9. This is the tobacco-holder of a huBca, called irob. The accompanying -water- 

Yessel is made of cow-born. 

No. 10. — This is the ordinary butter-dish of Khalatsc, called mar-lug. Its length is 
7 inche'^. 

_This is a small cup cla^^ely resumbling the usual wooden cup of Khalatsc. It is 

3 inches in diameter. 

Nos. 12 and 13. — These are stone spoons, but No. 13 is made (d slate. The handle is 
bound round with strip.s of leather. I have been spoons of serpentine l)€‘autifally 
worked up so as to represent the silver spoons of the rich Ladakhis, which are highly 
chased. 

Plate I., Fig. 2. 

Nes. 1, 10. 11. 12, 13, 11, 10. — These aiv specirm n^ of the f)ld Ladakhi kahim, a kind of 

blunt axe. Nos, 2 and 10 are halves only. The handles wt-ro o! wood, and two such 
handies have been iii'^erttd in Nos. 11 and 14 to -^liow how they were u^ed. The kalct^ 
was really a rough piece of flat granite, throundi which a carefully polished hole was bored. 
Its use and probably still is, in secluded valleys, for breaking u]) dry wood for fuel, 
and for rooting up out of sandy soil the long woody roots of certain plants also used 
for fuel. No. 13 is 6^ inches in diamjeter. 

No. lb. — This is also a but it differs from the rest in being entirely polished. It 

may be the blunted half of an axe that once had an edge, or even a hammer. 

Nos. H and — These are edged stone axes wdth a very narrow perforation about half an 
inch in diameter. But the tamarisk of Ladakh makes a very tough thin stick or 
handle. The length of No. 9 is 7 inches. These axes are called vdo-star. 

Nos. 3. 4, 5, 6, 7. — These are stone knives called The blade is of rough slate with 

a natural edge. Only in one case have I seen any traces of polishing. The handles 
of the specimens illustrated are shown with their original leather fastenings. The 
length of No. 5 is 10 inches. 

Find-Spots. 

Plate I., Fig. 1. — No. 9 came from Ilanu. No. 13 from Nubra, the rest from Khalatse. 

Plate I., Fig. *2. — Nos. 1, 2,10, 12. 13, 10, came from the store-rooms of inhabitants of Wan la. 
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Jfo. 11 is from Khaiatse, Xo. 14 from Skyin-gling, 7 miles distant from Khalatse. Nos. 3, 4, o, 
ar€ still in the store-rooms of Skyin-gling. Nos. 6, 7, 9, are from Nubra. Though out of daily 
use, these articles are still kept in store. 

The Boulder-mortar of Ladakh, 

In Plate II, is shown one boulder out of many in Leh, used by the people as a mortar for 
their daily wants. That in the illustration contained one small and €ve large mortar holes, the 
largest being 15 inches deep and shaped like the small end of au egg. The smallest is only 
two or three inches deep and hemispherical. The others vary from 8 to 12 inches in depth and 
in sphericity. 

These boulder-mortars are called and the pestle for using them (jong-stiin^ In the 

illustration a man is shown in the act of using a bo aider-mortar. 


MUHAMMAD. HIS LIFE. BASED ON THE ARABIC SOURCES. 

BY DR. HUBERT GEIMME, PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FREIBURG, 
(^Translated hj 0. K, Narima/n) 

Prefatory Notes, 

The following relation of Muhammad^s life, which forms a necessary complement to tlie 
exposition of his doctrines, is baaed throughout on original sources published either in the 
Orient or the Occident, and in which, so far as I know, all information worth having has been 
exhaustively set forth. In utilizing these sources, I have partly fullov/ed lines other than those 
along which most ol' my predecessors had proceeded, and, in oonse(|uciice, I have been more 
often than not unable to share their views. 

In respect of tho traditional literature I consider an attitude of cantiem absolutely requisite. 
No one can question that the earlier collections of the traditions offer much that is genuine and 
indispensable to an historical outline of the life of the Pro])het. Yet it is equally indiihitablo 
that into no province of literature is deliberate falsehood worked up with so much unblushing 
effrontery as here. But we are still far from possessing a merliod or test which should 
differentiate the spurious from the true with infallible certainty; a number of indepeudeut 
invcstie'ations on the compilations, authorities, contents and forms of the traditions is necessary 
to this end. Nevertheless individual explorers must still fall back each upon his own 
subjective judgment. And one cannot penetrate too far back to the ct orign in order to 

clear the ground of the prevailing perversions. Besides, alongside of (Vstorted versions of 
events the Ahadith embody much, too much, trivial matter, v^hich, be it authentic or imaginary, 
is at all events immaterial to history. What, for instance, avails it to us, who do not participate 
in the jMosIem’s ever retrospective and imitative instinct, to know how the Prophet made his 
toilet, to w'hat dishes he wag particularly partial, or what pet-names he bestowed upon his 
favourite horses, asses, and camels? Finally all the traditions suffer from the besetting and 
inherent evil that they reflect only tlie spirit of the Medina, and never the earlier ^Iccca, epoch 
of Islam. This would still remain the greatest abiding defect, should we be even able to trace 
with tolerable precision the falsification and mutilation of facts to the latter-day court 
theologians or to the garrulous loquacity of the original biographers. 

If, therefore, we had to depend solely on the Ahaditlt for an account of the life of Muhammad, 
we should be in a predicament similar to that of the thirsty wanderer in the desert, who catches 
sicfht, not of water, but of the delusive mirage. Happily, bow^ever, a strong spring of veracity 
bubbles up for us in the Qor^in, and I have endeavoured to turn it to the bisi account. Not, 
however, that even here there is no need of circumspection. The difficulty is not the question 
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^vbethev the Q^'^rdn be essentially authentic, a question which I believe must be answered in 
the afiirniative, nor yet the form of its test which has been preserved and transmitted to US 
from l\Iuharaniad‘s down to our own times without important variants, but the sequonce and 
the elucidation of its chapters. For any one w'bo would examine into the life and teachings 
of iMuhammad it is imperative to construct a new order of the Suras, the best works on the 
subject like Nbklcke's G>sclrcrhte ues Qo^ayts not claiming to have arrived at definite or 
conclusive results. In ti eating the IMeccan Surns the critical scholar has to weigh with 
the minute accuracy of a goldsmith the use of certain words and turns of expression with 
a vicAv to ascertaining the gradual development of the dogma of Islam. But as regards the 
.Medina Svra.^, whose text is accompanied with commentaries apparently replete with correct 
explanations, he must beware of placing too implicit a reliance in these ready-made glosses. 
The text calls for research, and that in passages where the Moslem exegete appears fully sanguine. 
It will be universally conceded, therefore, that it is time w'e overleaped the fence of scholia 
ifiised by the Muslems round their sacred book. 

A word touching the w^orks consulted in the preparation of this life of Muhammad. Of 
the several prominent authors, who are, as a rule, quoted from their editions published in the 
M cst. I have at my disposal only Oriental impressions, and I refer to them only, I have drawn, 
iiifcr uhff.upon : Bukhari, Sahib. Kahira 129b A.H, ; Baidhawi with the Jelalain on the margin, 
Constantinople 1^03 A. H.; Ibn Athir, Kamil, Kahii-a 1303 A. H.; Masudi, Muruj-ud-Dhahab, 
on margin of Ibn-el-Alhir, Vols. I.-X,; Ibn-Kotaiha, Kitab-el-Maarif, Kahira 1300 A. H. 
WakiUi I have used in the abridged translation of Wellhausen. — Thu Author, 


CHAPTEB I. 

Political Condition of Arabia at the end of the Sixth Century. 

J rom the political p'oiiit ul view the ])alnij days of Arabia w'ere over with the expiry of 
the sixili Christian cciitury. The independence of yore yielded to the mighty’’ forces at work 
ficin Without. In a fow'iiarts of the peninsula the C)ld order almost completely' changed, giving 
j'lace to the m-w. The ancient civilization of the Saheans or Southern Arabs survived, but their 
douiiii]>>ns pas■^cd into the hands of the Abys^]nians as a prize of war in 525 A, D. The national 
.-tieiiuth was not adequate to get rid of these hereditary foes, and Persia found a tempting 
oppurtuiiity" to intertcre in the struggle for freedom. The country was doubtless evacuated by 
tho Axuniitos, but was converted into a Persian satrapy. From all sides almost, Central Arabia 
foil wulnn the sphere of Persian influence. The north-eastern marches, with the pasture 
fah.'j (jf tae Lov^tn Luphrate.^ and the tei’ritory of the kings of Bira, had long since sunk into 
a ^utc of vas'^alage to the Persians. The ea^t coast, from Bahrein to Oman, was a tributary 
t-i tiH s.inn, p'lwcr. Kmda, which bade lair to be a national kinc;*dom, was soon subverted. 

.1 the I o■'se.:^'^ion of South Arabia, with its important commercial emporia, completed the 
■ Meanwhile in the north-west the great rival of the Sassanian Empire, East Rome, 

-lininou every nerve to plant its foot furtliest into the interior of Arabia. The greatest 
ptitmn (g t'ee ancient Nabatean monarcliy, that extraordinary product of Arab mercantile 
.-pu'it aad GiM'co-Aramaic culture, which had extended from the grdherstadt of Hijr to Petra 
l-«i.na.cU', uiuiei the setuie supromac'v of Byzantium, and constituted its province of 
And la witn for its capital. A House of Arab princes, the Ghassanides,w'ere the wardens 

< : the marchc-. They at once kept back the marauding bands of the autocrats of Hira and 
tlw >a.--:inicLe>. and overaw'td the Bedouins of the desert. 

llnis oiilv the tnh-es of Hijaz, Xejd. an,I Yemama had contrived to continne their 
u.-..i-,r,HU-nce from remote antiquity. But there ..as nothing to act as a common lodestone of 
r.at ,.ual nucrests or pre,ad.ees on them all alike, - a deBciency tvhich, in the case of Hijaz.even 

^ ^ ^ ^ ecca. carrying on comineice between Temen and Syria and the Euphnites, 

eouhl ill-bupply. * 
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Religious Condition. 

But tlie cultured peoples of Arabia ■svere not oniv deprived of tbeir political authority, but 
had lost their ancient religion as \N*ell. Here, as everyv\*here else in antiquity, govei'nment and 
cultus, dependence on the fatherland and the deities native to the soil, had one and the same 
root. With the enfeebleraent of the Sabean monarchy the great South Arabian gods Athar 
and Almagah began to decline, and the Jeuish encountered the Christian propaganda before the 
gigantic temples of the Sabeans. Judaism was benefited by the struggle — hovr, it has not been 
explained ; but, according to the tradition, in consequence of the destruetiem of JeriLsalem, the 
Jews pressed into the south of the Peninsula, and. countenanced by the local ruler s, leavened 
vast masses of people with notions of monotheism, Christiunity uas grafted in Arabia from 
East Rome, and was further professed by the Ab)’ssiiuan3. (PhilostorgeuvS^ III. 4.) But the 
national bias agaiirst the Gospel \\as a heavy obstacle to its propagation, whereas Judaism 
passed for a state-supported movement. Tt was thei’cfore an advantage to the sporadic 
Christian colonies of Najran, Aden, Ac., that the Khosroes were the lords of the land, because 
the latter conferred their favour and patronage on their Christian subjects and chiefly on the 
Nestorians.^ Christianity developed fresh vitality in the Xovth Arabian lands, acknowledging 
the overlordship of East Rome, such as the principality of Hauian, Whilst, on the other 
hand, the Hebrew faith counted its professors among the heathens of Hijaz and in numerous 
ancient settlements like Medina, Wadi' I Kora, Khaibci'; and Taima. 


The religion of the Arabs, who owed allegiance to no sovereign authority, was in 
a primitive ^tage of evolutiou. It is ditlhailt to credit them with the conception of great nltra- 
terrestrial go<ls. On the contrary, they had no small number of tribal and hoU''ehold d'dties who 
haunted certain places and objects, <, y., statue'^, trees, and stones. Tire moi'c trivial the 
conception of the godb became the more terrible grew the potency of manymamed Fate as 
pictured to itself by the Arab imagination, yet generany the gods formed no important factor 
in the Arab's public life, ile scarcely ever kindled into ecstasy over them. Of the thousand upon 
thousand verses bequeatlied to us, not one contains any encomium them. The jample i^wore 
by them and transmitted their memories from generation to generation in mutilated proper 
names. Time-honoured oblations of the flekl-prodeec and of the surplus of cattle wei^ otfered 
as tribute to them. At a])pointed seas' n,? (he more famous taiu's were ^ i'^ited by the devotees^ 
who burlesqued ceremonies which had long since ceased t(> be li-itelli'^rible. But the ^!ea>oii 
festivals continued to be held through the riecesMty of meeting ti'gether for the exchange 
of commodities. And these n\ ere facilitated by tl>e sacred plot of ground round each sanc¬ 
tuary, within the conflues of which everbudy was perfectly secure from harm. The Fnrines 

expanded into immense markets, where the spirtual as well as temporal wares of the Arabs 

were bartered. In course of time the palm of commercial superiority was assigned to Mecca.- 
Its importance to all Hejaz it owed to the magnet of its holy place which was presumably the 
oldest portion of the town.^ The sanctuary famed as the b<iit (house), or the hmba (ciibeX 
occupied a position precisely in the mi.hlle of a valley running from north to south, and 
approached only by three passes. An uncouth stone structure of a cubical shajie. probably 

^ [ Khufchran I., aurnamod AriO'liarvau (the :mn:ortalg net oiily ‘‘Uid i/jt opi res-^ his Christian "ubjccts so 

Ion" as they remained law-ahidinc, hut in* dir< crly P'^^ted their cult and-xtended this treatnn-nt. not t- tiio 
Nertorkas alone, but to the Mciiophydt.-, ^^ho more cf-.dy alliod uith the (rival) Loinan rD'pire than the 
Kestoriaas. Apostasy Irom the State religion (Z( roa.tnannMn) lunhhed (he extrune peralu of the law 
according to time-honored iisng-e, and pro.^. lytum- of the fait 1 t-.l was n'ltnially ^trictIy prOaihitcd ; but when tin- 
monophysite Abbot Ahudenimth. who iimuJifeuiIy hGiedm the con^tmehou ot a eh i-ter by the kin-, hapti-e I 
his owu sou. who then tlew to the Koniau;:, all the p«.ii,ilty awiiroed to the otiendinu^ irie>t was two u onths rniid 
iucaremation, which adiiutted ot his tree interomr^e with ai:.< iples ...... And Klv dnan was no 

weakliu"; he was energetic cveu to belUeo^e rntLle--ne-.s. ’ — N*'ahke. J’giov; zv- . — Tk,] 

“ The auLient uame^ of ileeca are bekka and Xa.-"'a. 4.ab,iii I. Jlu— 

^ Al-Bekri, Feevr. Ltxlc-j'n. p. Ll-Kalbi =.iys iulu e.ine lu.re cn r-il^nmace^, hut soon after dispersed 
themselves, so that Mecca, or, properly ^peakiu", the inisidourhood of the fane, remained unoeau ltd by men. 
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Matue^ m the insiae : in tl>e wall a darl: sacred stone : ' and around the temple an unpretentious 
ci.vu.t nuuhed cut for the purpose of ciieumamhulation. - such was the renowned Kaaba. 

A sinde fount bclonun'no to ^locea. the Zemzcni. rises in.sidc the enclosure of the temple, and is 
of course hallowed hy its propiiujuity tu the sanctum and its utilitj to the cite. 

Mecca and its Importance. 

I'liu ore Jit of Jircctincr tlio iruJo of aiul Central AraCm into the sterile rocky 

pcamiix siipfdud wirli wat-.r. is due to the practical ii.L'cnuity of a branch of the Kenana called 
tin Korcisli, w ho b.rul settleil down in tile environs of the Kaaba. Although the adoration 

of liic dciiy in the ^leccnii temple had hfcn ciy stall iz, d, in all other fanes, into an inane 

torn.Ilia, the Koreish tooh care to ee'.ebiate with mmh Eld/ and sokmnity the iestiva^ o 
the f mpT which fell aiuinally durino the numlii Dhud Jlija. Tlmy provided for the reception, 
so,,,urn. and safety of the pilgrims, and emhraced within the encloMire of the fe-stivi les 
the iioly hamlets of IMina and Hii/daiail'a, and a /o/,v/w ol .sacu d [occe of around. INo ot itr 
relicioii^s solemuization, indeed, of Central Arahia could eompi te w itii that held at iiccca. 
Tlie yearly inundations of many thousand pil.aiuis were .slircwdly utilized as .so many avenues 
of eommerci.al poun. The tleserf Arabs were afforded oppi rtunliy on these occasions to 
piireha.se their stock of neetssaiies to last a tear. And the wealth which flowed into Mecca 
availed its citizens to inonopolizt' the caravan traihe of tlie w('>t coast, 

lJu' I'ise of the Koreishite pouer | lonintcJ a ser^e ( i iiT.itcJ faoinsrl and conihined enter 
pii^e fovcaju to nio^t Arabs, Ihf' varlnu,^ clan.s and fannlin.s, dua llinir (tudi in its own suburb, 
did not ii dtcd sro tlie lenp-tli of sabniirtinLr tl < ir pnvate dilTerences to a common tribunal, 
but for tlie reuulatioL'’ of [fiiblic aftair'^ a cenrial aittlioiity ^^as created consi'^tin^^ of the 
reprrsmitaii\'rs of the leadiiiL'* laniilif''^. The >i n'd met and tii'libcrated in tlu* conneibbonse, 
not far from tjio Kaaba. known a'^ the Dar-( loNadl\va. whudi was <-rect(‘(i by tlicii reputed 
ancet-lor Jvo>ai. I ho niafuns wl'ndi canu' im fm- di>pn.>al before the assembly refened to 
<jiu'iiibnj.'. alltctinci war and domestic poja-v, tin* loariiiL’’ of tlie martial standar({. and adojdi<'>u 
matiirnonial alliaTtCCS. ’ of. doubilo^'^, tin annual do^pateli of (*aiavans, of \\ nicb at least 
two (mie in winter, olc in summmj wa.T“e (d paiamount imj'ortancc. was al^o committed to 
the joint deliberation,s of tlie mala. For the inm’cant ile tri[''^ w t re nearly alway.s of the natuic 
of ioiiit-veiitures. iii winch the diffci'eiit families, each propoitionately to its means and 
])i-osperity, hud sornethimj* at strike. Fercdianoe the neirihhour^, too, }»articipated, like those of 
Taif situate eastward in the mountain.s.^ 'bhrougfli this ('(mimendal itistitutiori iMccca had 
outstripped all otlicr tribal settlements, and could he accounted the only city worthy of the 
name in (ientral Arabia. 

The Prophet’s Birth and Childhood. 

IMuhammailA tlie leliirious and political reformer of AVrahia. came of the i^^ecean family of 
Ijenu Iln-liim, numbeicd neitlier anionj^^st tlie erreatest nor the most illnstviens <»f tlio city. 

1 he \ ear of liis birth lie> in obscurity. Traditirn places it in 571 A. If is father. Abd 

Allah hill Ahd el Muttalib, died before the (diild saw' the lieht, Amina, tlie mother, survived 


* On rl e -tori'-' nit in ancient -Viabia, .-ec DouLdity, TrutU a -ir'/b'a l)e^< rta, p, IsO 
'' Bcliuliarl, y. -J. 

^ 'rb- eNpr«"-sioii uonlilc city,'* ^nra 40. 0^"', indicaU^ thiy close CMimectiou between the two cities. 

' T. tii(‘ hiLrbly yrai^eu 

^ Ah'‘ ino-1- inflnentnil fannlin^ m Mnl'anmiad’s tune in Mecca, were the Makliznin and the Ahd-Shams.—' 
N'"ldei.D ra- L-h> Jhihifitc'na'Vi,, t‘. — Tha 

^ ,_Ac'<'r‘Uin; to tie tiaditiun he -wycS t.oTn in the yrar in whieli Ahraha, a Christian jjrinco of Yemen, 
'iivadL'd M* I oa : th*-* expoditi'Ti, iiowever, came to ncuchl, a fturuii epidenuc haAin'? broken ont in his army, 

^InlHunmaVs niothcr i< s^aid to hare eDtrr'te.l the child, acct>rdinb: to th- cuf-.t"Ui of the Kore-hites. to a Beduin 

V, o'rau for f»jw yeai'i, iu order to nni'^'e him in the 'auitary air of the doerl. but even this seemingly anthentw 
ciTcuTi.stance u called in 'incstiori by S}ir< m,cr with oo'.^ent ariimment^. He traces the ."tory to a suhst’^uent 
]*racii(’i-. — Ntddekc, oje cd. j. 11. See aU^ for Pisliunstive detail-, Mnir, <>£. cit. ci, —Tr.] 
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till tbe sixth birth-day of Muhammad. The next two years were spent under the fostering care 
of Abd-ehMuttalib. the grandfather. At his decease Muhammad, now eight years old, was 
taken into the guardianship of his uncle Abu Taleb (Abd Menaf), an elder brother of Ab Allah. 
Tlie uncle brought him up to man's estate. The multitude of circumstantial accounts of the 
future Prophet's early days have no value for us, being, as they are, gratuitous fabrications 
or tortuous narratives wrested out of passages in the (iordn. The sole authentic testimonv to 
Muhammad's childhood is imbedded in 93, 38 : —■ 

Thy Lord did not abase thee, nor despised, 

Yet the next world shall be better for thee than this. 

And thy Lord will endow thee with content. 

Did He not find thee an orphan, and yet gave thee shelter? 

He found thee astray and conducted thee aright, 

And He found thee needy and has enriched thee. 

From the above we derive the certainty that Muhammad was an orphan in his youth, that 
he was reared a heathen, and that only after tiding over a period of straitened circumstances 
he attained to competence. The latter change was apparently brought about by his first 
marriage. When he was made a sound morcliant by Abu Taleb, and had taken part in 
several journeys undertaken for purposes of trade, especially to Syria, a rich Meccan widow, 
named Khadija, who had learnt to appreciate his assiduity and attentions, gave him her hand 
in marriage. Fiv'e and twenty \cars of age, Muhammad united himself to Kliadija, aged 40,^^ 
He was noted for his newly-ac(piired fortune — no mean distinction for a Meccan—as much as 
lie liad been distinguished by the superiority of his character wTiich liad won for him the 
honoured sobriquet of Amin or the Faithful. Khadija bore him two sons and four daughters, 
Ka'^ini, Abd Allah/^ Rukaiya, Umm Kulthuru, Zainab and Fatima. The sons died ininfancy.^^ 
In pursuance of an Arab custom Muhammad got his surname of Abu'i Kasim, father of Kasim, 
from the name of his eldest boy. 

Thus he arrived at mature manhood without having anywise made himself conspicuous 
among Ins f(dlow*~hurgliers. There was nothing extraordinaiy in him; nothing foreshadowing 
niiusunl good fortune. Even the later traditions, wdiich riot in fables, dare not smuggle into the 
years of travel uticomnion traits bespeaking coming greatness. The improbable incident ot the 
part of arbiter, which an accident called upon Aluliammad to play, when the Kaaba was lecon- 
stiucted, serves at best as a proof of his judicious tact, but not of an^" unique intellectual gift.^’^ 

Aluhammad gre\v to be full forty years of age — a man like all otlier men. Then.however, 
as is the usual Oriental phenomenon, lie struck into the path of miracles and visions and was 
sti“aightwav mctanior]ihosed into a spiritual being, who held communion with God Himself 
and founded and spread a new religion I 

This naive version is given expression to in a variety of traditions, which, as a connected 
^vhole as given hv Ibn Ishaq, the best of the earlier biographers of Muhammad, may be 

summarised as under. 

Khadiia's father hud set his face au-aiii^t marryiucr his tlanprhter to a pe-nnyless youth like Mnhaminatl, who 
had l.iTiL'* out-srrown the asre when niarriace could he decently edehratod. But Khadija plied the old man with wine 
and extorted lus consent. When he was sober, it was too late to mend matter-, and eventually Mnhar.mad's, relatives 
succ*. ihMl in pacifying the father, whose wrath had threatened to terminate in bloodshed — Xokkke, rif-, 
Ik - Til.] 

” L-Vccording to Xoldeke (op. cit. lo), the original and real name of the boy was Abd Manaf, which, literally, 
mean-, -lave of the (cod) ilanaf, and therefore clearly shows that Muhammad at the birth of the child was still an 
idolater. He a<lds that Abd Allah is a later invention. — Tb. ] See iMashidi, V. SQ. 

^2 [Verily, “he who hates thee shall be childless" (SVralo:). — “This, ' says Palmer (S. B, K. IX. 343), “is 
directed against As ibn Wail, who, when Muhammad’s son El Qasiin died, called him Ahlar, which means 
* docktailed,' i. e., childless.” — Tb 1 

[The story k a- interesting as it is apocryphal. See Muir, op. cit. 26. — Tn. | 
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Muhammarrs inspiraticns began in this, that lie saw ‘‘true’' visions in sleep ; visions which 
stole him like the tii’St glow of the dawn. Next, he was seized 'SMtli an nngovernabie passion 
for solitude, lit was wont la pass eTery } ear a long uomth on Hira, a hill near Mecca, and 
there praeti>e. after the vogue of the heathen iMeeeans, the rite known as the tahaiiftuthJ^ At 
the eiid ot the month he would go throngii the sacred ceremony of encircling the Katiba and 
return home. Ln the first year of the ** revelation.’' m the month of Huniadhan, he had once 
more left Mecca with his family, when one night tlie angel dihril ((hil)ri(‘l) approached him 
at God's command with a piece of writing'' and cried : Bead. MulianiTnad did not obey and replied 
•*I do not read.**^'’ Upon this the visitant pia-^sod liim so hard that he thought he would 
succumb. The angel repeated his demand a second time, and a second time Muhammad stuck 
to his refusal. But at last he was ])leased to interrogate : M hat must 1 read Jibril 

recited : Head m the name of thy Lor<l who cieated — man from clotted blood created — read 
thy Lord is the richest in honour— who taught wfitli the pen — taug-ht men wliat they knew 
riot/^ (Surrr 96.1 

iMuhaimnad repeated it and the angel vanished. H*’ awokf^ fnuri his trann*. ru.^'iicd out into the 
.-leu. rail up tht‘ middle of the hill, where again hm ear was a^^aiLd hy a voi{*»’. *'0 Muhammad tliuu 
rrt tin* Apu'tle of God and Jibril am I.’* Wrapt in wnndennrnt at this apo<‘al}pse, he stood rooted 
To tie.- sp-'t. till found by some men whom Khadija had sent after liim. 

M itli a thr-thhing heart IMuhamnuul conlhhal to his w,fe his exp*’rien(‘'’ of the apparition, and 
r< ceived in ro^dy w.trd> i-f eomfoit and eiK'rmraLfen.ent. ^Varaka hin Naui'al, a kinsman of 
Kliadiia, who ha I poru'-eil the holy books of the ;nid .low-, and wl;.> wa^ him-'elfa Chii'.tian 

eonveiij'-^ uu'. e it a', his L-jiivieilon that the gn-^t Nona-s, w h’l li had d* --nd'-tl nu lMo>t was now 
sent down tu fMuliaminad. Soon iiitf /, ^luhammail. euitliiig ilira. wa> eneomj.a"ingrie* Kaaiia, when 
Naiilal prulicted to the PJ0]-ht_t that he Would he dei-ried and j-c i sci'uted, 

b roll! tin- tamiliarnow freipiently ^ i“-iTing hluleiimnad, the w Khadiia argued liis genuineness. 
He numt be au aneel indeed, and n(j shnitun or -atan, ISle* profe^-ed herseh hi> fir^t belie\er and 
laboured t-* pM'^uade the Bio]diet out of hi^ uneasy misgivings.^' 

Tu the intense annoyanee of MuSaminad for a time the apparition or ‘ re,velatii>n' ccaM'd, but at 
la^t Jibril, once more appearing, anmuimed the < reumemeu,ont of an era of grace with the 9Jrd 
At the same time the I'rophet was eharged with the diit} of jiraver, the good spirit coming 
down every day and training him to]uim-tual devotions at '.tated hours. 

The above a s\iiopsi> ot the narrative ot I bn Uliaip Hi*, too, i'. ri'» original writer in a strict 
''en''e of the term. He gijes t<.> work with scis-'Ors and paste harm<iiii''e the disi'rej.ancie^ between 
the okUr and the latter-day tradition, a^ collected hy Bukhari, Mimhm. Ac. But it can he predicated 
OL In'- and all other aio'ouuts ot Muhammad n rir^t rcwelatir-us, no matter wh< tlier tliey are manufactured 
wholesab’ oi me simply tfjucln d uii b\ later cliroi-icb-rs, that Uic‘y have iiext to nf> value for us and 
conduce to no trustworthy expohtion of Ulam in the nascent >tage5. L<‘t alone the fact that the 
outlines in them can he rejected without exten-ivc research, as the result of a Qoranic exegesis, 
either -u]>m'ficial or tortuoim and mr-iVtched, the ground m cut aw’ay from under tlicir feet by the 
circum-Uirn'e^ that uoiw of the authors id* tin-e relation- w<*re in a jo-ition to correetly know the 
event- a.- tliey h q pi m d. Among the -<j-called authorities we mivs all along the old Mt'ccan 
companions of Muhammad- and thi- locuyiu cannot be hrieged o^e^ ^’V the jdeasantries and gossip of 
eMm the mo^t fa’, ourite of Muhammad- s] ou'.c-, Aiy-ha, whose name is coupled with the most 

No ^ati-J.icto ’7 esrlanatioti of the term forth'-‘crninc^, but see Bnld.ari, I. t. 

Xvt an inabilitv m read, bat a refusal to do -.o uiidcili- > Muharamaa - reidy. 

, Nidd* r.o .xi' hned to hold that W araha wjls a coiivert to .Tado-i-sm. — Ta.j 

AIw laiumad v.a3 toimented with the hailafuiati-m that ha-‘ was po^sesbed with a demoniac spirit and was 

I'd of layin^^ \iou/iit hands ou hun-elf. rj\ the received autboritiea, 'Weil, Sprtmg'or, Muir, 
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esteemed traditions. Still, if the testimony of the earliest comrades is not forthcomiug, we have 
that of the Qordn — a testhnony which is authentic and not buried in a mass of apocrypha. 

Primitive Islam based on Social Beform. 

Now since the testimony of Moslem tradition is extremely doubtful, we shall do well to have 
solved by Muhammad himself the problem of the origin of the Islamic movement and the circum¬ 
stances iu particular under which Muhammad set out on his career as the founder of a religion, that 
is, in other words, with the help of the intimation the Prophet affords us in his Qordn, 

No idea or view in the Qordn is inculcated with such sustained insistence as that the Buok was 
the reproduction ox recajdtulation of supernatural revelation, to proclaim ^^hieh to the world 
Muhammad was appointed by God. The manner and mode of this apocaly^^se is represented in 
varying images and concepts not lacking a certain air of the mysterious about them. Neveitheless 
it 13 not claimed for these inspired divulgations that they are without a precedent or parallel, and 
that Muhammad, as the messenger of the divine commands and prohibitions, v^ccupied an unique 
unexampled position in the scheme of creation. On the contrary, the Qordn >>itnesseb to several 
})CTSouagea of Arab and non-Arab descent, who were the recipients of the written word of God, the 
so-called Kitdh; and in virtue of the writing vouchsafed to himself, Muhammad seeiU" to have 
regarded himself, not as a superhuman being, but only as a link in the chain of divinely-favoured 
men. Besides, the times in which he lived evince striking instances of the phenomenon of }>rophetlo 
vocation assumed by Mxihammad. There was a class of men of an extraordinary mental 
disposition, whose proclivities, to our thinking, bordered upon hallucination. In this connection 
an inscription, which, along with several others constituting a group, has been recently brought to 
light, is worthy of notice. The peculiarity of these stone-cut writings consists in their 
manifestly monotheistic tone, in which we fail to discover any specific Jewish or 
Christian traits. The age of the inscriptions may, with certainty, be fixed at the middle of the 
fifth century; but they may even of a later origin. They embody prayers in a style greatly 
akin to the Qoranic diction and addressed to Rahman or the Merciful, imploring his forgiveness for 
^ins committed, and his acceptance of the offered sacrifices and dosiiing that he would grant 
revelations — if the interpretation here does not err — and unfold the future to the faithful. This 
lends probability to the assumption that in South Arabia there prevailed a monotheistic sect, 
according to whose tenets God favoured the men who offered prayers to Him with revelations, though 
we are left in the dark relative to the mode and the import of such celestial cmnmunications. It must 
have been an analogous notion or belief, with which people were actuated or inspired in Muhammad^ 
age in various localities of Mid and South Arabia, and which expressed itself in pretensions to divine 
couimiuiion. Of these pretenders, the prophet of Itemama, called Muslama, whom the Moslem'^ 
derisively stigmatized the diminutive,” excites special interest. His teachings, which bear a })eculiar 
and rational stamp of tlieir own, and by no means contain all the dwtrines of Iskm, argue that he 
was no sliallow and slieer imitator of Muhammad. Ibu Hisham (p. Ib9] sa}s that so early as in the 
pre-Meccan period tlie small Maslama was known as the preceptor of the Prophet, which, if a fact, 
would demonstrate that Maslama’s prophetic calling began before Muhammad s. Besides, there arose 
in the tribe of Aus a prophet El-Aswad by name, who carried with him a large part of Yemen. 
Further, there arose a proidietess called Sagah, in wliose character, as well as in that of El-A-wad, 
we come upon many a feature reniiniscent of Muhammad. They consider themselves inspired, but 
whether their claim w'as based on imitation of Muhammad's pretensions, who had set ny as God’s 
mouthpiece much earlier, is an obscure point. 

Finally, the system of the Kahins, divination, wliich was tlourishing mainly in South Arabia, 
was, as Wellhausen {Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, HI. 133) properly observes, rooted in the popular 
belief or fallacy that demons or supra-terrestrial existences utilized certain among men as the organs 
through whom to announce the future. And we have handed down to us aj»horism6 of Kahin.<^, in 
which they speak directly in the first person of the Deity. 

J* iriener ZettscIinJifUr Kunde des ^loTuailandeSf 1806, p. 285, se^j. 
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Muhammad’s claim, therefore, to dirine inspiration, viewed at in the light of his own 
generation, cannot be held something out of the common and astonishing. When, however, 

lie voiced bis call to prophecy ’with moral earnestness and impressed the circle of his first proselytes 

a spirit of ethical rigidity, it was not due so much to his so^alled inspiration as the singular 
nature of the contents of hi^ jirevisionary outpourings. For, while the clairvoyance of the Kahins 
concerned itself with the conditions of private life and touching matters of secondary moment, while 
Mariaina's gift of prognostication was occu]>ied with homilies and rules for the conduct of life, while 
that of El-Asvad to a great extent subserved political interests, Muhammad evinced the aim and 
ultimate purpose of his afilatus in announcing in burning words, to tliose around him, the ** menc-tekel” 
of an approaching doomsday. This doctrine of the Judgment Day, which starts with the 
re=jnrrection of the dead and ends with the division of the human race, one part being assigned the 
r'l'gion of eternal felicity, the other the seat of the flaming abyss of inferno — this doctrine of the last 
day Muhammad «^hared witli the Jewish^Christian concept of the same. But with him it is invested 
"ith a certain originality in that he contemplates it through the vision of prescience and proclaims 
it in the jioetic phraseology of the Kahins. 

The inculcation of the doctrine of doomsday is the pivot on which turns the entire system 
of primitive Islam. It was calculated to strike terrifying awe into the minds of his audience, to 
peruiauently turn towards and fix their thoughts on God, and to purge their demeanour in practical 
Lie of the barbarous taint of heathenism. Those vho acknowledged the Judge of creation must 
abandon all belief in tlie Arabian gods of old. The omnipotence of the Imrd of mankind and the 
worlds had no point of contact with the circumscribed ))Ower of the heathen deities, male and female. 
Tlie former ruled over the latter, who were mertdy his subordinate creatures, if not empty inanities. 

The oldest components of the Quran lay more stress on moral eddigations than on dogmatic 
verities, for therein resided the source of internal purification and preparation for the world to come. 
Prayer^ were such a source, gcx d works in a liigher degree so, but alms was reckoned the supreme 
fount of purification. Even this pmeept at the first blush appears to possess slender title to originality, 
since it was formulated by Judai>m and Christianity prior to Muhammad's teaching^. The Jews 
had the idt'iitical term zoluit to connote, “ means of purification.” But it does not, therefore, 
i‘’i[ww that the Prophet borrowed it troiu Judo-Christianity, and, so to say, translated it into Arabic, 
liie preacher of Mecca knew so little about Christian^ and Jews that, long after his first apparition, 
he still assumed a sympathiser and supporter in every Jew and Christian and in consequence 
expected that the truth of his teaching would be corroborated and countenanced by both.^® Nor 
vya- it till attor Ids entry on the Medina period that he came in personal intercourse with the 
follower^ of b<jtli these relegions and learnt of the princljdes of their faith yvhich divided them from 
I^lam. Accordingly, yvhat is apjarently of Judo-Christian origin in Muhammad’s first evangel he 
rLiu>t donbtle.'-s have acquired in an indirect or roundabout way ; and the intermediary must be 
>ought in the circle of those men yvhom Moslem tradition designates Hanifs, and further describes 
a> settlers in diverse places of Central Arabia, Mecca, &c. They were inclined to eschew the 
immemorial Arabian idolatry and the sacrificial feasts, to worship instead the God of Abraham, to 
denounce social abuses like the burying alive of new-born infants, and lastlv to devote themselves 
to an ascetic inode or life. It will be evident therefore that we have to look upon the Hanifs of 
mid-Arabia as the exponents of a monotheistic community arisen on the confines of 
Christianity and Judaism. 

In Hanifi«sDi, however, Muhammad saw but a preliminary step towards the sanctuary of his 
ucw dogma. Ho did ru^t style himself a Hanif, and confined the e}>ithet almost excdusively to 
Abraham. Ihe consciousness, probably, of himself being a Prophet raised him above the relatively 
.-;-i4.iifi''aut status of a Hanif, aiid he was actuated by the ambition to see the reverence paid to 
h u by bi^ disciple^ deepen and to bring that awful homage in line with the circumstances anaid 


10. 94 ; 26, 19, 28, 52. 
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which he was placed in Mecca, For it was iu Mecca that his keen observation spied out the 
numerous evils of time-honoured vogue, which were corroding society and were crying the loudest 
for reform. A class of affluent inhabitants, who had the monopoly of money and market, was opposed 
to the indigent many, whose faces it ground with relentless cruelty. The heaviest indictments 
and attacks in the Qordn are directed against this aristocracy, who were prompted by their insatiate 
passion for lucre, and who perpetrated fraud with false weights and measures. Against them are 
contrasted the famishing poor, the mendicants that are spurned, the orphans who are defrauded, 
and the slaves who in vain straggle for manumission or ransom .20 This social atmosphere of Mecca, 
as delineated by the Prophet, enables us to comprehend how Muhammad’s first exhortations placed 
the advancement of practical piety at the head of the duties incumbent upon the faithful who feared 
the Judgment Day, and why he recommended eleemosynary gifts as the sine qua non of spiritual 
purification, ]S'evertheless,that this cleansing of the soul was so prescribed as to be solely dependent 
upon the free will and the unfettered action of the individual is a characteristic feature of the 
primitive Islam. “Let him who will adopt the path leading to his Lord” (Silra 76, 29), At this 
period the doctrines of the limitations to salvation, election and predestination as yet were not 
propounded. The hopes entertained were too fervid and the success obtained against the bad world 
too rapid for the introduction of such circumscribing innovations. 

Then, with this programme, behold Muhammad standing at the commencement of his mission. 
What is novel and what imparts greatness to the initial stage of his career is that he unites in one 
person the ecstatic Kahin and the ascetic Hanif, the preacher of the gospel of doomsday and 
the enthusiastic social reformer. 

(To be continuecL) 
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Translated from Germa^i Poets, 

BY PROFKSSOB C. CAPPELLEE, Ph.D., JENA. 
(Continued from p. 308») 

Great and Small. 


30 


Wisst ihr, wie auch der Kleioe was isfc ? Er mache das Kleine 
Recht; der Grosse begehrt just so das Grosse zu thun. 


alpo ’pi patratam eti samjak kurvan yad alpakam i 
etenaiva prakar^na yan mabat kurut^ mahan || 

31 


Goethe. 


Wenn einer sich wohl im Kleinen deucht. 

So denke, der hat was Grosses erreicht. ^ 

tjrOETHE. 

svaipe vastuni kasmimsclut paritushyati yo narah I 
anenaiva mahat kimchid avapiti vibhati m^ (| 


w SHra 102, 1, 100, 8, SO, 1, 80,16 ; also 107, 2, 80, 1. 
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32 


Mit leicbtem Muthe kniipft der arme Fischer 
Den kleinen Nachen an im sichern Port, 

Sieht er im Sturm das grosse Meerschiff stranden. 

laghudupam prasannatma tire badhnati dhivarah | 
navam sumahatim pasyan bhajyamanam maharnave 11 

33 

Nicht jeder wandelt nur gemeine Stege: 

Du siehst, die Spinnen bauen luftge Wege, 

«TT?T 11 

W\ 

iia kshudro *pi jano nityaih nicharambhanatat})ara!i | 
uchchaihsthanesliu lutubhir badhyante pasya tantavah U 


Schiller, 


Goethe. 


34 


Prei Yon Tadel zu sein ist der niedrigste Grad und der lidchste : 
Denn nur die Obnmacht fubrt oder die Grosse dazu. 

3np?ir ^ iTi% rtf% TTJTr ^ R f'R diq; i 
rT^ 2T^*Tr tf: »T^rw 1! 


Schiller. 


jaghanyaih cha gatim viddhi paramam cba vidoshataun 
tasya jal lagbima hetuh Mlasya mabimathava li 


Cj] Subhdshitdcali 1920. 

35 

Die Sterne zankten sicb, wer grossres Licbt verbreite : 

Die Sonne stieg : ans war es mit dem Streite. 

Nicolai. 

<Tn7T>T.‘ | 

rfNpnf^t II 

taiabhih spardhamanabhir mama Jyotir mabattaram | 
iti tyakto vivado sav udaye tiksbnamalinah ii 

Cj. Drishtdntas, 94. 

30 

Volker verrauscben, 

Namen verklingen; 

Finstre Vergessenbeit 

Breitet die dnnkelnacbtenden Scbwingen 

Ueber ganze Gescblecbter aus. 
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Aber der Fiirsten 
Einsame Haupter 
Glanzen ei'hellt, 

L nd Aurora beriihrt sie 
Mit den ewigen Strahlen, 

Als die ragenden Gipfel der Welt, 

Schiller. 

W T ^ 

i%ir m-wr ^ I 

?5TPrr ^ wi% »Trf% 

^?r-^rTfn%nT: ^fr#5375jrHTF% n 

iiasyanti kbhitayo janas cha Lata re variisAs cha naniani cha 
ksiiipram vismrititiiinasi jauapadan vyapiiOti baiidra Lliuvi | 

1 sail a lit tu yasruhsi bhaiiti viralam sriiigani bhumer iva 
"pnsiitaiiy arkauiarkhibliih bamuditaih smartavyasobliani cha || 

Lords and Servants. 

37 

Mit einem Herren stelit es gut, 

Der as er befolilen selber that. 

Lhartur Svaihvidhasyaiva karyasiddhir bliavishyati 1 
yo yad ujiiapayamasa bhrityavat kurute svayam )) 

o8 

Wer ist ein unbraucbbarer Mann ? 

AVer nicht befehlen und aucli nicht geliorclien kann. 

^ ^rwTf ^5 I 

anturit knjairushaiit man ye yo naj Sup ay it mil s cay am | 
na cha biiirusLituih vachaiit sadhunam adhyavasyati \\ 

39 


Goethe. 


Goethe, 


Alancher liegt sclion laug im Grabe und beherrsclit noch diese AVclt ; 
Unterdesscn schlilfb der andre, der zum Herrschen ist bestellt. 

f^r li 


kaschich chliasti gunotkarshiin mahiih chiramrito ^pi san I 
samrajye sthapito javad anyo muhyati nidraya ii 
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40 

Aber wenn sicli die Fiirsten befehden, 

Miissen die Diener sich uiorden und tudten ; 

Das ist die Ordaung, so will es das Recht, 

^ Trfer: I 
w s^p-Trr: ii 

aiiyo ^nyaih cbed asuyanti vidvishanti cha pArthivah I 
vNUtiglinaiiti praja- te^ham iti dharino vya^ a^tJiitah M 

41 

Entzwei und gebiete! tuchtig Wort, 

Terein undleite ! bessrer Hort. 

wt rm | 

vaniih mitropalambherift pranetinii Mtdhuna patba | 
na tu satrujiajapriia sasitniii vivai^ah }>rajah It 

Friends and Foes. 

42 

W er Freunde sucht. ist sie zu findf^n worth ; 

AVer keinen hat, hat keinen noch begelirt. 

^ Rqrfw ^ fk^nnrp^^q- g-: n 

mitraiii ichrhhati yu labdhura mitrarii ]>ruptum arliuti | 
}a8ja no sauti mitrani na mitrany anviye^^ha sah it 

43 

Der sci dir niclit crkiest, 

I)er Freund ihm selbst nicht ist ; 

A\ er Freund ihm selbst nur ist, 

Der sei dir nicdit erkiest. 

^ ^TTRRT ^ || 

atmano na^ti yan mitrarh tasya manvishya sauhridam 1 
na chapy edia subrit karyah ]^riya atmana eva yah H 
44 

AV enn die Armuth durch die Thure kommt gescblichen in das Haus, 
Sturzt auch schon die falsche Freundschaft aus dem Fenster sich heraus. 

fq?rF% ir i 

f ffrqrf% TTqT%i!r '^nsTRt 11 

yada visati daridryam dvarena sanakair griham i 
kumitrani gavakshena nisbpatanti bahih kshanat II 

C/* Mrichchh. I. 


StHILI.ER. 


(iOFTHR, 


Lessing. 


Logat. 


AAk Mullek, 


4. 
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45 

Facbe den Funken nicbt an, der zwiscben Frennden erglimmt ist: 

Leicht versohnen sie sich, und du bist beiden verhasst. Herder 

^rr ^ I 

ina kritha mitrayor autar Tairajvalanadhukshanam | 
achiracb chakruslioh samdhim svayam dresham upaishjasi tl 

46 

Theucr ist mir der Freund; dock aucb den Feind kann ich niitzen : 

Zeigt mir der Freund was icb kann, iebrt mich der Feind was ich soil, ^chilier 

^|TFcr5% ^ | 

vayasyo bahumantavyo na tv amitro ’py aiiarthakali | 
sakyakriyam disaty ekal^ karyam yat tv asti me 'parah || 

47 

Zum Hassen oder Lieben 
Ist alle Welt getrieben, 

Es bleibet kcine Wahl, 

Der Teufel ist neutral. „ 

Brextaxo, 

T^r^fhfr II 

kartavyau sarvalukena ragadveshau bravimy aham \ 
prasakte pakshapatitva udasino napuihsakah It 


Calumny. 

48 

Die Miicken singen erst, bevor sie einen stechen; 
Verleumder lastern drauf, indem sie lieblich sprechen. 




JPTJT ^?!T 


>Tr5F^ 


ruvanti prathamarii karne tudanti masakas tatah 1 
bhasliante madhuraih yavad vranayanty aparam khalah n 

r/. HiiSp. 1. 70. 
40 


Wenn dich die Lilsterzunge sticht, 
So lass dir dies zum Troste sagen ; 

Die schlechtsten Friichte sind es nicht, 
Woran die Wespen nagen. 


dashto lokapavadena sukham astc vicbakshanah I 
kuphalani na khadyante maksbikubhir iti smaran It 


liOGAU, 


Burger. 
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Es liebt die Welt das Strableiule zu schwarzen 
L'nd das Erhabue in den Staub zu ziehn. Schiller. 

(TTTqrf^H II 

\atatr ’vam '^ada Idkah svaniikartniii }ad ujivalum I 
r.cliL‘lia''thana^^^tam vach cha iivakkartuiii jiada]tam''Uv 3 t )i 

Concord and Strife. 

51 

Schdn ist der Frieda*, ein lieldiclior Knabe 
Liei^t er gelatrert am riibigeri Bach, 

Uiul die muiiteren Lammer grasen 
T.ustig nm ihn auf dcm griinendcn Kascn ; 

^^iisses d’oneii entlockt er der Fhde, 

T'nd das Echo des Berges wird waeh, 

Oder im Schimmer der A bend r*'the 
Wiegt ihn iu Schlummer der ruhige Bacli. 

Aber der Krieg hat aneh seine Ehre, 

Der Beweger des Menselienges 4 *hi(.'k>. 

Das Gesetz i>t der Freund dnr Schwachen, 

Alles will e.s nur (‘ben niacben, 
lMi>c*hte gernc die \Velt verdachen ; 

Aber der Krieg liGst die Kraft crscbeinen, 

Alles erliebt er zum kbigemeinen, 

Selber dcia Feigen erzeugt er deii ^lutlu Schili 

f ?4!Fr% I 

irg-f g7?fr ## ’g rr^Jt 

gff?r II 







>!iu,\myah kshemo yah pnyatamayapur balaka iva 
}'ra>annaya nadyah sutrinavati sete drumatate | 

^^avarii madhye prito mukharayati vamsirh cha madhuram 
laghmh tv asmai svapnaih ^avanasnbhagagayati sarit tt 
prasam>eyiis clianye nrikalanakaram vigraham api 
[jratanvantaih bauryaih sakalagunavriddhim vidadhatam [ 
varath viryam dharmad abalajanamitrat prayatatS 
samikartuih kritsnarii prakritivishamaih yo jagad iti H 
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52 

Es kann der Frommste nicht in Frieden bleiben, 
Wenn ea dem bosen Nacbbar nicht gefallt. 

f^rrfr ^ ?t%rr II 

nOtsaheta kshamishtho ’pi saxbdhim saihparirakshitum I 
vigraho yadi rocheta durdhivc prativesine \\ 


Schiller. 


Pleasure, Wealth, Merit. 

53 

Gerne dien’ ich den Freunden, doch thu ich es leider mit Xeigung, 

U nd so wurmt es mich oft, dass ich nicht tugendhaft bin.” 

‘‘ Da ist kein anderer Rath, du musst suchen, sie zu verachten, 

T^nd mit Abscheu alsdann thun, was die Pflicht dir gebeut.” ^ 

° Schiller. 

ffjr il 

f ^5=^^ I 
•'TFT^^q' ^ II 

kanian mitrajanam sev6 na dliarmena prachoditah \ 
tasmad adharmiko 'amiti dahyate hridayaiii mama )| 
yatitavyaiii sakhin dvet^hturh pritim unmiilya tatparam l 
dharmahetor bhajasvainan aiiyad atra na vidyate \\ 

54 

Nicht an die Giiter hilnge dein Herz, 

Die das Leben verganglich zieren ; 

Wer besitzt, der lerne verlieren, 

Wer im Gliick ist, der lerne den Schmerz, 

Schiller, 

ITT 51^5 *T% i 

^ ftr mfr il 

ma dravyeshu mano dhatsva nasvaradyatisobhishu i 
chintaniyah kshayo vriddhau smartavyupach cha ^aihpadi ii 

55 

Wiisst’ ich mein Herz an zeitlich Gut gefesselt, 

Den Brand wiirf’ ich hinein mit eigner Hand. ^ 

wRrq- II 

Tittesha yadi j mivam asaktam hridayam mama \ 
aniya uijahastabhyam dabSyam tani rahnina it 
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56 

Geniesse was dn hast, als ob da heute 
Noch sterben solltest, aber spar* es aucb, 

Als ob du ewig lebtest. Der allein ist weise, 
Der, beides eingedenk, im Sparen zu 
Geniessen, im Genuss zu sparen weiss. 

^ I 
m 

^ Tw^ ^ »rr^ II 

mumiirsbur adySva dhanani bbnnkshra 
jijivishus tani sadeva raksha | 

JO raksbati svani dhanani bhunjan 
bhunkte cha raksban sa jano manaevi || 


Cf, In trod. 3. 

57 

Lockte die Neugier nicbt denMenschen mit heffcigen Reizen, 
Sprecbt, erfiibr’ er wobl je, wie schon sicb die weltlicben Ding© 
Neben einander verbalten ? Denn erst verlangt er das Neue. 
Sucbet das Niitzlicbe dana mit unermudHcbem Fleisse, 

Endlicb begebrt er das Gate, das ihn erhebet und wertb macbt. 

wfr ^ 

li 

durdharshena kutuhaltma yadi na pr^ryeta jantub sada 
vastiinam vyatisliangam adbliutam imam loke samiksheta kirn I 
iidau prarthayatd naram priyakararh yat tv arthakrit tatparaih 
paschad dharmapatbam charan bahumato yaty unnatiih punyabbak li 


58 

Thu nur das Rechte in deinen Sacben; 
Das andre wird sicb von selber macben. 

WTRT ^5 I 


dharmam acbara visvastab sarvSsbn tava karmasu | 
dbarmasya vrajatam marge yad yad ipsanti setsyati l| 
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Thu nut das Gute und wirf es ins Meer; 

Weiss es der Fisch nicht, so weiss es der Herr, 

II 

sattrityaiva yathasahti kshipa satk4ram arnavS | 
inatsTo yady api no v6da vMa tratkritam isvarah li 

60 

Und was kein Verstand der Verstandigen sielit; 

Das iibet in Einfalt ein kindlich Gemiith. 

jpTnrfT I 

yach cha buddbimatam buddhya manag api na drisyate I 
svairam tad acharaty eva balako mugdhamanasah W 

Love. 

61 

Mein Herz, ich will dick fragen : 

Was ist denn Liebe ? Sag! — 

Zwei Seelen and ein Gedanke, 

Zwei Herzen und ein Scklag 1 

Und sprick i woker komint Liebe ? 

“ Sie kommt und sie ist da/’ 

Und sprick : wie sckwindefc Liebe ? 

“Die wars nicht, ders gesckak.” 

Ijl' % 1 

II 

f^Fr*n# ’TTi^T il 

hridaja bruhi kimbhutah sringarah pratibhati I 
chittadvamdvasya dbir ^ka kampa gko dvay6r hriddh 11 

kimudbhavas tu sringara udbbavaty asti cha kshane I 
kimanto nasti tasyanto nabhavad dhy abhavad yadi 11 

62 

Das ist die -svabre Liebe, die immer und ewig sich gleich bleibt, 
Wenn man ihr alles gewahrt, wenn man ihr ailes versagt. 

eKTif STTV ^ ^ H 

satyam pritim avaimy etam tulyatam ya na muncati I 
k^rnam prapya cha sarvatra pratishiddha cha sarvatak tl 


Schiller. 


Halm. 


Goethe. 
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Anch die Liebe bewegt das Leben, 

Dass sich die graulichten Farben erbebetu 
Leicht betrugt sie die glucklicben Jahrc, 
Die gefalUge Tochterdes Schaums; 

In das Gemeine nnd Traarig-wahre 
Mischt sie die Bilder des goldenen Trauma, 

^ ^ »Trqr 5T^?Tf 


tl 

kamo ’pi lokasya ii\ahapra<*bodak6 
vichitrayaty a3\a vidhu^arakritim \ 
tattve cha mayaih lalitum viniisrayan 
pratirayaty abhyadhikaih vayO nayain || 
64 


Liebe, menschlich zu begUickeu, 

Nahert sie ein edles Zwei ; 

Dock Aim gottlich zxi eutzuckeu, 

Bildet sie ein kuistlit-h Drei. 

n II 

-1 A A '* ^ 

Kamo manusliaharshaya subhaih yoiayati dvayamj 
devanaih tu mahatriptyai nirinati tray am adbhutam U 


Separation. 

65 


Schiller, 


Goethe, 


Nur wer die Selinsucbt kennt, 

^Veiss was icb ieide! 

Allein und abgetrennt 
Von aller Frende, 

Sell ich ans Firmament 
Nacb jener Seite. 

Ach, der mich liebb und kennt 
1st in der Weite. 

Es sfdiwindelt mich, es brennt 
_ Mein Eingeweide. 

^ % fff u?rj% R^u^F|Rrff 

rlru ^ f^: n 

aut-ukyasyanabhijriah pranayiviraliita yat kshame ’ham na vgda 
protpasyanti digautam gatanayanasukha tushtihiau sthitasmi i 
yo mum janati y6 mam manasi nihitarSn duravarti jano 'sau 

lintyakrantam giro me dahati eha hridayam nirdayah kamarahnih II 
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66 

Das ist im Leben basslich eingerichtefc, 

Dass bei den Rosen gleich die Dornen stehn, 

Und was das arme Herz aacb sehnt und dicbtet, 
Zum Schlnsse kommt das Voneinandergehn. 

%rr€Rf I 

snPTFTpd’ )l 

k^takinam sugandhinam yatha kantakaveshtanam \ 
yisleshah pranayasyantO hatadaiv^ua kalpitah \\ 


Caro. 

67 


Die Sorge nistet gleich im tiefen Herzen, 

Dort wirket sie geheime Schmerzen, 

Unrubig wiegt sie sich and storet Gliick und Rah ; 

Sie deckt sich stets mitneaen Masken za, 

Sie mag als Haus und Hof, als Weib und Kind erscheinen, 
Als Feuer, Wasser, Dolch und Gift ; 

Du bebst vor allem, was nicbt trifffc, 

Und was du nie verlierst, das musst du stets beweinen. q 


cbinta re hridayam nrinaih nivisat^ duhkham rahah kur?at! 
svaBtbyam chatra vinasayaty abar abab sararundbati nirvritim \ 
nanavesbadhara vishagnisalilastriputrarOpanvita 
mithya samtanute bhayam vilapanam chaitasya nashtam na yat tl 


68 


C/. Chdn. 62 . 


Nimmer verzage der Mensch umringt von diisteren Sorgen. 
Auf das Dnnkel der Nacht folget der leuchtende Tag. 


Bube. 


cbintatimirasamcbbanno ma vishidatu m^ushah \ 
udyatab savitur jyotih sarvarim anushajjate \\ 

C/\ M. BL III. 15489 ; XII. 754 j XIV. 1229. 


(To be continued,) 
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THE LUSHAIS AT HOME.' 

Marriage is entirely civil contract among 
the Lushais, and can be disSoHed by either party. 

A woman on leaving her husband takes with her j 
only wbat she brought originally fn^m her fdther\ , 
house. If a young man takes a fancy to a girl 
and wishes to marry, he informs his father, who 
sets about negociationg with the girPs parents. ■ 
aided by two old counsellors, who are called jiillai, , 
and who do all the talking and fix the amount 
demanded. The parents of the girl generally i 
commence by asking a great deal, but eventually 
a settlement is made, the price being in ordinary 
cases a gun, valued at Rs, 25 to Rs 30, and a pig 
or fowls. On the price being paid, the pig is killed, j 
and several big jars of rice-beer are brewed and , 
feasting and dancing take place On the second 
day the bride goes to her husband's house and 
they are man and wife. It may happen that a 
father, tempted by a high offer, gives his daughter 
in marriage to some one she does not like lu 
this case she runs away from her husband and is 
not thought wrong for doing so, but her father 
has to return the price paid for his daughtiu*, and 
she is free to marry again. Very lengihenf*d 
periods elapse sometimes before the j)rice of the 
bride is paid by the husband, and I mention as j 
an instance an old fiiend of mine, Shyaltonga i 
by name, who is the father ot eight children, | 
and who only paid the remainder of his wife's 
purchase a very short time ago on receiving a 
large reward fiom me for services rendered as a 
guide. 

Women are held in much consideration 
among tlio Lu'^lmis, and they have much infiuence 
and ar** consulft J on all matters, A"et upon them ■ 
tails all tht‘ heavy bojily burden of fetching water, 
iio\\ing \r(>( d, bringing food from the jhfhns 
-.‘ootiucr, 1 n^wiiig li<|Uor and spinning The 
liushsisare not prolific as a race, and seldom 
ha\*‘] o..? tlijiii three or four children. They 
^uckl .irdr chiMien for a great length <>f time — 
up t * See :.ud four years of age. One {)eculiar- 
ity I iM^e noticed, viz., that a mother gives her 
'•hihliuM* two or three days after birth, a thing 
Ihavem.ver known among any nthei natives of 
Indisi chews the rice in her mouth and puts 

:t into the child's mouth with her tongue. 

Just '‘ fru-e entering every Lushai \illage one 
‘^ees gi ,npg of marhnas made of hewed logs, and 


alongside them upright poles covered with Leads 
of pigs, deer, j/yd/ and other animals. These are 
the burial-grounds. When any one falls ill and 
seems likely to diei the Pui-thiem, literally the 
great knower (we should call him sorcerer; 

N The Lushais callallour doctors pui-thi€fn)y 
is called in, and as he may direct, a gydfy pig» goat, 
or dog is killed and feasted on, a slight portion 
being given to the sick man who may or may not 
recover. In the evtmt of a goat being the animal 
killed, a small portion of its skin w ith hair attached 
IS tied round the sick por'toil's n<^ck. If the sick 
peicsou <lies, all the relatives are called in, and 
acc(uding to the family's means, pigSi Ac., are 
killed, and all frieniL and relatives are feiisted. 
Quantities (d li«pior are drunk, and the next day 
the body is buried in the ground. If a male, 
with the corpse is placed his pipe, his knife, 
dagger or spear, and in all cases cooked rice and 
a small (juantity of rice*beer are placed by the 
side of the body. In sonic (‘as«‘s, such as when 
the fatlu-r of a family <lics, tin* ooi*pse is dressed 
in a fiiit* cloth and [>roppe3 up in the presence of 
all tlic friends and relatives, food is placed in 
front of him and a pipe is placed betvfeen his 
teeth, and he is addressed thus : Eat and drink. 
You have a long journey before you.” 

When a chi(‘f or liis son dies, the ceremony is, 
of course, more imposing. When a largo and 
pow’erful Sailfi chief died some years ago, 60 
(jfj^lls were slaughtered by his relatives and 
friends, and the feasting and drinking lasted for 
several months. On one occasion 1 myself, 
when visiting the Haulong Chief yayipuia, wit¬ 
nessed the funeral rites of his son, a boy about 
ten years of age, who had been dead for more 
thnn a month, geing on. I w’as invited into his 
house as I had known the boy well, and this is 
i what I saw- — In the centre of the room was a 
j Coffin roughly hewed out of a tree in which the 
i corpse lay. Tlie top had been plastered with mud 
; to make it air-tight, and from the }>uttom of the 
Coffin, through the floor of the house, ran a large 
btimlioo tube, which was buried deep in the 
ground. By the coffin was a gun, and close to 
1 it snt the poor mother weeping and calling on her 
! son by name At times she would turn to me 
I and say • “ Brother, you knew my son and he 
called you father, and now' he is dead.” I 
much aifectod. and according to custom I pti^' 
i chased a goat and killed it in honour of the dead. 


^ From the Pioneer Mail, May l890. 
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To continue, however. The corpse was kept in 
this coffin in the house for five months, during 
which time Sayipuid never left his house, never 
ate rice or meat. At the end of five months the 
bones were taken out and removed to the family 
burial-ground. The Shendus, from what little we 
saw of their country during the last expedition, 
have more elaborate burial-grounds. The graves 
are lined with huge slabs of stone, and slabs are 
also erected over the tomb ; and on one occasion, j 
in addition to the skulls of animals, two human ■ 
skulls were seen fastened on poles over the tomb, j 
When Hausata's tomb was opened out by us , 
after burning his village during the late expedi- ’ 
tion, by his side was Lieutenant Stewart’s gun, j 
the chief’s pipe, knife, a bottle of liquor, and | 
a small head-dress made of the tail feathers of | 
the chemraj bird. j 

The Lushais as a race may be said to be free 
from any infectious diseases. Ihey suffer from 
remittent fever, boils, and inflamination of the 
bowels, brought on from over-eating and over* 
drinking They, in the year ISdl, brought back 
cholera with them from a raid they made in 
British territory, and thus spread the greatest 
terror among them, many of them, I am told, 
blowing out their brains on the first appearance 
of the disease showing itself. They named ciiolera 
vay-ilam-loh (foreign sickness). In the same way 
they once caught small~pox in the Lassalong 
Bazaar in 1860. 

A very curious fact is that the Lushais have abso¬ 
lutely no knowledge of any drug or medicine 
in any form whatever. This I loi)k upon as most 
extraordinary. ^ never heard of any 

tribe, however savage it may be, without any 
knowledge of such. The Chakmas, Maglis, and 
Tipperairs, who, though to a certain extent 
civilized, still have the same mode of hfe as the 
Lushais. all have their drugs. A gre:it many of 
the Lushais have, of coi .e. heard of oui 
medicines, and the result is i it, when visiting 
theirvillages, old menaud ii i?ns, young men 
and old women and children w i various ailments 
are brought to me to be d torod. I restrict 
myself to cases of fever, and the effect of n few 
grains of quinine on them is simply marvellous, 
i have effected a feiv simple cures with the aid of 
quinine, cholorodyne, and essence of ginp'r, but 
the climax in my doctoring caj^abilities ivas 
reached when a husband broU' ht his wife to me 
and solemnly assured me that ler accoucbeiuent 
was already two months ovn .ue, and could I 
give any drug that uould make up for lost time ? 

I saw at a glance that the poor woman w^as 


suffering from dropsy, but looked very wise and 
suggested that perhaps the cares of his family, 
coupled with the scarcity of rice, had interfered 
with his powers of calculation. As I am writing 
this I have with some difficulty persuaded an old 
Lushai friend of mine to bring in his daughter 
to be operated on by our medical officer here. 
The woman is suffering from a cancerous tumour 
on the hack of the head, which is necessarily very 
painful, and she has with grexit courage given 
herself entirely into my hands, thougb I told 
her she would suffer pain and have to be lanced. 
I am glad to say tbe operation has been most 
successful. 

The Lushais have in every village one or more 
blacksmiths, the thir-dengf who is a man of some 
importance; he receives certain tribute of rice 
and other produce for his work. Close to the 
zalhuk a small shed is generally found, and this 
is the forge, which is very simple but at the same 
time effective. It consists of two upright hollow 
bamboos about six inches in diameter, which are 
placed in the ground; into these two rammers 
made of bird’s feathers, with handles attached, 
when pulled up and down act as bellows on the 
channel made at tbe foot of the bamboos. The 
Lushais have learnt all they know of blacksmith's 
work from Bengal captives, and the trade has 
been handed down. They can repair the locks of 
guns, can make spears, duos and knives, and 
I have heard, though I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of it, that they have been known to turn 
a Snider rifle into a flint-lock. Brass they can 
also work slightly in, the stems of all the women’s 
pipes being made of an ornamental pattern in 
brass, also the handles of knives. Then, again, 
the bowls of the men’s bamboo pipes are often 
lined with copper mad^ from pice procured in the 
bazaar. The Lushai’s knowledge of pottery is 
Confined to making cooking piots and huge big 
vessels f<u* making rice-beer. They are made of a 
blackish clay and are ver}" strong and rarely 
break. The liipior vessels are made nearly an 
inch thick and about two feet in height. They 
have wooden platters for their food and W'ooden 
or bamboo sp()ons. Tliey make all kinds of very 
fine basket-work with split cane and bamboo, 
and are very ingenious in making devices. It is 
astonishing what a complete feature in the life of 
all the Chittagong Hill tiibes the bamboo is as 
wnll as the cane. I may mention here a few of 
their u?>es. First, tbe honst-s are nearly all 
bamboo, the roof being of cane leaves ; the water 
is fetched by the uomen from their springs in 
hollow bamboos ; from bamboo they make spoons. 
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rice-sifting baskets, baskets to carry loads, baskets 
to hold their household goods, baskets to hold 
fowls ; they use bamboo root to make handles fur 
their duos ; when in the jungle they even couk 
their rice in green bamboos; and last, but not 
least, they eat the bamboo shoots, and very 
delicious they are. 

The Lushais give to the name of the Creator 
the word Pathien, who is supreme. After him 
comes Khua-Vaug, who carries out the Pathien^s 
orders and appears on earth at certain times. 

I give a story of the appearance of Khua-Vang as 
it was told me by a Lushai. He was sitting 
drinking in the chief's house and found he could 
not get drunk, which perplexed him. On returning 
to his house he saw a man whom he knew to be 
Khua-Vang by his enormous stature. He address¬ 
ed him in fear and trembling, but received no 
answer, and as he watched him Kbiia-Vang became 
smaller and smaller till he dwindled into space. 
Soon after this his village was raided and an 
enormous number of captives taken, men and 
women slaughtered, and the chief’s power com¬ 
pletely broken. The Lushais further believe 
that besides the deity the sun and moon are 
gods, and that the worship of them is agreeable 
to the deity '1 heir ideas of an after-world are 
very quaint. There are two abodes, the Piel Ral 
abode and the Mi-thi-Khua (people-dead-village). 
These two are separated by the big river Piel. 
from which Piel Ral takes it name. Piel Ral 
answers to our heaven, and no one from either 
abode can cross the river. Mighty hunters 
and great warriors only go to Piel Ral, where 
they live at ease and have no labour of any kind; 
they hunt and enjoy themselves. No woman can 
go to Piel Ral, but small children of both sexes 
who died before they had left their mothers’ 
breasts are exceptions to this To the Mi-thi- 
Khua go all men who have in no way distin¬ 
guished themselves and all women. Life here is 
much the same as on earth : they have their daily 
labour and household duties, etc. In both abodes 
all live and die three times. After the third 
death the spirit becomes mist, falls to the ground, 
and with it is extinguished for ever. The idea 
us that when people on earth become sick and die, 
Khua-Vang is slowly but surely eating all the 
desh from off their bodies and death is the result, 
the spiiit going to one of the two mentioned 
:il>odes. 

Every chief has one or two, or in cavse of big 
• IikTs three or four, old men who act as his 
councillors and ambassadors: these are called 


by them Jcoubal and by us karbaris. On entering a 
chief’s village, the custom is to go to the karbaris, 
and there wait until the chief demands your 
presence. These karbaris are held in great 
estimation, and receive a yearly tribute of rice 
from the village. I have heard of a custom, 
answering much to the fiery cross of the old days; 
when a chief wishes to collect any of his clan or 
give emphasis to any order, he gives his spear to 
the messenger. If a hostile message be intended 
a fighting sword is sent with the messenger. 
Another form of expressing orders is a small 
cross made of split bamboo wands, which can 
signify various things. If the tips of the cross 
be broken, a demand for blackmail is intended; 
if the tips be charred, it implies an urgent 
assemblage at the chief’s house; if a green chilli 
be fixed on the tip, it implies disobedience to obey 
orders will be rewai’ded by punishment as hot as 
the chilli. 

The whole art of war among the Uushais may 
be described in one word — “ surprise.” They 
always send forward spies to see if their foes can 
he taken unawares : if the foes be on the alert, 
they are left in peace. As an instance of this 
I know of a village in the south of the Hill 
Tracts, whose inhabitants only numbered, men, 
women and children, about 100. The villagers, 
owing to a recent raid on a neighbouring village, 
had a night patrol. Two hundred Shendu 
warriors crept up to the village at early dawn. 
One of the sentnes saw them and threw a stone 
at them, whereupon they all disappeared. The 
village, I may add, was stockaded to a certain 
extent. 

A raid being decided on, the preliminary step 
is a sacriiice and a big drink. On starting ofE 
for the raid the old men and women of the 
village accompany the raiders for an hour or two 
on their journey and then leave them with such 
expressed wishes as these: May you bring home 
many heads and come back unhurt! On andving 
at some distance from the village to be raided, 
they make their preparations, and creep up to 
the village just before dawn, They genei*ally 
commence by firing several shots at the village 
and rush on the surprised inhabitants. I have 
never heard of a village thus attacked attempting 
to defend itself. At the first shot every man, 
woman and child bolts into the jungle. The 
women are seized, and if old and unmarriageable 
killed on the spot. All children too small to 
travel are killed and frequently tom from their 
mothers’ breasts and miu'dered before their eyes. 
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After two or three hours’ bloodshed, unless the 
raiders feel no danger of a surprise, in which case 
they prolong their stay, they move out of the 
village, taking the women and girls captives 
with them, aU tied together. They never take a 
full-grown male captive; it saves them trouble to 
kill him on the spot. Asa rule the heads of all 
slain are canded off, though sometimes only the 
scalps. On their return jouraey the captives 
endure many hardships: if any one through 
weakness or ill-treatment cannot keep up, instant 
death is the result. When nearing their village 
the raiders are again met, if successful, by all 
the women and old men, who bring them down 
cooked food and liquor and accompany them in 
triumph to their houses. On entering the village 
one or more captives are always sacrificed 
as a thanksgiving offering, the booty is divided 
and the captives are set to work as slaves As a rule 
after they have been a short time in the village 
they are well treated. The women invariably 
marry one from among their captors, and have 
been known when offered release years after to 
cling to them and refuse to go back to their own 
relatives. 

One extraordinary custom among the Lushais 
which I would not have believed had I not had 
personal knowledge of the fact is that men and 
women change their sex in all outward ap¬ 
pearances and customs. I give as an instance 
a woman who has twice accompanied a chief to see 
me and who is dressed as a man, smokes a man’s 
pipe, goes out hunting with men, lives with them 
and has in every way adapted herself to the 
habits of men. She actually married a young 
girl who lived with her for one }ear. I myself 
asked in the presence of several chiefs and other 
Lushais why she had, being a woman, become a 
man. She at first denied being a woman, but 
when I suggested that we should change coats 
she demurred and finally confessed she was a 
woman, but that her khua-vang was not good and 
so she became a man. I have heard of other 
cases in which men have adopted the dress and 
customs of women. 

Constant disputes arise among the chiefs, 
regarding their necklaces of amber and other 
stones, which arise through intermarriages of 
different clans, and I have found it a hard task 
sometimes to settle these disputes satisfactorily 
when I have been appointed arbitrator by them. 
Differences arise owing to sisters, brothers, wives, 
sons and daughters claiming portions on the 
death of a chief, and often ended in the old days 
in bloody feuds. 


The Lushais are great at Bongs and dancing. 
I give a few typical songs, translated literally 

1. — “ The long day song ” runs thus: 

I do not aspire for the day. 

Evening dusk I want not, 

Sweet girls ? theii* speech I solicit. 

Then I wish for the day again. 

2. — An ode to Thluk-Pui, a famous gallant, 
and his mistress Dil-Thangi, a great beauty : 

Walk on, walk on. Oh Big Thlnk-Pui, 
Walking on the cloudy plain 
Far over the vault of the sky, 

Go and embrace Dil-Thangi* 

Poweiful chiefs have their songs dedicated to 
them and the various clans have their songs, 
all of which are sung on the occasion of big 
feasts. 

One of tbe great difficulties in gathering 
genealogical tables, etc , is tbe extraordinary way 
in w’hich tbe relatives of two chiefs, who may be 
at distinct enmity with one another, intermarry, 
and also tbe migrations of chiefs and their 
followers from one clan to another distinct clan. 
Broadly speaking, I would classify these tribes as 
follows .—All west of the Koladain I would call 
Lushais, and east of it or across it Shendus. 
These, again, can be classified. The Lushais 
consist of Sailds and Haulongs and Tanglanas, 
but have living in their territory Pankhos and 
Banjogis, who are distinct offshoots of the 
Shendus. The Shendus consist of Molien-Puis, 
Thlang-Thangs, Lakhers, Halkas, etc., under the 
general designation of Pois. The main difference 
in the appearance of the Lushais and the Shen¬ 
dus can be seen at a glance. The Lusbai men and 
women wear their hair tied in a knot at the back 
of the head, while the Shendus or Pois, as they 
are called, wear the hair tied in a huge knot right 
over the forehead : the latter in the case of men 
I only. The languages are totally distinct also, but 
j the Lushai language is, I believe, understood as 
I far as tbe west border of tbe Chin country in 
Burma, One thing has struck me as being most 
extraordinary, and that is how rarely one meets a 
really old man amongst these people. Old women 
I have seen in abundance, but from what I can 
judge of their ages, I should eay that a man of 
over 65 years is most uncommon. 

[ Taking the Lushais as I have found them in 
! their own villages, they are far superior to many 
savages one reads about. They are most hos¬ 
pitable, and I rarely enter a house in any village 
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without being offered food and drink, even uhen 
I have known nijself at times the jierson offering 
it has barely enough for his day's food. They are 
extremely intelligent and quickly master the 
meaning of anything ^aid to thvm or shown them. 

In f<iot it is most (.lithealt to reconcile their , 
apparent mildness with the well-known in>taiices 
of the atrocities committed by them wheni^aiding. 
One of my old friends and guides, who is now the 
father of a grown-up family of eight children and 
who is apparently an exceedingly mild and bene¬ 
volent old gentleman, astonished me very much 
the other day when I questioned him about the . 
feats of his youth. I led him on gradually and 
eventually he told me he had with his own hands 
speared and killed six persons, I asked him if 
they w'ere men or women, and he then told me 
three were men and three v^ere women. I got an 
account of the death of each one from him. his 
features becoming gradually move ferocious as he 
continued his narrative, till, finally, when he 
described how his last victim had i>een a woman 
whom he had speared in cold blcod, he beciime | 
quite excited and with a^fiece of stick in his hand 
enacted the wdiole performance over again. He , 
gradually subsided, but no amount of expos tula- ) 
tion on my part would convince him that he had ' 
behaved in a way not to boast of 

Notwithstanding it being most unpleasant at 
times, still I have always tried as the most effec¬ 
tual way of thorDUghly undeiritandiiig these 
people to adopt the policy of ^‘wljen \on are at 
Rome,' etc., and by this means only can one 
get a thorough in-^ight into the character of the I 
people. Another good old saying 1 have found 
most effective,namely. In vino ventas," and many ' 
a time by a judicious application of rum at the • 
right moment I have wormed out information i 
whioli was being kept back. • 

I have given a fair outline, I think, of the ' 
Lushais and their habits arid customs, and I will ■ 
now content myself with giving a few anecdotes in ; 
connectitin with the peo[)le generally by way of ' 
illustrating tlieir character, etf*. I paid my | 
fiist visit into the heart of the Lushai c(.'>untry in 
Tebruarv, 1887. when I went with a guard of ten 
men to .Sa\ ipuia’s village, a chief I had heard a 
UMvat deal of. T trusted to the fact of Snyipuia 
liavuiig [)re\iou.,ly kuown Captain l.ewin, who 
interviewed Idtn in lK7:i ifroiu whirl, time he had 
never seen a Enrop.Mn', and to a certain know¬ 
ledge of the language and of the Lushais’ customs 
and habits which I had acquired in Tilla-^es 


w’ithin our frontier, to getting, if not a welcome, 
at any rate an interview'. "^Mien within a few 
hours of the chief's village I left my men behind 
to cook and proceeded with a friendly chief to 
show me the way and my interpreter On reacli- 
ing the village, I marched boldly in and made foi 
the Karbari's house, and he informed the chief 
I had arrived. I waited most patiently, according 
to custom, till the chief sent for me, and as this 
was not till 9 p.m. I became somewdiat anxious. 
All this time I was surrounded by the men, women 
and children of the village, who clustered round 
me in hundreds exclaiming in wonder at my 
white skin. On the cliicf sending for me I went 
to his house, and though at first he was inclined 
to be gruinpv we soon became chatty over several 
bottles of rum which I produced, I spent the 
next day wdth him and gave him more rum and a 
small present of rupees, he giving me a handsome 
cloth. The third day I w'cnt aw'ay w'ell satisfied 
with my visit and returned to Deniagiri, my 
starting-jioint, through three other Haulong 
chiefs villages, in all eff'wliich I w’aswtdl received. 
In one village, where Uallura was the chief's name. 
I as usual produced rum and made merry with 
the chief and bis friends. Unfortunately I found 
the rum running short, and in an evil moment 
I bad it watered on the quiet to make the supplv 
last longer. Bat the chief spotted it at oner, 
and was loud in his wrath at my giving him, a?' 
he said, “water*' and not spirit, I w'as at m\ 
wits* end and in desperation produced my only 
bottle of wl isky : lie tasted it, and, witli ins eye> 
up-raised, exclaimed: "Words are not availabL 
to express how delicious it is!"—and he verv 
soon got drunk In his cups lie bt^sted of hi.- 
power and strengtli, etc., w'hile his old w'arrior- 
sitting alongside of him commenced chaffing him 
I he was lame I must mention from an accident 
to his hip when a hoy), saying: “You a warrior 
and a chuff.*' why, you can’t walk from one villagr 
to another, and so on. This little story show's 
what 1 have said previously, that no outward 
respect is paid to a chief, and that they havr 
a great craving for strong drinks. 

My next visit to Sayipuia was in December, 1887 
on this occasion I knew my ground better, was pro¬ 
vided with more authority to deal with him, and 
last hut not l'‘ast, had a sitpply of rupees. Accord¬ 
ingly I asked him to swear an oath of friend¬ 
ship with me according to Lush&i ctistoms, 
and lie at once agreed, and the following moi’ning 
was fixed for the ceremony, which took place a> 
follows. A (jijdl was tied in the open space facing 
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the chief’s house. Sayipuia came out di’essed in | 
his best, which was a very handsome check cloth. , 
with an enormous plume made of the tail feathers | 
of the bhim-raj, or mocking bird, in his hair, and j 
a spear in his right hand. He called me to him 
close to the gynh and both of us, holding the 
spear in our right hands, simultaneously plunged , 
it into the brute's ribs. Sayipuia drew out the 
spear and taking the warm blood in his hand ■ 
smeared his and my hands, face and legs with its 
blood, and then holding up the spear called out in 
a loud voice that all might hear as follows :— 
“When the big streams and little streams shall 
dry up in these hills, then and not before shall ! 
this white man be mine enemy: what is mine is 
his, and hy this oath you all know him to be my 
friend ! ” ! 

The ceremony over, we adjourned to the chiefs 
house and ratified the oath in numerous flagons i 
of home-brewed rice-beer Xow I luckily happen 
to possess a strong head and this has stood me in ' 
good stead, as one must drink with these people if ! 
one wishes to thoroughly adapt oneself to their ' 
customs. The drink is passed round in horns 
(generally a tame gydVs} and their principle is 

no heel taps,” ea(*h person reversing his horn to 
show he has emptied it. I was much amused on 
one occasion at one of these drinking bouts by 
Sayipuia exclaming : “ This is indeed a chief : 

why we can't even make him drunk. The Lushais 
carry this drinking to such an extent that it is a 
common thing for the rice of last year’s crop to 
be exhausted before the new crop is ripe, ow ing to 
the vast quantities consumed in manufacturing 
their drink As a rule the Lushais are not quarrel¬ 
some in their cups, but when they have had as much 
as they can stand they quietly lie down on the floor 
and sleep otf their drunkenness. Instances of 
quarrelling do of course occur, and I remember 
once, when sitting in a chief’s house, one of his 
young wuirriors kept coming up to where I was 
sitting by the chief and bothering me to give him 
tobacco, to look at my arms, legS, etc , till I lost 
patience and told liim to desist. The chief, too, 
seeing I was getting angry, remarked : “ Amro ! 
he vay-lall-zong-a thun-ur-in sakci-ainj-hok ’’ — 
“ Be quite, these foreign chiefs when angry are like 
tigers.” I took this as a gentle hint and landed 
my young friend one straight between the eyes, 
much to his discomfiture. To my astonishment, 


instead of there being a row, I was applauded for 
what I had done, and the next day this same young 
fellow and I became quite friendly! 


THE TEMPTATION OF ZOROASTER. 

BY L. C. CASARTELLI. 

[ In the long 19th fargard or chapter of tlie 
Vf'ndidad, the first book contained in the A vesta, 
occurs this remarkable temptation of the great 
Eranian prophet, which reminds one of the 
temptation of Buddha by the fiend MAra, 
poetically rendered by Sir Edwin Arnold in tin* 
sixth book of his Light of Asm. The present 
attempt at a not too literal metrical rendering is 
based on the Zend text (xix. 1-85), partly eked our 
by the Pehlevi version.]^ 

Now from the North, from regions of the North. 
Forth Auro-Mainyus rushed, the murderous one. 
Demon of demons: then he, evil-minded 
And slayer of many men, thus spake aloud : 

“ Hence, fiend, and slay the holy Zarathust ! 
And But the fiend, the murderous, who deceive^ 
The souls of men, came rushing down upon him. 
But Zarathustra prayed the sacred prayer,- 
The praises of the good Creation and the Law. 
And lo I the fiend, the murderous, who deceives 
The souls of m*m, in terror fled away, [me ! 

And screa med Auro-Mainyus. thou tormentest 

I see no sign of death upon the Holy One ! " 

But Zarathustra in his spirit saw 
Ho\v wicked demons plotted for his death. 

Then fearless and unmoved he rose, and stepped 
Forth 'gainst their enmity, whilst in his hands 
He bare a sling of mighty stones, which God 
Had given to him; and o’er this broad, round eartii 
Where runs the river with its lofty banks. 

He carried them, and thus aloud proclaimed . 

“ Cruel Auro-Mainyus ! lo ! I come to smite 
Thy ill-creatiun, thy demons, and the fiend. 

The spirit of Idolatry ! to combat till such time 
As Saoshyant shall come, the Saviour, 

The Victor, from the great Sea to the East.*'^ 


^ From Triibuer'i Record. May lS9q. 


- The Ahuna-Yairya prayer 


- The mvthoiogical Lake Kausova. 
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But evil-minded Auro-M;iinjus cried; 

•“ 0 smite not my creation, Zarathust 1 
Thou art King Pourushaspa’s son, and thou 
Art born of human mother : lo ! renounce 
The Law of Mazda, and thou shalt receive 
Reward as great as Yadaghno the Chief.*’ 

But Zarathustra : “ I ^vill not renounce 
The holy Law of Mazda! Sooner may 
Flody and soul and intellect dissolve ! ” 

Quoth Aiiro-Mainyus : ‘‘ By what weapon, say, 
AVilt thou then smite ? or how wilt thou destroy 
My creatures and creation ? ” 


Answer made 

The holy Zarathust: “ Sacred vessels* 

And holy prayers, these are my trusty arms. 
With these words will I smite and every way 
Destroy thee, baneful-minded Auro-Mainyus ! 

The Boly Spirit made these sacred words, 

And the Immortal Saints,® the strong, the wise, 
Have them proclaimed ! ” 

And thereupon he prayed 
The sacred prayer. The demons yelled aloud, — 
The wicked. Evil-minded Ones, -— and fled, — 
Fled to the lowest depths of murky hell I ® 


NOTES AND 

THE LIFE-INDEX: BUILDINGS. 

SoiiE time ago I was told that a wealthy 
ba,nia (trader) of Ludhiana in the Punjab never 1 
left off building or rebuilding his house, | 
becauGe it was deemed to be unlucky for a ^ 
man not to be constantly adding to or renew- ; 
mg his dwelling. This is undoubtedly a case ! 
of the Life-Index. Masson, in his Journeys in ‘ 
Bdochistan^ etc (VoL I. p. 49), notes a similar | 
idea. He says that the Naw^b of Tank never 
left off building, as a /og^r had told him that 
his prosperity depended on his never ceasing to 
build. In Egypt there was a tradition in the 
family of Mahomet Ali. the Khedive, that the 
family was doomed to fall if it left off 
building (Dicey's Story of the Khedivatf, 

P ) 

Does this belief, (or some similar idea), explain 
why eastern rulers ah^ays endeavour to found a 
new capital ? In Persia and in Egypt the 
palace of the ruler is not used after his death, 
hut a new one is built for the new ruler, and the 
>]d one deserted. The necessity for a new palace 
naturally leads to the ostablibhment of a new 
nipital. 

This tendency to move the site of the ruler’s 
capital is exemplified in many of the Punjab 
States. Thus, Sjrmilr the oldest known capital 
•f the State of that name, and several capitals 
were founded and abandoned before the modern 
capital of Nahan was built. Delhi itself is ap¬ 
parently an illustration of the same custom. 

The point is of some historical interest. 
The sudden appearance of a new capital in the 
ancient history of India or the East may not indi¬ 
cate a change of dynasty, but may merely be due 


QUE?RIES. 

to the establishment of a new capital by a new 
ruler. The new capital would then give its name 
to the State, and so we should have the frequent 
and bewildering appearance of new kingdoms in 
ancient Hindu history. It would be of interest 
to know how far the custom prevails. 

H. A. Rose, 

Supdt. of Efhnoyrftjdty, Punjab 
'Sf/i Jan IU03. 

[Changes of capital in Burma were frequent, 
but not necessarily dynastic and not necessarily 
made on the accession of ecery ruler. If a 
dynasty lasted long enough, the capital, as 1 
understand, was changed about every 40 years, 
and generally to a site but a few miles off, advan¬ 
tage being taken of a fresh accession to thethi*one 
to make the change. It is. of course, possible that 
the custom had a superstitious origin, but in 
practice two practical points came into considera¬ 
tion : a political one in connecting a new or shaky 
dynasty with a famous site, a medico-religious one 
in departing from a site that the insanitary habits 
of the people had practically made no longer in¬ 
habitable. There is no doubt that Mandalay 
w^ould in ordinary circumstances have been suc¬ 
ceeded by a new site on King Thibaw’s death for 
sanitary reasons, just as the Barmans told me 
that the change from Araarapura to Mandalay 
(8 miles or so) was made after King Mindon’s 
accession (lSo2 or thereabouts) fundamentally on 
sanitary grounds. Mandalay Hill was an old and 
famous Burmese shrine. This mixing up of 
practical and religious or superstitious customs 
is, of course, a very old human phenomenon.— 
Ejd] 


* The xnortar and cnp for the haoma sacrifice. - Thu Amuahospentas, 

* This last verse is taken from the very end (j 117) of the Farjard^ It appears to have teen misplaced and to 
telong here. 
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NOTES ON THE INHO-SCYTHIANS, 

BIl sylvain leVi. 

Kxtractef! and rendered into English^ with the authors permission, from the 
Journal Asiatiquef July-Dec,, 1896, pp. 444 to 494^ and Jan,~Jtine^ 1897, pp, 5 to 42, 

hy W. R. Philipps. 

(Continued from j), 389.) 

PART II. — HISTORICAL TEXTS. 

T his second article by M. Levi, in the Journal Afiialique, Jan.-June, 1897, pp. 5 to 26, 
cannot be ranch condensed, ^Vhat here follows is practically a translation of the whole 
of it. As before, the figures in thick type in square brackets mark the pages of the original. 

[5] Chinese annals allow us to clearly follow the vicissitudes of the Yue-tchi, from the 
time when they were pushed on by the Hioungmou about 165 B. C., until their establishment 
in the territory of the Ta-hia, south of the Oxus. But from the time v»hen the Yue-tchi come 
into contact with India, the deplorable fatality which weighs on Indian chronology seems to 
extend also to Chinese evidence. Two documents refer to this obscure period ; both have 
been loTig known, but the conclusions claimed to be drawn from these obscure texts demand 
a new examination. 

[6] I’he first passage is found in the Annals of the Second Han Dynasty. It runs 
thus:— 

‘•When the 1 ue-tclii were conquered by the Hioung-non, they went among the Ta-hia, 
divided their kingdom into five principalitits, which were: Hieou-mi, Choang-mo, Noehchoano-j 
Hi~t un, Ton-mi. About a hundred years afterwards, Kieou-tsieou-kho, the prince of 
“ Koei-choang, attacked and subdued the four other principalities, and constituted himself 
*’ king of a kingdom wliich was called Koei-choang. This prince invaded the country of the 
“xV-bi; he seized upon the territory of Kaod'ou, destroyed also Po-ta and Ki-pin, and became 
“ completely master of those countries. Kieou-tsieou-ki'o died at eiohty years ; his son Yen-kao- 
“tchiu ascended the throne; he concj^uered T'ien-tchou [India], and appointed generals 
‘•there, who governed in the name of the Vue-tchi'’ (^see translation by Speeht: Etudes sur 
Ctnfrale^ J. J.., July-L)cc., 3*21:}. 

The compiler Ma Tuan-lin, who reproduced this account, joins it straight on to the journey 
of Tchang-k’ien, who visited the Yue-tchi about 125 E. G. and returned to China about 1*22. 
The interval of time indicated seems thus to be counted from the journey of Tchang-k'ien ; 
the year 2o 1>. C. would consequently be the approximate date of the accession of the Kushanas. ^ 
But we must [7] attend to the ordinary methods of this much-vaunted encyclopaedist, if we 
want to get at facts; Ma Toaii-lin has joined the two extracts together, without troublinsr to 
co-ordmate them. I he original text clearly indicates the submission of the Ta-hia as the starting 
point of the calculation; but the actual date is none the less not determined by it, Speeht 
{Etudes 324, note 4) proposes arbitrarily to put the conquest of the Ta-hia after 24 A. D., 
“ because the History of the first Han dynasty *• makes no mention of it.'’ This reason is quite 
inadmissible: the accounts of foreign peoples, incorporated in the Annals, do not pretend to 
trace a complete history ot all these peoples ; the com[)iler contents himself by inserting the 
information obtained from time to time, by chance of circunistauces. The testimonv of the 
official liistory teaches us that, from the beginning of the l^bristian era, relations between the 

1 C/. La^-,en, hid. Alt., U.-, 372, %\here the opiniou^ of earlier luterpreters itre eoUeotod. The ditiicultv of 
makiag u^e of Chine:,e document:?, without goinj to the originals, 13 seen clearly in what Lassen himself has 
written here. He accepts without dispute Ma Toau-lin*s data, but regards with suspicion the original testimony 
of the Hi-,tory of the Second Han Dynasty j ho m fact confutes thi-. dyua-ty with tho petty Han dvnasty which 
reigned trom 017 to Uol A. D. 
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Han and tlie western watershed of the Pamirs had entirely ceased. Earlier still, the emperor 
Ynuan-ti {4X — ;5:3 D. C.) had given np tlie idea of avenging the insult paid to lii,^ amb:i->ad(»r by the 
kine- of Ivi-}*in ‘M>e('a^^e the country wa^ iiiipassa])le, and (‘<uiiniunicati<,>n'* l)y the Hin<ln Kush were 
“cut ellV* Hi'^ ''Uccessur. Telfenu'-ti (d2-—7 ]>. C.) alsc* refused to renew relation - uith Ivi-pin, bt’iaa^e 
‘‘ tliese eriminal t-rilH*- were separated from China hy irnpraetieable [8] pas-es" (-ee A. ylie : ^ofe^ 
ofi the R^fjinns, translated from the T-irn-Han-i hou, book Dh, jairt 1 : in Journal Anthro- 

pe/o./nv/Z hist,. account of Ivi-pin). Ki-]'in on tlie nortli-west bordered on the 

Viie-tehi : tlius, fnun tliat moment, the ^ann* <jb>tarlr> isolated tlicm from China, and their destinies 
eonsfMpientlv < easod to interest tlie imperial court. An argument a siU ntio, a}>f»lied to th(‘ chronology 
of that period, i^ therrforo out of place. But, as a matter of fact, the History of tlie lArst Han 
J)\nasty mentions the compiest of tlie Ta-hia by the ^ ue-tclii several times. The aeconnt of 
tlie Vue-telii, translated by Specht, says expn'svly : The ^ ue-tchi went very far away, pas-^ed 
•‘beyond Ta-wan. fought the Ta4iia in the ^Vest, and sulMlued tlieui. Their eliief Uieii fixed bis 
residence north of tin* river Wei ((_)xu^).'' And it adds almost immediately after: •* I he la-Ina 
•‘ liad no sovereign or chief magistrate ; each city (villej, '“aeli small town (hourgadc). was governed 
“ bv its magistrate. The }'copl(* were weak, and afraid or war. Wlien the ^ ue-tehi arrived, tliey 
“ submitted to them’' {KiorJes^ 

It is Useless to trv to di>tinguisli two -iiece-dvo phase.s of thi' oc<-u]mtiou. first submis-ion, then com- 
[>lott‘ ctrU(pic'>l.. The History of the Second Han I dynasty, w luidi ih'als w'irh the mo-t pros]»en)Us period 
• U the Yue-tchl, names Lan-cheu“ as their mpital: and so dues thellistorv of the Fir>t Han Dynasty. 
[9] We know also frotn the testimony of Seu-ma IV'em, h:iscd upon Tchang-k’ieu's rejort, that Lan- 
cheu was the capital of the Tadiia’s territory. Therefore the Yue-tclii must have become masters of tliat 
r<‘rritorv. Lastly, the History of the Second Han i whicli reproduces and expr(‘s^ly corre<*ts the 

il;\ision of the Yue-tchi into five principalities, a^ iudicateil in the History of the First Han Dynasty, 
'>iate- in addition that the division Avas accomplisliod at tlie expense of tlie Ta-hla. ‘‘They went among 
tie* Ta-h:a and divided their kingdom into five priDcipaliti^'s . . , Thus tlie History of the 

First H.m Dvnastv expre'sly mentions the suhnii>sion of the Ta-hia. and attests the annexation of 
thoir rorntorv to the dominion of the '!iYie-tchi. I’he subiiigation of tlie [10] J: i-liia by the TTie-t(']ii 
is aLLuin forimiilA recalled in the account <,)f Ivi-]cn ; “Formerly wiicn tin* Hioun.g-nou Htltjug.ated 
“the Ta Vu(*-tr}ii. the.sc emigrated to tb(* We&t, conqncr<* 1 tlie Ta-hia: wlienuijMui tlie king “f 
“the Sc [Sakas ^ w^uit to the -uuth and rcigiujl (»vcr [H] ]vi-]*irF’ Fre \Le, /ec. ,oV. i. This evtuit, 
thcreror-*, took phe e [12] beim-e the riid the First Ifan Dynasty, and doaluh-ss at tin* epoidi when 
ireipieiit coniifiunu atioitv AvUh tin* Si-yu ( West) eiiahled if> vicissitudes tn F* Tollowrd. AVe are 
rVfii able M fix the lino* more closely. Seu-nia h'-'ien, a\]io roniposul Ids historical Alemnir-: about 
a hiitnlrod year:'; }m inrc tin* Christian era, inserted in them, chapter 123, a long aei-dunt of Tchang- 
k’ieii*s journexs : hi^ inloiijiaiiou regarding the Adu'-trlii and Tadiia almost lit»*rallv agp-es with 
ijie aecamt in the Tlntoi-v the ilan. and bliew- an idontii-al origin : tin* two historians have 
faitlnullA reprodiii*^‘d 1 chaiig-k'ien’^ acount. St ii-ma T-‘it,*ii says; “Tlie Tu-iihi iia*! no sovc- 
“ rej-n : each city, e.wh tewn elected its ihier. The -oldiei's AVere weak and eowardlv in battle, only 

“ ..I ler carixing oii tru'le. 1 he ^ ne-tclii came ii'em the West, atta'-ked iliem, defeated them, and 

“ e.r.ddisiieil their soAcniuntx " (st^ King-mill; TIr J nfen <o/rse (j' t'/ona .rjh Ih/stern TnrkrsMn 
av'l ih-i A‘lj'hent Coantrif^^ m it/e ^<co/iJ Cevi<na L, F., in J, 11. A, N”. S., XIV. (138*2j, -'•'2. 
S. :nnia-Ts‘ieii’> loxi almost cntind}- identn al with the Tsien-IIau-cfiMuj. 

1hus the -nbmis-imi nf ilse Ta-hia Avas an re ei nu l-lied fact bv the time of Tcharig-k’iciTs 
lournev ahout 12o B. C. h ht si* data arc coiiiirmed and -]ieciticd umve distinctly in Tchang-k'ien’s 
biogiapliy conialiiMl in the Hi-tor\ or tlie First Han Dynasty n-Ihrn-rhou. hook 61: tian=. 

\\ yPa*: loc. < it, Ap]tendix), 

Sre tlie <^rcc‘Uil note, ^* I.iia-chen • Pu-hkalavatid’ on nairo 122 below. 

the -I'Sejai ncte, “ tLe Identity of tlie Se iir,d the S’ukasfi’ on pa^'*e 423 below. 
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Wlien Tchang-k’ien, after his long captivity among the Hioung-nou, finally arrived among the 
Yne-tchi, the widow of the king slain by the Hioung-nou [13] had succeeded him, and they had sabja- 
“ gated the Ta-hia.’^ Tchang-k’ien’s report to the emperor marks still more clearly the series of facts. 
Expelled from their territory by the Hioung-nou (Ibo B. C.), the Yue-tchi had invaded the country 
of tlie Oti-suonn, their neigh!>ours to the we-t, and had slain their king Nan-teou-mi ; then, con¬ 
tinuing their march to\\ard> the west, they had attacked the king of the Se ('Sakas), and tlie Se had 
tied verv far away to the south, abandoning their lands to the Yue-tclii. But Nan-te<>n-nii*s son 
Koeim-mouo, an orphan from the cradle, had been miraculously nourished by a wolf, and afterwards 
^beltered bv the king of the Hioung-nou : when he became a man, he attacked the Yue-trhi, who 
tied awav to the we>t, ainl wont te> >ettle themselves ujfou the territory of the Ta-lua. This involves 
an int(‘rval of at least twenty years between the defeat of the Ou-'<uenn and the suimiis>ion of the 
Ta-hia; the fir>t event took jjlace a little after Ibd ; the second was therefore about 140 B. C., and 
was a preltv long time before Tchang-k'^en'^ arrival among the Yue-tehi. If the accession of tho 
Kushana dynastv follows the Submission of the Ta-hia by about a century, it must be placed about 
the mitldle of the first century B. C. 

The names of the tw'o first Kushana kings mentioned in the History of the Second Han 
Hvnasty cannot be identified Avirli certitude. Cnnniiigham (in of the Tachiri^ Kushihis 

or Yu(~ti^ in Sumisnintir Clrrotiidc, 188'b has ]>ropo>ed [14] to ideuitify Kieou-tsieou-kio, 

touuder of tlie dynasty, witli the Kujulakadjdiises or Kozolakadaphes of the coins, ^vho struck 
them first with the Greek king Hermaios, and afterwards alone, and who uses on both series 
the title Kdshann. ileraakadphises would in this case correspond to Yen-kao [tchennl. 
The identity of these two names is admissible, for the character yen is frequently used to 
transcribe the Sanskrit syllable yam. The second Chinese document now about to be examined 
confirms and completes these data. 

The Compendium of the Wei, in a curious notice of Buddlii^m which the 
preserved for us, mentions the Yue-tchi, Fauthier metJwdique des fails qui concernent Ir 

Tiiian-tchu^ 14) found this passage reproduced in the Account of India in the Fim-i'-iien, and 
translated it thus : “ The first year Youan-tcheou of .Vi-ti of the Han (2 years before our era), 
‘*Kiiig-lou, disciple of a learned scholar, received from the king of the Great Yue-tchi an envoy 
named I-tsun-keou ; he received at the same time a Buddhist book which said: * He wlio 
shall be established again, it is this man ! ’ ’’ Specht {Isvte sar Ya< dchi. in J. -.1., Jan,-June, 1 n 9(>, 
lSl>-lsr>) lia^ ioaniedly di-cus-ed this translation : ha- gnue back to the primitive text, lias collected 

the variaut^^ introduced by comi'ilers, and lius funned an t'clectic ti'xt iinu'der tu arrive at the following 
tran-lation : ‘‘ [In Central India there was a Indy man called Cba-liu-si]. In the fir-t of the vears 
“ Yuiiari-fidienu uf Ai-ti ot the Han (2 yearb before our era), King-luu, disri[de [15] of this teacher, 
‘‘ received from the king of tlu‘Great Yue-tehian envoy named J-tsun-k(‘on, and gave liim a Buddhist 
book which said : ‘In the kingdom, lie wlio shall be rai'-ed again (uj'oii the tliroiieh it tin’s 

man [16] Tims, according to Spe<du. King-Ion is not [17] a Chinaman, but an Itulian ; the 

Y^uc-r(dd's envoy do(‘s not hand over a IhuhlLi-t tt^xt : lie r<*ceives one. The text is uiidouhtedlv 
diflicult, hut Specht'- luoditicatious canimt be aceepted. Omitting otlier objections to th<*m, we need only 
dwell <*u two ess^'iitial points. [18] Kingdou i- eeitainlv a Chinaman : liis name shews it; hi" title 
remove^ all dimbt. He i" stOed ixnn-ehxa ti-fztn : Ikutthier traimlates this literally : “ disciple of a 
learned scholar.” But the title i- n<4 a vague one, O" tlii" tratislation sccni" to imply. The 

are rbetitular-stndents of tlie iniptu’ial cndlege founded under Ou-ti, one of the First HaiiDvnabty 
in 124 B. C. The engieror On-ti, who liad so ulori(>usly cxtmnlcMl the dominion of tlie Han. and v\ho 
had >ent Tcliang-kden to explore the coumritof the west, had wished to insure the establishment of 
a nursery of ofncer-sindt'ut". '‘nominated aci-ording to tin ir merit, and ]>roinoted regularly bv means 
‘*of examination.'’ The foundation (alict assigned to them, among other enqdoyments, tho office of 


* See the special note, “ King-lou and the sui'po-ed I-t-iin-koou/* on page 121 below. 
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“ as>i'«taut anruilir'ts and travellers chanted tvith the duty ol* LToinir over the iui[»erial dniaaiii” (Biot : 
y>>‘a/ .w/r Xhiitoire <h Vin^tr^/ytion puhlXine en dune. Iu4,lo0, lOiQ. It a retnarkahla coirici'- 
denre that. umoiiL'* tlie officers >eiit to India to search for Buddhist book- in iMing-tfs reign (d'»A.n.), 
there ueii^ -ome puno-ehtuf ti-tzen fj=ee Kau sen>j tchofja. ch. I. [>. l'\ hiugr. of Ka'\a Mfitahtta ; 
Tui'enn I'liupt oXeiteH, computed by the em[>erar T'aht-ouug of the Thing, GiT-GoO : Japane.-o edition, 
XXXI , 7. uh. pag.). 

llou did King-lou. a Chine>e official, enter into communications with the Yac-t< lii ? Did he* 
reci'ive an envoy troni the Y'ue-tchi king, as the CompemflKm nf tin* -eeiiis to indicate Wa^ 

li-' intrusted with a niisMon to [19] tlie Yuo-tchi, as ti\o texts of the 7th eeutury expre—ly .statt* ? Tlie 
(pi'-'jti(»ii IS a secondary one, and must stand over. But the tai l is certain, that Kiiig-iuu re<eived 
Buddiiist Morks from the Y^uc-tchi, and that by word ol month. The reading of the two eni ycIoj»a*- 
dias, tardily compiled with tin* carelessness cu.stontary in that kind of iii»rk, cannot ]»revail aLtainst 
ihe <»riu‘inal text of the C()\npeivhuYn^ sn[)ported it is hesiilo by eteitj/ilations "till mniH’ nnnieroii- : 
tlie Geography of llie Thing-’, Ma Toaii-lin, and the Pieii-i-tien. There is, nioieover, an independent 
ancient compilation, which conlirni- the reading' in the C>)ntp< fuhnni »>/ the IID. The learned 
Tao-Muen (od.j-G67), Ilhnieu-tNang^'s contf*mptn-ary and a zealous ilefender of the Buddhist faith, 
reviewing theprogret,s of religion in Cliina, thus reports this epi>Mde:i^ •• In tin; year Youaii-tcheoii, 
‘•[ 20 ] of Ai-ti (y y*ars heron' our era), King-hi<‘n wa- into tlie kiiii^dom of the Dreat Yin*-tehi ; 
•• that is why, after iuiving learnt hy lieart saered tevt- o[ rh*; Buddha, he returned to Chimi. I’lnni 
•• hy degree- the oh-ervance- of the Buddlia were ])ractised.'’ The reBhrate^l Buddhist enevclnpaalia 
Fa-nh n~tcJii,ti~h-a. by Tao-clieii in G(>Sj rcjH.ri^ the laut in identical terms (^-ee Fa-inrn^ 

tcluni-un i^Xaniio, 1482, Ja[tan. ed., XXX\I. o-lo), rh,ap. 12 (— eha]). 20 of tin* ed. (>i the 
Yimgs). [t. 108"). AUuoug]i the name i- aliglitly altered, tiie ai^M'eement o':' tuo sucli imporraut \o.iks 
pi'iVe- that at tiiat ]»i'r:<>d Tin* Buddlii-t ti'aditiou recMrdint!^ Iving-hien - journey \v;ibr|uite Iix4“d. I’hus 
the 'art remains. Cldaa received the -fitra- of tlie Jiuddha for the lirst time two \eur- befoie Christ, 
and thi- through tie- Yue-tclu. 


By ineait- or coins we can follow the rehi^ious history of the Yhie-tclii from the fonrnlatimt 
Of tlie Jxnsli.in.i dyiui-ty. Heie we may reter ro Cunningham : Cuitt'^ of'th^ Kn<}n(nsf>i (Feat I'/u-t', 
in \ uLhr()yucl‘^ T'''h2, b>-82 : 1Tin* only divinities mi the coinv ..{ Kuia!akad}>fii-e- 
and ileiiiakadphi-es ar-* th*' Greek Derakids and tire Indian '.<iva : Hemakad]*liisG^ men shew> 
a nuirke-l juedileetion Ou 8I^a. win* app»-ar- under ilihei'ent asj'C'ct-, aloue^ aiincil with ihe tri.h'ila or 
accompanied l)y Xandi/ The Buddha does not a[»pear on [21] coins till Kani-lika, and then at <mce 
begins to take a hirg^* place, dhe al'rupt and triumphant introducti<m of the Buddha during 
thi- reign is a good < omm ■ntary en tlie Jhiddhi-t legend: in the glory surrounding the name o^f 
Ivan:-h!'a in Buddhist recoids. in the -tory of t!ie miraculoti- circumstances of his couverfcioii 
prodicte.l hy the jjuddha himseif. we can -nil -ce the great ini[iortanco attached at the time to the 


‘ iu the Compenidhim ef the W^i, a. a passive 

a ,<{ tie !• fiTt tran-livti u H-- .^a- sent on a ini-s'-ion ... f\ e thii^ re-e.-tablisti. in tliis particular 
the amceinonr l etwxeri tie* goaipeudiiun and Tau-siu.-n, DtvAha also .idnpt. thh mtorpretatiou : but 
-ao in this e.{..c r.. (•..n-el-r 7a-1 "-/c/o‘-c - the kiiu-of tB Great Yue-tclu,*’ the real airent of 

a.•tern expreaoeu m tlumv-ovf, and T-r^ 'O, a- the pile*.‘-name cuverned hy the verb cacow : he therefore traus- 
nt IwmB' kniu of the (areat \ ue-tehi , received troni the kin^ of the Great Yue-tchi 
i'twciiathiiik^mie iver.uni.es underthUtran-cmpti-.n the nameot Cuvraia or of Cjjayini. 

^ we aduut thi-: esplanatan: tne tact related -.till pruoa-dy lea'l- u-. back to the tone of Kaiiishka. Master of 
.jii w u.h co\eieda pait of Iiiuia and oi ( hiiia, it was lawful for tlujs priuce, and for this prince alone, to 
employ a hlimcse ottonal on a uiis^nm in Inh^n tetntory. 

^ 7 ^^^ (-Yaiiiio. 14, (I, Japin. ed , XXX'V . 1. Int6): Xjal’tl [fOifayL-cheou-nien^ cheu King^hien icang 
• *-^’*'*' /'O/--' oc klnj-hocn llan. Tang-cht a ihao 'uiug k\ou-t\v tch(il-hl,u, 

>'<1 ' rarrtso^ apr>lh->l to Hemakadph:-e5 on hi- coin-, oui^ht not perhaps to be tranaluted by 

mbieai- ii./id il V >>ia}il > afn>ya “the master of the earth.” The predominance ot feaiva 

^'C'-^Uduc lua^o 50 much m \o<rin‘ later (kino-a of Vakibhi, Harshu, etc.), seem to recoiniucud 
. ro.a. .,n . a/a.oin •' Gic d-votee of MaUeA'ara (hiv4 .” 
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conversion of this barbarian. The spread of Boddhism towards the north-west had been for a kmg 
time stopped : now all at once the barrier was removed, and it conM spread over a va^ dommioii 
under the patronage of a powerful sovereign ; with the prospect also oi ultimately reaching the 
Tukharas, the Chinas, and many other still unknown peoples. Since the memorable re^n of As^a- 
Piyadasi, Buddhism had not enjoyed a triumph so full of promise. The episode of King-lou (or 
King-hien) shews its first result in China ; sixty years later, Buddhist priests were summoned to the 
court of the Han by imperial order. 

The dates thus taken from different Chinese documents corroborate each other. If the 
first [22] Kushana king came to the throne about the middle of the first century B. C., we should expect 
to find the second of his successors about the beginning of the Christian era. Half a century leaves 
a normal space for the glorious reign of Kieou-tsieou-k’io, for Yen-kao-tebin’s conquests, and 
for Kauisbka’s first years. From the Chinese point of view the question of the Yue-tchi results also 
in the same chronological conclusions. Until the middle of the first century B. C, the empire inter¬ 
venes in the affairs of the peoples who border upon India; the kings of Ki-pin, more than half Indian 
as they are, solicit and receive investiture from the Han, though they might afterwards cut the throats 
of Chinese envoys. But iu Youan-ti’s reign (48 —33 B. C.) China gives up the idea of avenging 
an outrageous affront it has just received, lu vain does Ki-pin, menaced by pressing danger, 
confess its fault and offer reparation to Youan-ti's successor; Tch*eng-ti (32 — 7 B. G.) imitates 
his predecessor’s prudent reserve, and doubtless abandons unfortunate Ki-pin to the invasion of the 
Yue-tchi, whom Kieou-tsieou-k’io leads to conquest. From that time the First Han Dynasty is in its 
last struggles and conies to an end in the convulsions of civil war ; there is a rapid succession of feeble 
emperors, who lose their power, and usurpers contend for it. First the Trans-Pamirian states revolt, 
then the Cis-Pamirian provinces, and are separated from the empire. [23] In vain does the minister 
Wang-mang, a pretender to the throne, try to ingratiate himself with the western countries by rich 
presents (4 A. D.). The year 8 of the Christian era marks the official cessation of relations between 
China and Si-Yu (the West). According to the testimony of the imperial historiographer, Pan-kou, 
the power of China in these regions was, at the end of tlie First Han Dynasty, in the year 23 
of the same era, reduced to nothing. If we believe the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-tsang, the inheritor of 
the Chinese supremacy was undoubtedly the king of the Kushanas, Kanishka. “The neighbouring 
** kingdoms were agitated by his renown, and the terror of his arms extended itself among foreign 
“peoples. He organized his army and extended his dominions to the east of the Tsong-ling (Bolor) 
“ moimtains. The tributary princes, established to the west of the river (Yellow), dreaded his power, 
“and sent him hostages” {Memoires, trans, Julien, I. 42, 200). 

The Yue-tchi conqueror had taken away from the Han, not only their vassals, but also their title 
of sovereignty ; and the hostages, who formerly prostrated themselves before the Son of Heaven 
(^t'ien-fzeu) at Tchang-ngan, now prostrated themselves before the Son of Heaven (^devaj^utra) at 
Pushkalavatl or at Peshawar 

[24] If, as is generally done, we take Kanishka’s coronation as the starting-point for the Saka 
era (78 A. D.), [25] we meet with an insurmountable difficulty. Pan-tchao’s victorious campaigns, 
pursued for thirty years (73 — 102 A. D.) without interruption, at this very time restored Si-Yu to 
the empire, and carried Chinese arms beyond the regions explored by T’chang-kien, as far as the 
confines of the Graeco-Roman world.® By 73, the king of Khoten had made bis submission ; several 
kings of that country followed his example, and gave their eldest sons as hostages for their fidelity. 
Kashgar, immediately after, returned to obedience. The two passes by which the way to the south 
debouches into India were in the hands of the Chinese. The submission in the year 94, after a long 
resistance, of Kharashar and of Kou-tche secured to China also the route to the north. The Yue-tchi 
had not renounced their previous supremacy without a struggle. In the year 90 the king of the 


8 See the special note, “ the t’ien-tzeu (devaputra) of the Yue-tchi,” on page 426 below. 

» Do Mailla, Histoirg g^n^rale de la Chine (trans. from the T’oung-tien Kan-mou), 365 #egg. 
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Yue-tchi sent an ambassador to demand a Chinese princess in marriage. Pan-tch'ao, deeming the 
request insolent, stopped the ambassador and sent him back. The king of tlie Yue-tclii raised an 
army of 70,000 horsemen under the orders of the viceroy Sie. Pan-tch ao’s troops ^^ere affrighted at 
the number, [26] and his general had much trouble to reassure them ; however, he made them see 
that the enemy, worn out by a long march, and by the fatigues endured in crossing the Tsouiig-liiig 
mountains, was not in a condition to attack them with advantage, Sie vas vanquished, and the king 
of the Yue-tchi did not fail to send every year tlie tribute imposed upon him.^o It was not Kanislika, 
at the apogee of his reign and power, who consented to such a humiliation. Only a distant successor, 
still powerful, but enfeebled, could have submitted to it, 

[In connection with the above, attention may be called to the fullowing artioh *3 in the Journttl 
Asiatique: — (1) Isahaj)ana et Pt're Qalcdt by A. M. Boyer, July-Dec., 181U, pp, 12*1-151 ; (2) 
Indo-Sc^thes et rej^nque du rkgne de Kanichlcaj d'aprt s les sources chinoises^ by 1:1. Specht, i/AJ. 
pp. 152-193 ; (3) Kate additionelle sur les Indo-Scythes, by S. Levi, pp. 520-531; (4) Lt ^ missions 
de Wang Eiuen-ts'e dans VInde, by S. Levi, Jan.-June, 1900, pp. 401-4(;8; and (5) Idepoqne 
de Kanislca, by A. 31. Boyer, {tjid, pp. 526-579, 

[In the first article named, 31. Boyer gives reasons for thinking that the Saka era must be held, 
not to begin with the coronation of Kanishka, but from the accession of the Ks}iatraj)a Nahapana, 
whom inscriptions and coins shew to have ruled over Suru^bfrii* Avantl, and part of tlie wo.st coast of 
the Dekkan. and wlio seems to have been a Saka conqueror from tljo north*wt-st. He places tlio 
accession in 78 A. D., the generally accepted year for the beginning of the era. 

[In the second article, 31. Specht combats the conelu-ions 31, Levi drew from Chinese sources, 
and in particular hi- view that Kanishka was master of a part of Cluna, and that his reign began 
about B. C, 5. With one part of the-e cnticism> 31. Levi has dealt in the fourth article named 
just above, pp. 447 ff,, as will be seen ia a continuation of these Notes, 

[la the remaining article, 31. Boyer argues that, though Kani-hka did not inaugurate the Saka 
era, he did, as a matter of fact, begin to reign about the end of the first century of the Christian era. 

[It is unfortunately nut pos-ible now to do more tliau tluis briefly allude to the interesting 
articles by 3131. Buyer and Specht, which briiig together and dUcuss so much information from 
Chinese sources bearing on the ancient history of India. Some notes from 31, Levi's additional 
articles specified above, (3) and (4j, will be given in Part IV.] 

SPECIAL NOTES. 

Lan-cheu ; Pushkalavati. 

(See page 41s above, and note 2 ; 
original page S, note 3, with an addition on page 42.) 

Tlie seeming variant Kmi-cJuu, in tlie History of the First Han Dynasty, is only dne to 
confusion of two almost identical characters. Seu-nia T'sieu and the History of the Second 
Han Dynasty guarantee the reading£ai,-c/i^w. The word Im designates plants from which 
blue dyes are extracte.i; and the analogy ot t he name Eoa-cheu *• (the town) of flowers,” to 
De JlaiUa, 3f4. The original pa^^sage is found in the biographTonSuT-tchao, Heoii-han-ciiou, chap.77,p. 1“. 

Father do Madias S-fsteiiv seems to furnish another important datum regarding the Yne-tehi in the time of Pan- 
tch'ao. “ In the year hi. Pan-toh’ao, having made eight kingdoms of Si-yn tributary to China, assembled their 
“foroea and attacked Jjfouang, king of Yue-ohi, whom he put to death” (Hist, p. 397). But the original 
^Heo I an(hov^ chap, f/,p. ‘9) (Ies;tgiiate> Kouang as kins’ of Yon-ki (Kharashar). De Mailla, who transcribes 
this name Yen-khi, ha- by some mistake in writing &ub^tituted Yoe-chi for it in hia translation. Therein no 
Uoubt about the reading in the original, for Pan-toh'ao passes from there into the kingdom of Kieou-tse (KoutohtD, 
which ^tually borders on Yen-ki. — The biography of Pan-tch'ao notes also, on another occasion, the submission 

^ Pan-toh ao. “In this time the Yue-tchi had just intermarried with the K’ang-kiu (Fergana), and 

ey Were related. Then Tch ao sent ambassador- with rich presents to the king of the Yue-tchi, while inviting 
.m to shew clearly to the king of K’ang-kiu the real truth. The king of K’ang*kia disbanded his soldiers.” 
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designate Knsumavatl, i. e, Pa^lipatra, leads us to believe that hau'^heu is not a transcript, 
but a translation, Lan-cheu in this case would correspond to Pushkalavati or Pushkaravatl, 

“ (the town) of the blue lotus.'^ The importance of this city is attested by Strabo, Pliny, the 
Periplus, Ptolemy and Arrian; according to Taranatha (p. 62), king Kanishka’s son had estab¬ 
lished his royal residence there. A story of Asvaghosha (Sutralamkara.p, 87^) has for hero 
a painter of the kingdom of Pushkalavati (Fou-kie-lo-wei). Beal {Buddhist Literature in Chinas 
136) read Fou-kie-la, translated it by “ Bactria,” and pointed out this passage as a proof 
that the viharas of India were at an early time decorated by artists from Bactriana, where 
Greek art dominated. The territory of the Ta-hia, according to Seu-ma-TsTen, bordered on 
India, and was situated south of the Oxns. The position of Pushkalavati fits in with these 
indications. 

The same stox'y is reproduced in the Fa-iouen-chou-lin (XXXVI., 6, p. 43* ; chap. 21 of the 
Japanese edition) from the Tche-tou-lun of Nagarjuna (Nanjio, 1169); bat in this version 
Pushkalavati is designated as “the capital of the Yue-tchi {Ta Yue-tcki Fou-kieAo tcFeng), The 
Ta-pei King (Maha-karuna-pundarika-sutra ; Nanjio, 117 ; Japan, ed., XI., 9, p. 87“ ) designates 
Fou-kia-la-po-ti (Pushkalavati) as the “ royal residence,” The identity of Lan-cheu and Push¬ 
kalavati seems thus well established, 

The identity of the Se and the Sakas. 

(See page 418 above, and note 3 j 
original page 10, note 1.) 

The identity of the Se and the Sakas, though disputed by Lassen {Ind. Alt., II.* p. 376), 
cannot, however, be doubted. The character Se, used to denote the name of this people, is 
regularly employed in transcribing from Sanskrit to represent the sound saka, for example in 
Ou-po-se, “ upasaka,” Mi-cha~se, “ mahisasaka.” In fact, Indian tradition, so often rashly 
impeached, distinguishes two races and two dynasties of Scythian invaders. 

The Puranas class the Saka kings and the Tukharas or Tusharas (Tochari, Tou-ho-lo) 
alongside of the Yavana kings. The Vayu P. counts 10 Sakas ; the Matsya P., 18 ; the Yishnu 
P., 16; the Bhiigavata alters the name into Kahkas, and also counts 16 of them. The number 
of Tukhara kings is uniformly 14, A duration of 300 years (Brahmanda) or 380 (Vayu, 
Matsya) is assigned to the Sakas, and 500 (Matsya 7000 ?) to the Tusharas. 

The chronological tradition of the Jainas, summed up in their versus memoriales (I. A. II, 
p. 362), ignores the Tukharas, and only recognises one Saka (Saga), who reigned four years; 
this Saka is evidently the Shahanushahi of the Sakakfila associated with the history of Kala- 
kachiirya (c/. Jacobi, Z. B. M. G., XXXIY. [1880], 247-318, and Leumann, ib. XXXVII 
[1883], 403-521). 

Among tbe Buddhists, a passage of the Samyuktagama, quoted in a Chinese compilation 
of the t)tli to 6th century (Che-kia-pou, by Seng-iou, about the year 500; Nanjio, 1468 ; 
Japanese edition, XXXV. 1, p. 7, end), predicts the simultaneous dominion of the Ye~po~no 
(Vavanas) to the north, of the Che-Jcict (bakas) to the south, of the (Pahlavas) to the 

west, and of the Teou-cha-lo (Tusharas) to the east. The Vibhashasastra (Nanjio, 1279 ; Japan, 
ed., XXII. 9), translated into Chinese by Sahghabhuti in 383 A. D., in an interesting discus-' 
sion mentions the language of the Tchen-tau (Chinese) and that of the Teo^t-hUu-le (Tukhara):— 
“ The Bhagavat knows the Tchen-tan language better than the men of Tchen-tan ; the Bhagavat 
knows the Teou-k'in-le language better than the men of Teou-k'iu-le ” (p. 59“). the Chinese 
version of another Buddhist text, the Pou-sa-chen-he-hing (Bodhisattva-charya-uirdesa; Nanjio, 
108.3), translated in 431 by Gunavarman, substitutes in an analogous passage the name of the 
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Yue^clii for that of the Tnkharas; he enumerates among the "‘parlers inferieurs” the sounds 
of the kingdom To^piAo (Dravida), the sounds of Yue-tcM^ Ta-ts'in^ 2Agan-si and Tchen-tan 

(chap. 2 ; Japan, ed., XV, 1, 33^), 

The Maha-Bharata frequently names the Tukharas, almost al\^ays associated with the 
Yavanas and Sakas, and even also with the Pahlavas and Chinas, as in the preceding passage 
of the Samyuktagama (M. Bh., 2, 1850; 3, 1990, 12350 ; 6, 3297 ; 8, 3652 ; 12, 2429). 

Lassen (/«d. Alt,, ll.^, 381) identified the Ta-Yue-tchi with the Tochari of the classics, that 
is to say with the Tukharas. So did von Richthofen, quite apart from chronological specula¬ 
tion (China, I., 439, n. 5). 

If the name of the Tukhara dynasty has not yet been found in documents, we need not be 
surprised. “ All the countries, in speaking of the sovereign, call him king of the Koei-choang 
(Kouchans). The Han (Chinese), according to their ancient denomination, call them 
Ta-Yue-tchi (Heou^Han-chou, ap. Specht, loc, cit,'). 

Later, the name of the Turushkas (Tou-Hue) was substituted for that of the Tnkharas 
(Tou-hoAo), The formation of this new race-name has a striking analogy with the formation of 
the royal names Kanishka, Hushka and Vasushka; an identical parallelism seems to be precisely 
established between the Greek transcriptions of these words : Kanerki, Hoerki, for Kanishka, 
Huvishka, Tourkoi for Turushka, The more delicate Sanskrit notation seems to have differen¬ 
tiated two utterances confused into one in Greek and Chinese ; Tourkoi and Ton-kine on one 
side, Turushka on the other, imply an original such as Tour -f x -f ka, and the unknown 
quantity is no doubt the very strong guttural aspirant which Greek has tried to represent by a 
rho (cf. below, in Part III.). Kanishka is thus expressly designated as a Turushka (Eajatar,, 
L, 17u); the TurkI kings, who occupied Gandhara in the 8th century, claimed him as the 
ancestor of their race (Itineraire (TOu-K'ong, J, A., July-Dee., 1895, 35G). 

An indication in Hemachandra, which seems hitherto to have escaped notice, well confirms 
the nationality of these kings. “ Turushhas iu mhhayah syuh (v. 959). The salchi of this text 
are certainly the mh% of the Rajatarahgini, kings of Gandhara, 

King-lou and the supposed I-tsun-keou, 

(See page 419 above, and note 4 ; 
original page 15, note 1.) 

Specht takes the original of I-tsuu-keou to be Hushka, while he declines to examine 

this Hushka was the first of the three Turushka kings named in the history of Kashmir.^' 
The ordinary rules of transcription and the usage of the language are radically opposed to this 
interpretation. Specht admits that the character i represents here, as an exception, the sound 
ou : but in fact this character is constantly appropriated for transcribing the Sanskrit j. The 
character ts'un is not found in transcription ; an homophonous letter is indicated by Jnlien as 
the equivalent of the Sanskrit Mian in Krakuchchhanda. But Hushka is written in Sanskrit 
with the cerebral sibilant, which has no connexion with the low aspirated palatal employed in 
Krakuchchhanda: finally, if keou represents ha in Julien’s method, it is, by characteristic 
exception, in the sole name Kanaka-muni. But the initial syllable of this name is actually 
uncertain; in Pali, confirmed by Asoka s inscription in Nepal, the form Konagamana is 
employed, thus explaining the use of the sound k eou = leu, ho Sanskrit, in the Chinese tran¬ 
scription, Xhis parallelism of two forms, Kanakamuni and Konagamana, seems to appear 
again between the classical form Sakyamuni (Bnddha) and the form CAKAMANO (BOYAO 
on Kanishka s coins. The normal transcription of I-tsun-keon would give I-chhan-ko, which^ 
is very wide of Hushka. 
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But the word Jc^eou does not here have a simple phonetic function; it combines with the 
following word cAeou, “to receive the two terms form a common phrase, with the sense of ore 
recipere, “ to receive orally ; ’’ and this phrase has its counterpart in the equally common phrase 
h^eou-cfieou, signifying ore tradere, “ to communicate orally” (see, for example, Diet. Coiwrour^s, v. 
i^heou). For examples of h’e'ju-cheou, “ to receive orally,” compare, for instance, Seu^ma Ts’iew, 
ch. XIV, 1® : “ seventy disciples received orally his indications ; ” and Fo-tson-t’ong-ki, 
ch. XLllL 98*: He received oi-ally the knowledge of Sanskrit.” 

As to the characters i-ts'an, if we give up the idea of finding a transcription in them, we 
are able to give them a positive meaning. The word i is a demonstrative pronoun; means 
** to preserve ; ” the first phmse would then be translated thus: King-lou received an envoy 
from the king of the Great Yue-tehi, he preserved, having received them orally, Buddhist 
texts.” We must in any case give up the idea of finding in the second phrase a prediction 
regarding the throne- We can translate word by word : dic{itur) itenim imtiUi{isf^e) quL tile 
homo estf “ When one speaks of the second founder, it is this man.” This indication justifies 
the insertion of the episode in the account of the Buddha in the Compendium of the Weh The 
Buddha is the first founder of the religion; King-lou, ^^ho introduced it into China, is the 
second. 

Another interpretation is also possible. If we join the word lone to the pi'eceding phrase, 
we must translate: recepii lihros bnddhicos die (ent^s) : iterum institit{it) qui, tile vir The 

reference in this case could not be to King-Ion : it must be to the personage named a little 
further back. the account, in fact, after having treated shortly of the Buddha and his coun¬ 
try, adds . ieon iem ehenn jenn minQ Cha~l\u^ “ etiam est sanctus vir nomine Cha-liu,” The 
name implies a Sanskrit form such as Sa-ryu, If we bear in mind that here we are not dealing 
with a scholarly transcription, the name at once suggests 'Sariputra, Pali Sariputto, Prakrit 
barivutto, whence for example, in Singhalese, i^eriyutt ( Spence Hardy always gives the name 
under this form). The important place given to this disciple, the title of dharmasendpatl^ 
“marshal of religion,” bestowed upon him, allow us to suppose that he has been designated as 
the second founder of the law. 1 his interpretation would have the advantage of accounting h>r 
the brief inserted phrase: ieou, etc., and of establishing, by its means even, a logical con¬ 

nexion between the short account of the Buddha, and the episode of King-Ion. Examined in 
this light, the account is even thrown into unexpected relief, and confirms the chronological 
conclusions here drawn from it. If the Buddhist works communicated to King-lou in 2 B. C. 
thus glorified Sariputra above other disciples, even so far as to place him at the side of the Buddha, 
we have ground to believe that these works emanated from the school of the Abhidharraa, whicll 
claimed to be from him. Kern {Bnd Ihisnms, II. S.Vd) observes that “ Sariputra had a vast repu¬ 
tation as the ideal type of the Abhidharniists.” The council of Kanishka seems to have 
marked the triumph of this school : Vasumitra, the president of the council, was one of the 
most celebrated Abhidharmists, and the five hundred arhats, who assembled there, were 
always designated as the authors of the great treatise on the Abhidharma : Abhidharma-maha- 
vibhasha-sastra. The exalted eulogy of Sariputra, recorded in the works communicated to Kinir- 
lou, and thence brought into Chinese history, would be the immediate result of the council 
assembled by Kanishka. 

A passage from the leon-iang-tsa-tcliou (Chap. 11. p. :I80), inserted in the Pai-hai (Bibl. 
nat., nouv. fonds 618^, \ ol. 9^ communicated by Chavannes, suggests, however, another interpre¬ 
tation. The work mentions the journey of Lao-tzeu into India, where he became the Buddha, 

'* J here are books of the discipline (kiai, vinaya) in nine myriads of sections; there are there 
“precisely the sutras of second institution of the Great Yue-tchi which the Han (Chinese) have 
received.’ The legend, so wide-spread, and recalled in this passage, which makes Lao-tzeu 
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reappear in India under the name of the Buddhn, allows us to class the Buddhist sfitraa as the 
insdtuiioyi of the Ciiinese philosopher, who hiid i^iven the Tao-ts kiwj as \\\s first xyistitution. 
The iterum institutor aud the altera institutw would refer to the Buddha himself considered as 
the metamorphose of Lao-tzea. 

The t’ien-tzeu (devaputra) of the Yue-tchi, 

(See page 421 above, and note 8 : 
original page 23, note 2.) 

The fien-tzeyi of the Yue-tchi is expressly dedguated in a carious notice of India, incorpo¬ 
rated in the Chinese version of the Dvadasa-vii arana'Sutra {phen-euX-iu-k'xnfj, ^Nanjio, 1374) ; 
the author of the translation, dated 392, was the sramana Kaludaka, a native of the western 
countries. The siitra, a very short one, enumerates the movements of the Buddha during the 
twelve years of preaching. The account with which it ends has apparently escaped attention^ 
fehongh its date and the information contained make it of interest ; a translation of the same is, 
tlicrefore, given here: — 

In len-feou-ti (Jamhudvlpa), there are 10 great kingdoui^^ 84,000 towns, 8 emjierors (fiono-vrann'), 
4 Sons ot Heaven (fien-tzeu). To the east there is tlie Soti of Heaven of tlie Tsia [the Kastern 
■* dVin, 317-420, contemporaries of the translator Kaludaka] ; the people there are very prosperon>. 
“ lo the south there is the Son of Heaven of the kmgdorri iLipn-trJirni (India) ; the countrv' pro- 
duces many renowned elephants. To the west there is the Son of Heaven 'Fa-t'sin {Homan 
’ empu**^*); the country produces gold, silver, precious ''tones in abunflance. To the north-west there 
“is the Sou of Heaven of the Yue~tcM : the country produces many good horses. 

“In the 84TH}<) town';, there are 6,400 kinds of laeu, 10,000 kinds of languages, oG luiudred- 
'■ifi rhou^and'^ of myriads of groups ( ? kiou-tsin), 6,4o() kinds of fish, 4,500 kinds of birds, 2,400 kin.d> 
‘*<>f ‘piadrupi'ds. 10,U00 kinds of trees, 8,000 kinds of plants, 740 various kinds of meclicinal plants^ 
•* 43 \arious kinds of perfumo, 121 kinds of gems, 7 kinds of perfect gems, 

fii tin* sea there are 2,500 kingdoms which live upon the five sorts of grain, 330 kiiig<lo]u- 
“which live u[)On fish and turtles. There are 5 kings; a king commands 500 touns. The 
first king has for name (king of the) kingdom of 8emh (SihhOla, Ceylon ? ). Tiiey only 

vvorshif) the Buddha there, and no h(*retk\il dnetrims. The second king has name Kia-lo ; the 
“Country prodtices the 7 gems. The third king lias name Pou-lo; the country produces 42 kinds 
“of perfumes and white glass (Uou-h), The fourth king has name Che-ye ; the country produces red 
‘^pej»i»cr (piment) and ordinary pepper. The fifth king ha" name Xa ngo ; the country produces the 
white pearl aTid gla^s {/inu-Ji) of seven colours. In tlm five gn‘eat kingdoms, the pecjple of the 
“ rowii" are for the must part black and small. The tlistauce hetv^een them is 650,000 //. After that, 
“ cln‘re is only tlie sea without inhabitants. One arrives at the precincts of the mountains of iron 
“at 140,000 It" (Japaue>e ed., XXIV. 8, 3^.) 

Ihe tradition wlfich divides Jambudvipa LM3tween four sovereigns, designated re>[>eotively ‘‘the 
master of men, '‘the master of elephants, ‘‘the master of treasures,” “the master of 
hoiscb, ’ (Hemu^at, notes, p. 82; introductiim to the 8i-yu-ki, by Tchang-houe, in 

d dicn, moin^s de HioHpn Thsau>j^ L, Ixxvi-Ixxv.ij^—i:< evidently akin to the system of the 
ocir Sous uf Heaven, 


{To he contin'i.^yL) 
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THE NIMBUS AND SIGNS OF DEIFICATION ON THE COINS OF THE 

INDO-SKYTHIAN KINGS. 

BY M. E, DKOUIN. 

{Translated from the Re one Numismatiquef IVme Ser., Tome V, 1901, pp. 154^166.') 

[The following paper appeared in the Re me ISumismatique, 1901, pp. 154-166; and as the 
subject is of considerable interest to Indian antiquarians, whilst the French journal may not be 
accessible to many of them, I have had the following translation made of Mons. Dronin’s valuable 
paper. — J. Burgess.] 

Much has been written on the subject oE the halo or nimbus which surrounds the heads of 
deities, kings, and certain personages on coins, vases, paintings and sculptures of the pagan period. 
We know the dvth^tov 7rpd(7a)7roi', ‘ face like the sun’s,’ of Euripides, Homer’s goddesses, 
dVtTTcXdfitrcTo ttoXX^, ‘ round whom all grace beamed.’ In Virgil, Pallas is nimbo effulgens, and she 
dissipates the darkness, dispiilit uinbras, by her brightness.^ The idea of radiance and light 
accompanying divinity is quite a natural one, oE which the representation is to be found in the earliest 
Egyptian antiquities. On Assyrian cylinders is seen the shining nimbus round the head and body of 
divine personages receiving the homage of worshippers. In an inscription of Assurbanipal (7th 
century B, C.) and in the magic texts, Ishtar is spoken of ‘ with the flaming aureole.’ In the 
Catacombs, the faces of the holy martyrs are likewise surrounded by a luminous circle which dis¬ 
tinguishes them among the other figures of tlie wall paintings. No doubt the nimbus in Christian 
iconography, like so many other institutions, customs, feasts, and religions ceremonies, was onlv 
borrowed from paganism. 

[155] Not only are divinities represented with the luminous aureole, or the circular nimbus : 
tlie Indo-Skythian kings claimed for themselves a celestial origin, and called themselves sons of 

heaven, Lke all the sovereigns of High Asia, — as the Sassanides later on, who were of divine race,_ 

minochefri min Yezdiln, Still later, the Greeks were imitated in this by the Roman emperors; 
they decreed to several of their kings the title of god, OEOS, and the Caesars, even in their lifetime, 
were din\ 

Little has been said of the nimbus in numismatics. I wish to offer some observations on the 
subject of this symbol as we meet it on the coins of the Indo-Skythian kings and of their 
successors in ancient India. 

We must remember that the Indo-Skythian dynasty is that of the Great Kushans or Ta Yite-clii. 
and succeeded the Makedoiiiau dynasty of Baktria and of North-Western India. About the year 
!?5 B, C. the Ta Yue-chi invaded the country to the south of the Paropamisos mountains (Hindu 
Knh) under Herraa3us : their chief Kui Tsio Kin (according to Chinese authors) had coins struck 
with the bust of Hermaeus under the name of Koziilo Koshana Kadphizes. Nothing special is on his 
coins, or on those of his successor Kadaphes, but on the beautiful gold pieces of Hvima Kadpisa 
or Kadphises II (OOHMO KAA^iCHC) the shoulders of the king are surrounded by luminous 
rays or flames, and his bust appears to issue from clouds, like the gods of Greece, who envelope 
themselves with clouds to descend upon the earth. All tiiese are the characteristics of deification or 
of apotheosis. 

With Kaiiishka, the first of the Turushka?, appeared the nimbus, but only on some pie es, round 
the head of the king : it is much more frequent on certain gold pieces [156] of Huvislika. Thi> 
sovereign is at once ornamented with the nimbus, flames and clouds. Wilson (Ariana A7itiqiia, 1841, 
pi. xiii) has given drawings of ten copper pieces of this king in ten attitudes. One of them represents 
him mounted on an elephant, liis head adorned with a radiated nimbus, and bis bust surrounded with 


^ low, 1550; Iliaii, XIV. 182; ^neid, II. 615. — J. B. 
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luminous rays; the reverse bears the figure of the god Lunas, MAO, on foot, with the nimbus and 
the aureole ; on other coins Huvishka is seated on a throne, cross-legged (the attitude called malidrd- 
jdsana). with a double luminous circle, or else seated with one leg hanging down (ynahdruja-Uld 
“royal relaxation'') and a double nimbus, three lobed and radiated, surrounding the head and 
the bust. The coinage of this sovereign presents a great variety of pieces, all interesting from an 
iconographic point of view. 

Vasndeva has simply the nimbus round his head, which is itself surmounted by a pointed tiara. 
This last type remains that of the Indo-Skythian Kushan kings, called Later Kushans, who reigned 
in India till about the year 300 to 319 A. D., when their place was taken by the dynasty of the 
^duptas, whose sovereigns (319 to 550) preserved the same divine symbol. 

The coins of Kanishka and of Huvishka, further, present on the reverse an infinite variety of 
designs, representing for the most part Greek or Iranian divinities, such as Selena, Helios, Meiro, 
Nana, Ardokhsho, Mao, &c, ; all have the head adorned with the nimbus. On several copper coins 
of Kanishka (British Museum and Wilson, pL xii) the god of wind, OAAO, is represented run¬ 
ning, iiis head with rays, and his whole body enveloped by several concentric circles. Later, on tlie 
coims of the successors, and on those of the Guptas, it is Siva or the Hindu goddess Lakahmi, who 
are represented with the same attribute. 

But the most important instance to notice on the reverses [157] of some coins of Kanishka 
is the representation of Buddha 'Sakyamuni with the legend BOAAO and BOYAO CAKAMA. The 
po=;tnres {dsana) are interesting to study.^ The holy per.sonage i.s facing, sometime^ standing, some- 
rimes seated. On a well-preserved gold stater, in the British Museum, Buddha is seated, his right 
Imnd on his breast, making the gesture of argument {i'itayhamudrd)^ his left hand liolding the bottle 
of ambrosia {am r it a) ; he is clothed in a mantle {uttardsahfja} which comes up to h;s nock and in 
a tunic {antaravdsaka) which descends to the feet. His head is surmounted by the ushitsha or 
cranial protuberance, cliaracteristic of Buddha, as well as by the it/ nd or excrescence between the eye¬ 
brows, which w'e do not see on the medal because or the smallness of the face. We know tliat the 
nshnisha and the iirnd are the marks of the bodhi, or sacred knowledge, winch belong to Buddha onl\, 
and whicli the otlier divinities liave not. 

The whole body is enveloped in a trilobate aureole (prahhdmandala) on the gold piece of the 
British Museum. On other examples (Wilson, Ar. Antiq. pi. xiii; Cunniiigliarn, yum. Chron. 
Vol. XIII. pi. viii), Buddha is represented standing, with a simj le nimbus round his head, without 
the aureole, and withbotli liauds joined upon his breast. This posture is called that of instructioTi,— 
(dharmarhakramtidrlTj the two hands seeming to turn the wheel of the law. 

The other posture, in wdiich the Buddha is also represented on the same coins of Kanishka, is 
’he [158] seated position, cross-legged, on a >ort of throne, his hands sometimes separate, sometimes 
joined on the breast. This seated attitude {mahdrdju^ana^ royal) lias different names according as 
»ho saint is seated on the lotus {'pad mas ana), on the diamond {vajra), or on the lion {siuiha) ; somc- 
rimes one of his legs hangs down {inahdruja~Uld)^ ns was seen above for Huvishka ; but we have no 
< xampie of it on the coins, nor have we the attribute of the lotus dower (emblem of divine birtli}^ 
whicli probably was only introduced later, like the other attributes {lakyJiana), which serve as 
distinctive marks of divinity. 

There is one important fact in Indian iconography, w^e might say, in the history of Buddhism, 
On Rono of the most ancient monuments of India, those that are supposed to be before the Christian 
*‘ra. such as those at Safichi, at Pharhut, the bas-reliefs of the caves of Orissa, the Asoka rail, 
>he inscriptions at Bbdh-Gaya, do we find an image representative of Buddha. Buddhism is 


^ For a description of Buddha’s costumes, see A. Fouoher, IconocraphU Touddhicue de Vinde, 8®, Paris, 19^)0. 

rp 66 ff. . r 
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ouly represented by symbols, such as the wheel (chakra)^ the trii&lay the sacred tree (6^At), the 
chcdtyay the stupay &c. On the rocks and pillars which have preserved the famous edicts of Aiidka 
(283-223 B. C.), and which, notably at Bhabra, contain details of the Buddhist propagation, there 
is found neither figure nor symbols. This then is a most interesting fact, in stating which it may 
be that numismatics comes to the help of history, and affords it, by illustration, a fixed date. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the representations, which the medals (or coins) of the Indo-Skythian 
kings, Kushan or Turushka, offer, is that these sovereigns were Buddhists as early as the first century 
B. C. The Chinese annals tell us, indeed, that in the year 2 B, C, [159] the king of the Yue-chi 
transmitted Buddhist books to a certain King-Hien sent from China. This king, whose name the 
historian does not mention — though he names his capital Pushkaravati (the Ilfv/ceXa of Ptolemy), — 
was very probably Kadphises I. His coins, it is true, bear only the image of Hercules (in imitation of 
the pieces of Hermaeus), without Buddhist symbols ; but the epithet dharmathida (constant in the reli¬ 
gious law) — essentially a Buddhist epithet, proves the adoption of the Buddhist worship. KadaphSs, 
successor to Kadphises I., has an analogous epithety sachadharmathiday a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
satyadharmasthitay constant in the true law.” Hvima Kadpisa seems to have been a Zoroastrian, 
for he has his hand extended over the fire altar, and is styled merely great king of kings, great 
prince, prince of the whole world” {mahdrdja sarvaloga isvara mahtsvara). The reign of Kanishka 
commences about the year 70 A. D. In spite of the presence on his coins of Greek and Iranian 
divinities, as mentioned above, and in spite of the title of mazdeen upon his coins, he is really, at 
least in the second part of his reign, a Buddhist sovereign ; he is celebrated in the history of the 
religion for his zeal and proselytism. 

After Kanishka, the iconographic representation of Buddha disappeared for some time (about 
two centuries) either because the faithful were afraid of idolatry, or, as M. Goblet d’Alviella^ says, 
that tliey objected to reproducing, with the appearances of life, the features of a being who had 
entered Nirvdna for ever. But when, in the second century, the Graeco-Buddhist art of the Gandhara 
school appeared, these scruples vanished under the influence of Greek art, and [160] the classical 
type of Buddha was created.^ Further, the nimbus and aureole combined, as seen on the coins of 
Kanishka, form a three-lobed figure, which became the type of the trilobate niche of ancient Indian 
architecture. 

Before the Tndo-Skythians, the Saka kings, who reigned in Arakhosia (Sakastene), in Kophen, 
and in the valley of the Indus, were very probably Buddhists, having adopted the Buddhist worship at 
the time of their arrival in these countries, when they were driven from Transoxiana by the Yue-chi 
Their coins are numerous, and, thanks to the presence of immigrant Greek artists in this part of 
Asia, they form a very beautiful series. But on them Buddhist forms and epithets are rarely met 
with. It is about 100 B. C. that King Mauas or Moa appears in monetary history, the founder of the 
Panjab branch of the Sakas : his coins and those of his successors embody Hindu types, such as the 
elephant, the Indian ox, river divinities, Poseidon indicating the conquest of the lower Indus and 
of the sea-coast. There, too, the king is seated in oriental fashion, and on some pieces of Spalahor^s 
and of Spalirises, the wheel, which recalls the wheel of the law (the Buddhist dharmachakra), with 
the legend dliraraika for dliarmikay ‘‘the faithful of the good law, sada-dliarma,^ — an expression 
essentially Buddhist, — which is also on the coins of Spalagadam^s and of Az^s of the same dynasty. 
Upon none of their coins do the Saka kings of the Indus put their busts; they are always represented 
on horseback, recalling their nomadic origin, and when the pieces are well preserved we distinguish in 
their figures the [161] Tartar type. The empire of the Sakas lasted till about the year 50 A. D., the 
time of its destruction by the Indo-Skythians. 


3 Qe que Vinde doit d la Grke, 8°, Paris, 1897, p. 56. 

* On this question, see the memoir of V. A. Smith in the J. A. S. Bengal^ 1889; A. Foncher, VArt bonddhiqus 
dans Vinde, Paris, 1895 ; J&tude «ttr rjeonographie honddhiqne de Vinde, Paris, 1900 ; A. Omnwedel, Buddhist Art in 
IndiOi Eng. trana. Lond. 1902. 
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Among the king.- of the Makedonian dynasty, Menander passes for having been converted to 
Buddhi-m about the year 110 B. C., by a Hindu doctor named Nagasena. His capital was Sagala 
near Labor. We have, for proof of this conversion, the testimony of Plutarch and the famous 
Sanskrit work, of which two versions have been left us in Pali under the name of Milindajtanko. 
‘‘tht* questions of Menander,” and several Chinese versions. 

Among the coins of this king, only one is known with the wheel of the law {dliarmachakra), 
which, as we have seen, is the symbol of Buddhism, and the legend dhramika, the meaning of which 
lias been explained above. The rest of the coinage represents Greek divinities onl\, principally Palin'^ 
with different attributes. AVe may, therefore, conclude that it was only at the eml of his reign that 
Menander was a convert or at least a protector of Buddhism, in consequence of his lutercourse witii 

Xcigaseua. 

.Vnother peculiarity, which has not yet been adduced, and which might .servo to sup]H>rt this 
cunversion, is the epithet of 2THPA2, which the same sovereign bears on a unique coin in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. Mr. Rapson proposed to see in this epithet, which is found later, on two 
cuius of Hermjeus. under the foraa 2THP022Y, the Greek transcription of the Sanskrit sthai'irasya, 
which has the moaning of “ religious apostle.’' This appellation would prove that the last Greek king 
of Baktriana, who was conquered by Kadphises, had been a j/artisan like Menander, or at least, 
a protector Buddhism,^ 

[162] Let us not leave this question of Buddhism in numismatica without mentioning a very 
(‘uriou^ coin, the importance of which ha^? not yet been pointed out : we speak of a bronze square piece 
struck by Agathokles, one of the first kings of Baktriana (about 100 B. C.), ^^^lich has no legend in 
(L’cek. It bears on one side the st«)pa or tumulus, with the legend Agathuhlaya in Kharoshthi 
characters, and on the other the sacred tree (^bddhi-druma) in a trellis {snehi)^ with an inscription in 
the same letters. This inscription has been read in different ways by P, Gardner, Cunningham, and 
IVI. Sylvaiii Le\i, but Dr. Biibler has given the true reading,'‘he who has a good renown,'’ 
a translation of the Greek dya^oKX^s. These two objects, the stdjja and the iof/Abtree, are essentially 
Biiddbi>t sMubols. They bad not hitherto been authenticated at so ancient a date. The square form 
(which uith that of the coin of Pantaleon, the predecessor of Agathokles, the mo&t ancient known, 
and which wa^ borrowed from the unstamped ingots of India), the legend in Kharoshthi on both sides 
of the piece, tho employment of Brahmi writing, and the two Buddhist emblems, show that these two 
sovereigns had already penetrated to Kabul, where Buddhism was flourishing, and these piecejs were 
destined to circulate. 

In the same way we find the religions epithets : [163] dhramika, on the coins of Heliokies, 
...Vrkhebios. vStraton 1.. Zoilos, Theophilos, Gondophares : and aprafihatachakra, “ invincible bv the 
wheel,” ou a of the satrap Rahjabala. which proves Buddhist influence. 

In ropro^pntjiig on these coins Greek or Iranian divinities, and later the Buddha with lumi¬ 
nous rays round hih body or his head, — Kanishka only tollowed the designs given by his Saka or 
hlakedonian predeee^soi’s. In fact, we see with rays round their heads — Artemis ou the reverses of 
Manes and Demetrios : Apollo on those of Apollodotos and Manes : Jupiter on the reverses of Aze», 
I'i Arkhebios, of Hennaios, of Heliokles and of Plato: Hercules on the reverse of Euthvdemos: 

5 See Cafalogxi'. of the Coins of the Indian Mvsmm, hj J. Charles Eod^ers, Part IV., Calcutta, 1896, p. 15. — 
Papson, J, R. J. »S., 1S97, p- 132. Mr. Rapson explains that the Greek word w'ould be the transcription of a Prakrit 
form, sthhasso lepresentin^ the Sanskrit g’enitive sthavirasya^ an epithet applied to a fervent Buddhist king’. 
M Boyer has taken up the question in the Jonrna- Ashtifine (June 1900, p. 530) in oonneotiou with the determina¬ 
tion of thp epoch of the reiorn of Kanishka. He remarks that the Sanskrit letter sih becomes tk in Prakrit, that the 
same San-^krit word siha^'lra is represented in the Prakrit of the Aaoka inscriptione by thaira, and in the inscrip¬ 
tion at Bharhut much later by f Ji'Va. Consequently, in admitting that the Greek V renders the syllable avi, which 
n not impossible, from the absence of V in Greek, the Greek legend 2THP022y would be a transcription, not of tho 
PiAkrit but of the Sanskrit sfhaviraBya, 
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the 8un>god on those of Plato, of Philoxenes, &c. All the Baktrian kings of course knew only 
Hellenic divinities ; they are the same as those of the coins of the Seleukides, except the type of Apollo 
on the Omphalos, which is, as we know, the figure adopted by all the Arsakides, and which is 
entirely wanting on thelndo-Baktriau coinage. In the first century A. D., Roman money penetrated 
into India, the bust of KadaphSs is proof of this, but the type of head with the aureole was already 
fixed on the Indo-Skythian coinage. 

The conclusion from the preceding is that the nimbus and the aureole, which surround the 
Greek and Iranian divinities on the coins of Kanishka, are of Hellenic origin : that the same applies 
to the frabhdtnandala of Buddha, since there exists no figured representation of this saint before 
Kanishka. 

There remains to be ascertained whether the title “ sons of the goJs/^ and the luminous 
emblems, that is to say, tlie apotheosis and the assimilation of the king to the divinity, have the 
same origin. 

[164] With the exception of the anonymous king known under the appellation of iSo/er megas, 
who belongs to the end of the GrcTCO-Baktriaii empire, and who is, perhaps, contemporaneous with the 
first Indo-Skythians, we do not find in the wfitile Baktrian series a single head with nimbus or rays. 
In the vast series of coins of the Seleukides, Antiokhos IV. Epiphanes (195-'164 B. C.) is the only 
one w'ho has the head surrounded with rays and the divine epithet of eE02 ; but this royal image 
was evidently unknown in the north of India, and notably by Hvima Kadpisa ; the last could not 
have borrowed the idea of the flaming aureole, which he was the first to figure on his coins; this, then, 
is a point which seems well proven. 

There remains the expression “ sons of the gods,'* peculiar to the Indo-Skythian kings. 

In Greek numismatics the idea of divinity applied to kings is found among the first Lagides, 
successors to the Pharaohs, who, from very ancient times, were sons of god (r« wes), and gods 
themselves {nuter) during their lifetime as after their death. On the coins struck by Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphos (284-247 B. C.), with the legend OEQN AAEA^>£2N {nuterti sonti, in the decree of 
Canopus), the Ptolemys are already deified. In the later Egyptian documents, for example in the 
decree of Rosetta, Ptolemy V, is “ born of the gods Phiiopator {jner atef priest of Alexander, 
born of the gods Soter, of the gods Adelphes, &c.” It is possible that this pretension to divinity 
has been borrowed from Egypt by the Seleukides. Seleukos I. Nikator (312-281 B. C.) indeed took 
the title of Tlieos in his formularies, but this epithet appears only under Antiokhos lY. Epiphanes 
(175-164) among the coins of his successors. Arsakes, the founder of the Parthian dynasty, on 
a coin of consecration, [166] struck by his son Tiridatos I. (264-211 B. C.) is already spoken of as 
GEOS in imitation of Seleukos, but this was a posthumous homage and a sort of diviuiaation. 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, besides, that Arsakes, first of all monarchs obtained the honours of 
apotheosis and W'as placed in the rank of the s>tars by a consecration in accordance with the rites of 
the country, asiris riius sui consecrations permistus est omnium primus.^ On the coins of Baktriana, 
the earliest mention of this divine epithet is found on two consecration coins, the one struck by 
Agathokles, the other by Antimakbos. in the name of Euthydemos 0EOY, and on the coins of 
Antimakhos himself, on which he takes the divine title. 

It is necessary to come down nearly two centuries to find again the same expression on the 
coins of GoudopharSs and of Arsakes Theos (about the year A. D.). It could not then serve as 
a type any more chan that of OE OTP on 02 whicli we find in the formulary of Agathokles with 
the signification of devapuira, sons of the gods/’ which forms the basis ot the Indo-Skythian titles. 

8 See my article Pws drachme arscidae inedite, in the Gazette KumismatLque, Bruxelles, 1C99. M. W. Wroth 
thinks that this coin in the name of Arsakes ©eo 5, could not have been struck till later, between 191 and 171 
B. C. (Jfton. Gkron., 1900, p. 192), The Latin expresson omnium •pr.mus seems to indicate, that, before Arsakes, no 
prince had the honours of apotheosis, this is an error of the Latin historian. 
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As Sir A. Cunningham, in 1873, was the first to infer, this Sanskrit title is no other than that of 
“ sons of heaven *’ adopted by the Tartar ])rinces of Upi)er Asia, —• Tien-Tzeii in Chinese, Tengrihvaiuy 
shf‘n-t/u among the Hiung-nu, and borne in India by the Yue-chiJ It is then really of Anaryan 
origin and is the expression of the high ancestral lineage which the Tartar sovereigns assumed. 
Further, having under their disposal a material and [168] artistic object like the Greek coin, tlieae 
.>niis of the gods found it quite natural to furnish themselves with the nimbus and the aureole, 
whicli wore the apjianagc of divinity, in order to give a form to the celestial essence from which they 
emanated. 

Thus we are enabled tt> explain by two influences — Hellenic and Anaryan — the luminous- 
emblems, niml)us, aureole, flames and clouds, which are the attributes of the Indo-Skythian kings. 

Summing up the result of the foregoing considerations : — 1st, the nimbus was unknown in the 
ancient artistic school of India, no figured representation of Buddha existing before the first century 
of our era ; 2nd, it is only about the year 70 A. D, that the figure of Buddha, with the luminous 
circle, ajipeared on the coins of Kani^lika : 3rd, the Indo-Skythian kings are themselves represented 
'Cl their coins with the nimbus, aureole, clouds or flames, to indicate their celestial origin; 4th, the 
idea ttf the royal nimbus vyas borruued from Hellenic divinities, but only in so far as it is a 
ninnife:5tation and icoiiogra}>]iical expression of a monarchical principle brought from L'pper Asia : 
hence the elouble origin uhich we have ‘stated. 


fUJMP.SKS OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 

BY AETHUR A. PERERA. 

(Continned from p. 342J 

(5) Custom and Belief. 

Quaim superstitions about every human action and object in nature are preserved among 
the imaginative peasantry and handed down in simple faith from sire to son. 

One will not start on a journey if he meets as he gets out a beggar, a Buddhist priest, 
a person carryiiif^ firewood or his implements of labour, or if a lizard chirps, a dog sneezes or 
flapa his ears ; nor will he turn back after once setting out, and if he has forgotten anything it 
is sent after him. That the object of his joarney may be prosperons he starts with the right 
foot foremost at an auspicious moment, generally at dawn when the cock crows ; his hopes 
are at their highest if he sees on the yvay a milch-cow, cattle, a pregnant woman, or one with 
a pitcher of water, flowers or fruits. For fear of goblins, lonely travellers avoid at dawn, noon and 
night junctions of roads, the shade of large trees, deserted places, river-banks and the sea¬ 
shore. Thieves do not set out when there is a halo round the moon (handa madala)^ as they 
will be arrested. 

The day's luck or ill-luck depend on what one sees the first thing in the morning; if anything 
uim&ual be done on a Monday, it will continue the whole week. 

It i> considered unlucky to lie down when the sun is setting; to sleep with the head towards the 
west or with the hand‘s between the thighs : to ela^p one’s hands across the head or to eat with the 
head resting on a hand : to >trike the plate with the fingers after taking a meal; to giv^e into another’s 
bands worthless things like chunnm or charcoal without keeping them on something ; and for a female 
to have hair on her person. But it is thought auspicious to eat facing eastwards, to gaze at the full 
moon and then at the face of a kind relative or a wealthy friend ; to have a girl as the eldest in the 
family; to have a cavity between the upper front teeth ; and, if a male, to have a hairy body. 


t See Journal Agiatique, Ayril, 1899. p. 309. 
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If a person yawns loudly, the crops of seven of his fields will be destroyed; if he bathes on 
a Tuesday it is bad for his sons, if on a Friday for himself; if he laughs immoderately he will soon have 
an occasion to cry ; if he allows another’s leg to be put over him he will be stunted in his growth ; 
if he passes under another’s arm, he will cause the latter to get a boil under the armpit which can be 
averted by his returning the same way; if he eats standing or tramples a jack-fruit with one foot only 
he will get elephantiasis ; if the second toe of a female be longer than the big one, she will master her 
husband ; if he gazes at the halo round the moon and finds its reflexion round his shadow {bambara 
chaydvd)^ his end is near; if the left eye of a male throbs, it portends grief, the right pleasure — of a 
female it is the reverse ; if the eyebrows of a woman meet, she will outlive her husband, if of a man 
he will be a widower; if a male eats burnt rice, he will grow his beard on one side only ; if the 
tongue frequently touches where a tooth has fallen, the new one will come at an angle ; if an upper 
tooth be extracted, it will cause blindness; if a child cuts its upper front teeth first, it portends evil 
to its parents, and if a grave be dug and then closed up to dig a second, or if a coffin be larger than 
a corpse, there will be another funeral in the family. 

A sneeze from the right nostril signifies that good is being spoken of the person, from the left 
ill; when an infant does so, a stauder-by says Ayibc^an^'* “ long life to you/’ A child whimpers in 
its sleep when angels come and tell it that its father is dead, because it has never seen him; but 
incredulously smiles when told its mother is dead, as she has given it milk a little while ago ; some 
attribute the cries to Buddha who frigliteiis the babe with the miseries of this world. 

Lightning strikes the graves of cruel men. Everyone’s future is stamped on his head. 
A person who dangles his legs when seated digs his mother's grave. As one with a hairy whorl 
(^suliya) on his back will meet with a watery death, he avoids the sea and rivers. Flowers on the 
nails signify illness, the itching sensation in one’s palm that he will get money, and a child's yawn, 
that it is capable of taking a larger quantity of food. One does not raise his forefinger when eating, 
as thereby he chides his handful of rice. It is bad to scrape the perspiration from one’s body, as 
extreme exhaustion will ensue, and the only cure is to drink the collected sweat. A string of corals 
shows by its decrease of colour that the wearer is ill. To prevent pimples and eruptions a chunk is 
rubbed on the skin when the face is washed. When a person gets a hiccough he holds up his breath 
and repeats seven times, “ Ihkayi mayi (Jdlu giyd ikkd kittyd matt dmr “ Hiccough and I went to 
Galle, he stayed back and I returned.’' If one has moles on his body, stones equal in number to 
them are tied to a piece of rag and tlirown where three roads meet ; the person that picks up the 
packet and unties it gets the moles and the other becomes free. 

A cloth is spread on a chair or table in a room of a patient suffering with small -pox or a kindred 
disease, and a lamp with seven wicks placed on it. Pork is not brought into the house, and the clothes 
of the patient are not removed by the dhobi till he is well. Cloth dyed in turmeric and margosa 
leaves are used in the room, and a cocoauut palm leaf is placed before the house as a taboo; a small¬ 
pox patient is sometimes kept only with tlie attendants {sdftuhdraijo) in a separate hut, and before he 
is bathed after bis recovery an infusion of margosa leaves is rubbed on his head and some protective 
verses recited ; when the disease has gone its round, a thank-offering to the Seven Ammas takes place. 

Dreams that prognosticate a good future are kept secret, but bad ones are published far and 
wide ; when these are dreamt, it is also advisable to go to a lime-tree early in the morning, repeat the 
dream and ask it to take to itself all the bad effects. If a person dreams of a dead relative, he gives 
food to a beggar the next morning. 

Every person has, in a more or less degroo, on certain days the e v^il mouth and the evil 
eye. To avoid the evil eye {eswaha) black pots with white chunam marks and hideous figures are 
placed before houses; children are marked between the eyes with a black streak, chanks are tied round 
the forehead of cattle, bunches of fruit are concealed with a covering made of palm-Ieares and festive 
procefieions are preceded by mummeries. No one ever takes his meal in the presence of a stranger as 
it will disagree with him, unless the looker-on is given a share of it. The number of (^dreu in a 
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family is never mentioned ; nor the beauty of another spoken of in his presence : if this be done, 
the one concerned spits out loud to counteract the evil. The ceremony of raising the bridal pair 
to the marriage platform is fraught rrith much ill to the relations who do so ; if a person takes up 
anv high office which he is not worthy to fill, evil will befall him, and serious consequences will 
follow should he read any ironically laudatory verses written by a person possessed of the evil mouth 
(Icaiavaha ); when anything clever or smart is said by anyone, the listener opens h.s mouth and closes 
it with his hand. These ill-effects are dispelled by various means : either a packet made of some sand 
trodden by an evU visitor is taken three times round the head and thrown into s, chatty of live-coals 
(aim hahala), or a receptacle containing the ashes of the upper part of a cocoanut shell, some burnt 
incense and a few clods of earth from the neighbouring gardens is buried in the compound. When 
the evi’l influence on a family, a village, or on .an occupation as fishing or agriculture, is great, 
a ceremony called Garft Yakuma is performed by men of the Oli caste ; a platform is erected on 
a field or by the sea-shore, and on it tlie dancers, sometimes naked, but generally dressed in hideous 
garments, go through a series of antics from ereiiing to mom. 

The principle of life (lealdva) that is in man rises with llie new moon and traA'ela every month 
from the left foot to the head and down again on the right side ; its movement is reversed in a 
woman where it goes up the right side and comes down the left; it resides every day in a particular 
place, an injury to which causes death. The course it takes is the hig toe, sole of the foot, calf, knee¬ 
cap, yoni or lingamy stomach, pap, armpit, neck, throat, lip, cheek, eye, part of tlie head and down 
the other part of the head, eye, cheek, &c, 

Death comes from diSerent directions on different days : from the north on Sunday, north-west 
on Monday, west on Tuesday, south-west on Wednesday, south on Thursday, south-east on Friday, 
soutb-west on Saturday, and east on Sunday. 

The south-east is known as the ‘‘fire Quarter” {gini Icona) and no bouses are built abutting 
on that side for fear of their destruction by tire. 


The presence of bats (icaido) in a bouse indicate that it will be deserted. Medicinal virtues are 
ascribed to the ffesh of monkeys {candaro). The slender loris’ (jinaJiapiduvd) face denotes ill-luck, 
and its ere-balls are used for a love-potion. The lioii^s {sinhayd) fat corrodes any A’essel except one of 
e:oM ; it^ roar makes one deaf, and it does so three times;— one when it starts, the second on its 
way, and the last as it jumps on the victim ; it kills elephants to eat their brains. 

A cheetah Qzottiyd) is the avatar of the small-pox deity ; it likes the warmth of a blaze and 
comes near the farmer’s (gamardht) watch-hut in the field, calls him by name and devours him ; it 
also frequents where peacocks abound ; it does not eat the victim that falls with the right side upper¬ 
most : small-pox patients are carried away by this animal who is attracted to them by their offensive 
smell; when it gets a sore mouth by^ eating the wild herb, mimanadanda^ it swallows lumps of clay to 
aiiay its hunger: the skin and claws are used as amulets; the tigress lias no connexion with her 
mate after once giving birth to her young owing to the severe travail. A cat (halald) becomes 
excited by eating the root of the Acalypha indica (kuppa laeniya) and it^^ bite makes one lean; its 
caterwauling is unlucky. 

The grey mnngo<'»^c (nvigntiyd) bites a plant that has not been identified (visa-kumbhd) before 
ami after its tight with a cobra as an antidote; when it finds it difficult to combat with a snake, it 
retires to the jungle and brings on its back the king of the tribe, a white animal, who easily destroys 
the victim. A jackabs horn (narianga) is very rare, and it gives everything that its possessor 
wishes for ; when buried under a threshing floor it gives a hundred-fold. If a dog (balld) yelps or 
tcratcbes away the earth, it presages illness or death ; if it walks on the roof, a house is deserted; and 
it it sleeps under one’s bed, it is a sign of the occupant’s speedy death. A bear {valalid) throws sand 
on the eyes of its victim before pouncing on him, and it does not attack persons carrying a piece of 
the rock-bine (gahpahura). When a mouse {rniyyd) bites one, the wound is bnrnt with a piece oL 
gold ; it boasts after drinking toddy that it can break up the cat into seven pieces. The porcupine 
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(ittSvd) shoots its quills to a distance to keep off its antagonists* The hare {hdvd) gives birth to its 
young on full-moon days, one of whom has a moon on its forehead, and dies the first day it sees that 
planet or invariably becomes a prey to the rat^snake. 

When a tooth falls out, its owner throws it on to the roof saying, “ leno lend me data aran 
honda he huhi daiah diyo,'' " squirrel, dear squirrel, take this tooth and give me a dainty tooth.” 
Goblins are afraid of cattle (harak) with crumpled horns; a stick of the Lea stapldyd{burxdld) is not 
used to drive them as it makes them lean ; and bezoar stones {g6r6c}iand) found in them are given for 
small-pox. Wild buffaloes (mi harah) are subject to charms. The deer’s (inuvd) musk prolongs 
a dying man’s life. 

An elephant (aliyd) shakes a palm-leaf before eating it, as blood-suckers may be larking there to 
go up its trunk; a dead animal is never found, for when death approaches, elephants go to a certain 
secluded spot and lay themselves down to breathe their last. The pengolin (kahellevd) is turned out 
of his home by the porcupine; and a person forcibly ejected from his house by another is compared 
to it. The mythical unicorn {hangavend) has a horn on its forehead with which it pierces the rocks 
that intercept its path. 

If a crow {Jcdkkd) caws near one’s house in the morning, it forebodes sickness or death, at noon 
pleasure or the arrival of a friend, and in the evening much profit; if it drops its dung on the head, 
shoulders, or on the back of a person, it signifies great happiness, but on the knees or instep 
a speedy death; crows are divided into two castes which do not mate : the hooded or goigama crows, 
and the jungle or hard crows ; they faint three times at night through hunger, and their insatiate 
appetite can only be appeased by making them swallow rags dipped in ghee ; they hatch their eggs 
in time to take their young to the Beiodla festivals in August, and as no one eats their flesh they 
sorrowfully cry, “ hdthd'^ or ‘‘ kdkka eat everybody); a crow never dies a natural death and once 
in a hundred years a feather drops. 

Dark-plumaged birds like the owl (bassd), the magpie robin (^polhichchd), and the black-bird 
{kavudu-panikkiyd) are considered ominous, and they are chased away from the vicinity of houses; 
the cry of the night-heron (kanakohd) as it flies over a house presages illness, and that of the devil- 
bird (^uldmd) immediate death, to an inmate. If pigeons (^payeyyo) leave a house it is a sign of 
impending misfortune, and if a spotted dove (^aliikoheyyd) flies through one, it is temporarily 
abandoned. The presence of house sparrows {ge kuruUd) in a house indicate that male-children will 
be born ; the cries of the cuckoo (kohd) at night portend dry weather ; the arrival of the pitta 
{avichchiyd) presages rain ; and the eggs of the plover (kerald), if eaten, produce watchfulness. 

Parrots (girav) are proverbially ungrateful, the snn-bird (suftikkd) boasts after a copious draught 
of toddy that he can overturn Maha Meru with its tiny beak; the great desire and difficulty of the 
horn-bill {kendettd) to drink water is retribution for its refusal to give a supply of it to a thirsty 
person in its last existence; the common babbler {baitichchd or dernalichchd) hops, as he once was 
a fettered prisoner ; the male red-tailed fly-catcher (^ginihord) was a fire-thief, and its white-tailed 
mate {redi-hord) a clothes-robber. Thunder bursts open the eggs of the peacocks (nioneru), and 
hence their love for rain : they dance in the morning to pay obeisance to the sun-god, and as girls 
will not get suitors are not domesticated, A white cock brings luck and prevents a garden from 
being destroyed by black beetles ; when a ben has hatched, the shells are not thrown away but 
threaded together and kept in the loft over the fire-place till the chicks can take care of themselves ; 
the Ceylon jungle fowls {ivelikakuld) become blind by eating the seeds of a species of strobilanthes; 
when they may be knocked down with a stick. 

A crocodile {kimhuld) makes lumps of clay to while away the time, and as it carries away its 
prey it plays at ball with it; when its mouth is open the eyes get shut. The flesh of the Varanus 
dracaena {talagoya) is nutritious and never disagrees. The Eydrosaurus salvator (kaiaragoyd) ig 
made use of to make a deadly and leprosy-begetting poison, which is injected inta the veins of the 
betel-leaf and given to an enemy to chew : three of the reptiles are tied to a hearth-stone {liggala), 
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lacing each other, witli a fourth suspended over them, and as they get heated they throw their poison 
into a pot placed to receive it, A lizard (Jiutid) c'aii tell the future, and so the direction of its chirp 
ii observed : from the east, it denotes pleasant news ; south, sickness or death ; north, profit; and 
west, the arrival of a friend ; and if this little saurian or the deadly skink {hihanald) falls on the 
nglit side of a person, he will gain riches : on the left, great evil will ensue. The blood-sucker 
ikatuAsd) means by the upward inotiou of its head that girls be unearthed, and by the downward 
that boys, its inveterate enemies, be buried. The chameleon (yalc-lcatussd) is the incarnation of 
Avonien wlio have died in parturition. Marine turtles {heshevo) are held sacred and not killed. The 
crv of frogs {genibo) is a sign that rain is impending; their urine is poisonous ; if a frog that infests a 
house be removed to any geeat distance it will come i>aok— a mark may be made on it to test the trutli; 
a person is made lean by the Fohjpedadus macnlatus (^ijas gemadiyd or e/agemhd) jumping on him. 

A python (pirtiburd) swallows a whole deer and theti goes between the trunks of two trees growing 
near each other to crush the bones of its prey. Cobras (nai/t) are held sacred and never killed ; 
>ome have the wishing gem (ndga tnd7nkka]/a) in their throats which they keep out to entice insects, 
;md if this be taken from them they kill themselves ; they frequent sandal-wofnl trees, are fond of the 
•>vveet-smeiiing dowers of the wild ]'iue, and are attracted by music : their bite is fatal on Sundays, 
and to keeji them off, the snake-charmers carry the root ul the Martynia dimidra (ndgadarand). Of 
the seven varieties of Ceylon vipers {polanijH)^ the bite of the nidi polannd causes a deep sleep and 
that of the le polanga discharges of blood ; the female viper expires wlien its skin is distended with 
oifspriug and the young make their e-cape out of the decomposed body. The green whip-suake 
(eltetiilld) attacks the eyes of those ^vho approach it, and the shadow of the brown whip-snake 
(A-makes one lame and paralytic ; a rat-snake {gerandiyd} seldom bites, but if it does, 
it 13 fatal to trample cow^-dung. The Tropidonotus stoliclnm {ahdrakuhlcd) lives in groups of 
seven, and w'hen one is killed the others come in search of it ; and the Dips as forstenii {mdpild) 
reaches its victim on the floor by several of them linking together and hanging from the roof. The 
legendary kobo snake loses a joint of its tail every time it expends its poison, till one is left, when 
it gets wings and a head like that of a toad; with the last bite the victim and itself both die, 
A siiake-ductf>r generally finds out what kind of reptile had bitten a person by a queer method: if the 
informer touches his breast with the right hand, it is a viper ; if the head, a vidpild’^ if the stomach, 
a frog ; if the right shoulder with the left hand, a Ennyarits aerub'ua {karawaht) ; if he be excited, 
it is a skink; and if the messenger he a weeping female carrying a child, it is a cobra. 

Worms {payvtvo) attack flowers in November, and are subject to charms ; retribution follows 
on one ruthlessly destroying the clay nest of a mason-wa^p ikumhaW) ; winged termites (werw), which 
issue in swarms in the rainy season, prognosticate a good supply of fish : spiders (ynakimo) are former 
fishermen who are continuing their old vocation ; snails {gidubyllb) used to bpit at others, and the 
Mantis rcli'jiosa (darakyitiyd) was guilty of robbing firewood ; bugs infest a house when misfortune 
is jm^>eading; leeches {Jcadello) are engaged in measuring the ground, and crickets (j^ehetjyb) 
stridulate till they burst. It is lucky to have ants carrying their eggs about a house, but if middle- 
aized black ants (yei'i) do so, the head of the house will die within a short interval ; when a person is 
in a bad temper, it is sarcastically said that a red ant {diudyd) has broken wind on him ; the 
kanvjeyd-, a small red myriapod, causes death by entering the ear. Every new-born child has a louse 
on its head, which is never killed, but thrown away or put on to another’s head. As the finger is 
taken round a himnrd, a burrowing insect, it dances to the couplet Biin lira, biin urd; tot 
naidpiya wdi natannan ” (bimurd himurd^ you better dauce and I too shall do so). 

The presence of fire-flies {kandi}iediriyd) in a house indicate that it will be brokea into or 
deserted : it they alight on a person, a private loss will ensue, and whatever be wished for, as they are 
picked up, will be obtained ; they had formerly refused to give a light to one in wont of it; their 
b;te requires ‘‘the mud of the sea and the stars of the sky ” to eilect a cure — an occult way of 
cxpyos&ing sad aud the gum of the eye. Butterflies (samanalayoy go on a pilgrimage from Noveiab^ 
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to February to Adam’s Peak, against which they dash themselves and die. Centipedes (jpatteyo^ run away 
when their name is mentioned and kill themselves when surrounded by a fire ; they are as much affected 
as the person they bite. The black beetle {huruminiyd) is a departed spirit sent by Yam a, king of the 
dead, to find out how many there are in a family ; if it comes down on three taps from an ikle broom, 
its intentions are evil; it is either killed or wrapped in a piece of white cloth and kept in a corner. 

If one approaches the mythical damha tree without a charm, he is killed by evil spirits; a twig 
of the unknown halunika floats against the current and cuts in two the strongest metal, and the 
fabulous kapruka gives everything one wishes for. Bo-trees are sacred to Buddha and never cut 
down ; the maryosa (Icoliomba) is consecrated to Fattini and her seven attendants ; and the fruits of 
the Sterculia foetida {telamhu) are never eaten, as this tree is haunted by Navaratna Wfldli, the 
patroness of the Rodiya caste, A nut of the cocoanut-tree never falls on one except he has incurred 
divine displeasure; it is lucky to possess a double cocoanut-tree, but bad for one’s male children to 
have a king cocoanut-tree near a house, and when a child is born or a person dies, a cocoanut blossom 
is hung over to keep away the devils. 

The flowering of the Corypha umbraculifera (tala) is inauspicious to a village,and to remove the 
evil influence a gardyakuma is performed. In drawing toddy from the Caryota urens {kitul\ a knife 
which has already been used is preferred to another. One who plants an areca-tree becomes subject 
to nervousness, and the w^oman who chews with betel the slice containing the scar becomes a widow. 
Before a betel is chewed its apex and sometimes the ribs are removed, either as poison may hare been 
injected, or as a cobra brought this leaf from the lower world with the stalk in its mouth; the petiole 
also is broken off, as it is beneath one’s dignity to eat it. 

There are rites and ceremonies before ploughing and sowing rice ; for making a threshing-floor ; 
before the threshing takes place ; after the first crop of corn is threshed ; after the paddy is collected 
and at the measuring of the grain. In a field things are given strange names; no sad news is told, 
and a shade over the head is not permitted. When the daily supply of rice is being given out, if the 
winnowing fan {kulla) or the measure (hunduva) drops, it denotes that extra mouths will have to be 
fed ; and if a person talks while the grain is put into the pot it will not swell. Paddy is not pounded 
in a house where one has died, as the spirit is attracted by the noise. Twilight seen on the tops of 
trees is the light by which the female elf BdksJii dries her paddy. 

A bite of the Ifahenaria maerostachya (^nagd meni ali^ inflames one’s passion ; the Triclios- 
anthes cucuynerina (dioyiynelld) and the Zelienaria uynbellata (kekiri) are rendered bitter if named 
before eating ; the Alocasia yams {haharald) give a rasping sensation in the throat whenever it is 
mentioned within the eater’s hearing ; if a married female eats a plantain which is attached to 
another, she will get twins; when one is hurt by a nettle, Cassia leaves (tora) are rubbed on the 
injured place with the words “ tora kola visa nota kahaynhiliydva visa eta"" (Cassia leaves are sting¬ 
less, but prickly is the nettle) ; and to get a good crop yams are planted in the afternoon and fruit- 
bearing trees in the forenoon. The Cassia grows on a fertile soil, and where the Maxitixia tetrandra 
{^diya tally a) and the Terminalia tomentosa (kumhuk) flourish, a copious supply of water can be 
obtained ; persons taken for execution were formerly decorated with the hibiscus (wadamal), and 
flowers of different colours are used for devil ceremonies. 

It is auspicious to have growing near houses the iron-wood (n^,the Mimusops hexandra (palu), 
the Mimusops elengi (munamal), champak {sapii)^ the pomegranate {delum), the margosa, the areca, 
the cocoanut, the palmyrah {t alg ah a) ^ the jack (/ieyaH), the shoeflower, the Wrightia zeylanica (idda), 
the nutmeg {sddikkd), and the Vitis vinifera (midi). But the following are unlucky : the cotton tree 
(imbul), the Myristica liorsficldia (rikk), the mango {amha)y the Aegle marmelos (beli), the Cassia 
fistula {ehela), the tamarind (siyambald), the satinwood {burnta\ the Acacia catechu {rat kihiri)^ 
the Murraya exotica {etteriya) and the soapberry plant {penela),^^ 

(To he continued.) 


w I am largely indebted for the information about plants to J. R, A, S. (Ceylon), 1^1, Tol. XII. No. 42, p. 135, 
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Geibel. 


SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 

Translated from German Poets. 

BY PKOFESSOB C. CAFPELLER, Ph.R., JENA. 

(Continued^ from p, 409.) 

Transitoriness. 

69 

Siehe, hassen, wir streiten, es trennt Tins Neigung und Meinung; 

Aber es bleichefc indess dir sicb die Locke wie mir, ^ 

Schiller. 

%5iT: ^rrnr%: II 

sad^ yidvishyahe pasya vagbhis cha vivadavahe \ 
jtryanti chobhayolj k^sah kalahe yartamanayoh If 

ro 

’S ist nicbt allein der Wangen Praclit, die mifc den Jahren flieht, 

Neill, das ists was micla traurig macht, dass aucb das Herz verbluht. 

mr ^ II 

na sochami tatha ganclau nasyaclichhrikau sanaih sanaih ( 
yatha hridayam antahstham mlilnara gldiiam jadikritam || 

71 

IVas vergangen, kehrt nicht wieder ; 

Aber ging es leucbfcend nieder, 

Leuchtets lange noch zuriick. 

^TIcT JTrf I 

II 

yad vinasapathaih yataiii gatam tad anirrittaye | 

Tartate tu chirarh drishtav astani eti yad ujjvalam {[ 

*72 

as gkinzt, ist fur den Augenblick geboren : 

Das Echte bleibt der Nacliwelt unverloren. 

yach ohhobbi tat k^bancnaiva jay ate chantareti cha I 
aiitah^aram tu yaj jatjam kalpante ’pi na nasyati || 

73 

Was da von der Minute ausgeschlagen, 

Bringt keine Ewigkeit zuruck. 


K. Forster. 


Goethe. 


^ rTRRqrr^^ STf^Urf^ SfUf^tT || 

anitam yan muhurtena pratyukhvatam tvaya cha yat | 
na tat kalpasahasreshu pratilabdhasi kaxhichit \\ 

Cf if, Bh. XII. 3814. 


Schiller. 
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Youth and Age, 

74 

In den Ocean schifft mit tausend Masten der Jiingling ; 

Still, anf gerettetem Boot, treibt in den Hafen der Greis. schiller, 

qi%: ^ I 

potaih pavanaviksbiptaih samudrarii plavate yuva | 
bhahga?asishtaya vriddhas tiram ichchhati naukaya 11 

75 

Wie gross war diese Welt gestaltet, 

So lang die Knospe sie noch barg ; 

Wie wenig, ach, hat sich entfaltet, 

Dies wenige wie klein nnd karg 1 Schiller, 

pallavena pinaddham yat purasit sumahakriti I 
tasyaivalpakam udbhinnam krichchhrach chapi tad alpakam |1 

76 

Weil sie za leichtlich glaubt, irrt muntre Jngend oft ; 

Das Alter qualt sich gern, weil es zn wenig hofft. 

II 

visrambhatiprasaiigena bhrantim gachcbhati yaiivanam \ 
asatantuvisirnatvaj jara duhkhena pidyate I1 

77 ' 

Priih in bliihender Jugendlern, o Jiingling, 

Lebensgliick. Sie entfliehn, die holden^Jahre ! 

Wie die Welle die Welle, treibt die eine 
Stunde die andre. 

Keine kehret zuriick, bis einst dein Haupthaar 
Schneeweiss gliinzet, der Pnrpnr deiner Lippen 
1st eutwichen, nur eine Schonheit blieb dir, 

Maunliche Tugend. 

^ wrpff snr^- 

%STr II 

putra drag yauvanastbo bhaja sukhajananam dharmamargarh prayatnad 
abdbav urmir yathormim pranudati satataih re muhurto mnhurtam | 
yach chatitam yyatitam vikritim alalitaih yavad abhygti kayah 
kSsa jiryanti sushyaty adharakisalayarh sishyate puny am ^kam || 

C/. M. Blu V. 1249. 


Cronegk. 


Balde. 
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78 

Am Ende deiner Bahn ist gat Zufriedenheit : 

Doch wer am Anfang ist zufrieden, kommt nicht weit. 

I- I 

^1% 5 ^ ^ II 

nasti vai jivanasyante manastoshasamaih sukham I 
adau tu y6 ’sti saihtushto na sa duram gamishyati \\ 

Life and IDeath. 


Heilig sei dir der Tag ; dock sckiifcze das Leben nicht hoher, 

Als ein anderes Grut, denn alle Giiter sind triiglich. 

ITT5 5Tfy?ri^; I 
^ if II 

muhurto bahiimantavyo ma tu bhavaya jivanam | 
uttamam sarvayittanaih sarram vitfcaih hi bhanguram || 

80 

Des Todes riihrendes Bild steht 

Xicht als Schrecken dem Weisen and nicht als Ende dem Frommen. 
Jenen driingt es ins Leben zuriick uud lehret iha handeln, 

Diesem starkfc es, zura kiinftigen Heil, in Triibsal die Hoffnung ; 
Eeiden wird zum Leben der Tod. ^ 


Goethe. 


w sn’iirFrrrR'^^rrR^j’ 

RqlT TOT il 

murkhaclyishto m a nasi yidushah sajjate no karalo 
no bhavasyoparatir iva cha sraddadhanasya mrityuh | 
a pranantad itaram anisam karmane tejayitya 
prasyasyanyath yipadi niaranam kalpat6 jivanaya n 
81 


Goethe. 


Wenn die Bliitter fallen in des Jahres Kreise, 

Wenn znm Grabe wallen entnervte Greise, 

Da geliorcht die l^atur 

Rnhig nur 

Ihrem alien Gesetze, 

Da ist nichts was den Menscben entsetze. c. 

bCHIiiLER. 

TrTf WTW W I 

patanain mlanapattranam maranaih cha gataynsham | 
vihitam vidhinety etan na prajn^bhyo bhayamkaram {\ 

Cf, Bhdij* Pur, VII. 2, 49 j Subhdshitdrn, 176. 
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82 

Und so lang da das nicbt bast, 

Dieses Stirb und Werde, 

Bist du nur ein truber Gast 
Auf der dunkeln Erde. 

yavaj jnatam tvaya naitan maranat pratijivanam | 
bhumau timirabhutajam bbavasy andha ivatitbih It 

Fortune and Adversity. 


83 

O Menscbenberz, was ist dein Gluck? 
Ein unbewusst geborner, 

Und kaum gegrlisst, verlomer, 
Unwiederbolter Augenblick, 







sakhe bridaya pricbclihami kimbbutam sukbam asti te | 
ajnatajatanirnasbtah svagatupagatah ksha^h l| 

84 

Willst du in die Feme scbweifen ? 

Sieh, das Gate liegt so nab ! 

Lerne nur das Gluck ergi’eifen, 

Und das Gliick ist immer da. 


^r: ^ II 

alaih durapravasena hastaprapye bite sati | 
srih kesesbu gralntavya srls cba sarauihitu sada ll 

85 

Alles in der Welt lasst sicb ertragen, 

Nur nicbt eine Reibe von scbonen Tagen. 

^ ^ TtT?r II 

sarvajh kbalu manusbyena sabyam loke bravimy abam I 
na tu sabya vimegbanam sudinanam parariipara tl 

86 

Ein jeder Wecbsel scbreckt den Gliicklicben ; 

Wo kein Gewinn zu boffen, droht Verlust. 

MM ^^411 ^J!T ^?tf^ I 

^ II 

viparyayena sarvena bbitim yati Bukbi janah I 
vriddbir yatra na labhy^ta kshaya ^vavasishyate I 


Goethe. 


Lenau. 


Goethe, 


Goethe, 


Schiller. 
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87 

Zeigt sich der Gliickliche mir, ich vergesse die Gotter des Himmels ; 

Aber sie steben vor mir, wenn ich den Leidenden seh, Schiller. 

Bukhinam yadi pasjami vismarami divaukasali l 

te piuo sthitah sakshad viksliamanasja duhkhinam |1 

Pate. 

88 

Musst Bicht widerstehn dem Schicksal 
Aber musst es auch nicht fliehen : 

Wirst du ihm entgegengehen, 

AVirda dicb freundlich nach sicb ziehen. Goeths. 

pratikaro vidher nasti na chapy asti palayanam | 
auukulataram daivarh kshamaya pratigrihnatah \\ 

89 

Kannst dem Scbicksal widerstehn, 

Aber manchmal giebt es Schliige; 

Wills nicht ans dem Wege gehn, 

Ei so geh du aus dem Wege. Goethe. 

cfFT i 

rrrJT^’^ 11 

daivam tata pratikurvaihs tadanani sahishyas^ I 
pratikulasya daivasya niargo deyo manasvina || 

90 

Es fiirchte die Gotter 
Das Menschengeschlecht I 
Sie halten die Herrschaft 
In ewigen Handen, 

Und konnen sie brauchen 
Wies ihnen gefallt, 

Der fiirchte siedoppelt, 

Den je sie erheben ! Goethr* 

flRTT 5 ^ ^ 2T: I 

II 

satatam amaramanyor udrijantam manushya 
dvir api tu sa bibhiyad uchchasaihstho naro yah I 
achalam uchitahastair isvaratvam dadhana 
yad abhiruchitam esham sadhayauty eva devah || 
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91 

Hit den Gottem 
Soil sich nicbt messen 
Irgend ein Mensch. 

Hebt er sich. aufwarts und berahrt 
Mit dem Scbeitel die Sternei 
Nirgends baften dann 
Die unsicberen Sohlen, 

Und mit ibm spielen 
"Wolken und Winde. 


^ ^ ^ ^ 

rTRSRT: I 

5ff^f ti 

na khalu na khaiu spardha karya suraih saha jantuna 
nabbasi tulayanu atmanam chefc sprisaky api tarakah \ 
kvachana dial an any asajjante na padatalany ato 
jaladapavanah kridam kurvanty anena nirargalam U 


Quilt. 

92 

Das Leben ist der Giiter bochstes nicbt; 

Der Uebel grosstes aber ist die Scbuld, 

ff JF^cT I 

jivanain ko hi manyeta dhananaih dhanam uttamam | 
kashtandm tu mahakashtam agham viddbi svayaihkritam i| 


Goethe. 


Schiller. 


93 

Wer nie sein Brot mit Tbranen ass^ 

Wer nie die kummervollen Nacbte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt eucb nicbt, ihr himmliscben Macbte. 


Ibr f iihrt ins Leben uns hinein 

Und lasst den Armen scbuldig werden; 

Dann iiberlasst ihr ibn der Pein, 

Denn alle Scbuld racht sich auf Erden. GOETai. 

% ^rnuTsf ^rrf^ 




yo nasannam kadachin nayanajalagalo napi duhsarvarisbu 
bhrashtasvapno mumocha svasayanam amara no sa janati yushman | 
ye nitva jivalokam tadanu bahuvidham karayitvagbam ante 
kruranam yatananam upanayatba vasam martyakitarh yarakam || 
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94 

Das eben ist der Finch der bosen That, 

Dass sie fortzeugend immer Boses muss gebaren, Schiller. 

etaih mahattamam manye dosham duahtasya kamanah I 
samropayad ivatinanam prasute yad aghantaram || 

95 

Es freufc sick die Gottheit der renigen Sunder : 

XJnsterbliche heben verlorene Kinder 

Mit feurigen Armen zum Himmel empor. Goethe. 

?^^T%S5cTrT*^ 1 

f^TTrfn? ^ sr^^r- 

II 

agaskrito dandasatarhanasja 
tushyaiiti d^vas charato ’nutapam | 
vimuktadosharii cha divaih prasannas 
tejasvibhir bahubhir udvahanti it 

Cf. Manu XI. 230. 

(To he continued.) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
by chaeles partridge, m.a. 

(Continued from p. 275.) 


Duren ; s. v. Durian, 255, ii. 

Durga ; 8. v. Factory, 264, i, v. Pagoda, 498, 
ii, 499, ii, see 500, i, footnote, 3 times ; aun. 
1609: s. V. Nuggurcote, 483, i. 

Durga; s. Comorin, Cape, 184, i, s. i\ Doorga 
pooja, 250, ii, s, v. Mysore, 467^ i, 5. v. Pagoda, 

499, ii. 

]>nrgah ; r. 255, i ; ann, 1828 : s. v. 255, ii. 
Durga-puja j ann. 1869 : s. v, Tazeea, 688, i, 
twice. 

J>nrga-puja; s, v, Doorga pooja, 250, ii, s, v, 
Dussera, 256, ii, 

Durgaw ; ann. 1782 : s. v, Dnrgab, 255, ii. 
Dnrbmsallah ; ann. 1826: s, v, Dhurmsalla, 
244, i. 

U arl; s. v. Durian, 255, ii. 


Durian ; 5.27.255, ii, twice, 793.ii; ann, 1766-71 
s, v. Soursop, 858, i; ann. 1878 : s. v. 256, ii 
ann. 1885 : s. v, 793, ii. 

Durianes j ann. 1563 : s, i\ Durian, 256, i. 
Duriano; s. v. Durian, 255, ii. 

Darianum ; ann. 1440: s, i\ Durian, 256, i. 
Durion : ann. 1552, 1553 (twice) and 1588 
8. V. Durian, 256, i. 

Durioon; ann. 1768-71: s. v. Soursop, 858, i. 
j Durio zibethinus ; s. v. Durian, 255, ii. 

Duriyan ; s v. Durian, 255, ii. 

I Durjun ; 8. v. 793, ii. 

Duroa; ann. 1608-10 : s. v. Datura, 231, ii. 
Durreer ; ann. 1781 : s. v. Doria, 251, i. 
Dursamand; ann. 1340: s. r. Oudh, 494, ii. 
Dursatnand; s. v. Doorsummund, 250, ii. 
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Dur Samun; aun. 1309 : s. v. Doorsummund, 
250, ii. 

DuruSamundur; ann. 1300: s.r. Doorsummund, 
250, ii. 

Durva ; s. v. Doob, 250, i. 

Durwaun ; s. v, 256, ii. 

Diirwauza-bund ; s. v* 793, ii. 

Duryoen; ann. 1598 and 1601 : s. r. Durian, 
256, i, 

Durzee; ann. 1883: s, i\ Tailor-bird, 676, i. 

Dus ; ann. 1292 : $, v. Umbrella, 725, ii, 3 times. 

Dusaiid ; ann. 1792 : s, r, Pyke (b), 847, i. 

Dusharah ; ann. 1785 : s. v. Dussera, 257, i. 

Dusrah ; aun. 1799 : s. v. Dussera, 257, i, 

Dusharah ; aun. 1812 : r. Dussera, 257, i. 

Dnssera ; s. v, 256, ii, s. y. Doorga pooja, 250, 
ii ; ann.- 1820 : j. r. De^Yally, 238, ii j ann. 
1825: s- i\ Pindarry, 539, i. 

Du>tick; ann. 1682: s. r. Choky, 158, ii; aun. 
1748: s, i\ Du&tiick, 257, ii; ann. 1762: s. i\ 
Writer, 742, ii ; ann. 1709 : e, v, Hosboh 
hookhum, 807, ii. 

Dnstoor; s. i\ i, 793, ii; aun. 1680 : 5. i\ 
793, ii, twice ; ann. 1780 and 1785: -s, r. 257. 
ii ; ann, 1809: s. i\ Desfcoor, 237, ii. 

Dustooree ; s, v. Custom, 221, ii ; ann. 1866 : 
s, i\ Dustoor, 257, ii. 

Dustoorie; ann. 1822 : s, i\ Sircar (b), 638, i. 

Dustoory ; s. v, Dustoor, 257, i, v, Sayer, 604, 
i; ann. 1680 : s, i\ Picar, 843, ii, s. i\ Podar, 
844, ii; aim. 1681 : s. i\ Dustoor, 793, ii; 
aim. 1824: s. Dustoor, 257, ii. 

Dustuck; r. 257, ii, twice, 793, ii; ann. 
1716 : s,v, 257, ii ; ann. 1759 : s. i\ Coiisu- 
mah, 190, ii ; ann. 1763 : v, 257, ii. 

Dutch Folly ; ann. 1856: s. i\ Lorcha, 398, i. 

Dutch Garden ; anu. 1683 : s, i\ Gardens, 278, ii. 

Dutch India ; s, r. Resident, 576, ii, s. v. West- 
Coast, 740, i. 

Duties ; ann. 1673 : s. r. Miissaul, 460, i. 

Dutra ; aim. 1690: s. v. Datura, 231, ii. 

Dutry; ann. 1673: s. v. Datura, 231, ii. 

Duttee ; ann. 1622 : s, v. Dhoty, 243, i. 

Duttie; ann. 1615 : r. i\ Lewchew, 392, ii. 

Duty ; ann, 1681 : s. Deuti, 790, i. 

Uuuetma; ann. 1559 : s, r. Tomaun, 7U7, ii. 

Duyung ; v. Dugong, 254, ii. 

Duyung ; s.i\ Dugong, 254, ii. 

Dvara ; s. e\ Doar, 248, ii, 

Dvaraka : s, v. Dwarka, 257, ii. 


Drara-Samndra ; r. Doorsummund, 250, ii. 
Dvarika ; s. v. Dwarka, 257, ii, twice. 

Dvipaj s. t\ Diu, 246, ii, s, v. Maldives, 417, ii. 
Dwaigir ; ann. 1343 : s. t\ Bandicoot, 44, i, twice, 
Dwangarbeider; s, v. Beriberi, 66, ii. 

Dwara Samndra; s, i\ Narsinga, 474, i, 5 . p* 
Sumatra, 657, i, 

Dwarka; s, v. 257, ii, s, i\ Jacquete, 339, ii, 
t>Yice ; ann. 1813 and 1841 (twice): s. r, 
Jacquete, 339, ii. 

Dwazdah-gani; aim. 1350 : s, i\ Bargany, 761, ii. 
Dwazda-kiinl ; s. v, Bargany, 761, ii, twice. 
Dwye; s-. Doai, 248, i, 

Dy ; ana. 1782 : s. Dave, 788. ii. 

Dyah ; aim. 1883: s. i\ Dave, 233, i. 

Dyak ; aim. 1868 : i\ Hubble-bubble, 326, i. 
Dybananguim ; ann, 1553 : s, v. Zirbad, 750, i. 
Dye-wuod; .v. i\ Brazil-wood, 86, i, 3 times. 

! Dyewood ; s, v. Brazil-wood, 86, i. 

I Dyo; aim. 1525 : s,i\ Gogolla, 293, ii. 
j Dysucksoys ; i\ Piece-goods, 536, i. 
i Dyvan-Khane : ann. 1367: s. r. Dewaun, 240, ii. 

E 

Eagle-wood; s. r. 258, i, 3 times and footnote, 
s. r. Aloes, 10, ii ; ann. 1516 and 1618 : 5. i\ 
Calambac, 110, ii ; ann. 1854 ; s, v. 258, ii. 
Eagre ; s, i\ Macareo, 402, ii. 

Early tea ; s. v, Chota-hazry, 162, i; anu. 1866 
and 1875: -5?, i\ Chota-bazry, 162, i. 

Earth-nut; ann. 1600 : s. i\ Sweet Potato, 673, ii. 
Earth-oil; s. i\ 258, ii ; anu. 1755 : s. v. 258, 
ii; ann, 1759 : s. v. Catechu, 133, ii; s, v. 
j Hurtaul, 328, i; anu. 1810 : s. i\ 258, ii. 

I Easterling ; ann. 1726 : v, Zirbad, 750, i. 

I East-Iudian ; s. r. Eurasian, 262, i. 
j East Indies ; ann. 1687 : s. i\ Achar, 3, i; ann. 

! 1688 ; t\ Ant, White, 23, i ; ann. 1768 : 

j 5 . V, Anaconda, 16, ii. 

Eat-rice ; s. Tiffin, 700, i. 

Eblis ; ann. 1300 : 5. v, Oojyne, 487, ii. 
Ebony-tree; s, r. Calamander Wood, 110, i, 
Ebramies ; ann. 1727 : s, v. Matt, 430, ii. 
Ecbarry ; ann. 1673: s: v. Maniid, 432, i. 

Ecberi : ann. 1610 : g, v. Xerahne, 743, ii. 

Ecka; s, v. 258, ii. 

Ecnephia; ann. 1613; s, v, Typhoon, 723, ii. 
Eden; s. V. Plantain, 541, i. 

Edirwarna Yedam ; ann 1727 : s. i\ Grunthiuti, 
304, i. 
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Edrisi; 5. t\ Diul-Sind, 792, i. 

Eed; s. v, 259, i, 794, i ; ann. 1860: 5, v* 
794, i. 

Eedgah; i\ 259, i, 5. v. Bimow, 100, i. 

Eed-Oali : ann. 1792: s, t\ Eedgah, 259, i, 
Eekbar; aim, 1663 : v, Taj, 860, i. 

Egg-plant ; s. V. Brinjaul, 8C, ii, 87, i. 

Egniure : ami. 1G93 : s, Purwanna, 5G4, i; 

aim. 1694 : s. v. Salaam, 592, i. 

Egoz ; aim. 1690 ; r. Coco, 176, ii. 

Egypt; 5. V. Arrack, 20, i, s. t\ A^hratee, 28, i, 

.V. r. Bheesty, 09, ii, .9, Bora, 80, i, s. v. 

Buffalo, 93, ii, s. r. Chick (b), 148, i, s. v, 
China, 153, i, see 175, ii, footnote, s, r. Cutiee, 
179, i, r. Copeck, 195, ii, b, v, Curry, 217, 
ii, see 224, ii, footnote, r. Delull, 235, ii, 
s. t’.Dewaun, 239,ii, r, Dufterdar, 254, i, s, v, 
Copura, 297, ii, see 305, i, footnote, s. v. 
Guinea worm, 307, ii, s. Hodgett, 320, i, 
s. i\ Misree, 434, ii, s. v. Moplah, 448, ii, ^ee 
452, i, footnote, 5. r. Ooplah, 488, i, .<?. 
Pataca, 517, ii, 6?, P.itecu, 518, ii, see 519 i, 
footnote, V, Peer, 524, ii, .<?, v, Sirri^. 
638. ii, r, Sissou, 039, i, Sugar, 054, i, 
655, i, V. Sultan. 656, i, v. Teak, 692. ii, 

B, L\ Turkew 73n^ i. .v. Typhoon, 722, i, 
r. 1\ ali, 739, i and ii, .s, v. ZeLn, 747, i, 

V, r. Dengue, 789, i, i’. r. Elephant, 795, i, 
796, i, twice, r, Fedea, 798, ii ; auu, 940 : 

5. V. Teak, 693, i : aim. 1250: r. Puivelain, 
54-!, ii ; aim. 1395: q. v. Tanga, 682, ii ; ami. 
1340 : V, Dawk. 232, i: .9. p. deetul, 349, ii, j 
5 , i\ Lack, 382, ii, r. Palankeen, 503, i, arm. ^ 
1420 : s. i\ Cowry, 209, ii, twice ; ann. 1442 : i 
e. Maeheen, 40G, i: aim, 1401: e. ! 

Purefdaiu, 845, i; ann. I520: s, v. Dooiubur, 1 
*92, ii, twice : aim. 1541 : p, Peking, 526, j 

i; aim. 1554; ,s, v. Giraffe, 289, ii : 5. r, ; 
Zamuriii, 745, ii; ann, 1598: 5. Banana, ! 
42, ii : ann. i8,s4: r, Z^nd, 870, i. 

Egypt* ; .V. V. Pataca, 517, ii: ann. 1848 : r. ’ 
Znuibooruck, 751, ii. 

Egyptians; ann. 1598: 5. r. China-Root, 153, i. 
Eh.<'ham ; aiiii. 1811; b, i\ Biixee, 104. ii. I 

FJi^ham : ,<?. r. Eysham. 262, ii, | 

Eight Bimther^ ; ann. 1383 : r. Seven Sisters 
616, i. 

Eilbothen; ann. 1840 : s. v. Pyke (a), 507, i. | 
Eintrelopre; ann. 1760: r. Interloper, 335, i. j 
^EkatOmpuIos; .v. r. Uwarka, 27)7, ii. 1 


Ekka; s, r. Ecka, 258, ii, s. v. Hackery, 310, ii; 

ann, 1811 and 1834: «. r. Ecka, 259, i. 
Eknephias ; ann. 1613 : j. r. Typhoon, 723, ii. 
Ek-tang ; ann. 1883: a. v. Ekteng, 794, i. 
Ekteng ; 5. v. 794, i. 
fffa ; s. i\ Patchouli, 518, i, 

Elam ; s, i\ Patchouli. 518, i. 

Eland ; ann, 1663: s. v, Neelgye, 476, i. 

Elange ; ann. 1612; 5. v. Caste, l32, i. 
Elatches; «. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Elchee ; s, i', 794, i. 

I Elchi ; ann. 1404 and 1885 : s. r, Elchee, 794, C 
I Electrum : ann. 250; .v, r. Lac, 381, i. 
j Elef : s. i\ E]e])hant, 795, ii. 

I Elef anieqran ; s. v. Elephant, 79.5, ii. 

Elefant : s. v. Elephant. 797, ii. 

Elef ante : aun. lG16 : .v. r. Elephanta,'260, i. 
Elefantes : aim. 1541 ; .s*. r. Abada, 1, i. 

J Elefanti ; ann. 150.>: s, r. Narsinga, 474, i. 

I Elegans; .V. i\ Polonga, 545. i. 
j Elephans : ann. 1653 : v\ Ororab, 4H6, i ; 

! ami. lo65 : ,9. r. Elephanta (b), 261 . ii. 

; Elephant ; s.r. 259, ii, 794, ii, 4 times and foot¬ 
note (twice)^ 795, i (6 times) and ii, 796, i and 
ii, both 5 tiriie.s, 797, i (0 times) and ii (3 
time^), ,9. r, Cuomkee (b), 194^ Comae, 197^ 
ii. 198, i and loutnote, s, 2 \ Corral, 200, ii, 
Cospetir, 201, ii, see 226, ii, footnote, 245, ii. 
footnote, 5. 2 \ Elephanta. 259, ii, ;{ times, s, i\ 
Gudd\, 307, i, 5. r. Hatty, 313, i, twice, .9. r. 
llowdaij, 325, ii, 9. 2 \ India, 331, ii, v, Jch> 1, 
3o3, ii, .s. L\ Keddah, 364, K sec Sl:\ i, foot¬ 
note, ,9. r. Lan John, 334, ii, Mahout, 409, 

i, B, r, ^late. 43(), i, 3 times, s* 2\ ]VIo3c|uito, 
4.>o, i, ,9. I^Iuckna, 4u4, i, 4 times and foot¬ 
note, .9. r. Mu>t,402, Negrais,Cape.477. 
h r. Rugue, 579, ii, 5 times, 580, i. see 588, 

ii, fuutnote, . 9 . r. Surknnda, 600, i, see 793 .. iU 

fuotnutt*. , 9 , Gaiida, 799, i. twice, 800, i, s.t\ 
J^^cl, 811 , i, .9. r. Numerical Affixes. 832 , ii ; 
B. C. 325; ,9. t\ Tiger, 701, ii, twu-e; B. C. ?, 
B. C. 15<* (twice) and B. C. 20: r. 

Indian (Mahout), 33:1. ii ; A. D, 80-90: s.r, 
I iger, 702, i; aim. 210: s. r. Indian (Mahout), 
333. ii; aim. 640: . 9 . Kling, 373, i ; ann. 
700; 5 , 2 \ Co^]>etir, 202, i; ann. 1150 : s, r. 
Malay, 416, ii; ann. 1200 : s, r. Bilooch, 71, 
i ; ann, 1290 : s, i\ Hindoo, 315, ii j ann, 
1298 : $, V, Champa, 140. i, s, r. Zobo, 750, 
ii; ami. I3ll: 3 . i\ Madura, 408, i; ann. 
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1315: s, r. Ohaut (b), 282, i; ann. 1328: 

r. Cbaxnpa, 140, i *, ann. 1340: s. v.Chatta, 
141, ii,p, Cootub, The, 195, i, twice, v, 
Owalior, 805, i, 3 times; ann, 1350: s. v, 
Alartaban, 428, i; ann. 1370: s.v. Jungle, 
358, ii; ann, 1430 : s. v. Giraffe, 289, ii, v, 
Macheen, 406, i, s. p, Tenasserim, 695, ii; ann, 
1443: s. V, Kedgeree, 364, i ; ann. 1450: s. p. 
Jungle, 359, i; ann. 1498 : s. i\ Pegu, 525, i, 
^•P. Sarnau, 601, ii; ann. 1516: s, p. Champa, 
140, i; ann, 1522: s, v, Coco-de-Mer, 177, 
ii; ann. 1526: s, t\ Hatty, 313, ii, 4 times, 
«.p. Gwalior, 805, i, 3 times; ann. 1541: s. r. 
Abada, 1, i; aim. 1545: s. p. Pronie, 554, ii ; 
ann. 1548: s. p. Elephanta, 259, ii; ann. 
1553: s, p, Cospetir, 202, i, s. p. Ganda, 
277, ii ; auii. 1554 : s. p. Elephanta (b), 261, 
i, p. Rhinoceros, 849, i; ann. 1555: .s. v, 
Peshawiir, 531, ii ; ann. 15G0: p. Laos, 385, 
ii; ana. 1578 : s. i\ Pial, 533, ii ; amul585: 
- 5 , p. Abada, l,ii,s.p. Buffalo, 93, ii,94, i, s. v. 
Dala, 227, i; ann, 1590 : s, v, Cospetir, 202, i, 
s, V, Ghee, 282, ii, g. v. Mahout, 409, i and ii, 
V. Mate, 430, i, s,v, Aracan, 758, ii; ann. 
1598 : s, i\ Elephanta, 260, i, twice, s. i\ Siam, 
•632, ii; ann. 1604 : s. i\ Mugg, 455, ii ; ann. 
1608-9: s,i\ Palankeen, 503, ii; aim. 1610: 
s. p. Bwpoe, 586, ii, 5. p. Gwalior, 805, i; aim. 
1612: s, Dacca, 225, i ; ann. 1613: s. p. 
Abada, 2, i; ann. 1616 : s. r. Elephanta, 260, 
i, twice; ann. 1620 : 5. i\ Oraiikay, 492, i; 
4 inn. 1629-30: s, i\ Paycu-ghaut, 522, ii; ann. 
103] : .s. p. Tnniasha, 7l7, i; ann. 1632 : s, v, 
Yaiijaras, 88, i; aim. 1644: s. v. Elephanta, 
260, i ; aim. 1648 : s. p. Mahout, 409, ii; 
ann. 1659: s. v. Elephanta (b), 261, ii ; ann. 
1663 : s, V, Howdah, 325, ii, v, Lan John, 
384, ii, s, V. Xeelgye, 476, i, s. v. Pundit, 561, 
i ; ann. 1664: s. p. Cowtails, 210, ii ; ann. 
1665 : 5 . P. Ambarec, 756, i ; ann. 1666 : s. i\ 
Buffalo, 94, i; ann. 1672: s, v, Cornac. 198, 
i ; s. p. Corral, 200, ii, s. i\ Mogul, The Great, 
437, ii ; mm. 1673 : p, Elephanta, 260, i, 
p. Snake-stone, 643, ii ; ann. 1681 : r. 

Umbrella, 726, i; ann. 1684: s, p. Masuii- 
patam, 822, ii : ann. 1685 : s. p. Country, 
207, i; aim, 1690 : s.v. Elephanta, 260, ii, 
(b) 794, ii; aim. 1712: s, v. Cornac, 198, i, 
twice, 8, t\ Elephanta, 260, ii, 3 times; ann. 
1726 : s. i\ Cornac, 198, i, tnice ; ann. 1727 : 


8. V. Cornac, 198, i, s, r* Elephanta, 260, ii; 
ann. 1757 : 5, v. Musnud, 827, ii ; ann. 1760: 
s. V. Elephanta, 260, ii ; ann. 1764 : a. p. 
Elephanta, 261, i; ann. 1780 r. Elephanta, 
261, i, twice, s, p. Muckna, 454, i, twice, s. r. 
Tangun, 683, ii; ann. 1780-90: v. Peon, 

528, ii; ann. 1781 : s. p. Nair, 471, i ; ann. 
1783: s, V. Elephanta, 261, i, twice; ann, 
1785 : s, p. Fanam, 266, i, s. p. Howdah, 325, 
ii ; ann. 1789 : 8. v. Bangy (a), 46, i; ann. 
1798 and 1799 : s. p. Ambaree, 11, i; ann, 
1800 ; s. p. Carcana, 125, ii, 8. p. Poligar, 
844, ii; ann, 1803: s. p. Anaconda, 17, i, 
s, V. Sowarry, 650, ii; anu. 1804: 8, p. 

Howdah, 325, ii; ann. 1805 : s. p. Ambaree, 
11, i; ann. 1807 : s. v. Coonikee (b), 194, i; 
ann. 1810 : s, i\ Chowry, 165, ii; ann. 1813 : 
8. V. Elephanta, 261, i,twice; ann. 1827 : s.i\ 
Pawl. 842, ii; ann. 1829 : s. p. To Tiff, 701, 
ii ; ann. 1831: s.v. Howdah, 325, ii; ann. 
1848 : p. Mahout, 409, ii ; ann, 1855 : 

s. p. Sonaparanta, 647, ii, twice; aim. 18.56: 

V. Chuckerbntty, 167, i, twice; ann, 1857: 
5 . r. Paudy, 509, ii ; ann. 1860: s. r. Ana¬ 
conda, 17, i, twice ; ann, 1863: s.?’. Howdah, 
325, ii ; aim. 1873 : s, v. Mate. 430, i ; ann. 
1878 : 8 , V. Rogue, 580, i, 3 times, s. p. Sahib, 
591, i ; aim. 1885 : s. i\ To Tiff, 701, ii. 
Elephanta ; s. v. 259, ii, (b) 794, ii, s. 
Dainani, 228, i ; ann. 1538 : s.p. Salsctte (a), 
594, ii, twice ; ann. 1673 : p. Pateca, 519, 
ii ; ann. 1690 and 1712: v. 260, ii ; ana. 

1754: 5. V. Veranda, 738, i; ann. 1756 and 
1760 : /?. ?\ (b), 261, ii ; aim. 1764 and 
1780: s, V. 261, i ; ann. 1783 : s. i\ Veranda, 
738, i, twice ; ann. 1795 and 1813 : s. P.261, 
i ; ann. 1819 : s. v. Coucaii, 189, ii. 
Elephant-Creeper; s, t\ 261, ii. 

Elephant-driver : ann. 1826 : s, p. Mahout, 
409, ii. 

Elcphanto ; ann. 1760 : s. v, Elephanta, 260, ii. 
Elephanti; v. Elephant, 795, i. 

Elephantiasis ; s, v. Cochin Leg, 174, ii; anc, 
1813 : s.v. Cochin Leg, 174, ii. 

Elephanto, ann. 1673 : s. p. Elephanta, 260, i ; 
s. p. Hendry Kendry, 314, i; ann. 1727: s. v, 
Elephanta, 260, ii. 

’Elephantos ; s. v. Elephant, 794, ii, 795, i, 797, i. 
ElephaiiFs Teeth ; anu. 1727 : s. p. Loonghee, 
390, ii. 
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Elephants' teeth ; aim. 1250 : 5. v. Porcelain^ 
548, ii. 

Elephant-traj): s. i\ Quedda, 567, ii. 

Elephantus ; Elephant, 795, ii, twice, 
’Elephas ; s, i\ Elephant, 794, ii, twice, 795, ii, 
797, i. 

Eleusine Coracaiia; s, v, Raggy, 571, i. 

Elfonbein ; s, i\ Elephant, 797, ii. 

Eli : ann. 1298 : s. v, Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Eli; s. '0. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

EH; s. i\ Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Eli; s, V. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Elichpur; ann. 1294-5 : s, t\ Mahratta, 409, ii. 
Eli mala ; 8. v, Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Elk ; V. 2G1, ii, 797, ii, Sambre, 59G, i, 
El-Kharij ; s, i\ Carrack, 126, ii, 

Elleoahad : s, v. Allahabad, 8, i. 

Ellei'ante; ami. 1644 : 5 . i\ Elc[)haiita, 260, i. 


EUora; ann, 1634 and 1794 : s, i\ Ell’ora, 262, i. 
Eilora; s. v, Elkora, 261, ii, 

ElVora ; s, i\ 261, ii. 

Ellore; s. v. Circars, 170, ii, 

Ella; ann. 1753: Gingerly, 801, i. 

Elly; ann. 1562 : i\ Delly, Mount, 235, ii, 
Elora; ann. 1665 : 8. i\ ElRora. 261, ii. 

Eloura ; ann. 1760 : i\ ElVora, 262, i. 

Blp ; 5 , Elepliant, 797, ii. 

Eipend ; 8. i\ Elepluiut, 797, ii, 

Elu; 8,v, 262, i, 797, ii, twice, 798, i ; r. 

Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Elu ; 8, 2 \ Delly, Mount, 235. i. 

Elura : s, v. Ell’ora 261. ii. 

Elwai; s. r. Aloes, lO. ii. 

Elx ; ann. 1270 ; s, v, Drug^jerjuan, 252, i. 

Ely; f. Delly, Mount, i, twite, see 2S7, 


i, footnote, 
(To he c(ja({ni(f(L) 


NOTES AN 

NOTE ON LAW OF SUCCESSION IN THE 
NATIVE STATE OF PERAK. 

The law of succession in the State of Perak 
was that on the death of the Sultan the Raja 
Muda became Sultan, and the Raja Bandahara 
(Treasurer) became Raja Muda, and one of the 
new Sultan’s sons became Raja Bandahara. Thus, 
supposing at some particular time, the succession 
stood as in column 1. }>elo\v, then after successive 
deaths it would stand as in columns II. and III. 


r.o. 


Sultan.I 

n.k3 i Mtida . ! 
R. Banddhara... 


A. 

A’s Brother 
A’s Son. 


It, 


in. 


A'e Brother.! A’s Son 
A’s Son. ! A's jSej-jhew. 
A’s Nephew.I A'a Grandson, 
i 


The Malay Rajas came of a different race from 
the native Malays. They are believed to hare 
come from India and a considerable number of 
Sanskrit words are found embedded in the Ian- 


Indian Antlquanj (for ISOl). The principle of 
succession appears to be that the heir-presumptive 
is the heir-apparent, and that havmg once become 
heir-apparent he must succeed in his turn, the 
right to succeed revtjrting to the next heir- 
apparent, whoever he may be. 

It is remarkable that the custom in Perak 
should, apparently, be of Sanskrit or Indian 
origin. In the Punjab State of dialer Kotia it is, 
or rather was, followed by an Afghan family 
which has a quasi-religious standing owing to the 
fact that its founder was a celebrated Siifi saint. 
(C/. the Lulian AntUiuanj^ Yol. XVIII, p, 323.) 

H, A. Rose, 

Superintendent of JEtluiogrcipihy, Punjiib, 
26th March 1003, 


CORNAC. 


guage, and noticeably certain words relating to 
Royalty. Some of those words, I believe, are 
much closer to classical Sanskrit than similar 
words in the modem Indian Languages. Takhta 
ijvas one, I believe, and Singasara another. (See 
Marsden s Graviniar a7id Dictiotiary.) 

The above note, by Mr, C. J. Irving. C,M.G, 
Straits Settlements Civil Service (Rctd-b is of 
interest in connection with the question of succes- 
f^wn in the State of Manipur, described in Sir 
Richard Temple's Note in Vol. XX , p, 122, of the 


Hkrk is an early instance of this old Auglo- 
Indianism. Yule’s earliest instance is 1727. 

1694-5. The Queen was delivered of a Daughter 
and fearing her husband should hate her because 
it was not a son, she changed it for one the wife 
of a Cornaca had then brought forth. Cornacas 
are the men that govern the elephants. Some 
said the child [afterwards the Emperor Akbar], 
thought to be changed, was got on the queen by 
the Cornaca. — Stevens, Translation of Faria-y 
Sousa, Portuguese Asia, Vol. II. p. 67. 
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BY STEN KONOW, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY, 

he Dravidian verb is not rich in tenses. It possesses a present tense which is commonly also 
used as a future, a past, and usually also a future. 


Tu ju and Gondi differ from the rest of the Dravidian languages in having developed a more 
complicated system of conjugational forms. Bishop Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South-lndian Family of Languages, Second Edition, London, 1875, p, 340, 
remarked about those two languages ;—■ 

“ Tula has a perfect tense, as well as an imperfect or indefinite past. It has conditional and 
potential moods, as well as a subjunctive. Tamil has but one verbal participle, which is properly 
a participle of the past tense, whilst Tula has also a present and a future participle. All these 
moods, tenses, and participles have regularly formed negatives .... 

“ Gond has all the moods, tenses, and participles of Tula, and in addition some of its own. It 
has an inceptive mood. Its imperfect branches into two distinct tenses, an imperfect properly so 
called (I was going) and a past indefinite (I went). It has also a desiderative form of the 
indicative — that is, a tense which, when preceded by the future, is a subjunctive, but which when 
btauding alone implies a wish. 

“ On comparing the complicated conjugational system of the Gond ^ith the extreme and almost 
naked simplicity of the Tamil, I conclude that we have here a proof, not of the superiority of the 
Goad mind to the Tamilian, but simply uf the greater antiquity of Tamilian literary culture. The 
development of the conjugational system of Tamil seems to have been arrested at a very early 
period (as in the parallel, but still more remarkable, instance of the Chinese) by the invention of 
writing, by which the verbal forms existing at the time were fossilised, whilst the uncultured Gonds, 
and their still ruder neighbours the Kols, went on age after age, as before, compounding with their 
verbs auxiliary words of time and relation, and fusing them into conjugationai forms by rapid and 
careless pronunciation, without allowing any record of the various steps of the process to survive.’* 


Bishop Caldwell further suggested that these features of the conjugational system of Gondi 
might, to some extent, be due to the influence of Sautaii. It would be of considerable interest if 
such an influence could be proved to have been at work, and I have therefore thought it worth while 
to take a closer view of the various facts connected with G6ndi conjugation. I should have 
wished to extend my investigations to Tulu, but I am hindered from doing so because I have not here 
sufficient materials for dealing wdth that language. 


It has often been stated that Gondi differs from other Dravidian languages in the formation of 
the passive. In reality, however, Gcndi in this respect closely agrees with the other dialects of the 
family. Mes^rs. Driberg and Harrison state that Gondi has a regular passive formed by adding the 
verb dydnd. to be, to become, to the conjunctive participle; thus, jisi dyatnid, I am struck. Such 
forms are, however, also used in other Dravidian languages. Thus Bishop Caldwell gives muginf 
finished ; kovil katti dyirrUj the temple is built, from Tamil, and remarks that poyirrUy 
it has gone, may generally be used in such phrases instead of dyirrn^ it has become. Similarly we 
find jisi hattdn, having struck I went, I am struck, in Gondi. 

In Tamil, however, the auxiliary verb is, in such phrases, always used in the third person 
singular neuter, while all persons and numbers are said to be used in Gondi. I am not able to check 
this statement. 1 have examined the specimens prepared for the use of the Linguistic Survey in the 
various dialects of Gondi, and I have not found any such fcfms. It therefore seems probable that 
they are simply literal translations of Aryan phrases, and do not in reality belong to the language 
At all events, there cannot here be any question of influence exercised by Santali. 

It has further been stated that Gondi differs from other Dravidian languages in possessing 
a potential mood and an inceptive. Thns, kui paritondy I can do: hlaldfdnd, I begin to do. In hid 
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^aritmd, I can do, Vid is simply the verbal noun, aud the whole phrase exactly corresponds te- forms 
such as n^nu pdda galann, I can sing, in Telugu. Kidldtond, I begin to do, is apparently Sormed 
from the infinitive k(d-le, to do, by adding dtSnd, I become, or, I have become. We can therefore 
compare Telugu phrases such as cttcidu d chspaddnohu uTavihhifichinadu^ he has begun to do this 
work. In such forms, Gondi will be seen to agree with the usage of other Dravidian languages. 

We shall now turn to an examination of the various tenses of the indicative mood in Gondi- 
Bishop Caldwell has drawn attention to the fact that while Tamil has only three tenses, it has 
a present, an imperfect, an indefinite past, a perfect, a future, and a conditional. The table which 
follows will show how all these tenses are formed Irom Icidnd, to make : 



Present. 

Imperfect. 

Indefinite. 

Perfect. 

Future. 

Conditional. 

Sing. 1 ...| 

hidtond 

Icinddn 

kiend 

Mtdn 

kidkd{n) ... 

kidkd{n) 

2 

Mdtont 

kindi 

hteni 

Mti 

kidki 

kidki 

3 masc. 

htuior 

k'lndur 

kier 

kiiur 

kidnur 

kir 

1 

3 fem. & n.. . 

j kldtd 


! 1 

kirdr 


Iciur 

\ \ 

ki 

Plur. 1 

i’ " 

j liidtoram 

{ k'tiiilom 

hi^ram 

Idiom 

kidkom 

kidkdm 

2 

i 

Ictdiorh 

|. - „ . 

1 liindir 

1 

1 

Iderit 

hiitr 

kidkir 

kidhir 

3 masc. 

kidturh 

kinrlvtk 

' hierh 

1 

] 

1 kiturk 

kidnurk 

kit'k 

3 fern. & n.... 

\lcidtdhg 

\ 

kinduhg 

\lctrdhg 

. hiiung 

kidnuhg 

. king 


It will be seen that the feO-called conditional only differs from the future in the third person^ 
It seems necessary to infer that only the third person contains the original suffix of the conditional^ 
ai:id it is perhaps allowed to compare the Kanarese suffix re. Forms such as Jcirl\ and Icing are 
fipparently due to analogy. lam not, however, able to judge about these forms, because they seem 
to be very rarely used, and scarcely occur in the materials at my disposal. 

If we compare tlve other tenses in the table, it will be seen that they can be divided into two 
classe.'^. The first comprises the present and the indefinite, the second the imperfect, the perfect, 
and the future, 

Tl>e two classes use different suffixes in order to distinguish the person of the subject. Bishop 
Caldwoli lias already drawn attention to this fact and also jwjinted out how it should be explained. 
He says, L c. p. 282 : — 

“ The personal terminations of tl^e first and second persons singular in Gond require a little 
consideration. In both persons the initial n of the isolated pronoun^ seems to hold its ground in 
some of the tenses in a manner whWh is not observed in any other dialect — e.^., dydtona, I am 
becoming, dydirniy thou art becoming. In some other tenses imperfect dnddn, 1 became, 


* Coinx>are Tamil ndn, I; ni, thou. — S. K. 
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perfect uttdn^ 1 have become), the termination of the first person resembles that innse in most of 
the other dialects. In the second person {dndi, whatever its origin, diiutppears 

altogether, and is replaced bj the ordinary Davidian i. I prefer, therefore, to regard the n of the 
first and second persons, in these tenses, as the n of the prononn of the third person singular, on, he, 
forming, when added to the root, a participial noun. Aydt-on-d would then mean, I am one who 
becomes; dydi-vn-t^ thou art one who becomes. If this view is correct, nothing can be observed in 
these forms differing in reality from those in the other dialects.*’ 

It is evident that Bishop Caldwell has here found the true explanation of such forms, and, at 
the same time, of the apparent richness of various tenses in Gondi. Forms such as hidtond, I do ; 
IcieTid, I wish to do, &c., are simply nouns of agency used as verbs. 

Similar forms are frequently used in other Dravidian forms of speech. 

It is a well-known fact that nouns of agency or composite nouns are freely formed in the 
Dravidian languages by adding the terminations or the full forms of the demonstrative pronouns to 
the bases of nouns, adjectives, and relative participles. 

In Tamil we find words such as mupp-an, an elder, from muppu^ age ; Tamir-an^ a Tamilian, 
from Tamir, Tamil; malei-yin-any a mountaineer, from maleiy mountain ; pattinatt-an, a citizen, 
from patfanam, city ; vtU-an^ vill-m-an^ vill-6n^ vill-avan, a bowman, from bow ; udinan, one 
who read, from dtZma, who read. 

It will be seen that the pronominal suffix is sometimes added to the base (thus, viU-an, 
a bowman), and sometimes to the oblique base (thus, patiin-att-any a citizen). They are sometimes 
even added to the genitive; thus, hon'in^an, he who is the king’s. 

Similar forms occur in all Dravidian languages. Compare Kanarese rnddiiv-avanUy one who 
does, from rnddavut who is doing; rnddid-avayiu, one who did, from mddiday who has done; Telugu 
mag^andu, a husband ; ckinTia^vdndiif a boy, &c. 

Like ordinary nouns, such composite nouns are frequently used as verbs, and the personal 
terminations of ordinary verbs are then added. This is especially the case in Telugn, the old dialects 
of Tamil and Kanarese, and the minor languages such as Kurui'A, Mai to, and Gondi. Thus we find 
Tamil hon-en, I am king ; kdn-em, we are kings ; Telugu shalmda-nUy I am a servant ; tammuda-vu, 
thou art a brother ; hrdhmanufumu, we are Brahmans ; KuruAd* urban, I am a master ; urharo, you 
are masters ; Malto en nihgadi-n, I am your daughter; Kui dnu neggdnu, I am good; eahju Jcuenju^ 
he is a Kui, and so forth. 

Such composite nouns are very frequently formed from the relative participles. Compare Tamil 
■sBygitaidUy he who does; sBydavan, he who did ; seyhavaxiy he who will do ; Kanarese undduvavauu, 
he who does ; mddidavanuy he who did ; Telugu cUstunnavddu, he who does; chesinavddu, be who 
did; cheBevdduy he who does, or, will do. In poetical Tamil such forms are often used as ordinary 
tenses. Thus, nadandanan, he walked; nadandanam, we walked, &c. This is quite common in 
Telugu. Thus, nenu dyana int^lo lekka vrdsevdda-nu (or crdse-vdiini), I am an accountant in bis 
house ; nivu yemi pani chese-vdda-vuy what work do you do ? ; and so forth. 

It will be seen from the instances given above that such composite nouns are sometimes formed 
by adding the full demonstrative pronoun, and sometimes by simply adding the termination. 
Compare Tamil vilUan and vill-avariy a bowman. It seems probable that forms such as vill-an 
represent a more ancient stage of development than viil-avan. It will therefore be seen that, for 
instance, Telugu chesinddu, he did, is essentially the same form as chesina-vddu, one who did 
Bishop Caldwell justly remarked that a form such as nadandadu, it walked, literally means ‘ a thing 
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which walked/ In the same way seygirdriy he does, seems to be identical with set/girat'any one who 
does, a doer. Compare villdn and vUlavariy a bowman. We shall have to return to this question 
below. 


\Ye are now in a position to better understand Gondi forms such as hidtond, I do. 

Gondt has, to a great extent, imitated the neighbouring Aryan languages in using a relative 
pronoun. The interrogative lory feminine, and neuter bady has been adopted for that purpose. 
Besides, however, we frequently also find relative clauses expressed in the usual Dravidian way by 
means of relative participles. Thus, I have noted kalle kiije mdnvdlj theft doing man, a man who 
usually commits theft, from Bhandara Gdndi possesses at least three such relative participles. 
Thus, from Mdnd, to do, we find a present participle kWd^ a past kUd, and an indefinite kU^ 
Compare Telugu chestunnay doing ; cMsinoy who did, and chesey who usually does, who will do, &c. 
These participles are the bases of different tenses which are all inflected in exactly the same way. 
Thus, kidtondy I do; httond. I did; klend, I might do, I will do. In addition to kitCndj I did, we 
also find ktsttond^ formed from the conjunctive participle Msi, having done. 


The personal terminations added in all these tenses are as follows : — 


Sing. ] 6nd, 

2 onL 

3 masc, 6^', er, 

3 fciu. and n. «, I'dr. 


Plu. 1 or-am, t v-am. 

3 mar^c. wl*, crk, 

3 fern, and n. dhjy vdhg. 


It will be seen that the terminations of the tliii'd persons plural are simply formed from the 
corresponding third persons singular, by adding the u-ual plural suffixes. I am not, however, able 
to satisfactorily explain the suffix vdr of the third person singular, feminine and neuter of the 
indefinite tense. The same termination is also used in the future. 


The terminations of the first and second persons plural are clearly formed from the third person 
singular, masculine, by adding the suffixes am in the first, and H in the second person. Am is 
identical w’ith the suffix out added in other tenses, and It is the ordinary suffix % of the second person, 
with the addition of the plural suffix i. Compare kifn-t, do ye; kifriy do : i77i7ndy thou; immdt, you. 

It might seem curious that the first and second persons plural should be formed from the third 
person singular. A comparison of kidtor-amy we do; kler-amy we will do, with/jfafor, he does; 
Arfer, he will do, is, however, sufficient to show that this is in reality the ease. The explanation is 
that such forms as kidtor, kier, vtc., are originally plurals, and they are ^till often used as such. 

The demonstrative pronoun in Gondi is now or, plural or and ovk. The form dr, however, 
corresponds to Tamil avat' or dr, they, which is very commonly used as an honorific singular. The 
old Gondi ::?ingular must ha\e been uji, and the third person singular masculine of the present tense 
of kiuyici must originally have been k'latoHy a doer, or, lie does. The existence of such a form must 
necessarily be inferred from the first and second persons singular, hldt^on-dy I do ; htdt-6n~t, thou 
‘ioest, which are regularly formed from kidton by adding the personal suffixes of the first and second 
persons singular, respectively. 

The same personal suffixes are in Gondi also added to the interrogative pronoun when it is used 
as the predicate. Thus we find immdhon^t (not bar') dndty who art thou? ; amot hor-am dndoiriy 
who are we ?: Ac, 


It will thus be seen that the richly developed system of conjugational forms in G6ndi is only 
appurent, and that the language in this respect well agrees with other Dravidian forms of speech, 
especially Telugu. 
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On the other hand, there are several compound tenses, as is also the case in other connected 
languages. Thus, the imperfect kinddn, I was doing, is formed from the participle i??e, by adding 
dnddn, I was. Another form of the same tense is hte mattond^ I was doing. The pluperfect ktsi 
mdttond, I had done, literally means * having done I was,* and so forth. 

We have thus seen that the formation of tenses in G6ndi is essentially the same as in other 
Dravidian languages, and that there cannot, therefore, in that respect be any question about an 
influence exercised by Santuli. 

It has often been stated that the negative verb in Gondi is formed by inserting hille or halle 
between the pronoun and the verb. This use of hille or halle does not, however, appear to be more 
than a tendency, and I have over and over again found forms such as sevor^ he did not give, without 
the addition of any separate negative particle. It will thus be seen that Gondi in all such essential 
points agrees with other Dravidian languages, and there is no philological reason for separating it as 
ft northern group of Dravidian languages, as has sometimes been done. 

It has already been pointed out in the preceding pages that the third person singular of most 
Dravidian tenses in form does not differ from a composite noun or noun of agency. Thus Gonrff httur, 
he did, seems to be forroed from kitu, corresponding to Tamil ki/du, having done, by adding the suffix 
of the demonstrative pronoun. Compare Tamil set/ddn, he did. The other persons of ordinary tenses 
are not, however, formed in the same way as in the case of the Gondi present by adding the personal 
suffixes to the base of the third person, hut by substituting the suffixes of the first and second persons 
for that of the third. Thus Gundi Mtdny I did; kiti, thou didst. The forms of those suffixes 
vary in the different Dravidian languages. The reason for this state of affairs seems to be that the 
full forms of the personal pronouns have been changed in various ways, and the suffixes have not 
always undergone the same changes. Ihus the pronoun ‘thou* in Telugu is nicUj but the pronominal 
suffix of the same person is simply evt or vi, where all traces of the original pronominal base have 
disappeared. On the other hand in Gondi ‘ thoifi is immd ; but the corresponding suffix of the second 
person is probably the oldest form of the Dravidian pronoun for ‘ thou.* It is quite natural that 
the same suffix can, under such circumstances, come to be used for more than one person. Compare 
Telugu chcsi7id-nu, I did ; chcse-nit, he, she, it, or they, did, where the same suffix nu is apparently used 
for the first as well as for the third persons. Prof. A. Ludwig has mentioned several similar 
instances from Telugu, Tamil, and Kanarese, and has drawn the conclusion that the personal 
terminations of the Dravidian verb are not originally personal pronouns, but that there is only, at the 
utmost, an intended assimilation of the sound of the termination of the verbal tenses to the sound of 
the personal pronouns. Sea his paper JJber die Verhaldexion der Dravidasprachen. Sitzmysherichte 
der konigl. Ix’dimisehen Gesellbcliuft der Wisseiiscliaften. Classe fiir Philosophie, Geschichte und 
Philolugie, 1900, Xo, YI. 

Professor Ludwig is certainly right in assuming an assimilation in sound between verb and 
pronoun. Compare Telugu nCnu chUsindnu, I did ; nivu ehcsindvUy thou didst; vddu ckesinddu, he 
did ; Tamil nan sepddn, I did; ni kydct-y, thou didst; acan seyddn, he did; Kni eahjii gitehju, he 
did. If we compare Telugu vadii chestnadu^ Tamil avan ^eyddn, Kui eahju giteriju^ it is evident that 
the third person singular masculine of the verb has in all cases undergone the same phonetical changes 
as the corresponding pronoun. In such cases as Telugu ntvu chesiyidru, thou didst, where the base of 
the pronoun is ???, and the corresponding verbal suffix only is a secondary termination, it is evident 
that the assimilation in sound has been intended. 

There are, on the other hand, many cases in which the verbal forms have not been changed in the 
same way as the pronouns. A good instance is furnished by Gondi. Compare nannd kldton^d, 
I do; fianna ]ctta{-n)^ I did; t?nma hit, thou didst; mammdt kitorn^ we did; immdt kitlr^ you did* 
It will be seen that the Gondi pronouns have undergone great changes, while the corresponding 
suffixes have retained an older form. 
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It is known that the personal pronouns of the first and second persons, and the reflexive 
pronoun in Dravidian languages, are formed in the same way. The suffix of* the singular is usually 
n, and that of the plural m. Compare the following table : — 



I. 

1 

We. 

Thon. 

You. 

1 Self. 

1 Selves. 

Tamil 

nan, ydn ... 

ndm 

nl 

nlr 

) 

' 

1 

tarn 

Malayalam ... 

nan 

ndin 

1 

i 

nl 

nihhal 

tan 

1 

1 tahiial 

Kanarese ,, 

dn,ydn^ ndnu. 

1 

dm, ndi'u 

nl, nhin 

nlm, nlvu ...| 

1 

1 tdnu 

1 tdmu 

1 

Knrulch 

^ n ... 

em, ndm 

1 

nln 

1 

nim .. 1 

tan 

tarn 

\ 

Tula 

ijdn 

\ 

\n(ima, ye hlculu 

\ 

1 

1 ^ i 

! 

. 

Kui 

dnu ' : 

dmn 

Inii 

1^'n ...1 

1 

tan ft 1 

tdru 

Gbiuli 

nmind 

1 

mnniradt 

1 

immd 

immdt 1 



Telugu .. 1 

i 

tnu, iitinu i 

mtnm . | 
1 

1 .. 

1 mvu, n'U 

! 

Iru, mlru ,. 1 

tdnu 

tdmu 


It will be -eon frum the table tliat tin* usual termination of the plural r has replaced the old m in 
many oa-C'^. ihat i> exactly w hat ha< taken place in the Cnjndi pronominal suffix of the second person 
pluml. Compare \ou did. TJie change of / to r i< very common in Gcn^i in jdural fo 

thuS; Ictdtor-am and Lidt6r~nni, we do. 


lorms; 


The tahle seems to point to the conclusion that the oldest form for ‘I ’ is dn or en, and that for 
‘thou’ 13 in, i, or nl. The Hnal n iu dn and in is certainly a suffis. and is perhaps originally idlentical 
tvith the suffix n of^ the demonstrative prunoun. The personal sufHxes a or dn, for ‘I,’"and t, for 
which we otten tind in. for • thou ’ in Gmidi, are therefore apparently the old persona] pronouns, while 
the proiiemn.- now iu actual use in the language have been considerably changed. 

The ca'O is similar in the plural. The pronominal suffix of the first person is am or 6m. For 
cm weoiten find \iliich directly corresponds to the forms for ‘we’ usual in Old-Kanarese and 
vui. The suffix or tlie second person plural has already been mentioned. It mav be added that the 
siithx m m allmo.leni Dravidian languages has been confined to the first person plural. In old Tamil, 
howevm- we occasionally find this suffix used for all persons of the plural. Thus, seyium, we, Tou, or 
they, del. Similarly we find forms such as madngam, we, you, or they, do, in old-Kanarese. In such 
s t leie 13 no distinction of person, and even the distinction of number does not seem to have been 
■ saiy in t le od Diacidi.in dialects. Thus Malayalam no more adds the personal terminations 
to verbs, but uses the nninflected participles instead ; thus, cheyyunnu, I do, &c.; clieydu, I did, &c„ 
or ail persons and uumber.s. The corresponding is used for all the persons of the singular in 

. '’ 'y" ^ added in the plural. The oldest Malayalam texts make use of personal 

, ^ Hut, howe\er, probable that they have ever been so commonly used in 

as m most modern Dia\idian forms of speech. There are even indications that a similar 
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simplified conjugation by means of nninflected participles has been used over a much wider area than 
the present state of affairs might lead us to infer. Thus we find similar forms occasionally used in 
Gondi. Compare iindii I eat, &c.; tinji, 1 ate, &c,, for all persons and numbers. 

The common Dravidian principle is, however, to add personal terminations, and the state of affairs 
in Gondi, where the personal pronouns have changed their old forms while the personal terminations 
of verbs closely agree with the oldest forms of the same pronouns in other dialects, proves that those 
terminations are, in reality, what they have usually been supposed to be, pronominal suffixes. The 
case of Telugu, where some of the personal terminations have dropped the whole base of the original 
pronoun but have become assimilated to them in sound, shows how clearly they have continued to be 
felt as pronominal. 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that the pronominal suffixes were not originally 
necessary. This explains why they are so frequently dropped in everyday language. Thus we very 
commonly find the terminations of the first and third persons singular dropped in vulgar Telugu, and 
so forth. 

The forms which are used as verbal tenses in Dravidian languages are, as is well known, 
participles, or are formed from participles. Thus the present tense seems to be formed from 
a participle which is identical with the base, by adding the verb substantive, and the past is formed 
from the so-called conjunctive participle. This use of participles as the base of all tenses, is 
a characteristic feature of Dravidian languages; and it seems allowed to infer that the corresponding 
tendency in modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars is due to Dravidian influence. The Aryan population of 
India must have assimilated a large Dravidian element. This process is still going on at the present 
day ; and we see how small tribes are gradually Aryanised and abandon their native speech for that of 
their Aryan neighbours. 

The modern Iiido-Aryan vernaculars do not appear to contain many traces of the old Dravidian 
admixture. Most of their characteristics can apparently be traced back to tendencies in Sanskrit, 
and they are therefore generally considered to be quite independent of tlie Dravidian languages. It 
may therefore be of interest to examine the facts iu which a Dravidian influence might be expected to 
have taken place. 

There is of course no doubt regarding the existence of a Dravidian element in the Aryan population 
of Northern India. We are not, however, here concerned with the anthropological side of the question. 
It will be sufficient to look out for philological traces of the Dravidas in the language of the Aryans. 
Such traces might be expected to be found in vocabulary, in pronunciation, and in grammar, e&,pecially 
in syntax. 

With regard to vocabulary, it has long been recognised that Sanskrit dictionaries contain many 
words which cannot be derived from Indo-European bases, and which can only be explained as 
borrowed from the Dravidiaus. I do not intend to enter upon this side of the question. A long list 
of supposed loanwords in Sanskrit will be found in the introduction to the Revd. F. Kittel's Kannacla- 
English Dictionary. 

It has long ago been proposed to explain the existence of cerebral letters in Indo- 
Aryan languages by the supposition of Dravidian influence. It is highly probable that such an influence 
can have been at work. It is, hovevor, possible that the cerebrals have been independently 
developed in the speech of the Aryan Indians, just as we find cerebrals developed from rt, &c. 
in Norwegian and Swedish, Compare fot, from fort, quickly, in vulgar dialects. There is, on 
the other hand, one point in the pronunciation of all Indo-Aryan dialects where it seems 
to be necessary to think of Dravidian influence, and this influence can here be traced back to the 
oldest times. 
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Tlie Indo-European family of languages possesses an r, as well as an I. The same is the case 
in Sanskrit, but both sounds are there distributed in a way which is quite different and apparently 
quite lawless. The sister-language of the oldest Iiido-Aryan dialects, the old Iranian form of speech, 
has champed every I into r. The same has apparently once been the case in all Aryan dialects. In 
India itself we can see how the use of I is gradually spreading. In the oldest Vedic texts it i& 
a comparatively rare sound. It is more frequently used in later Vedic books, and ^till more so in 
pnst-Vedic literature. There must be a reason for this increasing tendency to change r into I, and 
the only satisfactory explanation seems to be that it is due to Dravidian influence. Bishop Caldwell 
has pointed out that r and I in Dravidian languages are constantly interchanged, usually so that an 
I is substituted for an r. 

There are no traces of Dravidiau influence in other points of the pronunciation of the oldest 
Indo-Aryan language. The common softening of hard single consonants after v(>wels in the 
Prakrits seems to correspond to the similar change in Dravidian. Tiie double pronunciation of the 
palatals in modern Marathi is probably due to the iidluence of Telngii, and so on. But we 
have no right to assume that such tendencies have been at work in the oldest stage of Indo-Aryan 
languages. 

The Dravidian languages have, on tlje other hand, very early exercised an important influence 
on Aryan grammar. I do not tliiuk that thi& influence has been a diroct one. of one language on 
another. It seems to have taken place in such a uay that the Dravidians who were, in the course of 
time, absorbed by the Aryans and ado}ited their speech, did not aiamdon their linguistic tendencies, 
but were, on the contrary, to a certain extent able to recast the Aryan grammar after L)ravidian 
principles. The most important point in this connection is the increasing use in Aryan languages 
of participles instead of ordinary tenses. 

It is a well-known fact that the verb in the Yedic dialects ])oss(‘sses a rich system of various 
tenser, just as is the case iu other Indo-European languages. It is also well known how the various 
tenses early began to be disused and w\Te gradually replaced by ]>articiples. According to 
Prof. Whitney^ the number of verbal forms in Nala and the Bhagavaclgita is only one-tenth of tliat in 
the Rigveda. In later San^'krit literature the same tendency was carried still further, and almost 
every tense w^as replaced by a participle. The .-ame ^tatc of affairs ju’evails in modern Indo-Aryau 
vernaculars. They have, bioa<lly speaking, only trace- of the old ten.-e^, but have instead developed 
new' ones from the old particijdes. At the same time, the verb of subordinate sentences is commonly 
replaced by conjunctive participles. 

This double tendency, to use conjunctive participles in subordinate sentences and to substitute 
participles for all linite tenses, is distinctly Dravidian, and not In(lo-Euro}»ean, When we remember 
that the Aryan population of India has absorbed an impe^rtaut Dravidian element, it seems necessary 
to conclude that the said grammatical tendency is due to the {iifluence of tliat element. 

It is perhaps allowed to go a little farther. Tlie present tense is in mf>dern dialects very com¬ 
monly Conjugated in per-on. "We have seen that the same is the case in Dravidian. It seems 
probable that we have here, again, to do with the influence of the Dravidian element. It is of no 
importance for thi^ question, whether the ])ersonal terminations of the modern Aryan dialects are 
originally pronominal suffixes or borrowed from the verb subhtantive. The present tense in 
Dravidian languages is apparently formed by adding the verb substantive to a present participle. 
Compare Telugu chest-unndnu^ I do, lit. I am doing; Tamil ky-giren, I do; and so on. The 
Tanul suffix of the present is kiren, and sh(»ald be compared with kin\ I am, in the Kaikadi dialect 
of Berur. The personal terminations are, however, also used in other tenses, just as is the case in 
some Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and it is of no importance for the present question how we explain the 
Dravidian present. 
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It has been mentioned above that the Dravidian tenses can also be considered as nouns of 
agency. And we have seen that in Gondi several tenses are formed by adding the pronominal 
sufi&xes to the ordinary noun of agency. Compare ktdtond, I do, where the pronominal sufl&x 
is added to the old noun of agency htdton, a doer. Similar forms have also been adduced from 
Telugu, and it is clear that we have here to do with a deeply-rooted tendency in the Dravidian 
languages. 

It is now of interest that an exactly analogous form is already met with in Sanskrit, in the 
so-called periphrastic future. This form begins to be used in the Brahmanas, but is then very 
unfrequent (about thirty instances). In the later Hterature it is more common. 

It is formed exactly in the same way as Gondi tenses such as Icidtond. The verb substantive 
is added to the noun of agency in the first and second persons, where Gondi uses the pronominal 
suffixes, while the noun of agency is used alone in the third person. It is difficult to explain this 
tense from the principles prevailing in Sanskrit. On the other hand, it is easily understood when 
we remember how the present participle and the noun of agency formed from it is commonly used 
with a future sense in Dravidian languages. 

There is still another form in Sanskrit which seems to be due to Dravidian influence, riz,j the 
participle ending in tavat. Such forms are very rare in the old literature, but later on they become 
quite usual. There is nothing corresponding in other Indo-European languages, but similar forms 
are quite common in Dravulian. Compare, for instance, Tamil seydavan, Sanskrit kritavdn, one who 
has done. The suffix vaf is, of course, Aryan, but the close analogy between forms such as seyclavan 
and kritavdn is too striking to be accidental. 

There are still two points in which the Aryan vernaculars of India seem to have adopted 
Dravidian principles, viz,, in the fixed order of words and in the different treatment of the object of 
transitive verbs, according as it is a rational or an irrational being. 

The order of words in old Sanskrit was free. In modern vernaculars, on the other hand, it 
follows fixed rules. It seems probable that this state of affairs is due to the influence of other 
linguistic families. It is not, however, possible to decide whether this influence has been exercised 
by the Dravidian element in the Aryan population, and I must therefore be contented to draw 
attention to the fact that, for instance the position of the governed before the governing word, and 
the necessity of putting the verb at the end of the sentence, is in full agreement with Dravidian 
principles. 

The use of a double form for the objective case in Indo-Aryan vernaculars is, on the other hand, 
certainly Dravidian, The common rule in Hindi is that the suffix ko is added to nouns denoting 
rational beings, while the base alone is used as the objective case of other nouns. This distinction 
between nouns denoting rational beings and such as signify irrationals is a peculiarity of the 
Dravidian languages. It is true that the use of the base in order to denote the object iu Telugu 
is restricted to nouns denoting things without life. But this seems to be a new departure of Telugu, 
where it is perhaps due to Kolarian influence. In Tamil and Malayalam, on the other hand, the 
practice is exactly the same as in Hindi. 

Some of the characteristic points mentioned in the preceding pages have already been drawn 
attention to by Bishop Caldwell. He says (l,c. Introd. p. 50) : — 

“ The principal particulars in which the grammar of the North-Indiaii idioms agrees with that 
of the Dravidian languages are as follows : — (1) the inflexion of nouns by means of separate post- 
fixed particles added to tlie oblique form of the noun ; (2) the inflexion of the plural by annexing 
to the unvarying sign of plurality the same suffixes of case as those by which the singular is inflected"; 
(3) the use in several ot the northern idioms of two pronouns of the first person plural, the one 
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iiicliiJing. the other excluding, the party addressed; (4) the use of post-poj>ilions, instead o{ 
prepositions; (o) the formation of verbal tenses by means of participles: (6) tlic pituation of the 
relative sentence before the indicative; (7) the situation of the governing nurd after the \Tord 
governed. In the particulars above mentioned, the grammar of the Nortli-Indiaii idioms undoubtedly 
resembles that of the Dra\idiaii family: bat the argument founded ujmi this general agreement ib to 
a considerable extent neutralised by the circumstance that those idioms accord in the same particu¬ 
lars, and to the same extent, with several other families of the Scythian^ group,” 

I think Bishop Caldwell was quite right in not concluding that all sucli points of agreement 
are due to Dravidiau iutluence on the Indo-Aryan Vernacnlars. And, more C'lpevially, it may 
rea^onablv be doubted whether the use of two ditlercnt f'>rm.^ of the plural of the personal prnuona 
of the first person is an originally Dravidiau feature, We do m^t find it in Kanarese, Conni, 
Bi’uhui, and several minor dialects. And tiie other dialects use quite dilTerent S(‘t3 of forms. 
Compare the table which follows :— 


1 Tamil. 

1 .. .. . 

, 1 

1 MalayAlam. | 

1 ' 

KuTXikh. 1 Kui. 

1 1 

\ 

1 Telugw. 

1 . ' 

We, exclusive nangul ... nnhim] 

1 ■ 1 

cfn .. 

' dmit mnmf 

* . . 1 ^ 

We, inclusive ,,} ndm^ydm nam .■ 

' 

i 

vdm ... ' 

... ... manama 


The table shows that the inclusive plural yam, hdm, in Tamil and Malaya lam, t'orrespomls to 
the exclusive plural umu in Kui and im'rnu (old Citdi) in Telugu. The two dilYerent fornis of the 
pronoun must therefore have been iudepenilenlly developed in the varicnis languages of the Dravidiau 
family. This to jfoint to the couclusion that the old language from which all the Dravidiau 

form> of speech have been derived, did not originally possess more than one form for ‘ we/ It 
almost seems as it the tendency to distinguish between a ‘we’ which includes, and another which 
exclude>, the party addressed, has been introduced into the Dravidian languages from without. It 
may he due to the influence of the Kol languages ; and it would not be safe to attach any importance 
to this point, 

I hope, however, to liave shown that there remain several features in which we are apparently 
obliged to assume an infiuence on the Aryan vernaculais exercised by the Dravidian family, 
I therefore fully agree with Bishop Caldwell when he says (h c. p. 57) :— 

“As the pra?-Aryan tribes, who were probably more numerous than the A r vans, were not 
anailiilated, but only reduced t > a depeinbait position, and eventually^ in most instances, incorporated 
in the Aryan conimuniry, it would seem almost necessarily to follow tiiat they would modify, whilst 
iiiev adopted, the language of their conquerors, and tliat this modification would consist, partly in 
tile addition of new word>, and partly also in the introduction of a new spirit and tendency.’’ 


' Tlie uau’c ?c>thiau should not any more be u^ed to denote a family of lang'iiafres^. It wa=i introduced by tbe 
(minent I>ani?}i pliilologi-t I?adv as a general denomination of almost all tho-e lanpnages of Europe and Asia which 
do not bolung to the Indo-European ur Semitic families. "We now* know* that tho=e languages belong to widely 
diftci-iint families, and that they cannot bo cIa«*<od together. Moreover, the few Scj'thian words which have beeD 
prtserved by Greed ^ , 'ters are distinotiy Iranian, i.i. they belong to the Indo'Etircpoan family. — S. K. 
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DIGAMBABA JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 

BY JAS. BURGESS, ai.E., LL.D. 

Reseauch during* the last half century has perhaps been less directed to the study of 
Jainism than to any other branch of Indian study. Still, much has been done even here by such 
scholars as Weber, Buhler, Jacobi, Leumann, Hoemle, and others, whose investigations have been 
directed more especially to the literature of the Svetambara sect. 

Whilst engaged in the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the libraries of Rajputana, Dr. Buhler 
learnt much respecting both the sects. Of the Digambara Jainas, — who are largely found 
in Maisur and Kannada, though also very numerous in the North-Western Provinces, Eastern 
Rajputana, and the Punjab, — we know less than of the BvStambaras who are so numerous 
in Gujarat and Western Rajputana and all over Northern and Central India. In Rajputana, 
Dr. Buhler found the Digambara laymen divided into three jdtis — Khandarwal, Agrawal, and 
Bahirwal, — who eat with each other, but marry only within their own or class. Both sects 
agreed in their esteem for the Dvddasdiigt or twelve AhgaSy and some of the Ahgas at least are 
common to both; whether all are so, he was unable to ascertain, for the Digambaras declare 
that many of the Svetambara works are spurious and that of some they possess different 
versions. 

The Digambaras divide their literature into four ‘Vedas,’ viz ^:— (1) The ’Pratharndmiyogai 
comprising all their works on Itihdsa or legends and history, among which are the twenty-four 
Furdi^a*^ giving the legends of the Tirthakaras ; (2) The Karandnuyoga, embracing works on 
cosmogony; (3) The Dfavydniiifogay treating of their doctrine and philosophy; and (4) the 
Charandnuyoga^ treating of the dchdra customs, worship, 

The Jay pur Khandarwals, Dr. Buhler found subdivided into Vibpanthia and Thfira- 
panthis, — a division common, perhaps, to the whole Digambara community, as indicated in 
1820 by Col. Colin Mackenzie’s Jaina pandit.^ The Vispanthis w-orship standing, and present 
lemons, fruits, flowers, and sweetmeats of various sorts ; but the Th^nlpanthis sit down whilst 
worshipping, and offer no flowers or green fruits, but present sacred rice {aliisJiata)^ sandal, 
cloves, nutmeg, cardamoms, dates, almonds, dry cocoanuts, sweetmeats, &c. They are much 
more scrupulous than the Vispanthis, decry their conduct, and refuse respect to their priests; 
they object to bathing themselves or the images, and w’orship with water, cocoanut-water, or 
pdhchdmrita. Their disuse of flowers and green fruits is based on their teaching that all plants, 
trees, Ac., are endued with life. 

From Mysore I learn that the following classification into eleven grades of Jainas is made; 
it must however be, to a large extent, theoretical: — 

1. The lowest grade consists of those who simply confess their belief in Jainism without 
the performance of any of its ceremonies, 

2. Those who perform some of the Jaina ceremonies but neglect others, 

3. Those who observe all the religious ceremonies. 

4. feravakas who observe all the other Jaina precepts but are guilty of adultery, 

5. Sravakas who may be dishonest while observant of all other Jaina principles. 

6. Those who may abet crimes but do not commit them personally. 

7. Sravakas who carefully examine all they eat, lest there should be any insects 

in it. 


1 Bombay Admims^raticn Report for 1875-^^': Ind. .tnl. Yob YII. p. 28. 

2 Orient. Maj. and Calcatta Keviev:, Yol. I : ; 77 f., or ItuI. Ant. Yob XXXI, p. 66. 
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8. Those who abstain from eating any green fruits or vegetables, but only such as 
are dried. 

9. The Sravaka of the ninth class is the Brahmachan, who wears white clothes and leads 
a celibate life. 

10. The Sravaka who does not leave his house, but otherwise follows the practices of the 
eleventh class, 

11. The highest grade of all is that of the Sravaka who leaves his house, family, and all 
possessions, and — provided with a hamandalu or water-vessel, a jpkMilia or broom made of 
peacock’s feathers and used for removing insects out of his way, and a kasheh/a-vastra or reddish 
coloured cloth — avoids ail crimes, relinquishes ambitions, maintains honesty, and possesses 
implicit faith in his priest. 

The Vidyftsthftiias or seats of learning of the Digambaras mentioned by Dr. Biihler are,— 
(1) Jaypur, (2) Dehli, (3) G%valiar, (4)Ajmir, (5) Nagar in Rajpntana, (6) Rumpur-Bhanpnr near 
Indur, (7) Karaiigi, and (8) Surat, To these the Maisur Jainas add Kollapura, Jina>Kahchi- 
puram, perhaps Chittanur in South Arkat district, and Penukonda in Anantapur district. 
These, with Dehli, are known as Chatiih-simhdsam, There are math as at these four places. 
They also claim to have a seat at Shohipur. 

The Digambaras profess to differ from the Svetamharas on the following points: — 

1. Their statues of the Tirthakaras are always represented as nude {nirvastra) ; w^hereas 
the 'Svetdmbaras represent theirs as clothed and decorate them w ith crowns and ornaments. 

2. As stated by Col. Colin Mackenzie lies. Vol. IX. pp. 247 f.). the Digambaras 

observe sixteen ceremonials — shodasaharman, wTiicb are enumerated as : — (1) Garbliddhana 
or consummation of marriage; (2) Pimsavana, — the rite in the third month of pregnancy, for 
male progeny; (3) SmianiaJcarana, defined by Mackenzie as adorning a married woman's head 
with flowers when she is six months gone with child, or in the seventh month : the Brah- 
raanical Simaiitonnayana, — the parting or dividing of the hair is observed by women in the 

fourth, sixth or eighth month ; (4) Jdtalcarman or horoscope and birth ceremony ; {b^Xdmakaram, _- 

the naming of a new-born child ; (6) Aniia^^rdkanay — w hen, at six months of age, or over, a child 
is first fed with other sustenance than milk ; (7) Chaidalcarman or Chvdbpanayana, — the cere¬ 
mony of tonsure; (8) Vpanayana or initiation between five and nine years of age, when the 
sacred thread is assumed. Of the next five, I have failed to obtain any explanation, and must 

leave them for further investigation by those wTio have opportunity. They are:_(9) Prdjd- 

patya ; (10) Sanmya : (11) Agneya ; (12) Vaisvadeva ; and (13) Goddna, — the giving of a cow- 
in charity (?). Mackenzie gives Sdstrdhlydsa, — the ceremony observed by young boys at the 
age of 5 years 5 mouths and 5 days, when they begin to read the sacred books : possibly this 
is one of these rites under a different name. The remaining three are: — (14) Samdrartana, the 
return of a student on the completion of his studies under a teacher; (15) Vivdha or marriage ; 
and (lb) Aniyaharman or PretakarmaUj — the funeral rites. These rites, it may be observed, 
agree generally with the twelve saml'dras ov karmans oi the Brahmans; but among them the 
nishkramana ceremony does not seem to be included, whilst they enumerate others.^ 

3. The Digambaras bathe their images with abundance of water, but the Svetambaraa 
use very little. 

4. The SvMambaras are extremely careful of all animal life, whilst the Digambaras are 
only moderately so. 


® Conf, Asiat. Researches, Vol. IX. pp, 247 f. 
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5, The Digamh^s bathe and woi'ship their ioa^es during the night, but the 
SvStSrinbaras de not even light lanajB ia their temples, much leas do they bathe or worship the 
images, lest in so doing they might thereby kill, or indirectly cause the death of, any living 
thiag, for to do so during the night they regard as a great sin. 

The Digambaras wash their images with the fanchdmrxta ; but the others do not. 

7. The Digambaras make their prayers after the usual Hindu fashion; the members of 
the other sect close their mouths or tie a cloth over their lips. 

8. The Digambaras paint on their foreheads their caste-marks, but the Sv^tambaras 
do not. 

Yakshas and Yakshii^ls. 

Amono* the Digambara Jainas in the Kanarese districts in Southern India, there appear 
to be differences in the iconography, especially of the attendant Yakshas and goddesses 
(Yakshinis) compared with that of the SvStarabaras as detailed by Hemaehandra. 

Throuo-h the kindness of Mr. Alexander Rea, of the Archseological Survey in Southern 
India, I have obtained the following details regarding these dii minores^ with careful represen¬ 
tations of them which are reproduced on the accompanying plates and form a fresh addition 
to our knowledge of Digambara iconography.^ 

The Yakshas and Yakshij^ils as well as the Jinas have each a Jdnchhana or chihna they 

arc as follows : — 

1. Kishabha (PL L 1) has for Yaksha Gdmukha, with the head of an ox, four-armed, 
and having a bull as his Mfichhana or cognizance ; and for Yakshiui Chakr§&vari, with 
sixteen arms, and Gam da as cognizance. The Svetumbaras call Rishabha^s second son Bahubali, 
the Digambaras call him Gomat^vara-Svumi, and w^orship him equally with the Tli’thaliaras 
(Plate i, fig. 1). 

2. Ajita lias Mah^yaksha, eight-armed, with weapons, and an elephant as cognizance ; 
and Rdhint as Yakshiui, four-armed, with a seat or stool as emblem (fig. 2). With the 
Svetambaras the Yakshini is AjitabaU. 

3. Sambhava^s Yaksha is Trimukha, — six-armed, wdth weapons, and a peacock as 
symbol ; his Yakshini is Prajnapti, — also six-armed, and having the Jiamsa or duck for 
Idhchhana (fig. 3). Svetambaras Duritari is the Yakshini. 

4. Abhinandana has Yakshesvara, — four-armed, with an elephant as cognizance ; and 
Vajrasrinkhala as Yakshini, — four-armed, and also with the hamsa as her characteristic, 

5. Sumati (PL i. 5), who is represented with a wheel or circle as cliihna, instead of the 
red goose or the curlew, as with the Svetambaras; has Tumbura, four-armed and holding up 
two snakes, with Garuda as his cognizance; and Purushadatta as Yakshini, — four-armed, with 
elephant as symbol. 

6. Padmaprabha (PL i. 6)^ has a lotus-bud as characteristic; Kusuma as Yaksha, — four- 
handed and having a bull as sign, and Man6v%a or Manogupti, also four-handed with sword 
and shield, and a horse as cognizance ; with the Svetambaras, it is Syama. 

7. Supftrfeva’s image (PL ii. 7) differs from other Tirthakaras in having five snake-hoods 
over his head and under the usual triple crown. His Yaksha is Varanandi with trisula and rod, 
having a lion as his characteristic; and the Sasanadevi is Kali, fonr-armed, with trlsCda^ and 
bell (?), her chihncf, or cognizance being the Nandi or bull. The Svetambaras name them 
Matariga and Santa. 

* plates i.-iv. The figures of the Jinas themselves, being all alike, are omitted to economise space* 

5 Erratum on the plate : jor Sumatinutha read Padmaprabha, 
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8. Chandraprabha has Svama or Vijaya as Yaksha, four*armed, with the hamsa as 
attribute, and Jvahiuialini as Yakshini, with eight arms bearing weapons and two snakes, and 
flames issuing from her nitiJcutd : her Idhclihawi is the ball. The other sect call her Bhnkafci. 

9. Pushpadanta, among the Digambaras, has a crab {hirhata) as cognizance, instead 
of the mokar^f. His attendant Yaksha is Ajita, — four-armed, with rosary, spear, and fruit, 
having a tortoise as Idhchhana ; and Mahakali (or Ajita) as Yakshini, four-armed, with rod and 
a fruit (!^), but without cognizance : the Svetambaras name her Sutaraka, 

10. Sitala has a tree (J^ri-vriksJw) instead of the srivatsa figure as his Idnchhana, 
Brahmesvara is his Yaksha, with four heads and eight arms — six holding symbols, and wdth 
the lotus-bud for cognizance; and Manavi [Svet. Asoka) is his Yakshini — four-armed, holding 
rosary and fish, but without characteristic. 

11. Srdyariiba has a deer as Idhchhana in place of the Sv^tambara rhinoceros; Is vara, — 
four-armed, with trisula and rod, and the Nandi is his Yaksha; and Gauri — also four-armed, 
holding a lotah and rod, with the Nandi at her foot. Each of these attendants has a crescent 
attached to the outer side of the crown. The Svetambaras name them Yakshat and Manavi. 

12. V^supfijya has for his own attribute a bullock, instead of a cow-buffalo as with the 
Svetambaras. His Yaksha is Kumara, with three heads and six hands holding a spear, a noose, 
c^c., and the front left hand open with the palm presented, and with the peacock as attribute ; 
Gaiidhari (Svet. Chan(^a) is his Yakshini with four hands, holding a rod and two objects like 
mirrors, wdth a snake as her cognizance. 

13. Vimala has Shanmuklia or Karttikeya for Yaksha (PL ii. 13), with six pairs of hands, — 
six holdincr small round objects, two in his lap, the front right hand, as in almost every case, in 
the Varadaha-^ta-imidrci. and the left as usual closed. He ought of coui'se to have only six beads, 
but here the draftsman has (perhaps by mistake) given him seven. His attribute is a cock. The 
Yakshini is Vairatja or Vairuti, w'itli four hands, holding two snakes, and with a spear placed 
in the lap and passing behind the hand in the varada attitude : her cognizance is a serpent. 

14. Ananta has Patala as Yaksha (PL iii. 14), — three-beaded and with six hands, —four 
holding objects and two weapons passing behind the two front hands which are in the usual 
m'tdrds: his attribute is a crocodile. The Yakshini is Anantamati, witli four hands, holding 
dart and croak, and with the hamsa as cognizance; the Svctambara Yakshiiii is Ahkasa. 

15. Dharma has Kimnara as attendant, with three faces and six hands, with rosary, 

spear, rod, &c.,—his attribute is a fish. The Yakshini is Manasi,—• four-handed, with 

ahhvsa, spear, hook, &c., and a lion as Idhchhana, ^Svetambara— Kandarpa. 

16. S^nti has a tortoise for his symbol, instead of the antelope as with the Svetambaras. 
His attendants are Kimpurusha, — figured as a man with four hands, two holding symbols and 
the other two in the usual attitude ; his Idhchhana is a bull. The Yakshini is Mahamanasi, also 
four-armed, — holding a dart in the upper right hand : her attribute is a peacock. The 
"Svetambaras name them Garuda and Nirvani. 

17. Kunthu is attended by Gandharva, — four-armed, with two snakes, spear and crook 
and a deer as attribute, with Vijaya or Jaya as Yakshini, a sword and two discuses (?), with 
a peacock as Idnchhana. The ^Svetambara Yakshini is named Eala. 

18. Ara is represented as having a deer for his attribute : with the other sect it is the 
Naudyavarta diagram. His Yaksha is Kendra having six heads and as many pairs of hands, — 
one pair lying in his lap, and his attribute is a peacock. The female attendant is Ajita, —* four- 
handed, holding up two snakes and another objecti with the haihsa as symbol. V ith the 
Svetambaras these are Yakshet and Dhana, 

19. Malli has as symbol a kalam or water-pot. His Yaksha is Kubera, with four heads 
and eight arms, holding sword, dart, &c.. with an elephant as cognizance; and Aparajita is 
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tlie Yakshinf, with four hands holding a sword and a shield, and she again has the kc^sa as 
cognizance : with the Sv^tdmbaras she is called Dharanapriy4. 

20. Muuisuvrata has for attendants, — Varuna, with sev^en heads and four hands, but 
without cognizance; and Bahurupint, with four arms, holding sword and shield and with 
a serpent as her Idhchkana or cognizance: Svetambara — NaradattS. 

21. Nimi or Nami has a lotus-bud (iitlotpala) as symbol; Bhnkuti, his Yaksha, has four 
heads and as many pairs of hands holding weapons, and the bull as Idhchkana ; and Chamundi, 
his Yakshiat, has four hands having rosary, rod and sword, and the crocodile as cognizance 
(PI. iii. 21). Svetambara — Gandhari. 

22. NSmi has Sarvahna, with a turret or small temple for symbol (PI. iv. 22) ; he has 
three heads and as many pairs of hands ; the Yaks hint is Kushmandini, — fou]>armed, with 
two children in her lap, and a lion as cognizance. She is the only attendant who has not the 
frpnt right hand in the varadahasta attitude. The ^Sv^tambaras name two as Gomedha and 
Ambika. 

23. Pftrbva is represented (PI. iv. 23) with seven snake-hoods over his head, and has 
Dharanendra or Parsvayaksha as his Yaksha, — four-handed, with a snake in each upper hand 
and a tortoise as symbol; and Padmavati is the Yakshini, also with four hands, and the hamsa 
cognizance. Both attendants have five snake-hoods (sesha-phand) over their heads. 

24. V’ardham&iia is attended by Matamga as Yaksha (PL iv. 24), whose two upper (or 
back) hands are applied to the sides of his muknta or crown, and his Idhchkana is an elephant; 
the Yakshini is Siddhayini (or Siddhayika), with only two hands, and her cognizance is the 
hanxsa. 

All the figures of Tirthakaras have a triple umbrella or tiara over their heads, and are 
identically alike (PL i. 1, (i), —- with the exception of the snake-crests over Suparsva and 
Parsvanatha (PL ii. 1, and iv. 23), — all being naked, and the right hand laid over the left in 
the lap with the palm upwards. All the Yakshas and Yakshinis have similar high tapering 
head-dresses ; the Yakshas are naked to the navel; the Yakshinis are more fully clad ; and 
all sit in the lalita-miidrdi or^with one foot down (the right of the Yaksha and the left of the 
female) and the other tucked up in front ; all hold the front right hand up before the breast 
open, with the palm outwards (varadahasta ); the corresponding left is also held up closed, 
except in the last pair, where the hands are open and the fingers hang down. Siddhjiyinl alone 
has only two hands. 

It may be noted that eighteen out of the twenty-four Yakshas are the same with the 
Digambara and Svetambara sects ; and the 4th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 18th and 22nd may only be 
different names for the same attendants.® In the case of the Yakshinis, however, the 
agreements are few, and whilst the Digambara series embraces most of the sixteen Vidyadevis, 
the 'Svetambara list of Yakshinis includes only about half-a-dozen of them, and about the same 
number in each series of Yakshinis have the same names. According to the 'Svetambaras, the 
names of the Vidyadevis, as given by Hemacliandra {Ahhidhana-chintdtnaniy sll. 239-40) are : —- 
(1) Rohini, (2) Prajiiapti, (3) Vajrasriiikhala. (4) Kulisaukusa, (5) Chaki*esvari, (6) Naradatta, 
(7) Kiili. (8) Mahakali, (9) Gauri. (10) Gandhari or Gandhari, (11) Sarvastramahajvalu, 
(12) Munavi, (13) Vairobya, (14) Achchhupta, (15) Mauasi, and (16) Maham4nasika. 

Brahmanical divinities. 

The Jaina pantheon, however, whether Digambara or 'Svetambara, includes many of the 
favourite BnUmiauical divinities, among which Sarasvati (PLiv.) is prominent; she is regarded as 
a Sdsanad'hi or messenger of all the Tirthakaras, and is frequently figured in temples and private 
houses, Brahmayaksha, though the special attendant of Sitala the tenth Jina, is also repre¬ 
sented separately as mounted on horseback, with four hands, holding whip, sword, and shield. 

8 Con/, hid. .4nt.Yol. XIU. p. 27G. 
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Xndra is as prominent in Jaina as in Bauddlia mythology, if not more so ; and with his 
consort IndrAni is frequently figured on the lower jambs of doorways of temples, whilst larger* 
figures of Yakshas and Yakshinis are represented as guards at the entries of the shrines. The 
Navagraha or ‘nine planets* are frequently represented at tlm foot of the asanas of Jains 
images; and DikpAlas or Dikpatis, Khetarapalas, Lokapfdas, \ oginis, Juatidevatas, Hanuman, 
Bhairava. &c., all hare representations about their great temples, 

Onikftra, Hriihk&ra, &c. 

In Svetambara temples, as well as in those of the other sect, certain symbolical figures are 
employed, of which two of the more frequent in Svetambara shrines are represented on Plate iv. 

The syllable 6m, as is well known, is regarded by Brahraainus as symbolical of their Triad, and 
is analysed into — a (Vishnu) + u (Siva) + (Brahma) ; the Jainas separate it into five 
elements, viz. — a + « + ^ (or «) -f- « + ui, which form the initials of their five sacred 
orders, (1) Arhat, (2) Achdrya, (3) Siddka, Asarxra or Apunarbhava, (4) UpddJtyuya, and (5) Muni!^ 
This symbol is often represented in coloured marbles, inserted in panels on the inner walls 
of the temple inandapas, and is known as Omk&ra. The figure (PI. iv.) is not very like the 
modern written form of the syllable 6th: it consists of a small circular piece of black marble^ 
representing the annsvdra, under which is a crescent of yellow stone, and the letter a (or 6) is 
represented by a broad vertical line turning to the left below, of black marble, with two 
horizontal bars, the upper red and the lower yellow, joining the vertical from the left.® In 
a vertical line, upon these elements, are placed five small figures of seated Jinas, nsnally made of 
rock-crystal, to represent the five grades of attainment. Thus on tlie curve at the foot of the 
vertical stroke is the Muni : on the lower or yellow’ horizontal bar is the Upddhijdya ; on the 
red bar is the Siddha ; on the yellow lunule is the Achdnja-^ and on the black annsvdra is the 
highest or Arhat, 

The Hrimk^ra is a similar conventionalized representation of the syllable hrim in coloured 
stones (PI. iv., last fig.). The nansvdta is black; the lunule under it is white; the upper 
horizontal bar is red ; the upright vowel stroke on the right side is blue, and the 
rest of the symbol is yellow. On this is represented the twenty-four Jinas by very small 
figures : the tw’o black ones, Munisuvrata and Ncmi, are placed in the black annsvCira ; the two 
white, Chandraprabha and Pushpadauta, on the white crescent; the two red-complexioned 
Jinas, Padrnapi'abha and Vasupiijya, on the red, upper horizontal bar; tlie blue, Malli and 
Parsva, are placed on the blue vowel stroke — one opposite the end of the rod upper bar, and 
the other opposite the lower return line of the h. The rest of the Jinas w^ere all golden or 
yellow coloured, and their figures are disposed thus ; six on the upper horizontal line of the 
letter h, one at the turn downwards, six on the lower return horizontal, one on the down-turned 
point of it, one on the vertical stroke of the ri^ and one on the horizontal part of the same. 
Thus the twenty-four Tirthakaras are represented by the colours of the materials to which they 
are respectively affixed. 

The Siddhacliakra is a square brass plate, found in the shrines. It has a sort of spout 
in front, to allow water to run off; the centre is carved as a —flower-shaped, with a centre 

and eight petals. In the centre and on four of the alternate petals are small images as in the 
Orhkara; the centre is occupied by the Arhat ; the back petal by the Siddha image; the right 
hand by the Achdrya ; the left by the Sddhii or Mani ; and the front, next to the spont, by the 
Upddhyiiya, The other four places in the circle are filled thus : on the left of the vSiddha is 
Tapas (ascetic practice), on the right Darsana (worship), on the left of the Upudhyaya is Charitra 
(conduct), and on the right Jhdna (knowledge). 

The Pafichatirtha is a plate of metal or stone with five images upon it, as on the Omkara; 
and the Ghauvibvata is a slab, usually of marble, carved with representations of the twenty- 
four Tirthakaras. 

' Cemf, hid. Ant, Vol. XIII. p. 279. ~ 

* Ip tli© t-wo fignyes on Plate iv., tke colonrs are represented as in herj^ldry 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIIth CENTURY MS. 

BY SIE KICHAKD C. TEMPLE. BAKT. 

(0 on tinned from p. 375.) 

DUNGAREE. 

Fol, 86. The Sick party is carried downe to y? Riuer Side in a hammaker, or course piece 
of Dungaree Cloth, 

See Y ule, s. v. Dungaree, a coarse cotton cloth. [A. and E. p. 22 hae for 3rd June 1680 : 
Dungarees and Market t Clouts every 16 patch pay 1 fan am.”] 

DURIAN. 

FoL 150, They have Severall Sorts of very good ffruit in the Conntrey (Queda). 

Duryans. 

FoL 175. This Countrey [Acheen] affordeth Severall Excellent good fruites Namely 

Duryans. 

See Yule, s. v. Durian. [A large fruit with an offensive odour reported from all time by 
ti-avellers to ludo-China.] 

EAGLE WOOD. 

Fol, 146, never faileth to returne full Value (of what he received) in Agala wood 
. - . • they have the retalliation put to theire choice whether Agala or Elephants. 

See YTule, s, i\ Eagle-wood. The quotation in the text is a good one. Vide ante 
Vol. XXYill. p. 196; Yol. XXIX. p, 335. 

ELACHES. 

Fol. 158. ffroru Bengala ..... Elaches. 

A silk cloth. See Yule, s. v. Piece-goods. See, also, Yule, s, v. Alleja : probably the same 
stuff is meant, the terra in the text representing the vernacular aldcha. 

ENKORE. 

Fol. 27. One of these Mallabars (an inhabitant of Enore) about 11 English miles North¬ 
ward of ffort S’t Georg's, 

Not in Yule. [A. uyid E. p. 17 for loth May 1680 : “ The Agent, See., went to take the 

air at Enoor,”] 

EUROPE. 

Fol. 49. when laid w*? Europe tarre prove most Serviceable. 

See Y ale, s. v. Europe, for European. [The quotation is eardier than any of Y'ule’s. 
N. and E. p. 6 quotes Streyusham blaster’s Commission to Joan Pereira de Faria as Envoy to 
the King of Burma and Pegu, 23rd February 1680, and has “ Ballast for our Europe ships.” 

FAKEER. 

Fol. 13. His retinue were as followeth. 6000 naked ffackeers. 

Fol. 14, As for yf before mentioned people called ffackeers, they are pilgrims but very 
Strange Ones. ^ 

Fol. -iO. Sent y? ffaekeere out of dores .... The ffackeere Sat w‘!>ont y? Street 

dore. 

See Yule, s. v. Fakeer. [The writer uses it in the sense of a Hindu ascetic.] 
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FAN AM. 

Fol. o3. ffort S’t Georg’s • . . ffanam of gold at 00/^ 00« .Pullicatt 

. 24 fanams make one Pa god or 00 Od 06 . . . . Golcondah . . . The fanam 


00 01 00 .Porto Noto & Trincombar . . . Theire ffanam is worth 00 00 04. 

See Yule, r. fanam. [A small gold and also silver coin in S. India. The text is 
valuable for values.] 

FIRINGHEE. 

Fol. 11. A Stoiy of a franguee. 

Fol. 64. I he Aiackan Kinge Sends a parcel! of Gylyars viz^ Gallys, well manned 
x\raekaners and ffranguees. 

Fol. 83. I jndge and am well Satisfied in it, y? there are noe lesse then 20000 flVanguea; 
of all Sorts in }e Kirjg(l( m of Bengala, and above ^ of them inhabit near Hugly Rioer. 

See Yule, s. v. Fiiinghte. [The above quotations are valuable, as the Portuguese or Portu¬ 
guese half-breeds are meant by the term.] See also ante, Vol. XXX. p. «508. 

FIRM A UN. 

FoL 65. Emir Jemla : hath now jf Goverment of Bengala Orixa and Pattana firmly by 
Phyrmand Set ltd yj)on him. 

Fol. CG. Emir Jemla’s Son Succeeded not his father (accordinge to Phyrinane). 

FoL 69. for heie [Dacca] they are neare y? Prince and Court Vnder whom all our fac¬ 
tories in Beiigala and Pattana hold their Ihirmano. 

F(tL 71. before they got their Phyrmane renewed and signed.gaue in 

his Phyrmarie to be lenewed. 

Fol. 72, tliey reqiie.st iheii- Phyrmane .... wold have a Considerable reward in 
ready Cash befoi-e he wold renew thtire Old Phyrmane. 

Fol. 73. w hat His ancestors fieely gave by Phyrmane.And hath giuen 

vf English and Dutch large Phyrmanes. 

FoL 102. yf w^h was noe Sooner demanded but as readily granted w*^;^ Phyrmanes in yf 
Persian Lnnguadge } \ yf English Nation Shold hold that Piiviledge soe longe as they pleased 
to Hue and ^cttle in their Dominions, and many Other lewards Liberally bestowed Vpon the 
Doctor [Gabriel Bow den — Bou^hton ] (One beinge [Emir Jemla] very rare amonge y® 
Mabometants). 

Fol. 132. [Elephants] now adays none are Shipped off by any Merchant that hath not yf 
Kinge of Syam’s Phyrmane granted him, if soe they are custome free. 

Fol. 133. yf most important of w^li is whether wee have yf Kinge of Syams Phyrmane 
to trade there or noe. 

See \ule, s. v Firmaun. [The quotations are valuable as showing the use of the word 
for Royal Letters Patent or Charters.] 

FORT St GEORGE. 

Fol, 2. The begininge of my residence, or tirst Part of my Arrival (in India Orientalis) 
was att ffort S’f Georg s an English Garrison Ypon yf Coast of Choromandel. 

FoL 3. men Women and Children that Hue under S’* Georg’s flagge [at Madras], 

Fol, 31. Our ffort (and towne) of S’^ Georg’s, hath been often Molested, by Some of 
y® Inland Natiue forces. 
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FoL 32, Anno Dom: 1672 I stroke downe to Fettipolee in a journey I tooke Overland 
ffrom S’f Georg’s to Metchlipatam. 

Not in Yule. [It means the town and fort o^ Madras. Madras [is still in official docu¬ 
ments “ Fort S? George.”] 

GALLE, POINT DE. 

Fol, 39. Such as they in Point de Gala or Qaeda doe bringe them on board On. 

Fol, 77. They are bought [from Ceylone] from yf Dutch .... in Gala. 

See Yule, s, v, Galle, Point de. [The quotations are valuable for the history of this 
obscure word.] 

GALLE VAT, 

FoL 64. the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars viz^ Gallys well fitted and 
manned Arackaners and firangues. 

FoL 92. yf Natiues much dreadinge to dwell there beinge timerous of the Arackaners 

theire Gylyars. 

See Yule, s, v. Gallevat. [The text is exceedingly interesting for the history of the word 
and proves its identity with the galley and also with the Bengali form jalia. See ante. 
Vol. XXIX. p. 408,] 

GANGES. 

Fol, 61. ffirst for yf great Riuer of Ganges : and y? many large and faire arms thereof. 

Fol, 64. Hee fled to a Small Villadge Seated upon the banks of Ganges. 

Fol, 68, y? water of yf Riuer [of Dacca] beinge an arme of the Ganges is Extraordinary 
good. 

Fol. 73. up yf Riuer of Ganges as high as Dacca. 

Fol. 74. This Kingdome of Bengala ... is replenished with many faire and 
pleasant Riuers, the most famous and much admired of w^.h is y? great Riuer Ganges. 

Fol, to. the great rains , ... as high as South Tartaria, w^.^ is raonntanious and 

raineth there for a quarter of a ye are togeather and rusheth downe y? Ganges and arms 
thereof. 

Fol. 76. But most of the trouble might Easily have been avoided if our Ganges Pilot 
had been any way ingenuous. 

Fol. 86. many of them [Orixas] resort to the Creeks and Rivolets at or about y? Entrance 
into yf Ganges. 

FoL 87. theire Souls Shall Enter into the bodies of good creatures (in Paradise) that dye 
with thrire bodies well filled y? holy water of the Ganges : or any of yf arms thereof, or 
dye upon the banks thereof, for they accompt yf mudde to be Sanctified as well as y? Water. 

Fol. 87. The Riuer Ganges (and it’s branches) is held in soe great adoration by these 
jgnorant heathens, that they make many Sacrifices thereto. 

Fol. 91. certain it is y^ this is yf great Riuer Ganges y^ Alexander yf great Sailed downe 
in time of his great conquests in Asia : 

Fol. 92, fiormerly, yea not many years agoe, yf Inhabitants on yf North erne parts of 

Bengala ; trained up their Children.Sent them upon travaile to discover v? 

great Ganges : to find out the garden of Eden : (by order of theire Kings), 
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Fol 93. yf water and mudde of T® Ganges Sent from them [BrachmansJ w*? theiro 
Choppp or Seale Ypon it is accompted Sacred : Even soe farre as Persia . . • . wee had 

Several! Mortavan Jarrs on bonrd, some full of water Others of Mudde of yf Bluer Ganges, 
sent as p^’sents to y? g^reat Merchants of yf Baiijan Cast (in this Kingdome [^Bengalaj )• 

Fot in Yule. [The quotations give the sevei^al uses of the word in the 17th century, viz., 
for the Hugli River, any large mouth of the Ganges in the Gangetic Delta, the Ganges Proper.] 

G ANTON, 

FoL 152. [In Queda] Tbeire Weights and measures are ... y? Gantange : One 
Gantange con? Ex actly 2 Achin Bamboos, 


See Yule, s. v, Ganton. 


GANZA. 


Fol. 84, [Gong] made of fine Gans of Pegu; viz^ a very good Sort of bell mettle. 
Fol, 158. ffrom Pegu .... Gans. 

See Yule, s, v. Ganza; bell-metal. 


GARCB, 

Fol, 56. they transport [from the Coast of Gingalee] above lOOOO : Gorse of graine 
yearly. 

See Yule, s. v, Garce. [A large grain measure in the Madras Presidency: anything up 
to 4 tons and more. See aHte^ \ol. XXX. p. 4C>8, article on “Tomb.^* A. and E, has, p. 40 for 
2nd Dec. 1680: “ Upon application from Lingapa for a garse of wheat upon payment, it is 

resolved to supply it gratis."’] 

GENTILE —GENTOOE. 

Fol. 3. The Natiue inhabitans [of ffort Georg’s] are for yf most part Gentiles (com¬ 
monly called Gentues). 

Fol. 18 The Gentues accompt themselves a very antient people.. 

They are indeed y? Antient Gentiles and as I jmagiiie of the Seed of those who revolted from 

Moses, forgettirge God to worship a Molten Calfe.There is 

another Sort of these Idolaters who are accompted to be of a higher Cast (then yf Gentues be). 

Fol. 24. gaue me some white and yellow flowers she tooke from her haire of her head that was 
beautifully adorned after y? Gentue fashion. 

Fol. 26. but those Naturall Mallabars y? inhabit Vpon yf Mallabar Coast . . . . • 

noe gentile Occupations, ueither are they admitted into yf Society of yf Banjans or Gentues 
Either in theire houses or Pagods, 

Fol. 69. yf richest of Gentues and Banjan Merchants, of this Part of yf Kingdome 
hath great numbers, 

Fol. 70. he sent for most rich Merchants of Gentues and Banjans. 

See Yule, s. v, Gentoo. [The quotations are valuable for showing that Gentile meant a Gentoo 
and Gentoo a low^caste Hindu, F. and E. p. 38 for 20th Nov. 1680, has “ the Mutineers threaten 
to kill the Gentue Oxmen if they bring got»ds or provisions into the Town, whereupon the merchants 
undertake to obtain supplies by means of the left handed Oxmen.’* Here again we seem to have 
Gentue as a low-caste (Pariah) Hindu in contradistinction to the left-handed or artizan castes. The 
curious sectarian division in Hinduism known as the right and left hand castes of South India should 
certainly have found a place in Y^'ule, as these terms are constantly mentioned in old books. They 
include a great number of castes following some the Yaishnava and some the Saiva faith in their 
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Sakti or Female deyelopments. Rongbly the right-hand castes are agriculturists and the left-hand 
are artizaus: hucksters and small traders are found sprinkled about both classes.] 

GHURRY. 

Fol, ^3. And when Sinketh againe he Striketh 1 : Viz? One gree and soe Onward 2 ; viz^ 

'2 gree .then 3 viz? 3 gree .one Sleepeth while j f Other waketh and 

teadeth yf Gree. 

See Yule, s,i\ Ghurry. [Originally glutri was a water-clock, then the gong on which the 

time was struck, then the unit of time itself, i. e., an liour of 24 minutes or one-sixtieth of a whole 

day, then the European hour of 60 minutes, then the clock or tAatch indicating European time. 
Here it means the Indian hour of 24 minutes or also the water-clock and its gong.] 

GINGERLY. 

FoL 3. yf Coast of Gingalea. 

Fol. 47. Many English Merchants and Others have vearely Ships and Vessels built here [Nar- 
saporeL beinge y® onely Commodious Port on this or yf next Coast adj()yneinge thereto viz? 

Gingalea. 

FoL oG. The Coast called Gingalea is Certainly yf most pleasant and Comniodicu^ Sea 
Coast that India affordeth, pleasant in many respects, heinge a most delicate champion l^tlat plains] 

land.It beginneth at Point or Cape Goodawaree, the Entrance or South Sid»* 

of y^ bay Corango y? Cape lyeth in I.att) (?) and reacheth or Extendeth it Selfe Soe farre a& to y? 
Paged Jn" Gernaet. 

FoL 134. yett butter and Oyle from Gingalea or Bengala. 

See Y^ule, $. i\ Gingerly with very inadequate note. £The text show-; clearly that the tcrni 
meant the Coast between the “Coromandel ’ and '"Orissa” Coasts, i. e., between the Godavari 
estuary and Juggernaut Pagoda. It was also more commonly known to mariners as the Golcondah 
Coast. The above are the only quotations known to me illustrating this term. See anfej \ ol. XXX, 
p. 345.] 

GINGHAM. 

Fol. 101. ffrom Hugly and Ballasore .... Ginghams. 

See Y^ule, s, v. Gingham : an Indian cotton cloth. [X. and JE7. p. 18 for 13th April lS80 , 
has “ ginghams ” : and p, 24 for 19th June 18b0 “ ginghams, white: gingham:: browne.” See ante 
Vol. XXIX. p. 339.] 

GOA. 

Fol, 144. A Portuguees Shipp bound from Goa to Macau In China. 

See Y^ule, s. v, Goa. 

GODAVERY. 

Fol. 2. It [the Choromandel Coast] Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on y? Soiitk 
Side of y® bay Coran go, 

Fol. 56. Point or Cape Goodawaree the Entrance or South Side of bay Corango. 

See Y'ule, s, v, Godavery. See also ante, Vol. XXX. p. 351 f. p. 392. 

GOLCONDAH. 

FoL 50. 1 shall Speake Something of tlie ^Metropolitan Citty, Golcondah .... The 

ffaire and Beaut if ull Citty Golcondah is an inland one and the Metropolitan of y? Kingdrune 
. . . . yf Whole is called y? Kingdome of Golcondah. 

Fol. 51. This Kingdome .... hath y? Enjoyment of yf most plenty of rich Diamonds 
in y? Yu i verse, about 100 miles from Golcondah yf Earth doth most abound therewith. 
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FoU 57» As for theire Idolatrous v^ay of M-orship, they Enjoy it as fully as in any Other place 
in y? Empire of the Grand Mogoll (or territories of Golcondah). 

Noi in Yule, but should have been, as the diamonds did not come from Golcondah, as above 
correctly explained. 

GOMBROON. 

Foi. 93. att our arrivall in Gombroone, 

See Yule, s, v. Gombroon : the old name for Bandar ’AbbaS in the Persian Gulf. 

GONG. 

FoL 84. They Strike not with or Ypon a bell (for the Mahometans Vse none) but it is a round 

flatt of one foot and a halfe or two foot Over, (Some are very much larger).it is hunge 

up by a Stringe through a hole on one Side thereof, Soe as to take it s free Swinge and is called a 
Gonge ; they Strike thereon with a Small Mallat of wood and yieldeth a most Excellent Sound and 
Echo. 

FoL 134. beats yf Gunge for all people (that pdease) to buy our goods, before they 
dare not buy any. 

FoL 153. to See yf Gunge beaten round tiie Citty, w^J^ a lowd and Severe Proclamation. 

FoL 158. from China .... Gungs, 

See Yule, s. i\ Gong. 

GOOZERAT. 

FoL G2. Hee Sent his youngest Son Mo rat Bakche into Guzaratt. 

FoL 94. rupees . . , Coyned in y? Mint at Dacca: arc of j? Same Value of those in 

Guzaratt or Golci^mdah, 

See Yule, s. v. Goozerat, but his quotations stop at 1554, 

GRAM. 

Fol, 5o. Very delicate good Land [[Gingalee Coast] affordinge y? greatest plenty of Grainc 
Viz 5.Seve rail Sorts of gramme. 

Fol, 61. [EengalaJ affordinge great plenty of ... . gramme. 

Fol, 1G3. if wee have a quantitie of course g<)r)d.s On board vizt gramme. 

See Yule, s. v. Gram, whose earliest quotation is 1702. 

guala. 

FoL 4o. they are called Gualas and will carry one 40 miles pT diem w^^ noe great difficulty. 

^ }sof in \ale. [1 he word in the text does not mean the well-known gu'alla (gavdld) or cow 

keeper of Indian domestic economy, but the htvalan, or dooly-hearer, of the old days in Madras.] 

GUDDORAH. 

FoL 35, This towne [[Metchlipatam] is famous alsoc for a bridge.w^J* bridge 

leaoheth fiom y? great gate of Metclilipatam over to Guddorah w^.h is one English mile in 
length and of a Considerable breadth, and is called by the Name of Guddorah bridge, 

Fol. 39. Most Eminent Men that inhabit Metehlipatam and Guddorah are Mahometans. 

FoL 42. a more memorable fight St Edward Winter had above 300 of them [Resbutcs] 
\ poll Guddorah bridge when lie and his Trumpeter cleared yf way and drove Severall of them 
Over y? bridge to Great Astonishment of all y? Natiues and ffame of that worthy Knight. 

2sot in ^ nlo: but see \ tile’s quotation from Fryer, 1673, s. r. Patna, where the place turns upas 
Gundore. It is practically part of the town of Masulipatam. Sir Edward Winter’s exploit is 
p-ctured oii his monument in Battersea Church. 


{To he continued,) 
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SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 


Translated from German Foets* 

BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPELLER, Ph.D., JENA. 

( Concluded from p. 444,) 

Error and Truth. 

96 

O glUcklich wer nocli hoffeii kann 
Aus diesem Meer des Irrthuras aufzntauchen I 
AYas man niclit hat, das eben brauchte man, 
Und was man hat, kann man nicht branchen, 

^ ^rrt ^fN- 

5r?TR-% I 

dhanyo yam asa na jahati dehinam 
pvataranG mohajalasya varidheh I 
tattveua \ad dhy anhakaram na vedmi taj 
janarni yat ta>ya na labhyate phalam I1 

97 

iTefalirlich ists den Leu zu weaken, 
Verderblich ist des Timers Zahn ; 

Jedoch das scJireeklichste der Schrecken 
Das ist der Mensch in seinem AYahn. 

ftTrT^ r^^TIT^TiT I 

^?T»FTFrf ^ 

=r?r II 

Miptasyn simliasya bhayaya bodhanam 
vipattaye vyaghramukham vidaritam | 
maUahhayanarh tu bhayam mahattamaih 
narO matibhrantimadcna mohitah 11 


Goethe. 


Schiller, 


98 

k^cba<l]iche Wahrheit, ich ziehe sie vor dem niitzlichen Irrthum. 

AVahrbeit heilet den Schmerz, den sie yielleicht uns erregt. Goetke 

^ ’TTfr^^^RTRT'T l 


g-f?Tr^r^ it ^rt: II 

varaih nasakaraiii satyam luohad arthakarad api | 

sut\aj jataiii hi yad duhkham tat prayah samyail Bvayam \\ 
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'SVenn ich kennte den Weg des Herru, 

Ich giDg ihn wabrhaftig gar zu gern; 

Fiihrte man mich in der Wahrlieit Hau», 

Bei Gott, ich giug nicht wieder heraus. 

5T ^ II 

satpathaih yadi janiyam prapad^eya sukhena tain \ 
na oha satyagrihaih prapya nirgaidK-bheyuih kadaebana || 


(iOETHE. 


Irrtbum verliisst uns nie, docb ziebet ein liober liednrfniss 
Immer den strebenden Geist leise znr Wabrbeit liinan. 

%rFWT^rriinfT I 

II 

mobandhakarasaihvitam iha krichir mabattara \ 
utpatantam mauobarhsam >at>ani ]iraty u])akai>bati ii 

Inner Life. 

101 

Zierlich Denken und siiss Eiinnern 
1 st das Leben im tiefsten Inuern, 

^ frTRf II 

bliavanaih vartamananam chintanam cha supA^alam I 
sinritisaukbyam cba vrittanarii tad antarhridi jiTanam ll 
102 

Das Spiel des Leliens siebt sich hoitrer an, 

W enn man deu sicliern Scluitz im Herzen tragt. 

fl^rTRRfWSW^TTRR II 

saihsaro ’yam asaro ’pi ram y a vat pratibliati me 1 
bibbratas tain aliartavyam antaratmani sevadhim n 


(iOETHE. 


Go El HE. 


ScH[ELtR. 


103 

Icli besass es dock eiiimal. 

Was so kostlicb ist ; 

Dass mrn dock zn seiner Qiial 

Niramer es vezgihst I .. 

° Goethe. 

RW TRF I 

^FTpr: TRsrrqrr 11 

mamapy asid asau purvaih nidkinam paramo nidhih | 
tasya yan nasti Tismartum samtapak parijayate {\ 
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104 

1st die Zeit auch hingeflogen, 

Die Erinnrung weichet nie ; 

Als eia lichter Regenbogen 

Steht auf triiben Wolken sie. Uhlwd. 



I 




syaxnamegliavalilinam indrayudham iYojjvalam | 
vishayanum atituuam soiaranam clietasi sthitam II 


105 


Ibr glucklicben Augen, 

Was je ihr geselin : 

Ea sei wie es wolle, 

Ea war dock so schon. 

ho sakh avail viraumy esha chakshushi saplialikrite | 
priyam syad apriyaih va syut prag abhud bhavatoh sukham || 


Tranquillity. 

106 

Die Rub ist dock das beste 
Auf dieser Erdenwelt. 

Was bleibt uns denn auf Erden, 
Wird uns die Rub vergallt ? 
Die Rose welkt in Scbauern, 
Die uns der Friibling giebt; 
Wer basst, ist zu bedauern, 
Undmebr nock fast wer liebt. 


Font AXE. 


5rn% sfrfvW 

grFTT*' I 

W ^ i| 

santiih manye dhanam aiiupamam jivite manushanam 
nase tasyah sakalabhuvane Mshyate nab kim anyat | 
pushpaih vat air abluhatam iva mlayamunaih vasante 
yo dvesliasthah sa sukhavikalab kiih punar yak sakamab n 

107 

Die Menscben die nacb Rube sucben, die finden Rube nimmermebr, 
Weil sie die Rube, die sie sucben, bestiindig jagen vor sick her. 


W. Muller. 
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^ ^ 5r % f^rr I 

zr ^ iir r *TTr?i% rrf II 

yo sAntiih mrigayante tarn iia te vinclanti karhicltit | 
ya^mad yam uirigayante tarn pranuJanti paJe pade II 

108 

Der du von dem Himmel bist, 

Allen Scbmerz und Leiden stillest. 

Den, der doppelt elend ist, 

Doppelt mit Erqaickung {idlest, 

Ach ich bin des Treibens miide, 

Was soil all der Sclimerz und Lust ? 

Svisser, heilger Friede, 

Komm, ach komm in meine Brust ! 

(lOETHF,. 

5 rF% nr^ f%?r 

Q'\ 

II 

divyudbhavt* sakaladahkhaviiia^ayitri 
dvis ta}»itam dvir api yA sisivikar(Vlii | 
saiite priye viia mano mama duvamanam 
samsarachakraparivrittisukhasukheua i| 

Cf, Bhartri, III. oO. 


109 

Ueber alien Gipfein ist Ruh, 

In alien Wipfeln spurest du 
Keineu Hauch; 

Die Vdglein schweigen im Walde, 

Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch, 

I'OETHE, 

frrtnirf irg’a’rrr 

?rpi^r5 rr=% I 

fTrf ^ qr^%f^- 

if?r: 5 Trf^f:?Tr^ II 

agrG girmaih vitata pra^annata 
bilkliasu mando ’]>y anild na vqtale I 
kritaiii clia niaiinaih vipine patatribldr 
manah sanais tvam api saiitir e^hjati l| 
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Various Objects. 

110 

Edel sei der Mensch, 

Hiilfreich nnd gat ! 

Derin das allein unterscheidet ilin 
\on alien VTesen, die wir kennen. 


Goethe. 


rfr^ ff gtvq-: II 

udaratTinl iiiannshyah syat pareshaih oliopakarakah | 
tavataiva hi sarvebliyuh praiiibhyo vyatiriohyate {\ 

Cj\ Bhdg, Pur, X. 2:?, 35. 
Ill 


Die Statte, die ein guter Mensch betrat, 
Die i>t geweiht fiir alle Zeiten. 


Goethe. 




sajjaiuisya ^akrit putaiii padaspar^ena yat -ithalain | 
anyesliam sarvakale'^bu tat sakliayupajayate I) 

112 

Was schanderst da zuriick Yor Gift ? wie selteu stirbt ein Mensch daran ! 
Und lachst der Wollast sehnlich zu, die stiindlich mordet was sie kann . 


W. Met,] 


ftqrWfT fq-^gqr: I 
H Tcrwrfk || 

kiiii hihhe^hi vishat tat a h any ante vena iiaiicliasliali | 
vyasanfiiii tu pu:^]lnasi inarayanti ^ahasra^ah \ { 

lid 

M^enn gestrauclielt ist ein Mann, 

Mag er wieder sich erheben ; 

Dem gefaUneii M^eibe kann 
Nichts die Reinheit wiedergeben. 

skhalitah jmnar utthatuth gantuih chotsahate puinaii I 
paiitam tu striyam kaschin nuttliapayiruni a<ty alain || 

(y. (ltdn, 90. 

114 


ROckeut. 


Mann mit zugeknt)often Taschen. 
Dir that niemand was zu iicb : 

Hand wire! nur you Hand gewa^cdicn : 
AVeim du nehmen willst, so gieb : 


.ER, 


Goethe. 
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^ 'TT^nm??! II 

he kadarya tavadatur na kaschit kurute priyam j 
lipsamanah svayaih dehi phalena phaiam adisa it 

115 

Yon des Lebens Gutern alien 
1st der Ruhm das Hochste doch; 

Wenn der Leib in Stanb zerfallen, 

Lebt der grosse Name nocb. Schilli 

II 

sarveshv ilia dhantshv ahur yasb dhanam anuttamam I 
bhasmibbHte sarire ^pi punya kirtir na nasyati |i 

Cf, Kathds, XXII. 26 ; Kdm* NiL 6* 

116 


Es soli der Dichter mit dem Konig gehen, 

Denn beide wandeln auf der Menschheit Hohen, ^chil 

W ?TfTr I 

kavi rasikakavyasya rajSa saihgamam arbati | 
vrajitau yad ubhav asya lokasyevavataihsatam |l 

Cf, SuhhdsJiitdvali 160* 


117 

Ueber ein Ding wird viel geplaiidert, 

Viel berathen tind lange gezaudert, 

Und endlicb giebt ein boses Mnss 
Der Sache widrig den Beschlnss. 

f%T si^•"=11*^ I 

chirarh vastuni kasmimschid Vaiimantrabhyam vilambyate 1 
itikartayj^ata yavat kurute natra nischayam |) 

Cf. If. Bh. Y. 112. 


118 

Ware nicht das Auge sonnenbaft, 

Die Sonne konnt^ es nicht erblicken ; 

Dag’ nicht in nns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 

Wie konnt’ nns Gottliches entziicken ? ^ 

Goethe, 
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H%cT f^s% ^ JFrFJTr 

^ 5^5 ^1%: II 

bhaven na ched akshi nisargasauraih 
kiih suryam alokitum utsaheta \ 
bhaveta divyu yadi no mamatma 
divyeshu me Vtbeshu katham ratili syat it 

119 

Ein jeglicber versucbt sein Gllick, 

Doch schmal nur ist die Bahn zum Rennen: 

Der Wagen roilt, die Acbsen brenueii; 

Der Held dringt klibn voran, der Sch^achling bleibt zurUck, 

Der Stolze fallt mit lacherlicbem Falle, 

Der Kluge uberholt sie alle. ^ 

Schiller, 

=^r3irf WT?!r^qT%aFriT^r I 
JT^rTr 

cbary^ibhumih parimitapada yatra dhavaiiti sarve 
chakranuin cha prasaranajusham aushnyam aksha bbajante I 
6ura5\"avir bbavati javanam mandat a chubalasva 
itraudbacharah patati dbaranim laksbam jlpiioti daksbah t( 

120 

TV^ie in den Liiften der Sturinwind saust, 

Man weiss nicht von ^vannen er kommfc und braust, 

AVie der Quell aus verborgeuen Tiefen, 

So des Sangers Lied aus dem Innern scballt 
Und wecket der dunkeln Gefnble Gewalt, 

Die im Hei'zen wunderbar schliefen. 

Schiller. 

2pTr ITITT^ I 

jfNf T^'^cf^T^nT^T^r TTTfWff: ^fW?- 

?r^r ^ II 

ajnatasvanajanmabhumir anilah prodvati digbhyo yatha 
giidhan nihsarati ksharan sphntajalair utso yatha gabvarat I 
gitam rarnyam idamprakaram nr a so gatiir babih procbcharad 
bbavanaih svapatarii manahsu nitaraih dhatt^ samujjrimbhanam |) 

C/, &ak. v. 99. 
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Metres. 


Sloka 1-5, 8 , 10, 12, 16, 18, 19, 21-24, 26, 29-35, 37-50, 52-55, 58-62, 64, 66 , 68-76, 78, 79, 
81-89, 92, 94, 98-105, 107, 110-117. Arya 6,13, 15, Upajati 7, 1 1, 14, 27, 56, 95, 111, 118. 
Vam^stha 9, 17, 25, 28, 63, 96, 97, 109. Drutavil^bita 20. Vasantatilaka 108. Malini 
90. Sikharini 51. Haripi 91. Mandakranta 80, 106, 119. Sardulavikridita 36, 57 , 67 120, 
Sragdhara 65, 77, 93. 


Karnes of Poets, 

Balde 77. Brentano 47. Bube 23, 68 . 49. BnrHiann 2 . Cronegk 76. Fontane 

106. K. Forster 71. Geibel 70. Cfefiert 11, Gkim 20. Goethe 1 , 3 ^ 7 , 17^ 19 ^ 25,27-31 33 
37, 88 , 41, 57, 58, 62, <54, 65, 67, 72, 79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 88-91, 93, 95, 96, 98-101,^103, lOsi 
108-111, 114,117,118. Halm 61. Herder 26, 45, Lenau 83. Lessing 42. Logau 16, 21,*- 
43, 48. W, Muller 13, 39, 44, 107, 112. Jficolai 35. Riickert 14, 15, 78, 113. Salis 18.* 
Scheffel 66 . Schillei 8-10, 12, 22, 24, 32, 34, 36, 40, 46, 56-5^>, 60, €3, 69, 73-75, 81, 86 87 92 
94, 97, 102, 115, 116, 119, 120. Uhland 104. Wieland 56. 


A COMPLETE VEKBAL CBOSS-HSTDEX TO YrLE^S HOBSOX-JOBSOX OR 
GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-IXDIAX WORDS. 

BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, SLA- 
(Contimied from 44S,) 


Ely-maide ; s. i\ Dellr, Mount, 235, i. 
Embajadores j ann. 1404 : v. Kincob, 369, L 
Embary; ann. 1G65 : s. v. Ambaree, 756. i. 
Embelgi; s, i\ Mjrobalan, 465, ii, 

Eniblic j s, t\ Myrobalan^ 465, i, 466,. i, 

Emblica ; s. i\ Mjrobalan, 465, i, 

Emblica officinalis ; s, t\ Mjrobalan, 465, i. 
Emblica Phyllanthus; .s. t\ Mjrobalan, 465, i. 
Emblic mjrobalan: i\ Mjrobalan, 405, i. 
Emblic Mjrobalans ; s. v, 202, i. 

Erne ; ann. 1682 : s. r. Cassowary, 774, i. 

Emeer ; ann, 1813 : i?.. Beudameer, 63, i* 

Emer ; 5. i\ Ameer, 12, i; ann. 1615: b, 
Ameer, 12, i. 

Emery ; ann. 1516 : s. v, Siirath, 666, i. 

Emeu ; ann. 1631 and 1682 : s, v. Cassowary, 
774, i. 

Em fat iota ; 77, ii, footnote, twice. 

Emir; s. V, Ameer, IL iC 5, r. Koshoon, 375, 
ii; ann, 1407; 8, v. !N’o&ar,481, i; ann. 1441 : 
s, V. Daroga, 230, i; ann. 1621: s. tr. Benda- 
meer, 62, ii, 3 times; ann. 1753: s. t\ Gooch 
Azo, 783, ii ; ann. 1760: 8, v, Souba, 649, ii; 
ann. 1817 ; s, r. Badgeer,, 34,. ii.. 

Emir , ann. 1333: s, v. Bobachee, 75, ii, 
Emmerties; s, t\ Piece-goods, 536„ i. 

Emmet, white; ann. 1679; s. r. Ant, White, 
758, i. 


Emna ; s. i\ Maund, 431, i. 

Emodio ; ann. 1572: s. India, 332, ii. 
Emddus; ann. 1572: v. India, 382^ ii. 
Emodus ; s. v, Hmialfa, 315, i, • . 
j Emoy ; ann. 1770: s, v. Liampo, 393, i. 

! Empedocles ; ann. lOOO: s. v, Buddha, 90, ii. 

1 Emphyteusis ; 77, ii, footnote, twice, 
i Emphyteuta ; 77, ii, footnote, twice. 

I Empolea^-^^e; s. v. Polea, 542, ii. 

I Emporium; ann. 1727: s. r. Chinsura, 154, ii. 

^ ^'Empousa; 8 . v. Ghoul, 284, ii, 

I Emwy J V. Amoy, 12, i. 

Enarea; s. v. Coffee, 178, ii. 

Enaum; «. v, Iriaum, 329, i. 

Englesarad,; ann. 1683: 5 . r. English-bazar 

202, L 

English-bazar ; s, i\ 262, i. 

English Bazar; ann. 1878: s, v, English-bazar, 
262, i. 

English-town; 5 . r. English-bazar, 262, i. 
English-water ; ann. 1885 : 5 . i\ Bilayutee paw- 
nee, 765, i. 

Eng-wa; 8. i\ Ava, 30, i,. 

Enterlooper j anii. 1760: s. i\ Interloper, 335, i, 
Eocri; ann.-1626: s. v. Kerseymere, 365, ii. 
Eois ; B. C. 30 : s. r. Suttee, 667, ii. 

Eppon 8, V, Factory,, 264, ii. 

Equula ; s. v. Cavally, 135, ii. 
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Equals caballa ; r, Cavall?, 135, ii# 

Erf; s, i\ Compound (c), 186, ii. 

Eri ; ann. 1680 : s. v. Moonga, 825, i. 

Erd; 9 , t, Cauverj, 135, ii. 

Eria ; ann. 1680: 9 * r, Moonga, 825, i* 

Eriiidy ; aim. 1680; «. r. Moonga, 825, i. 
Eriobotrya japonica \ s v, Loquot, 397, iu 
Ermenie; ann. 1300 : 8, v* Farash, 2bb,ii. 

Erveh Barmen; ann. 1500: s. v. Crangaaore, 
211, ii. 

l5r-a ; 9 , v, Caurery, 135, ii. 

Eryfchrina indie a; ». p. Coral-tree, 19G, iir 
Erythroxylon areolatum ; 8. v» Deodar, 236, ii. 
Escada ; r. Iskat, 335, i. 

Esolave Div'iae \ ann. 1702:. 5 . v. Deva-d^i, 
2.17, ii. 

Escrito ; 5 . Chit, 156, ii. 

Eseriviif> ; s, v. Scrivan, 608, U 
E^h 5 s. r. Bish, 72, ii j ann. 1812 : s, v. Bish, 
73, i. 

Eshta j ann. 1^00 : 8, v. Zend, 860, li* 

Esmok ; 623, ii, footnote. 

Espaty j anil. 1553 : s. Cospetir, 202, i. 

Espera; aim. 1510 : s. t\ Pardao, 840, ii. twice. 
Espingarde; ann. 1554 : s. v. Seer-fish, 612, i. 
Espiqnenardo ; aim, 1563: s, i\ Nard, 4 j 3, ii, 
Esquimaux; s. v, India, 331, ii. 

Essiua ’emporion; s. v. Oojyiie, 487, i. 

Esta; aim. 1700: y. Zend, 869, ii. 

Esta-n; ann. 1609 : s. i\ Budgrook, 92, ii; 

aim. 1646 : s. V, Galay, 111, ii, 

Estan ; s, v. Tank, 6>84, i. 

Estandart; aim. 1572 : s, i\ Meliiule, 433, ii, 
twice. 

Estang; «. r. Tank, 084, i; ann. 1610 : s, i\ 
Tank, 684, ii, twice; ann. 1785: v. Tank, 

684, i. 

Estauqne ; «. t. Tank, 684, i. 

Estia ; ann. 1700 : s, v. Zend, 869, ii, 

Estivador ; s. Stevedore, 052, i. 

Estivar ; s. r. Stevedore, 652, i, twice. 

Estopa ; s. «*. I&toop, 335, i. 

Estradiot; ann. 1505 : s. t\ Turban, 718, ii. 
Estreito do Gobernador ; s, v. Governor's Straits, 
299, i. 

Estrelda amandava; s. y, Avadavat, 30, ii. 
Estrellas ; ann. 1634: s. y. Boom, 582. i. 
Estremadnra ; ann, 1505: s. y. Narsinga, 474, i. 
Esturion ; ann. 1615: s. v. Durian, 256, i. 
Eswara ; aniiv 1651: 5 . y. Saiva,- 592, i. 


Etang; 8, v> Tank, 684, i. 

Etape ; s. v. Tappaiil, 685, i. 

Etaya ; ann. 1781 : s, v, Kunkur, 379, i. 

Eternal Islands; aim. 930 : s. r. Oojyne,487, i. 

Ethiopia; 175, ii, footnote; ann. 1553: s. r. 
Fetish, 267, ii ; ann. 1570: 5. r. Melinde, 
433, i; ann. 1795 : Pali, 506, i. 

Ethiopian ; v, Hubsbee, 326, i, s, v, India, 

I 331, i. 

i Ethiopian Sea; ann. 1586: s. r. Zanzibar, 
746, ii; ann, 1727: s. v, Guardafui, Cape, 

I 305, ii, 

I Ethiopie ; ann, 1610 : s. v. Gaffer, 108, ii. 

I Ethnike ; ann, 1626: s, v, Gooroo, 296, ii, 8. r, 
j N’avait, 475, ii. 

j ’EtzLikanfzen ; ann. 820 : 5 . v. Chicane, 147, i. 

! Euba^a; anil. 210 : 5. i\ Giraffe, 289, i, 

I Eudynamys orientalis ; s. r. Kuel. 374, i. 

' Eugenes ; ann. 1659 : s, t\ Oojyue, 487, ii, 

; Eugenia ; s, v. Jamboo, 3*42, i, twice. 

Eugenia Janibolaua ; ann, 1530 : 5 . v. Jamoen, 
343, i. 

^ Eugenia jambolana; s, v. Jamoon, 342, ii ; ann. 
1531: s. i\ Jamoon, 343. i. 

Eugenia jainbos; 5 . i\ Jamboo, 342^ i, s. v, 
Jamoon, 342, ii, 

‘ Eugenia jambu ; ann. 1539 : 5 . y. Jamoon, 343, i. 

Eugenia ^lalaccensis ; s. v, Jamboo, 342, i. 

; Eulabes intermedia ; s. i\ Myna, 464, ii. 

Eulabes religiosa ; r. Myna, 464, ii, 

Eulophia ; s. i\ Saleb, 592, ii. 

Euphorbia; Priokly-pear, 554, i. 

Euphorbia Neriifolia ; s, v. Prickly-Pear, 554, i. 

Euphorbia Royleana; s. r. Prickly-pear, 554, i. 
(5 tinnes) and ii. 

Euphorbia Tiriioalli; 5 . i\ Milk-bush, 434, i. 

Euphrate ; aim. 1771 : s. v- Zend, 869, ii, twice, 

Euphrates ; s, i\ Balsora, 40, ii, s. r. India, 330, 
ii, 8 ?*. Bussora, 768, ii; ann. 80 : 5, v. Teak, 
692, ii ; aim. 1330 : Delhi, 234, ii ; ann. 

1652 : s, V. Cougo-buiuler, 782, ii. 

Eura'^iaii; 5 . r. 262, i, 798, i, 6 ?. r Burgher (a), 
lOO, ii, 8, V, Cheechec, 142, ii, 8, i\ Li}>-lap, 
305, ii, 8 r. Malabar (b), 413, i ; ann, 1866 : 
s. V. Khudd, 813, ii : ann. 1877 : s. r. Burgher 
(a), loo, ii; aim. 1880: s. t\ Cheechee, 142, 
ii, s. i\ 262, ii, twice, s. v. Palankeen, 504, 5i, 

Europe ; s. v, 262, ii, twice, 798, i, v. Country, 
j 206, i; ann. 1673 and 1711 : s, i\ 262, ii ; 
ann. 1781 and 1782 : s. t. 798, i ; aun, 1794; 
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s, v. Bespoudentia, 577, i ; aniu 1817 (twice) 
and 1866 : s. v. 262, ii. 

European; s. v. Europe, 262, ii, twice. 

European water; s.v. Bilayutee pawnee, 71, i. 
Europe harness ; 5. r. Country, 206, i, 

Europe shop ; 8. r. Europe, 262, it ; ann. 1817 : 

s, i\ Europe, 262, ii, 

Eva ; ann. 1350 ; s. v. Plantain, 541, ii. 

Eve; 8, i\ Plantain, 541, i, s r. Prickly-pear, 
554, i ; ann. 3 616 • 9. v, Elephanta, 260, i, 
Exberbonrgh; ann. 1665: s, r. Bhotass, 849, i. 
E\ah ; ann. 1782 : s. z'. Ayah, 31, ii. 

E>sham ; 8, r. 262, ii. 

Ezonr Vedam ; 8. t\ Vedas, 734, ii. 

P 

Facchini ; s. r. Boy (b), 83, i. 

Eaechiuo ; 8. v, Hunitnaul, 327, i. 

PatdiiladuT ; 8, v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Faehiui ; aim. 1^67 : 8» v. Palankeen, 503, i. 
Fachurier; 8. r. Fetish, 4 67, i, 

Faekeer ; ann. J773 : s. Simya&ee, 662, ii. 
Fackeeres ; aiiu. 1633 : 8. ^*. lakeer, 265, i, 
Facquire; ann. 1754: 8. v. Toje (b), 712, ii, 
twice. 

Facteur; aim. ICIO: «. r. Eanki-liall (a), 47, l 
6’, V. Factor, 2C3. i; auu. 17G3 : s. v. Lany- 
bunder, BIT, i. 

Factitius; s. v. Fetish, 267, i, tuiee. 

Factor; s, v* 2G2, ii, 3 times, 263, i, 8, t\ 
Aumildar, 30. i, 8 . i'. Civilian, 1^1, i, 8 . t\ 
Compound, 187, ii, 8, i\ Gomasta, 294. i, s. v. 
Presidency, 552, ii, twice ; ann. i500 : s. i\ 
Factory, 263, ii; ann. 1511: 8. v, 2()3, i; 
ann, 1502 : 8. r. Batta, 762, ii; arm. ]510 : 
8. r. Coir, 180, ii, 8. v, Salsette (b)^ o95, i; 
ann. 1519: 8. r, Pulicat, 557, ii; ann. 1535: 
5 . r. Satigam, 854, i; ann. 1552: 8. i\ Anche- 
diva, 20, ii; ann, 1582 : 8. r. 263, i ; ann. 
1598: 8. r. Pangara, 509, ii; ann. 16C0; 
s. V. 263, i; ann. 1G15: 8. i\ Gallevafc (b), 
276, ii; ann. 1624: 8. r. Eulgar, 06, i; ann. 
1626 : 8. v. Kerseymere, 365, ii ; ann. 1653 : 
8. r. Gongo-buiuler, 783, i; ann. 1661 : 8. v. 
Presidency, 553, i, twice; ann. 1666 : 8. v. 
263, i;ann.l673: 8. r. llegar, 61, i, 8. t’. Grab, 
300, i, 8. t. Patchculi, 518, i, 8. r, Writer, 
742, ii ; ann. 1675-6 : 8. v, 263, i, 3 times; 
ann. 1677-78 : s, r, Koundel, 583, i; ann. 1689 


(twice) and 1711 : 8 . r. 263, ii; ann. 1727 : 
Chinsura, 154, ii, s.v- Madras, 407, ii ; ann. 
1748: 8 . r. 263, ii; ann. 1762: s. r. Writer, 
742, ii; ann. 1778: 8 . r. Gomasta, 294, i; ann, 
1781 and 1786: a. r. 263, ii. 

Factory ; 8. r. 263, ii, 264, i (twice) and ii, s. v. 
Angengo, 21, ii, see 22, ii, Footnote, 8 . i\ 
Auiung, 3o, i, 8 . V. Balasore, 39, i, 8 . v. Bamo, 
42, i, 8 . r. Bantam, 47, ii, s, v. Banyan-Tree, 
50, i, 8. r. Bay, 55, ii, 8. t \ Beiieoolen, 62, i, 

8 . V. Chinsura, 154, ii, s r. Chuttanutty, 1/0, 
i, 8 . r. Compound, 187, ii, twice, s. v. Consoo 
House, 190, ii, twice, s. r. Factor, 262, ii, 263, 

i, 8 . r. Gombroon, 294, ii, twice, 8 . v. Hong, 
320, ii, 8 . r. Hoogly, 321, ii, 8 . r. Juribasso, 
362, i, 8 . V, Larkin, 387, i and ii, 8 . r. Mahc, 
409, i, 8 , V. Orombarros, *193, ii, s, r. Pagar, 
498, i, 8 . r. Porca, 548, i, 8 , v. Presidency, 552, 

I i, 553, i, 8 . i\ Pulicat, 557, ii, 8 . r. Sadras, 588, 

ii, St e 662, i, iuotnote, s. v, Surat, 664, i, s. c. 
S\riam, 67 3, ii, 8 . r. Writer (a), 742, ii, 8 . c. 
Acbaiiock ( 1 ), 752, i, 8 . ?\ Calash, 771, i and 
footnote (twice), s. i\ Canhameira, 771, ii, s. t\ 
Congo-biinder, 782, ii, 8 . v, Godavery, 802, 
i; aim. 1498: 8 . r. Andor, 757, ii; ann. 
1500 : 8 , V, 263, ii; ann, 1554: 8 . v. Linguist, 
395, i, 8 . V. Fanikar, 510, i; ann. 1561: 8 . r. 
Muiu-heel. 456, ii; ann. 1606 : 8 . r. 264, i; ann. 
1613: 8 . r, Cosinin, 784, i; ann. 1615 ; 8 . v. 
Buxee, 104. i, s. v. 264, i; ann. It 16: 8 . r. 
Firmaun, 270, i, 8 . r. 8 ajq an-w<>od, 600, ii ; 
aim. 1644: 8 . v. IVmikar, 51(h i ; ann, 1648: 
s. i\ Pariah, 514, ii; ann, 1665 : s. v. Cossim- 
bazar, 784, ii; ann, 1672 ; 8 , v, Sadras, 588, ii: 
ann. 1678 : s, v, Patna, 520, i; ann. 1676 : 8 . /*. 
Junkeon, 812, ii; ann. 1677-'8 : s. i?. Roundel, 
583, i; ann, 1678 : 8 . v. Palankeen, 836, ii ; 
ann. 1679 : 8 . i\ Spotted-Deer, 651, ii, s. v. 
Compound, 782, i, 8 . ?*, Pig-sticking, 844, i; 
ann. 1680: 8 . i\ Bungalow, 768, i, s, r. 
Canliameira, 772, i, s. i\ Conicopoly, 783, i, 
8 . V. Gorawallah, 802, ii ; ann. 1681 : 8 . r. 
Deuti, 790, i ; ann. 1683 : 8 . v. Cowry, 
209, ii, 8 , i\ English-bazar, 262, i, 8 . r. 
Gardens, 278, ii, 8 . Julibdar, 357, 
ii, s. r. Maund, 432, i, s. v. Pun, 558, ii, 8 , r. 
Interloper, 808, ii; ann. 1690: 8 . r. Beer, 59, 
ii, 8 . i\ Bencoolen, 62, ii, 8,v, Urz, 733, i, 8 . t\ 
Shiraz, 856, i; ann. 1698: 8 . v. Zemindar, 
748, i; ann. 1701 : 8 . v, Liampo, 819, i; ann. 
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170*2 ; V. Calcutta, 111, ii, s. t\ llosbnl- 
liookum, 32r>, i, X. V, Pagar, 498, i, twice; 
anil. 170(): x. i\ Harry, 6U0, i ; anii, 1711 : | 
X. r. Compradore, 188, ii ; x, r Maiind, 432, 
i; aim. 1720: -v. c. Bacanore. 34, i. s, c. 
Chinsiira, 154, ii, s, v, Gniiiea-eloths, 307, i; 
aun. 1727 : s. i\ Bacanoio, 34, i, x. v. Chan- 
deinagdre, 140, ii, twice, x. v. Delly, ]\tount, 
235, ii, s, r. L<>ng*clolh, iliiT), ii, x. r. Caulia- 
nnnra, 772, i, x. i\ Coiigo-buudcr, 783, i ; 
ami. 1750 : x. r. Chuwbuck, 142, ii ; aim. 
1704 : X. /•. Impale, 329, i, aim. 1782 : s. z\ 
Baiidel, 760, ii; aim. 1785: s. r. Clomasta, 
294, i; aun. 1882: s. r. Chow-chow, 164, ii, 

X. r. Compradore, 189, ii, twice. 

Faot(*r\e; aim. 1582 : x. i'. Factory, 263, ii, 
Factory-liouxe ; ami. 1>^09 ; x. r. Factory, 264, i. , 
Factnrae ; s, t'. Fetish, 207, i. i 

Fa Ida; X. r, Fedea, 798. ii, twice. i 

Fauhfnr ; s. i\ 264, ii, Nce 37, i, footnote. 

Faghtur ; x. i\ Bahaudur, 37, i. 

Fahdiiau; >•. r. Peshawar, 531, ii. 

Faictureries ; x. v. I'etish, 20)7, i, 

Fail>'K>f; X. y. 264, ii. ‘ 

FaiLat; r. Failsoof, *264, ii. : 

F'airii/.; x. i\ Diul-Sind, 792, i. 

Fakaiifir; aim. 1330 1 s i\ Sinddbur, 635, i; 
aun. 13)43 : s, i\ Bacanore, 33, ii, x. vj. Manga- : 
lore (a), 422, ii. | 

Fakeel ; anu, 1001: x. r. Vakeel, 733, i. | 

I'aket'r; x. r. 265, i, 798, i; aun. 1812: x, c. i 
.Togee, 352, ii ; ami, 1850 : x. r, *205, i. 

Fakier; 062, i, footnote; anu. 1073; s. i\ 
Fakeer, 205, i. 

Fakir; aim, 1053: s. t\ Dervi«^h, 237. L x. v, 
Fakeer, 265, i; ann. 1708-9: x. Sikh, 633, 
i; aim. 1763: s. r, Fakeer, 793, i, twice; 
aim. 1770, 1774 and 1778: x. f\ Fakeer, 
265, i. 

I'aklr; x. y. Chneker (a), 1(>6, ii, x. Dervish, 
236, ii. 

Fakir ; x. v. Fakeer, 265, i. ; 

Fakire; aim, 1670 : i?. r. Dervish, 237, i; aim. 

1727 : X. r. Fakeer, 205, i. 

Faknur ; anu. IBOij: x. c. Pandaraui, 508, ii, 

X. i\ Shiukali, 627, ii, x. v, Siwalik (b), 041, i. 
F'aknur ; ann. 1300 : x. i\ Simldbrir, <‘*35, i ; 

aun. 1554: x. r. Siudabur, 635, ii, 

Fai; ann. 1340; x. t*. Jeetul, 340, ii, 3 times; 
ann. 1420 : x. o. Cowry, 209, ii. 


Fal ; ann. 1350: x. v. Cowry, 209, i. 

Fal, Cape; ann. 1554 : x, t\ Sindfibilr, 635, ii. 
Falaha j x. r. Mopluh, 448, ii. 

Falam ; x. Famim, 265, ii. 

Fal an ; x. v, Falaiin, *265, ii. 

Falana; x. i\ Falaun, 265, ii. 
ta-la-pi; aim. 640: x, c, Snralh, 665, ii. 

Falaun; x. c. 265, ii, 

Falchine; aim. 1507 : x. v. Palankeen, 503, i. 
Falory; 2^, i, footnote; ami. 1550: x. r, 
Aslirafeo, 28, i, 

F^als ; X. z\ Dinar, 245. i. 

False Point ; s v. Palmyras, Point, 507, i. 

Fan ; ann, 1348 : x. v. Fanaui, 265, ii; ann. 

1781 : X, r'. Chillnm, 149, ii. 

Faiifi; X. i', Bendamei't, 02, ii. 

Fauam; x. r. 798, i, twice, s. Cash, 128, i, 
twice, s, i\ Cmvry, 209, i. x. z\ Fanam, 265, 
ii, 7 times, s, r. Pagoda, 493, i (twice) and ii, 
X, t\ ihm, .>58, ii, x. i\ Sana in, 597, i, x. i\ 
Ikivdao. 838, i and footnote (3 time^), ann, 
1413 ainl 15o4“5; x. i\ Parvlao, 833, i, both 
twice : ann, 1510 : x. z\ An tie, 22, i, twice, 
X. r. Benjamin, 65, ii, x, z\ Fagle-wo(>d. 258, ii, 
twice, X. r. Mangelin, 423. i : aim. 1561 : x. v, 
Canhanieira, 772, i; ann. 1072: x. -r. Bud- 
gvwok, 92, li; aun. 1673: x. v. Tara, 862, i; 
aim, lb78 : x. r. 798, i. x, Musteo'^, ><28, i, 
twice : .anu. 1680 : x. v. Mocuddnm, 823, ii ; 
aun. 1727: s, v, Tara. 862, i, twice; aim. 
1745: X. Jnnkameor, 361, ii; anu, 1750-GO: 
?. V, Cash, 12s, ii, twice : ann. 1752 : x. r. 
lauaui, 2b<), i, x, Matt, 431, z, twice; ami. 
1781 : X. i\ Cumbly, 216, ii, x. z\ Dub, 252, ii, 
t\vi.*e;aim. 1785 and 1S03 (twice) : x. r. 
Fanam, 26b, i ; ann, 1813; x. u. Chuckrum, 
107, i, twice, X. c. Cash, 128, i. 

Fauam : x. z\ 265, ii. 

Fanam ; anu. 1344 : x. v. Fan-mi, 265, ii. 

Fauao ; turn. 15lG ; x. i\ F\main, 266, i. 
Fanangrem; aun. 1543: x. y. Cuchiii-China, 
174, ii. 

Faudaraiiui; ann. 1300 : x. y. Paudavani, 508, 
ii ; aim. 1343 : s. e. Calicut, 113, ii, x. c. 
Pandaraui, 508, ii. 

Fandardina ; aun. 1330: x. r. Siiiddbrir, 635, i. 
Fandaraiu:i ; anu.1300 : s v. Siwalik (b), 641, i. 
Fandarina; ami. 1150: x. v. Malabar, 412, i, 
X. z\ Paudaraiii, 508, ii. 

Fandrecali ; anu. 1506-68 : x. i\ Carrack, 127 i 
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Fanliaiii; aun. 1711 : s, v. Cash, 128, ii, r. 

Topaz, 711, ii, t\^ice. 

Fun-kwei; v. Fanqiii, 798, i. 

Faii-li-clii ; 6*. i\ Cu>tan.l-apple, 787, i. 
Fanriu-Kiuisrah ; s* i\ r>enilaineer, 62, ii. 

Faiitiu KliuMali ; t\ Beiidaineer, G2, ii. 

Faiind: aim. 1582; -s i\ Faiiam, 206^ i- 
Faiinon; aim. 1582 : r. Faiiain, 266, i. 

Faiio : aim 1718 : s- v. Cash, 128, ii. 

Fanoemi ; aim. 1498: s. i\ Fan am, 266, i. 

Faiioes ; aim. 1510 and 1553; v . Fanam? 

266, i. 

Fanoin ; ann. 1442 ; s. r. Fanam, 265, ii, i\ 
I’ara, 861, ii ; ann. 1444: s. v. Pardao, 840, 
i, ; ann. 3504-5 ; i\ Pardao, 840, ii, 

twice : aim. 1510: s. v. Fanam, 266, i, twice, 

c. Tara, 862, i, twice; aim. 1554; 5. 
Chnckrum, 167, i. 

Fanon ; aim. 140S: r. Cameeze, 116, i ; aim. 

1516 : s. i\ Tanga, 682, ii; aim. 1745 : c. 
duiikamt or, 361, ii. 

Fanone ; aim. 1 oi 5: c. Faiuim, 266, i, twice. 

Fan-])alni: s. v 266, i, -s. r. Brab, 84, i. 

Fanqiii : >•. c. 798, i. 

Faii-'>eng ; s. r. rxmze, 79, i. 

Fan^our ; ann, 133u : s. r. Java, 348, ii. 

Fausur; ann. 1298: /'• CauqJior, 117, i. 

Fans nr : s. r. I'aros, 53, i. 

Fan^urali; ann. 940 : s. c. Camj'hor, 117, i. 
Fansnri : aim. 17‘J6: s. ?■. Camphor, 117, i. 
Funsnri : .v. r. Faro, 53 i, s. t\ Camphor, 116, ii. 
Fantalaina ; ann l'.;9G ; s- e. Pandaraiii, 508, ii. 
Faquer : aim. 17u5 : r. Sangor, 603, i, twice. 
Facpiir; ann. 1690 : s. r. Fakeer, 265, i ; aim, 
]76(>; s. c. Sun vi-iseo, 662, i. 

Faqnire ; ann. 16<bj : s, v. Fakeer, 265, i. 
FaraM>la : aim. 1554: c, Bahar, 36, i, twice, 

/•. Eruzil-w(H.d. 86, ii, s. i\ Frazala, 274, i, 
twice, r. PnTclinck, 565, i, twice. 

Faraiz ; Ft razee, 26t‘, ii. 

l-'ariiizT, c^. r. F(*razce, L67, i. 

1‘araizi , s. r. Fer:izee, 266, ii. 

Fnrakhrdaid; r. Pahm ra, 506, ii, s. c. Rupee, 
586, i. 

Farakhabad rupee; 586, i, footnote. 

Farakhribfid rn}!et ; s, r. Sicca, 632, ii. 

Farang; aim. 13.50: -v. /•, Firinghee, 269, i. 
Farangl; .s\ c. Firinghee, 269, i; ann. 1590: 

s. Smdat, 653, i. 

Fuianglha : s. v. Fdringhee. 2C9, i. 


Fara-h; 8. v. 798, ii. 

larash ; s. e. 266, ii. 

Farri-^ii-khaiia-wrila; s,v. Farash, 798, ii. 

F'ara>ola : s. r. Frazala, 273, ii; aim. 15l0 : 5. lu 
Frazala, 273, ii, o times. 

Farazula ; aim. 14!^8 : «. e. Malacca, 415, ii. 
Furazalla ; uun. 1498 : s, i\ Benjamin, 65, ii, 
twice. 

Fanizos ; ann. 1513 : s. r. Farasli, 266, ii. 

F arazola ; s. r. Picota, 534, ii ; aim. 1516 : ■*. v. 
Anile, 22, i, twice, s. r. Benjamin, 65, ii, s, v. 
Fagle-wood, 258, ii. 

Fard : s. r. Xunierical Affixes, 8.3*2, ii. 

Fardel ; ann. 1604: 8, r. Calico, 113, i. 
Fard-mnis : 8. i\ F’ninaverse, 274, i. 

Fardo ; aim. 1540: s, r. Xerafine, 8C7, ii. 

Farid; ann. I8(i7 : 8. r. Sugar, G56, i. 

F'aridjun’; r. Ferazee, 267, i. 

Farigh-Khaftl ; 240, i, footnote. 

Farina, aim. 1719 : s. r. Calavance, 110, ii. 
Farina ^ecunda ; s. r. Rolong, 580, ii. 

F’aikadain ; aim. 1554 : >*. r. dam, Mo, i, twice. 
Fannaii ; aim. 1452 : r. Iloliilla, 580, i, twice, 
F’arnian ; s. r. F''irmaim, 270, i; aim. 1761: <'?. v. 

lloNbolliuokiini, 325, i. 

F'armndan : -y. r. Finnaim, 270, i. 

Fanash; s. v. Farash, “266, ii. 

Farradn‘s ; ann. 1883: s. i\ Hanger, 312, ii. 
Farra^he:?; ann. 1590; s. r. Fara>h, 266, ii. 
l"ar>; ann. 1343: i:. Mangalore [a), 422, ii : 

aim. 16.38 : .v. c. Par'^ee, 516, ii, 

Fai:^; aim. 976: s. r. Tibet, G98, ii; aim. 1333: 
s. r. Larry-bunder, 388, i; aim. 1343: s. e. 
Calicut, 113, ii ; ann. 1590 : s. e. Surat, 
665, i. 

Farsakh ; ann. 830: j?, v. Carrack, 126, ii : aim. 
8 <SO: e. Teak, 693, i ; aim. 1864 : . 5 . c. Peer, 

524, ii. 

Farsala ; s. r. Frazala, 273, ii, 3 times; ann. 

1510 : s. V. F'razala, 273, ii, twice. 
Far>al-Kliabir : ann. 3165: $. r. Sultan, 656,ii. 

I Far^ang: s. r. 1502: s. r. Kowtow, 377. i; 

aim. 1507 : c. Chilzai, 284, i ; aim. 1840: 

‘ s. r. Pjke (a), 5G7, i, twice. 

. Far^habrir : aim. 3220 : s. v. Peshawur, 531, ii. 

’ Fru'si; i\ Pantliay, 510, ii, 8. i\ Parsee, 516, 
I i; ann. 930 ; s, r. Zend, 869, i. 

' FartakI ; aim. 1525 : -y. c. Sind, 634, ii. 
Fartaque; ann. 1527 and 1535; s. v. Curia 
Muria, 217, i. 
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Fiirtaqui; ann. 1525 : s. i\ liouui, 581, ii. 
Fartaqny; ann. 1525: r. Sind, 634. ii. 
Farwardin : ann. 151H) : s. No\M*oze, 482, i. 
Farz : s. r. Feriizoo, 2G6. ii. 

Fasa ; ann. 1013 : c. Siudabur, 035, i. 

FasI ; s, r. Fnsly, 274, ii. 

Fasli : s. V. Fnsly, 274 i and ii (5 times). 

FYi-sze : s. r. B‘nize, 70, i. 

Fat ■ .<?. c. Fetish, 2G7, i. 

Fatudor : 8 . r. Fetisli, 207, i, 

Fateh«:urh ; ann. 1880 : s. Palempore, 505, i. 
Fateish ; ann. 101)0 ; ,s\ r. Fetish, 2G7, ii. 

F'atlia; 8. c. Fyke, 507, i. 

Fath-mar ; s*. v. Pattamar, 842, i. 


I Fath Ullali Imad Shah ; s. v, Madremaluco, 
821, i. 

Fatli-Fllah’Ihmad Shall; s. v. Madremaliico, 
821, i; anil. 1503 : t\ Madrenialuco, 821, i. 

, Fatiha : r. Talisman, 860, ii. 

Fatoi’; ann. IGGG: 8. r. Factor, 203, i. 

; Fati’a>iliun ; y. c. Peter silly, 533, i. 

' Fattau ; ann. 1347 : r. Madura, 4C8, i. 

; Fatum ; s. c, Frtibh, 2G7, i, twice. 

Fatwa ; c, Futwa, 709. i, s*. v. Mufty, 825, ii. 
Fail] : s. r. Foujdar, 273, i. 

Faujdar ; s, i\ F'aujdar, 27o, i, s. r. Foujdarry, 
273. ii. 

FYiuj-dfir; s. t\ Foujdar, 273, i. 
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OBITUAET NOTICE OE 

SIR JAMES MACXABB CAMPBELL, K.C.I.E.^ 

A LAUGE circle of friends, Loth in Europe and 
in India, ^\ill have heard, with more than 
ordinary sorrow, of the death of Sir James 
Macnabb Campbell, K.C.I.E., on the 2Hth 
May last, at his residence, Aohnashie, Rosneath, 
N 13. 

Sir James CauipLell was a son of the late 
Rev. J. M. CauipLelL D.D. Ho was educated an 
Glasgow, at the Academy and the Uuiverbity; 
and his attaininenrs as a schol:ir were, in the 
course of time, duly recogni'^ed Lv his Fniver- 
sity, in conferring upon him tlie de^n ee of D.C L. | 
He entered tiie Indian Civil Service in ISOO, 
and wais posted to the IjomLay Pre^ithuK'y. Ht.' 
served, in the ordinary course, as an Assistant 
Collector and Ma<^istrate, in the Khaudesh and 
KohiLa districts and at BomLay, fiom ISTO to 
1^73. For Some months in 1877. he was on 
laminedutyiu the Bijapur district, — the Kaiailj^^i 
di.-^triet, as it ivas then ealled In 188 he acted 
lor a time as Municipal Comniissioiier of Bran- 
Lay, and as Under-8ecretaiy to Government in 
the Political, Judicial, and Educational Dcqnirt- 
incnts. In l^Sl, he attained the rank of Collector 
and District M.iqistrate, in wdiich capacity, for 
the most part, he servcsl until 1897, excepting’ 
duriiii^ three periods of absence from India on 
furlough, at Bombay itself, and in the Panch- 
Mahals watli the additioiuil duties of Political 
Agent for the Rewa-Kantha State. In 1895 and 
18'.>7, he olficiated as Commissioner of Customs, 
Salt, Opium, and Ahkari x\nd finally, in July, 
1897, in succession to Major-General Sir William 
Gataere, K-C.B., lie Leeanie Chainnan of the 
Bombay Plague Committee He left India rm 


! furlough in April, l!^93. He received his pro¬ 
motion to be substantive Second Grade Cont- 
, Tuissiiaier in February, l90o, while he was still oii 
furlougii. And, w itliout returning to India, ht> 
retired from the Servhe very shortly afterwards. 
He was appointed a Companion of the Indian 
! Empiie in January, 18^5, and a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the same Order in June, 1897. 

Such, in biief (,>utline, were the chief features 
of his ordinary otticial career. The great work 
of his life, however, w'as done in connection with 
the official Gazetteer »>f the Bombay Piesideiicy. 
He w'as appointed Coinpih*r of the Gazetteer in 
June, l8<3 And he held that office until 
August. 18S4, discliaiguig duiiug’ part ol tiiat 
piu'iod the duties of some mhlitioiial offices als**, 
as indicated above. Hi'> formal a]»pointmeiP, as 
Compihu' of the Ga/ett<M*r then came to an end. 
But he still retained the general superiiiteudenct' 
of tin* rompiiatioii. And, With the oxeejJiou of 
Vol VII.. Baroda, and VoL VIII , Katliiawar, all 
the volumes of the >erie^ w’ore w ritten and is.>ued, 
btUween 1877 and 19'd, and for the most part 
before the end of 18S0, under his direction and 
j auspices, as sliewn by his signature below the 
introductory note to each of them. It is difficult 
i to know' which to admire most; the monumental 
I character of the w'ork, wdiieh consists of tw'eiity- 
‘ six large volumes, comprising altogether thirty- 
four parts, of which each is a separate b<»ok 
, by itself, Containing an enormous amimut of 
information of the most varied and useful kind : 
or the unremitting energy, and the great tart, 
with which Sir James Campbell played liis ]uirt 
in cemnection with it. Great tact was necessary ; 
because much of the matter included in these 
volumes had necessarily to be prepared, subject 


* Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903 , pp. 65 i*Coi. 
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to direction and revision by the Compiler, by, 
for the most part, district officials, already 
sufficiently tasked by their ordinary duties, whose 
hearty co-operation in this additional labour 
was largely ensured by the knowledge that they 
were working for a personal friend who would 
fully appreciate their results and would not 
exercise any unnecessary editorial interference 1 
with them. And unremitting energy was neces¬ 
sary ; because, in adtlition to checking and, when 
necessary, recasting the many contributions ob¬ 
tained in the manner indicated above, Sir James 
Campbell had to write iu person a great deal of 
the matter included in most of the volumes, 
particularly in the ethnological divisions. It 
w^a.s the happy combination of the two quali¬ 
ties that enabled Sir James Campbell to carry 
his task to so successful an end, and to leave 
behind him a work which reflects honour both 
upon him and upon all the ethers, whether 
official or non-official, who took part in it ; for 
a full list of those others, and for Sir James 
Campbell’s cordial recognition of the value of the 
work done by them and by the members of his 
own official estal>lishnient, with an account (»f 
the whole scheme from its inception to its reali¬ 
sation, reference may be made to the introduction 
to Vol. I., Part I,; the completion of that 
volume, which contains the special hist(jrical 
contributions, was wisely deferred as long as 
possible, and the two parts of which it consists 
were issued in 

It is in connection with the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency that the literary achieve¬ 
ments 4)f Sir James Macuabb Campbell will be 
best remembered. It may be added, however, 
that he found leisure to write an interesting 
account of the history, from A.D. of Mandu 

or Alandogarh, a large deserted town on a hiil 
of the Yiudhya range, in the Dhar State, Central 
India, which was formerly the capital of the 
31 uhamuiadan kingdom of ilalwa; that article 
was publislied in Vol. XIX. (1803 — 1897), pp 151 
to of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. And it is further to 
1 m.* remarketl that, in 1^92 or his attention 

became greatly attracted to the subject of Indian 
demonology; with the result that the volumes 
of the liujiaii Antiq}fftr)j from 1891 to 1901 
contain a succession of interesting contributions 
by him, entitled Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Oustom.” It would appear that some of the 
nott*s «*t’ this series are still on hand, unpublished 
And it is to be hoped tliat they have been 
received in a sufficiently far advanced state for 
the issue of them to be completed satisfactorily. 


It is a pleasure to look back to long and 
friendly intercourse with Sir James Macnabb 
Campbell; and to recall the kindly liospitality 
that used to be dispensed by the three brothers, 
John, James, and Robert, at tlieir residence at 
Breach Candy, Bombay. It is sad to have to 
realise that excessive work, acting upon a 
constitution which was never very strong, ha.s 
ended in the death, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-six, of one whose personal qualities 
had endeared him to so many people, and whose 
scholarship would, if lie bad been spared for 
a longer time and with health and strength, have 
undoubtedly given us still mure mutter worthy 
of perpetuation. 

J. F. Fixet. 

Jnhj, V.J03. 

XOTK ON THE USE OF THE ‘ VASE- 

ORXAMEXT” IX A RUINED TEMPLE AT 
KHEKALU IX MALAXI, RAJPUTAXA. 

This temple is situated in the desert near the 
village of Kheralu, about 30 miles from Banner, 
the chief town of Malani, in Rajputana. 
j From the phot igi-aph it will be seen that the 
temple must, iu its best days, have been remark¬ 
able for its beauty. Tbe only point, however, to 
which I wish to draw attention is the extraordi¬ 
nary beauty of the “ vase-ornament.’’ 

Fergusson^ notes the use of this ornament in 
converting circular shafts so as to enable them to 
carry square architrave-bearing capitals—a device 
common enough in Jam temjiles in Central India. 

The position and use of the vase in this case is 
somewhat different. In all the exam2tle.s of this 
device w ith w hich I am familiar in Central India, 
the foliage lies close to the vase, w’hereas here it 
stands out freely and boldly, by itself. Fergusson 
does indeed give one instance- in wliich the foliage 
stands out separately, but it caunot compare with 
this e.xample m beauty. 

There is an inscription in the temple, of which 
I liave only seen a copy, and not a rubbing, and 
I am doubtful as to the accuracy of the transcrip, 
tion. It states that the temple was built by 
Maharaja Dhiraj Parmara Parmat (ParmalV) 
Bhyarak on Kartik Sudi 12th : Samvat 1235. 

Possibly some of your readers may know of 
other instances of this use of the vase device, 
i I regret that I have not personally visited tliis 
temple, the photograph and information having 
been kindly supplied by R. Todd, Esq., of the 
Jodhpur-Bikanir Railway.^ 

0. E. Luabd, Captain, 
Snpdt. of Gazetteer In (Central India. 


i Ea'^'tei'u and Arrhlterfure, p. 315 et ie<i. 2 Oy. cit. p. 3l7. fig. 80, 

[ * Uafortunately in the plate attached the original photograph is attributed by an error to Capt, LnarJ,—E d.] 
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Abassin, Abasee, Pei'sian coin. 26 

Abbanes, Abnfis = Habban ... ... 154,156 

Abdagases, nephew of Gondophares, 

coins . 152, 153, 154 

Abd Allah, son of Muhammad ... 395 and n. 
Abd Allah bin Abd el Muttalib, father of 
Muhammad ... ... ... ... ... 394 

Abdallah bin Yahsh . 127 n. 

Abdel Malek ... ... ... ... ... 261 

Abd-el-Muttalib, grandfather of Muhammad. 395 
Abdias, bishop of Babylon, Acts of 
St. Thomas attributed to him ... 2,147 

Abdias (Pseudo-) revised The Acts of 

St. Thomas . 2 

Abd-Shams, Meccan family in the time of 

Muhammad . 394 n. 

Abdullah ibn Sa’ad bin Abisarh, amanuensis 
to Muhammad ... ... ... ... 128 

Abdullah bin az Zubair, a Koreishite ... 135 
AbduiTahman ibn al-Harith, a Koreishite ... 135 

Abhi Chand, rdja .376 

Abhichchhatra, = Ahichchhattra, q.v, ... 55 

Ahhidharmako^a . 383 n. 

Abhidharma'mahdvibhdshd-idstra ... ... 425 

Abhidharma, school .425 

Abbinandana, 4th Jina. 461 

Abnes = Habban .156 

Abraha, Christian prince of Yemen ... 394 n. 

Abraham, 257, 259 n. ; — styled a Hanif ... 398 
Abu Amir, head of the Christian settlement 

in Medina ... ... ..259 

Abu Bakr, 133, 134, 135, 136 : —* elected 

Khalifa.261 

Abu’l-Farash Wasiti, ancestor of the Sayyids. 100 
Abu Taleb (Abd Menaf), uncle of Muhammad. 396 

Abyssinians . 392, 393 

Achaemenide dynasty, 286; their inscriptions. 289 

Acham = Assam.28 

achar, a pickle .26 

dchdra, customs ... ... ... ... 459 

dchdri, agricultural implements,—Singhalese. 336 

Ach&rya, Jaina order.464 

Achchhupta, Yidy&devi .463 

Acheen, Achin, city in Sumatra ... 26, 28, 29 

Acheen Head . ... 36, 465 

Achidevi, wife of Nijjiyaraja ... 281, 283, 284 

Achin, Achien = Acheen in Sumatra, 26, 28, 

29; the queen of, .370 

Achin, calico, 367 : — chintz.369 

Acts of St. Thomas, Iff.: — mentioned by 
early writers, 2; recension by Pseudo- 


Abdias, 2; Syriac, Greek; Latin and 
Ethiopic versions, 1—3; Syriac, probably 
the original, 3; contents of, 3; Etbiopic 
vei*sion8 contain two separate accounts. 


156 f.; Syriac versions 

... 157 

Acts of the Apostles — apocryphal 

... 10 

Adahana Maluwa, at Kandy 

... 310 

Adam’s Peak, Buddha’s foot-print, 

341 ; 

butterflies’ pilgrimage . 

... 436 

Adelphes, g. 

... 431 


Adelung's Mitkridates . 23, 25 

Aden, early Christian colony ... ... ... 393 

AdhobhOmipattana ... .*• ... ... 115 

Adhora, Adhora (Mukula or Chellaketana 

family).. 222 

Aditi, Adityas. 292, 293 n., 294 

Aegle marmelos, bael-tree .... .239 

Agala = eagle-wood ... ... ... ... 465 

Agathokles, king of Baktriana ... 430, 431 

Agniydt Jaina ceremony .460 

Agni, g.290, 295, 298, 299 

Agnikorova (Agnitorana ?), a field .113 

Agnimukha-Yakshas ... . 113,114 

Agra, Jesuit College founded, 1620 ... 17, 23, 26 
Agrawal, sect of Digambara Jainas ... ... 459 

Ahadith^ legends of Muhammad .391 

dhdrddvalisa, a word supposed to mean * a 
group of twelve villages,’ but probably to 
be otherwise explained ... ... ... 53 

ahdrakukkd, the Tropidonotus stolichus, 

snake, — Singhalese. 436 

Ahichchhattra mentioned as Abhichchhatra, 

55; — other references to the place ...55 n. 
Ahuderumeh, monophysite abbot ... 393 n. 

Abuna-Vairya, prayer. 415 and n., 416 

Abura Mazda, Persian god, 287, 290, 293, 294, 298 

Airyanem Vaejo.287 

Ai-ti, Han emperor . 419, 420 

Aiysha, Mnhammad^s wife .396 

Ajant4 frescoes. 326—329 

Ajatasatru-Kunika, bis reign ... ... 230, 231 

Ajita, 2nd Jina. 461 

Ajita and Ajit4, Yaksba and YaksbiiM ... 462 

Ajitabala, Yaksbim .461 

Akalavarsba, = Krishna II. (Rasbtrakfita),.. 224 

Akar-Nagari alphabet. ... ... 21 

Akbar, emperor, said to visit MiraB4i.., 333, 335 

akkarha^ a court.279 

Akrdr^svara vishaya, the territory round 
AnkUshwar, q, t?., 56; — the period when 
it was constituted .56 
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at.7(a<a, sacred rice .. timber aucl products, 39; the natives not 

Akshobhja, a Buddha. 111,121 cannibals, Port Cornwallis, 39, 40; position 

Akulfisvara vishaya, the territory round as a naval arsenal, climate, Ac , difficulty of 

Anklfeshwar, 9. u . 55, #6 obtaining labour, 42, 43; islands, 81 ff.; 

dlattu antmas, 12 women at the Kataragama convicts, sickness, 83; state of the settle- 

festival ... ... ... ••• ment, 85; health, 86; sickness. 87— 

Al-Bekri. . transfer to Prince of Wales Island, 90; 

Alcoran, the Qordn .right of possession, 91; withdrawal of settJe- 

Alexander the Great .232,259, 289, 467 ment, 94; the ‘ Peggy ’ stationed at, 136 f.; 

Al-Huzza, Arab idol ... . new settlement, 193; life convicts, 194; with- 

Ali Khalifa .drawal of settlement, 194 ; opposite to Pegu. 195 

ah/—Arabic — on coins . 322 Indhrabhritya dynasty .180 

A'H-na, a Nagaraja ... ... ••• 385, 386 andou^s, jjlants ,,, llo, 123 

aliya, elephant, — Singhalese. 435 Andraghira, Androgeero, Indragiri, in Sunia- 

Allahabad... . ..27 

Allat, Arab idol ... . 130 n, Andrapolis = Sandaiiik, 6; Gutschmid’s 

alligator.27 theory.158 

Almagah, South Arabian god. 393 Androgeero, Andraghira, = Indragiri in Su- 

dlop, disappearance ... ... ... — 378 matra ... ... ... 27 

alnkoheyyd, spotted dove, — Singhalese ... 435 Anglo-Indian terms from a 17th Century 
Alut: Sal Mangalya, festival of new rice,— MS. ... 25—34, 366—375,465—170 

Singhalese . ... ... ... 311 Anjana, k. of Dewaha: era begun by him, 228, 232 

Alut Takinni, g.... ... ... ... ... 310 Ankasa, Yakshini ... ... 462 

Aiwa in Broach ; ancient Araluam ... 56, 57 Aukleshwar in Broach, mentioned as AkiilS^- 

Amarapura, c. in Burma ... ... ... 416 vara and Akrdr^svara, 56; —the period 

amhalama, halting-place, — Singhalese ... 336 when the territory round it was formed 

Ambika, g., mother of Kumara, 284; Yak- into a ... ... ... ... .56 

sliiiu ... ... .. 463 An7iflprdia7ia, Jaina ceremony... ... ... 460 

Ambrose (St.) quoted. 9, 12, 15 antardtman, breath . 11.5,116, 1*20 

Ameretat and Haurvatat, Iranian .29G antaravdsaka, tunic . 428 

Amesha Speutas of Iran ... 292, 293 n , 298, 416 n. Antar-Narmada vishaya, the territory on 
Amina, mother of Muhammad ... ... 394 both sides of the lower part of the JN’ar- 

Amitabha, a Buddha ... ... ... Ill, 121 bada ... ... ... ... ,,, ... 5^^ 

Ammas (seven), g, —Singhalese . 433 Autimaklios. k. ... 4;;i 

Amm Hares, a teacher. 258 Antiokhos IV. Epiphanes. k. ... .431 

Ammianus Marcellinus.431 aniijakarman or prCtakarman, Jaina cere- 

Amoghasiddhi, a Buddha . 111,121 mouy.160 

Amughavarsha I. (RashtrakOta;, and his Anuradhapura, c. .311 

governor Dankeyarasa, 221, 222, 22.3; — Anzan, Ansan, dist. of Elam. 289 and n. 

mentioned by the of Viranarayana, Apabhraiiisa or Saurasena, dialect ... 18“» 

223; — indications of a rebellion by one apam-napat — fire . ... ... 295 

of his sous . 223 Aparajita, Yakshini . ... 462 

Amrita .296 Apocryphal Gospels, Acts and Revelations ... 2 

dnam^siraya, a portico, — Singhalese ... 338 Apollo, on coins. .43o 

Ananta, 14th Jina .462 ApoUodotus, k. ... 43O 

Anantamati, Yakshini. 462 Apostolical Constitutions .US 

Anbir rock in Pandran, Baluchistan, cave- Apunarbhava, or Asarira, Jaina order ... 464 

burial.340 Ara, l8th Jina.462 

ancestor-Worship.377 Arabia, political condition at the end of the 

Andaman Islands,34 ff.; Major Kyd's report 6th century, 392; religious.. ... 393 

of 1795, a port of refitment for fleets, 31; ai’ack = arrack, liquor... ... . 28 

Blair’s survey, harbours, 35; settlement at Arackan == Arakan, 27 :— cowries.373 

Port Cornwallis, 36; position. Great Anda- Arakhosia, Sakastene. ... 429 

man, 36; Little Andaman, soil, Ac., 37 ; Aral Sea. 285 

excessive raiafall, scurvy and fever, 38 : Araluam, = Aiwa in Broach ... ... 56. 57 
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Araxes. riv. ... ... ... 285 

‘Arbol triste’ = Arbor triate on St. Thomas 

Mount.27 

Ardhamagadhi, Jaina dialect. 181—186, 188—190 
Ardokhsho, g. on coins... ... ... 428 

Areca, Betel nut. 27, 28, 31 

Arhat, Jaina order ... ... ... ... 464 

Ariel Island ... ... . ... 198 

Arkhebios, his coins .430 

arlengt man, — Mikir ... .. ... ... 102 

Armagon, town on Madras coast, 28; pagoda. 239 
Armaiti, Iranian personification of piety ... 294 
Armenia, worship of Mazda, extended to ... 286 
Aronis, tr. their gots, 201, 202,312; totem- 


sections traceable among them 

.204 

arrack, arack, strong liquor ... 

. 28 

ArsakSs Theos, his coins 

... 431 

Arsakes, founder of the Parthian dy- 

nasty 

...431 and n. 

Arsakides... 

.431 

Arta 

297 n. 

Artasar, defeated by Salamanassar 

II. ... 238 

Artayctes, commander under Xerxes... 285 n. 

Artembares, a Persian ... 

.285 

Artemis, on coins 

.430 

Arunadri, inscription on coin ... 

.314 

Arunadri or Arunagiri, Sanskrit 

name of 

Tiruvannamalai 

... 313,314 

Aryadeva . 

... 346 and n. 

Aryaman, g. 

292, 293, 299 


Aryanandyacharya, teacher of prince Jiva ... 240 
Aryanem Vaejo = Aryan stem-land ... 287 

Aryans and Divali . 237,238 

Aryans immigrated into Iran ... 286—288 

Aryo-European race, its appearance in history. 285 

asana, posture .423 

Asanga ... ... ... ... .345 

Asarira or Apiinarbhava, Jaina order ... 464 

ascetics . . ...266 and n. 

Asha, Iranian god .*293 

Ashurahiddan waged war on Eparna and 
Siterparna ... ... ... ... 288 

A-si, their country invaded ... 417 

As ibn Wail, Arab ... ... 395 n, 

Aaoka, pillar at Patna, 76, 78 ; his birthplace, 

79; identified with Sandracottus, 228 ; date, 

230, 232, 233, 236; pillar and rock edicts, 

233; uses only titles in his inscription, 265; 
avoided using his personal name, 266 ; his 
use of Piyadasi, 267; notes, 364 ff.; censors 
and confessor, 365 f.; inscription in Nipal... 424 

As 6 ka-Piyadasi and Buddhism .421 

Aaoka rail, 428 : — edicts .429 

Aaoka (a Chinese^ ... .236 

Assam called Achatn . ... 28 


Assam districts ... ... .101 

Assam valley, Mikir spoken in.., -.102 

Assamese, 186; wox’ds in Mikir ... ... 212 

Assassins of the Elburz... ... ... ... 100 

asses, wild ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Assurbanipars inscription . 289, 427 

Asterius (St.) 9: — refers to St, Thomas.9,12,15 
Astyages, Ishtuvegu, k. ... ... 285 n., 289 

Asura — Ahura, g. — Iranian ... ... 291 

Asuras, 311; (Ahuras)... . 298,299 

Asurbanipal, Assyrian k. ... ... 289, 427 

AsvaghOsha, name for Matricheta, 345, 346 
and n, 385; contemporary with Kanishka, 

346; his conversion. 348, 349 

AsvaghOsha, Maming Pou-sa... 382, 883, 384 

and n , 385, 423 

Asvin, month . 237, 238 

sermon of Buddha ... ... 311 

atapaitu or hSwd wassam^ halting'place, — 

Singhalese .336 

Atar, g., Iranian... ... ... ... 205 and n. 

Atcheen, or A chin Head ... ... ... 195 

Athanasius, Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to. 2 

Athar, South Arabian, g. . ... 393 

Atharva Veda . ... 295, 299 

Aikarvans, fire priests ... ... 29], 295, 296 

dthavindd, Divali symbol, root d^nar, to re¬ 
member ... ... ... .. ... 239 

Athwya, adorer of Haoma ... ... 296 

Atmanepadam, Sauras^ni ... ... 185 

atnians, five in the body ... 115,116, 120 

Atropatene, lesser Media ... 285, 287 

Attkakathd, commentary on the Mahdparinir- 

vdna Sutra ... ... .235 

Atthakdlaka, council at Yaisali ... ... 235 

aiitwa, grain-loft, — Singhalese ... ... 338 

Augustine (^St.) refers to Acts of St. Thomas. 2 

Auramazda, g. ... ... ... .286 

Aurangzeb defeated Dara Shikola .239 

Auro-Mainyus, demon ... . 415,416 

Aus, Arab tribe ... 397 

auiarif childless woman , ?), Multani... ... 279 

aniark, childless man ... ... 279 

Authors, list of Hindostani . 59 ff. 

Ava and Pegu, observations on their present 
state and means of joining them to British 
dominions in India, by Mr. La Beaume 195 

avagaun^ transmigration ... .280 

Avani in Kolar, Mysore ; ancient Avanya, 

58; — Avauyapura, 57 ; — and Avany- 
avasthana . 55 

Avauti ... 422 

Avanya, = Avani in Kolar, Mysore, 58; — 
also mentioned as Avanyapura, 57 ; and 

as Avany-avasthana.. ... 58 
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avatar^ avatarak . ••• ••• 2bO 

Av€sta..^286y 287 and n., 201,292i 294,295,297,415 


avichchiyd^ pitta bird, — Singhalese... ... 435 

Axumites, leave Arabia... ... ... ... 392 

Azes, k. .* •- 429, 430 

Azi Dahaka .287 


Eaba Balak Rupi, temple at Har ... 376, 377 

Bactrians, St. Thomas’ mission to ...145,146,148 
Badahela tenants, — Singhalese ... ... 337 

betel'boxes, — Singhalese ... ... 336 

Badarpnr, vil .102 

bafto, bafta, a sort of cloth ... ... 28, 367 

Bagha, g.299 

Bagumra in Baroda; mentioned by the 

ancient name Tatha-Umbara, 54; — the 
spurious plates purporting to have been 
issued in A. D. 493; identification of the 

places mentioned in them ... ... ... 53 

BahadurpOr, at Patna.78 

bahar, baharra, a weight = 8 cupines ... 28 

Bahira or Nestor, a monk ... ... ... 259 

Bahirwal, Digambara Jaina sect ... ... 459 

Bahrein, tn. 392 

Bahubali, son of !Rishabha, — fevetambara 

Jaina ... . ... 461 

Bahurdpini, Yakshini ... ... ... ... 463 

Bairagis ... ... ... ... ... ... 203 

Bairat version of rock edict ... ... ... 236 

Baisa family of chieftains at Saundatti ... 220 

bait, house .393 

Bakhdhi ... ... ... ... 287 n. 

Bakra, tn. .79 

Baktria, an early principality. ... 288 

Baktriana, 430 : — coins . ... 431 

Baktrians or East Iranians, 285 : — king ... 431 

Bal^, Yakshini ... ... ... 462 

Balabande, written character used in Hindi 

and Mai*atha... .17, 21, 22 

Balak Bupi, shrine in Kangra.376 

halaldy cat, — Singhalese .434 

Bdlardmayana .180 

Balasore, Ballasore, diet, and tn.29 

Baldsri’s inscription .267 

Bdldvahodhana, Sank, grammar .379 

Bali Muhial — Brahmans .344 

balldy dog, — Singhalese .434 

Ballabha, father of Jiv Gosaih .334 n. 

Ballasore = Balasore, 29; Danish factories. 367,374 
Baltis, make stone articles ... ... ... 389 

Baltistan ... ... ... ... 339 

Baluchistan, cave-burial ... ... 342 343 


bnmboot a measure, 26; male and female plants. 29 

Bana’s Kddamhari .240 

hanay read to the dying in Ceylon 340, 341 

Bam records; the spurious MudiyanAr plates 
pui-poi-ting to have been issued in A. D- 
338; identification of the places mentioned 
inthem... ... ... ... ... ... 57 

Bana Sur legend... .312 

Banavosi twelve thousand province, 222, 224, 

225 ; — mentioned as a thirty thousand 
province, 222 : — and as a thirty-two 

thousand province .... 225 

Bandar ’Abbas, Gombroone . ... 470 

Bandarees, Bendara, Malay nobility. 31 

Bandell, = Bandel, Portuguese town in 

Bengal.29 

Band^ota temple. ... 344 

Bangalore.240 

Bangaree, tn. in Malay peninsula ... ... 30 

bangha = bang, intoxicant ... ... .. 29 

Banias, 237 ; worship Lakshmi, 238; do not 

bum the bamboo . ... ... 202 

Banjans, BaniA caste ... ... 30, 239, 368, 468 

Banjogis, offshoot of the Shendus ... ... 413 

Banka = BahkSya, g, v. . ... 2*23 

Bankapur, town in Dh4rwar; it was founded 

by Bahkeya, q,v .224 

Bankesa, = Bankeya, g. u. ... ... 222 

Bahkeya, Bahkeyarasa, Bahkeyaraja (Mukula 
or Chellaketana family), governor of the 
Banavksi province under Amogbavarsha I., 

221, 222, 223, 227; — he founded the town 

Bankapur in Dharwav .223 

Bahkeya, Bahkeyarasa, a second person of 
that name; a governor under Indra III. ... 224 
banners; the javelin-banner, ckellak^tanay 
sellaMtanay of the Mukula or Chellaketana 

family 226, 227 

Banquala, port in Junkceylon ... ... 30 

Bantam, tn. in Java ... ... ... ... 30 

ban, banyan tree . ... ... 377 

BararO, sometimes Bhats, hill shepherd 

tribes. 201, 204 

Bara-Sa’adat Shi’a Sayyids, nicknames used 

by them... .«• ... 100 

Bardaisan Gnostic, hymn ascribed to him ... 5 

Bardia, Persian ursurper ... 289 

Barlow, Esqr. (G. H.). letter to . 92 

Barm^r, tn. Malani, Rajputana .484 

Barsians, people.148 

Bashahr State ... ... 312 

hasndyaha nilamc, chief temple office-bearer, 

— Singhalese. 310, 311 

hasndyaka rdla^ temple office-bearer, — 
Singhalese ... ... ... 311 
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Basra, c. visited by Muhammad 
hassa^ owl, — Singhalese 

Bassuen, tn. in Bui-ma. 

Bastra, capital of a dist. in Arabia 
Bat^hrU, section of Brahmans. 


259, 261 

... 435 

... 83 
... 392 

... 201 


hattichchd, or dernalichchd^ the babbler, — 
Singhalese ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Bauddha mythology . 

Bauddhas. ^ 

Bawa Baroh Mahadeo^s shrine near Jawala- 
mukhi. - ^77,378 

Baw4 h'athu’s shiine, neai* Baniwal.378 

Bawa Parjapati. .^78 

Bayer (Theoph. Siegfr ) Indian numerals. 20, 24 

bazar, bazaar . — 

B6di Bawa Parjapati .378 

Bedouins... . 

Bedr captives teach writing... ... 128 n. 

Beejapore, tn. in Bombay Pres.31 

Behar, Marathi dialect of .1^1 

Behistun inscriptions . 286 

Bekka, ancient name of Mecca ... 3i*3 n. 

Belgali three-hundred district.222 

Belgaum; ancient V^nugrama. 218, 219 

Belgnla, Jain image . 377 n. 

beli, Aegle marmelos, — Singhalese.437 

Belii?atti*3 Alphahetim Brammhanicum ... 19, 21, 

22, 24 

helimuU Aegle marmelos root, — Singhalese... 309 

Bellary dist. coins . — ••• 32o 

Bendara, Bendaree, Malay degree of nobility. 31 
Bcngala = Bengal ... 31, 367—369, 3»1 374 

Bengal, Bay of, its extent in the 17fch century. 30 
Bengal Consultations of the 18th Century, 
relating to the Andaman Islands, exti-acts 
from ... 34—44, 81—96, 136—139, 193—201 
Bengal, and Hinduism.238 and 

Bengali. /" 

Bengalis and the Div&li . 237, 238 

bengan, — egg-plant.343 

benjamin, incense ... ••• ••• ••• 31 

Benu Hashim, family name of Muhammad... 394 

benzoin, benjamin incense . 31 

Berawaya tenants, — Singhalese ... ... 337 

Bernier (Fr.) knew Hindostani ... 239, 240 

Besad — ancient VaisaU ... 79 

beteela = betteela, muslin .32 

betel, betelee, Areca ... ... 27, 28, 31, 32 

Bezoar stone ... ... ... 32 

Bhaba, vil., Eampur .312 

Bhabra edict of Asoka.429 

bhadramuMay title of respect. 266, 267 

bhadvdsanci, a stool ... ... .*• 326 

Bbadravahu, Guru to Cbandragupta, 8th 
patriarch of the Jainas .231 


bhddvi, crop ... ... 233 

bhaga-baghay^aga, lot-di8pensei*s, — Iranian. 291 
Bhagat ... ... ... ... ... •• 378 

Bhagat Mala . 330-.332, 335 n. 

Bhagavadgitd, verbal forms ... — ... 456 

Bhai Bannovs Granth ..335 

Bhairava, g. ... ... ... 464 

Bhairoh, g. . ... ... 312 

Bhandara... ... ... 452 

bJia'i^i'g ... ... ... ... 280 

bhara-pokku-waloy child born under a good 

omen ... ... ... ... 279 

Bharat ... ... ... ... •«• ... 333 

Bharhut, stdpa.428 

bhari = burrie ... ... ... ... ... 34 

Bh^i, in Bawalpindi dist . ... 378 

Bharnkachchha, = Broach .52, 53, 55 

Bhdt Brahman ... 378 

Bhatara, Bhafcara-lsvara... Ill, 112, 116, 12Ci, 121 
Bhat&ra-Vidhi, sovereign knowledge ... 121 
Bhatara-Yishnu ... ... ... ... 112 

Bhafcdi*a-Yamadhipati ... ... 112,115,125 

Bbatias, their divisions ... ... ... 202 

Bh^das, section of Brahmans.201 

Bhillama II. (Tadava of the S^una country) 

had the hiruda Sellavidega ... 227 

hhim'7'dj, mocking bird. ... ... 415 

Bhochar Kund, tank ... ... ... ... 376 

Bbojraj, husband of Mn*a Bdi... ... ... 329 

hhoora, a boat ... ... ... ... ... 32 

Bbfikufci, Yakshini ... . ... 462 

Bhfikuti, Yaksha . 463 

BhQmimandala ,•« ... ... ... ... 125 

Bhfimipattana ... . ... 113, 115 

bhutasiy — five ... .. ... 122 

Bibhishan, brother of Ravan.333 

bibliography, Indian ... ... ... 241—254 

bibliography, of Western Hindi, including 
Hindostani ... 16—25, 59—76, 160—179, 

262—265 

Bihir, tn.. ... ... ... 79 

Bihari ...' ... ... ... ... 186 

Bijayita ... ... .. ... 281, 284 

Bimfeiaara, Bimbis^ra-Srenika, father of 

Asoka . 230, 232 

Bimiipatam, on Madras eoa^t... ... ... 32 

himurdy bun*owing insect, — Singhalese ... 436 

Bindraban, tn. 331, 334 

Bindusara, k. ... 227, 230, 232, 233, 345, 348 

Bintenna Dagoba, Ceylon, containing relic of 

Buddha... ... . ... 342 

Birag Lok, shrine near Palampur ...376 n., 378 

Bird and the King, legend . 99 

Bisanhalli in Dharwar : remarks on the date 
of the inscription of A. D. 919 .225 
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Bishnois.-03 345, 346, 885; and Kauishka, 381, 382,415 ; 


Bisnagar, tn. ••• ••• 32 

Black Pagoda, on Orissa coast . 32 

Blair, bis survey of the Andamans 35, 193 

Bo, sacred tree, 309, 437; at Anuradhapura... 341 
BOAAO, on coins ... ... ... 428 

Bodh'Gaja, inscriptions ... ... ... 428 

bodhi . 428, 429 

Bodhichitta, abode of Yairochana, 111, 119, 

125; Yihara. 111,112 

hodhi-drunia, oia coin ... ... ... ... 430 

bMhimaluva, platfonn round the Bo>tree, — 

Singhalese . ... 340 

hodhinvahansUy sacred Bo-tree, — Singhalese. 340 
Bodhisattva — Gautama ... ... ... 233 

Bodo languages. ... 101,102 

Bogura-nasrath, in Kohat, a tabu .343 

bolangOf SLiruit . ... 32 

Bombay, the Anglo-Dutch on it, in 1626, 
extract from Egerton papers, 47; town 

burnt . . ... ... 48 

hondjingSy musical instruments ... ... 125 

boora, bhoora, a boat ... ... ... 32 

Borneo ... ... ... ... ... ... 32 

botndy an offering ... ... ... 377 and n. 

BOYAO 2AICAMA, on coins .428 

Brartes, shoals at the mouth of the Hugly ... 33 

Brachmans, for Br4hmans ... ... ... 33 

Brahma, g, 98, 335 ; on coin ... ... ... 316 

Brahma alphabet ... ... ... ... 363 

Brahmachari, Jaina sect ... ... ... 460 

Brdhmanas .232, 233, 299, 457 

Brahman boUday ... ... ... ... 237 

Brahmanical divinities... ... ... 463 f. 

Brahmai^ in Sialkot .344 

Brahmaputra, riv. ... ... ... 102 

Brahmayaksha, Jaina . .4(j3 

Brahmesvara, Taksha. ... 452 

Brahdl or Balock, their tribes, 2C>3; lan¬ 
guage .. 

Braj women abandon their husbands ... 333 

Braj Bhaklia, dialect of Western Hindi ... 16 

Brhotkathd ... ... ... ... I 80 

Bi'hatkathd'ifia^ijart ... ... ... ... 180 

Byihasiyatya-manOy Jupiter cycle ... ... 228 

Bristow John).. ... 9L 93, 138 

Broach; ancient Bbarukiiehehha ... 52,. 53, 55 
Backett = Bukit in Junk Ceylon ... 33 

Biiddba, an early Kalachun king ; remarks 
on the course of events affecting him and 

ManguUsa . 214 n. 

Buddha’s pariniiwana, 227,231; dates of death, 

227; events in life, 228, 230, 420; birth¬ 
day celebrations in Ceylon, 309 ; worship. 
dlO ; tooth at Kandy, 341; and M&fcricheta, 


figure on coins ... 420, 425, 426, 432 

Buddha Kashyapa . ... ... 384 

Buddha Lokajy&shtha ... ... ... 385 

Buddha Sakyaniuni, on coins ... ... ... 428 

Buddhacharita ... ... ... 345, 350,382 

Buddhadeva acharya ••• ... 383 n. 

Buddhaghosha, commentator ... .235 

Buddhapada, the abode of Mab4deva, Ceylon 112 
Buddhism in Ceylon, 339, 433; introduced 
into Tibet, 363; in the Himalayas, 376—378 ; 
under Kanishka, 381; in China, 420; adopt¬ 
ed by the Saka kings... ... ,,, ... 429 

Buddhist temple, remains of, near Nauratan- 
pur, 77; chronology of Burma and Ceylon, 

227 ; council of Asoka, 233 ; temple cere¬ 


monies in Ceylon, 309 ; traditions of 

Kanishka . 381 

Buddhist Chronology, a Hindu view... 227 ff. 

budgaroe, budgaroo, budgerow . 33 

Budhila the bhikshu . 3 S 3 n. 

buff aloe, buffolo = buffalo . 33 , 34 

huJialy gift to a spiritual teacher ... ... 279 

hulatatuy betel leaves, — Singhalese.336 

hulat hurulloy 40 betel leaves, — Singhalese... 308 

buncus, bunko, cigar . 34 

Bundeli, dialect of Western Hindi. 16 

bm'aiicahsy musical instruments ... ... 125 

burial, terrestial and celestial... 234 

Burma, 236; Buddhist chronology of, 227, 

230changes of capital ... ... ... 445 

burrie = 5Aari, 20 cowries ... 34 

hurullay lea staphlya, — Singhalese. 435 

hurutay the satin wood, — Singhalese. 437 

Byzantium ... ... ... ^ ^ 3^0 


Cabell, Esq. (W.) ... ... ... 

Cabul, Kabul ... ... ... 

Caesars, were divi .427 

cafl&la = cafila ... ... ... 34 

Caffres, inhabitants of the Andamans 
calabash, pumpkin ... ... ... 34 

Calamina, Galamita, scene of martyrdom of 
St. Thomas =:Mylapore, 1 , 6 . 15, 145 and n., 
146—148: —the various forms of the name. 149 
calico ... ,,, ... 366 , 367 

callicoes, callicos, include muslin, loagcloth 
and chintz . 307 ^ 372, 373 


Cambayas, Comboy . 372 ,373 

Campbell (A.) .. 

Campbell, Sir James Macnabb, K.C.I.E., 
obituary notice of ... ... ,,, 485 

camphir, camphor, from Sumatra .367 
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cancoply, conicopoly, clerk 
candareen or conderine... 
candil = candy, a weight 


.372 

.367 

.367 

Canopus, star ... ... ^^1 

Careero, Carera = Karedo, tn. Madras Coast 367 
Carey, Andrew, Capt. of ‘the Peggy 137, 138 
Carey, Missionary, translation of the Scrip¬ 
tures . 241, 242, 249 

Cai*mana, capital of ancient Carmania Pro¬ 
pria ... ••• ••• 

Carmanians, St Thomas preached to ... 146 
Car-nicobar islands ... ... ... ^1» 1^^ 

cash, copper coin, Madras .368 

Caspian Sea . ..285 

caste, effect on occupation in Ceylon, 339; 

" cast’ ... ... ••• •"* 

Cat and the Mouse, Telegu legend ... 275- 278 

Cattack, Cuttack, Katak . 371, 374 

cattamaran, catamaran, . 368 

oattwall, cotwnl, kotwal ..373 

cave-burial in Baluchistan . 342, 343 

cawne, kahan, 1280 cowries.368 

cayre, coyre, coir, cocoanut fibre ... 3/1, 3/2 

Ceylon, Buddhist Chronology of, 227, 230 ; in¬ 
terregnum, 231; kings of ... ... 232, 236 

Ceylone, Ceylon. 369, 372, 467 

Ceylonese chronicles, credibility of ... 364, 366 

ckd, curds ... . ... ... 344 

Chaitanya, Yaishnava reformer of Bengal. 334 n. 
Chaitra, Chaitrivalorkh-ajd==king Chaitra of 
Valorka ... ... ... ... ••• 328 

thaitya .429 

Chakhra, place.288 

Chakma, Chittagong Hill tribe ... ... 411 

ithakraj on coins, 315, 318, 323, 324, 326, 429; 

of Vishnu ... ... ... — ■•. 239 

Chakreavari, Yakshini, 461 : Vidyadevi ... 463 

Chalukya inscriptions. .281 

Chalukyas .284 

Chamberlayne's versions of the Lord’s 

Pi*ayer. 17, 19 

Chamundi, Yakshini ... 463 

Ghana kya, minister of Bindus&ra .345 

Chanda, Yakshini .462 

Chandala ... ... **• *.• 275, 277, 278 

Cbandana, old name of Li-yul. 3S4, 385 

Chandan Kanika, Tchen-t’au, Ki-ni-tch*a, 
king ... ... ... .. 382 

Chandarbhan, son of Bana Sur .312 

Chandra, treatises on his grammar in Nepal. 379 
Chandragomiu, 379, 380: his Siohyolekha, 

348 and u., 383 u. 

Chandragupta, Maurya, k.. 79, 227—230: 
dates referring to his reigu. 231, 232 ; a title, 

233, 3-45, 348 


Chandra-Kanika or Chanda-Kanika = Kani¬ 
ka P ... . . 349 u, 

Chandrakirti ... ... ... ... ... 346 

Chandraprabha, 8th Jina ... ... 462, 464 

Chandrardjalekha, of Yogesvara-Jaganmitr- 
ananta ... ... ... ... ... ... 348 

Chandraseni Prabhus of Bombay and the 
Divili ... ... ... ... ... ... 238 

Chdndra Sutra . . ... 379 

Cliandra-vritti ... ... ... 379, 380 

Ckdndra-vydkarayia, by B. Liebich ... ... 379 

chankf on coins, 315, 318—321, 323—325; 
large shell, 369; used in Ceylon to prevent 
eruptions, &c. ... ... ... ... ... 433 

chamvar, or saragai, the yak ... ... ... 312 

chapri, charms, amulets ... ... ... 279 

Charaka, physician to Kanishka. 382, 384, 3S7,388 
Charandmiy6gaj Digambara VMa ... ... 459 

charitra, conduct ... ... ••• ... 464 

Charitras, by Ballal Sen ... ... 238 n. 

charndmrit, poison ... ... ... ... 331 

chdrpdi, bed . ... ... 313 

Chatham Island, 37 ff., 193 ; surface and soil, 

196; climate,197; harbour, 198; population, 

199; general notes ... ... ... ... 290 

chatuli-simhdsana of the Digambai*a Jainas... 460 

chauhdrdy the Jats do not build .343 

chaiilakarvian, or chudopanayana, Jaina cere¬ 
mony ... ... ... ... ... ... 460 

chauviscata ... ... ... ... 464 

Che-kia —feakas . 423, 421 

chela, disciple ... ... ... 280 

chella, sella j a javelin ... 227, and Additions 
Chelladhvaja, elder brother of Lokaditya, 

q. V . 223, 226, 227 

chellaketana, sellakHana, the j a velin-banner 
of the Mukula or Chellaketana family 226, 227 
Chellaketana, another name of Bahkeya, 

q. V . 223, 224, 226, 227 

Chellaketana family, notes an the, 221; — 
the real family name was Mukula, 226 ; — 
the members of the family had the j a velin- 
banner ..r ... ... ... ... 226. 227 


Chellapataka, another name or 


Lokaditya, q. v. 

221, 226, 227 

c/ie/ri, female disciple ... 

.289 

chemraj bird— Lushai... 

.lil 

chenam, chunam... 

... ... 3, L 

Chera bow, on coins 

... 314,321 

cheroota, cheroot 

.369 

chUaudtmao, consciousness 

115. 116, 120 

Cheu-cheu tn., Asmaparanta P... 

.386 

Che-ye, k. 

.126 

Chhanchhan, Satuin, 4cc. 

.27^? 

Chhattisga^h! ... 

..• ... 


an epithet of 
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Chhibbar, sept of the Muhail.343 

Chhimba tnbe, their sections ... ... ... 203 

Chhuhkar or Chhohar, Rajpdt sept.312 

Chicacole t^uka, Ganjam dist, 323; tn, ... 369 
chihna, or Idnchhana ... ••• ••• ••• 

Cbim Cham, merchant probably Kl»ftm Chand 

Chintaman . ••• ••• •- 369 

China .236,417,418,420 

Chinas ... ... -• ••• ••• 

Chinchunike, appai-ently the original name of 
Hannikere or Hanmk^ri ... ... ... 219 

Chinese pilgrims, reference to Mahendra ... 364 

chint, chints, chintz . ... ... 369 

c/iirai, plant . ••• ••• 237 

Chitaur, c., capital of N^wir.334 

cMtdvana ... i** ... — — 234 

Chitp&want .188 

ChittanOr, Digambaiti seat, S. Ark at dist. ... 460 
Chiyyardja, k. ... ... ... ... 281, 284 

Choang-mo, principality ••• ... 417 

Chola figure on coin ... ... ... 322, 324 

chdliy bodice ... ••• ... 378 

Choolia, Ohulyar .370 

chopp, choppe, seal ... ... 367, 370, 37468 

Choromandel coast, 239; — weights ...67, 368, 

370, 373, 466 

choultry, chowlteiie, chawadi, lodging- 

house ... ... ... ... .371 

Christ’s death — in the Qonin ... 259 and n. 
Christian converts, their descendants in Cey¬ 
lon ... ... ... . ... 337 

Christianity introduced into Arabia ... ... 393 

Chronicles, Buddhist ... ... ... ... 231 

Chrysostom (St. J.), 9; locality of St. Thomas’s 

grave known to him . 12, 15 

ChMagrama, Sanskritised form of the name 

of Mudiyandr, q. v . ... 58 

Chulyars, Chulijars, Muhammadans of Ma¬ 
dras .370 

chung, a handful, Ac.... 279 

Cishpis — I’eispes k. of Elam .289 

fiva saved by a spider ... ... ... ... 378 

clan names, in Ceylon ... 337 

Clement of Alexandria, 9; says St. Thomas 

died a natural death. 10, 15 

Clementine Recognitions, affirm that St. 


Thomas evangelised the Parthians... 

10, 15 

cobang, copan, gold coin . 

... 371 

Cochin-China 

... 371 

Cocks Island, in the Ganges ... ... 

... 371 

coclis, in Nagari charactei*s . 

18 n. 

coco nut trees ... ,,, ,,, 

... 371 

Cocos Islands ,,, 

... 36 

coffee 

••• ••• 

... 371 

coins, of Southern India 

313 ff. 


coir, cayre, coyre . 371»372 

Colomba, Colombo, c. 372 

comboy, cambayas .. ... 372 

command — an Anglo-Indianism ..48 

Commandments, Ac., in Hindoet&ni. 20 

Comorin, Cape. 372 

Compendium of the Wei, mentions the Yue- 
tchi ... • . 419, 420 and n., 425 

conderines = candareen ... ... ... 367 

conecopola, cancoply, conicopoly, a clerk ... 372 

congye, congy, = congee .372 

Conjaguaree, Kanhayyagarh! Point, near Pt. 

Palmyras .372 

copan, cobang, gold coin .371 

Copestakes, Capt of the ^Snow Druid \..82, 83,84 

Coi-ango, Coringa bay . 94 , 373, 469 

comae, old Anglo-Indian word, for comaca. 448 
comacas, men in charge of elephants ... 448 

Cornwallis (Commodore) . 35 , 193 

Cornwallis (Lord) . 195 

Cornwallis (Port) ... 36, 81—86, 90, 92, 137, 

138, 193 ff. 

Cornwallis (Schooner) ... ... ... ... 94 

Cosmas, Indico pleustes .l.M 

cossa, khdsd, cotton cloth . 373 , 374 

Cossim, Cossumbazar, = Cosimbazar ... 33 , 373 

cotwal, cattwall, katwal ... 373 

Council, of Vaisali, 231 and n.; third Bud¬ 
dhist, held by Aiioka.233 

country = ‘Indian,* as opposed to ‘Euro¬ 
pean* . 373 

. 373,374 

coyre, cayre = coir ... „. 371,372 

Ci'eed of the Christians of Syria, its influence 

on the Qordn .259 

creest, crease, kris, Malay dagger ... ,,, 374 

crests ; the senduraldnchhana or red-lead 
crest of the Rattas of Saundatti ... 216, 221 n. 
Crown property, in Ceylon ... ... 336 

cupine, a weight, 28; coin in bullion ... 374 

Cyrus .285 and n , 286, 289 and n., 294 

Da, rock-carving at . 362 

Dacca, Dhakka.. ... 374 ^ 467 

Dadda II. (Gurjara); identification of the 
places mentioned in the spurious UmItA, 
Bagumra, and Ilao plates purporting to 


have been issued by him in A, D. 478, 493 

and 495 .. ... 52, 53, 55 

Dadri, in Sanwar, tradition ... ... ... 343 

Daedalus.. .294 

daenOf religion. ... .300 

Dahithali, = Dethli in Baroda ... 52, 53 

Dalad4 MMigava, temple of the sacred 
tooth.. ... 310, 311 
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Dalai Lama . 

Damascus... . 

damba, mythical tree, — Singhalese. 

dammar, dammer, pitch ... ... 

Danaras, demons ... • ►» ••• 

Danaya, vil. stone idol... 

Dandapur in Dharwar; remarks on the date 

of the inscription of A. D, 919 . 

dandenavd, mid-day meal, — Singhalese 
Danes, establishment at Now Cowrie in the 
Carnicobai’s ... ••• ••• ••• 

Dantavaktrunikota, fort in Ganjam dist. ... 
Dara Shikoh, defeated by Aurangzeb 
darakettiyd, the Mantis religiosa, — 

Singhalese . 

Dar-en-Nadwa, council-house at Mecca 
Darius Hystaspes, Daravush, son of 
Hystaspes or Vishtaspa, 289: Behistun 

inscriptions . 

Darrang, dist. Assam. 101, 

darsana, worship 
Dasahra festival... 

Dasaka ... ••• . 

dasa mala, ten impurities . 

Dasapura, = Mandasor, Dasor, in MMwa ... 

Dashilathana, = Dastan in Baroda. 

Dasor, Mandasor, in Malwa : ancient Dasa- 


235 

392 

437 

375 

295 

377 

225 

3i0 

91 

323 

239 

436 

394 


286 

102 

464 

237 

231 

120 

49 

54 


pura ... ... ... ••• ••• ... 49 

Dastan in Baroda; ancient Dashilathana ... Si- 
Data or Datana, same as Hubushka ... 288 and n. 
date — defeat of the Hdnas, cir. 465, A. D.; 

tiual expulsion of the Hdnas in 544 A. D. 379 
dates in the bibliography of Hindi ... ... 23 

Dayaukku, = dakyuka, a title .288 

days, as tabu . ..344 

dbiv caa, headed characters of Tibet... 362, 363 
dbn medy headless characters of Tibet ... 362, 363 
Death, from different directions on different 


days .4:U 

Decan, Deccan, Dekhan .375 

Deiokes, founder of the Median Monarchy, 

283 and n. 


Dekhan, Deccan ... ... ... 375, 422 

Dekhan, dharmddhikari, retained in ... 365 

del, nets, — Singhalese.308 

Della Valle (Pietro) at Su-at.17, 23, 24 

Delly, = Delhi. 26, 375 

deluniy promegranate, — Singhalese... ... 437 
Demagiri, pi. Lushai co ... ... ... 414 

demalichchd, bird, — Singhalese .435 

Demetrios .430 

Dera Ismail Khan, 201, 204 : — sections there 
reverence plants and animals after which 

they are named .202 

Dethli in Baroda; ancient Dahithali. 53 


Deva . ... 355 

deva — daeva — Iranian — celestials. 291,298,299 
Devadharma — T’ien-fa, minister of Kanish- 


ka 


382, 384 

... 341 
... 16 

265, 267 
for- 

266, 267 
232 

... 382 


d^adutaydy a messenger, — Singhalese 
Divanagari alphabet 
Devdnampiya, = ‘ his majesty’ 

Devdnampiya Piyadasi Rdja, 265; a 

mula . 

Devanupiya Tissa, k, of Ceylon 
Devaputra, title of Kanishka ... 

Devundara or Dondra, Devi Nuvera, Ceylon. 310 

dewdla, festival, Ceylon .309—311, 435 

Deyathali; ancient village in Gujarat ... 51 

Dgon-pa.pa,his ... ... ... 348 

Dhakki, Eastern Prakrit . 183, 184 

Dhana, TakshM ... ,,, ... ... 462 

Dhana Nanda ... ... ... ... ... 231 

Dhansiri Valley, Mikir spoken in ... ... 102 

Dhara, minister of Garudavega, k, of Nityaloka, 240 
Dharanapriya, Yakshini ... ... ... 463 

Dharanendra, or Parsvayaksha, Yaksha ... 463 
Dharasena II. of Valabhi; identification of 
the places mentioned in the spurious plates 
purporting to have been issued by him in 
A. D. 478 . 49 


Dhar Balak Rfipi . 

... 376 

Dharma, 15th Jina ... 

... 462 

dharmachakra 

. 429, 430 

dharmachakramiidrd, posture ... 

428 

dhfjymddhikdriy Brahman officer, 

settles 

penances in Kasmir ... 

... 365 

dharma-mahdmdtras, or Censors of the Bud- 

dhist law 

... 365 

Dharmamitra, K’l-ye-to ... ... 

:38-2, 387 

Dharma-pitaka-niddna-sidra (r) 

381 

dhar mast iuqHiti = marshal of religion ... 425 

dkannathIda, on coins 

... 429 

Dharmatrata Ghushaka,surnamed Tukhilra, 383 n. 

dharma-ydtrdy of Priyadarsi ... 

... .-tM* 

dharmika, on coins 

... 429 

Dharmika-Subhdti not the same as 

Matri- 

cheta, 345; = Matricheta ... 

... 3S5 

Dhdtupdtlia ... . 

379, 380 

Dh^rs of Haidarabad, Dekhan, eat horse flesh. 99 

Dhian Singh, Wazir of Goler ... 

... 377 

Dhiraj Pai-mava Pannat — Parmal r - 

- Dhy- 

arah Mahanija 

... 484 

Dhul Karnain, Alexander the Great ... 

... 259 

dhuna ... ... ,,, 

... 280 

dlmp, incense . 

... 376 

did, consecrated cow 

... 344 

Diamond Harbour . 

... 94 

diamonds of Landock . 

... 3.^ 

Digambara Jaina iconography 

4-59—461 


494- 
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Digambaras, sect of Jainas, 230; observe 
sixteen ceremonials ... ... ... *^^0 f. 

Dignaga .. ... ... 345,346,349 

Dikpalas or Dikpatis. g. ... .464 

dimixjd, red ant, — Singhalese ... ... 436 

Dionysos, his worship derived from the 
Semites... ... ... ... ... ••• 296 

-Dipavamsa ... 22S, 231 and n , 232, 266, 267, 364 
‘Dispatch’ (the Brig) ... ... 81, 82, 85, 86 

d 'sbdvtj landlord’s representative, — Singha¬ 
lese .336 

Divali-folklore ... ... ... ... ^7 ff. 

dimdj wood-apple, — Singhalese ... ... 309 

duja kopanavdy — Singhalese ... ... ... 311 

diita taliya,i]ie Maxitixia tetrandra ... ... 437 

Doab, country ... ... ... ... 180, 182 

Dobra, branch of the Ganges ... ... 371, 375 

Domkhar, rock-carving at ... ... ... 362 

Dondra, Ceylon festivals, 309; or Devun- 
dara Devi Nuvera ... ... ... ... 310 

Doneya Brahman, of the Kutsita gotra 282—284 
dorokadaasna, an exhortation, — Singhalese. 341 
Dorotheas (Pseudo), reference to St. 
Thomas... ... ... ... ... 145, 146 

Dpal-rtsegs (Srikhta ?). ... 360 

Draupadi ... ... ... ... ... ... 334 

Dravidian Philology, 449—458; table of 
pronouns, 454 ; tenses, 455; influence on 
Aryan grammar, 456; agreement with 
grammar of N. Indian idioms ... 457, 458 

Dravydmiydga^ Digambara YMa ... ... 459 

dreams, among Singhalese ... ... ... 433 

Druhas (Avesta Dimjas), noxious spirits ... 295 
dt ukhsh, spirit of falsehood, — Iranian ... 298 
dubashee, dubasae, dubash, interpreter, mer¬ 
cantile broker.,, ... ... ... 375 

dubs, Muhammadan copper coins ... 315, 317 

Due or Divi Point ... ... 375 j 

diond, ~ funeral rights, among the Kamars. 141 I 

duma, cooking utensils, — Singhalese ... 338 I 
dummellOi the Trichosanthes cucnmerina, — ' 

Singhalese . 437 

Diindas ( ), afterwards Viscount Mel¬ 
ville . 194, 195 

Dundass Point, in Chatham Island.198 | 

dungaree, cloth ... j 

/-b/mud tenants,— Singhalese... . 336 j 

Durdharsha-Kala, a Brahman, = :^[atricheta, i 

345, 346, 385; described as king of Kau- 
sambi, his conversion ... 346 n , 347 , 348 

J^^rga, g.. 33Q | 

Durgasiihha, commentator .3S0 

Duritari, Yakshini . 4 gl 

duryan, = durian, a fruit . 465 

dnshhriti, evil done on earth ... 115—117, 123 


Dusserah or Navarathi, distribution of Pu- 
dukottah coins ... ... ... ... 313 

Dvddabdngd^ twelve Angas, Jaina ... 459 
Bvddasa-viharana-sntrd, Chinese version ... 426 
Dvarakala, watcher at the entrance to Yama’s 

kingdom ... ... . 112, 113 

Dvdviimaty’AvQddTf^a ... ... .350 

DwarakS ... ... ... ... 334 and n , 335 

dwipas, seven ... ... ... ... ... 292 

Dyans, g. ... ... .294 

Edessa, Edissa, 1; remains of St. Thomas 
removed to, 6, 12; Church of St. Thomas 
at, 13, 14; of Osroene ... ... 148, 151 

Egypt, palace not used after ruler^s 
death ... ... ... ... ... 416, 431 

eheiy a cry in Ceylon ... ... ... ... 340 

Ehela tree, Cassia fistula, — Singhalese...309, 437 
ehetvMd, green whip-snake, — Singhalese ... 436 
ekkOti-cliukravarti and similar expressions. 219 n 
elaclieSj a silk cloth ... ... ... ... 465 

Elam or Susiana, in Iran ... 285, 289 and n. 

EbAswad, Arab prophet ... 397, 398 

elephants, from Ceylon ... .369 

Elhartid-tdellah ... ... ... ... ... 240 

Elioforum, city of King GCtdnaphar ... ... 6 

elkoti-mahddevaru and similar expres¬ 
sions ... ... ... ... ... 219 and n. 

emhetta tenants, — Singhalese .. ... ... 337 

birds ... ... ... ... ... II 4 

English possession of India ... ... ... 99 

Enore, Enoor = Ennor, tn., Madras... ... 465 

I Eparna, a place ... ... ... .288 

Ephraem (St.) the Syrian, 9; refers to 

St. Thomas .11,15, 151 

Epiphanius, mentions relicts of St. Thomas. 2 


Erakori (Mukula or Chellaketana family) ... 22*2 

Esala, Singhalese month ... .309 

eswaha, evil-eye, — Singhalese .433 

ethnography of Iran ... . 286 fl' 

ettrriya, the Murraja exotica, — Singhalese.. 437 
Euphrates valley ... ... ... 5, 392 

Euripides ... ... ... ... .427 

‘Europe,’for Euroiiean... ... .465 

Eusebius, 9; refers to evangelisation of the 
Pai*thians by St. Thomas ... ... 10,. 15 

Euthydemos . ... ... 430, 431 

evil-eye . 433 f 

Fa-hien, refers to Mahendra. ... 364 


Fairlie (the Brig) .90, 91, 92 

Fa* iuen-chii-lin, Buddhist, encyclopsedia. 388, 420 
faluSy on coin ... .. 315, 317 
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fanam — old ffanam ... ••• ... ... 466 

fate, among the Arabs ... ... ... ... 393 

Fatima, daughter of Muhammad ... ... 3P5 

festivals, Singhalese ... ... ... 308 ff. 

feudal service in Ceylon ... ... ... 336 

tfackeere, faqir, ffackeer = fakeer ... 239, 465 

ffanam = fanam, small coin ... ... ... 466 

Fire, in the religion of the Iranians and the 
Indians ... ... ... ... 295, 296 

fire quarter, the South-east, — Singhalese 434 
Firinghee, Franguee, half-breed ... ... 466 

firmaun, old form ‘ phyrmane ’ 466 

Folklore, in the Central Provinces, legends, 

97 ff.; of the Telugus ... ... 275 ff. 

Fort of Khalatse, granite chess-board, 389; 
stone pots much used ... ... 390, 391 

Fortunate Islands .36 

Fo-Pi-lo. 383 n. 

Fo-tsu-Pung-ki ... ... . ... 382 

frana (Baktrian hvarena), glorm .288 

Franguee — Firinghee, half-breed ... ... 466 

Franrase, a Turanian miscreant ... ... 294 

Fravartis (Phraotes) .287 

Fravertes, a Mede, calls himself Khshathrita. 289 
Fritz’s (Jo. Fr.) Sprachmeister ... 21 

Fryer’s account of Indian languages... 18, 24 

Fu-fa-ts’ang-in-iuen-chwan-(Sri-Dharma-pitaka- 
sarapradaya-nidana ?) ... 387 

funerals in Tibet, 231; among the Lushais... 410 


tjahaildgama, Crown property in Ceylon ... 336 
officials,— Singhalese ... 311 
fjachha ... ... ... ... ... ... 280 

Gad, brother of Gundoferus ... 4, 7,153, 155 

qadcU of Vishnu.*239 

GadiganOr, Bellary dist., coin found.318 

Gadijachintdmani of VMibhasirhha ... ... 240 

gajd, ii'on stick ... ... ... ... ... 378 

gala, resting-place for cattle, — Singhalese... 336 

Gala, Point de = Point de Galle .467 

gallevat, old form gylyar .467 

gal-pahura, rock-bine, — Singhalese.434 

^a>/iard7fl. village officer in Ceylon ... 336, 434 

gamHans. musical instruments .125 

ganda-hheriinda, on coin ... .315 

Gandamartanda, a biruda of Krishna III,, 

q V . 217. 219 

Clandhara, co. 388, 424 • — school .429 

Gandhari Takshini, 462; Vidy^devi.463 

Gandharva, Yaksha ... 462 

Gaiidluxrvadatta,. dr. of k. Garudav^ga ... 240 
Gandliutkata, a merchant, adopted prince 
Jiva .240 


I Gan^sa, how he became possessed of his ele¬ 
phant’s head, — legend, 98 f.; on rat va- 

^ana . 319, 321, 323 

ganesh, tithe given to Brahmans .280 

Ganga coins . ... ... 324 

gangah, intoxicant . 29 

Gangam. 137^ 138 

Gangavadi, the territoi’y of the Western 

Gangas of Takkad . .,.222 

Ganges riv., projected harbour at its mouth, 

35, 298; water and mud from it ... 368, 370 

Ganjam dist. coin .325 

Ganmulad^niya, — Singhalese .336 

gaas = ganza, bell-metal . 468 

gansahhdva, village court, Ceylon .336 

gantange, a measure . ... 29, 468 

ganton, old form gantange ... 468 

Ganyari Ganjhar, vil.376 

gartiyakuma, ceremony for evil influence. 434 , 437 

Garhhddhdnaj Jaina ceremony ... ... 460 

garce,. old foi*m gorse ... 468 

Garga = Ratnasambhava .,,121 

Garo Hills . ... ... 102 

Garuda-banner ... ... ... 284 

Gaiuda, figin*e on S. Indian coins, 313—315, 
321,325; Jaina Yaksha ... 461, 462 

Garuda, g., and Divali.23o 

Garudavega, a Vidyakhai-a k. ... ... ... 240 

gas gemadiyd or etagemhd, the Polypedactus 

maculatus, — Singhalese . 436 

Gauda-riti, style of composition ... •..182 

Gaudentius (St.), 9; refers to St. Thomas. 13, 

15, 147 

Gaumata, the Magian.289 

Gauri, Ykkshini, 462 ; Yidyadevi .463 

Gautama Buddha, 233; called Kshantivadin. 327 

Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, Andhra king ... 267 

Gava, in Sughdha ... . 287 n. 

Gaya, tn. near Patna.232 

Gazus, mt. . ^ 

sparrow,— Singhalese . 43;4 

Gelasius ... ... ... ... ... ... o 

gemho, frog, — Singhalese ... 436 

genealogies among the Lushais ... ... 413 

Gentile, Gentooe, Gentue ... 368, 369, 468 

Gentues, their religion, Sic .239 

gerandiyd, rat-snake, — Singhalese. 436 

geri, black ant, — Singhalese. 436 

German! ... ... ... ... ... 

getaveni-vel, Cissompelos convolvulus, — Sin- 

g^iajese.. 

Ghansyam = Krishna. ... ... 33 .; 

ghanid .. 

Ghassanides, Arab princes ... ... ... 390 

discovery of, at Patna. 76, 77, 
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(3births, their divisions... ... ... ... 203 

Ghosla (a species of fish or ? grass-snake), 

Nag, section of Kachchha Brahmans ... 201 

ghuiTj, gree, water clock . ... 469 

Gilchrist’s Hindostani works ... ... 22, 23 

Gingalee, Gingerly = Golcondah Coast. 367, 

369, 469 

gingham, cotton cloth ... ... 469 

yinihordf male fly-catcher, — Singhalese ... 435 
kahala, live-coals, ■— Singhalese ... 434 

yini kona, fire quarter, — Singhalese ... 434 

yiraVf parrot, — Singhalese ... ... ... 435 

Girdhar Lai = Krishna . 329—335 

Gir-Gosain ... ... ... .378 

Girivili; ancient village in Gnjar&t. 51 

Glossary of the Multani language, and pro¬ 
posals for one of modem religious terms ... 278 
Goa, remains of Sh Thomas at ... 11,150 

‘jodai-kavut = horse eaters, applied to Pra- 

bhfls .99 

f;oda~mdnelf Crinum zeylanicum, — Singha¬ 
lese .. ... ... 309 

•joddnay Jaina ceremony ... ... ... 460 

gOddnamangalyaya, alms to priests, — Sin¬ 
ghalese ... ... ... ... ... ... 340 

Godavery, Goodawaree, Godawari riv 180,372, 469 

goigama tenants, — Singhalese .336 

goigama = hooded crow, — Singhalese ... 435 
Golcondah, tn. ... ... ...367, 466, 469, 470 

golubelld, snail, — Singhalese.436 

Gomat^svara-Svami, son of Rishabha (Di- 
gambara) ... ... ... ... ... 461 

Gombroone. Gombroon, old name of Bandar 
'Abbas ... ... ... ... ... ... 470 

Gomedba, Yaksha ... ... ... ... 463 

Gomorrha... ... ... ... ... ... 256 

Gomti, riv. ... ... ... .335 

Gomukha, Yaksha ... ... ... ... 461 

Gondi differs from other Dravidian languages, 

See,, 449; table of tenses, 450; relative 

pronouns, . ... 452 

Gondophares, Gtidnaphar, 151 ff.; his family, 

153; coins . 151, 152, 130, 431 

gong, gunge .470 

govg-stun, in Ladakh, stone pestle ... ... 391 

Goodaware, Goodawaree, Godavery. 372, 373, 469 

GopM, = Krishna . 333 

Gorakhnath . 378 and n. 

gorochana, bezoar-stone, — Singhalese... 309, 4:35 

gorse = garse, large grain measure.468 

gosain ... ... ... ,,, 376, 377, 378 and n. 

Gospel of Infancy — in the Qordn ... 259 and n, 
Govinda IV. (Rashtrakflta); remarks on the 
date of his Dand^pur inscription, 225 ; — 
see also Kalasapur ... ... 021 


G 6 vind&, dr. of Nandagopa .240 

gramme = gram, grain. 470 

gree — ghurry, water clock.469 

Gregory Nazianzen (St), reference to St. 

Thomas... ..9,12,15 

Gregory (St.) of Tours, reference to St. 

Thomas .9, 11,14, 15, 151 

Gridhrakflta hill of Mahendra ... ... 364 

Gualas, dooly bearers of Madras ... 368, 470 

Gulab Singh, Maharaja .361 

Gudaphara, Gondophares, coins relating 

to . 151, 152 

Guddorah, part of Masulipatam .470 

Gfldnaphar, L. Gundaforus, k., 1, 6 ; sends 
Habb&n to obtain a carpenter ... ... 4 , 7 

Gugga, his temple . 376 

guinna — for iguana — lizard found in 

Chatham Island . ... 197 

Gujan, people . 349 

Gujarat, Svetambara Jainas, 459; = G ooze rat* 470 

Gujarati, 183, 185—187, 191, 192; Bhili ... 188 

GO jars, their sections ... ... .203 

Gujrat, in Panjab, totemism in 201 If 

gun, = rope, an atribute . 335 n. 

Gunadhya, author of the Brihatkathd ... 180 

gunge = gong. 47 O 

Guptas . 40>5 

.. 

Gurjara records; the spurious Um^ta. 
Bagumra, and Had plates purporting to 
have been issued in A. D. 478, 493, 495 : 
identification of the places mentioned in 

.52, 63, 55 


Guru Arjan . 335 

Guru Nanak . .378 

Gtfrulekha of Bhikshu Dgon •pa♦pa, — Asra- 

.. 

Gushana co. ... ... 349 

Gutschmid's theories aliout St Thomas ... 158 
Guzan CO., Gushana ... ... 349 

Guzaratt Goozerat ... ... ... 470 

givalia, — gavdid, cow'-kee^er ... 470 

gyal, animal . 410, 414, 415 

Gyal-tshab, regent, Tibet .235 

gylyars, gailys, 27, 371, 466 = gallevat ... 167 

Gymnosophists. 33 


haharata, Aloeasia yams, — Singhalese 437 

Habban, L. Abban, merchant sent from 
India by king Gudnaphar ... 3 , 4 , 6 , 7, 158 

Hadley’s Grammar of Hindostani . 22 

Haggada .258 
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Haidar or Tipd, coin attributed to him ... 322 
Haidar&bad (Dekkan), Kusumayudha’s in¬ 
scription ..281 

Hakhamanishya, ancestor of the Achaeme- 
mdes ••• ••• ••• 289 

hakwru tenants, — Singhalese •*. 337 

Hala, a Kuntala.* ... .189 

Hal»bi dialect .. .-192 

Hcilac^oL ... ••• mmt ••• ... ... 2bd 

Haldane (John) ... ..91, 93, 138 

... 337 
... ... 337 


hdli tenants, — Singhalese 

H41i, caste in Ceylon . 

halka-pokhu-wala, child bom 
omen ... ... ... •*. 

Halkaa, Shendu tribe ... 
Hampe, Yijayanagara coin ••• 
hathsa vdhana, on coins 


under a bad 

.279 

... 413 
<*.. M. 318 
316, 461—463 


Han (second) dynasty, Chinese, their annals, 

417; mention the Kushana kings, 419.; 
mention Lan*cheu=Pu 8 hkal&vat!, 422; first 
Han djnasty — their history mentions the 
Tue-chi, 418 ; its power bi*oken, 421; petty 

Hans . 417 n. 

handa mandala, lunar halo, — Singhalese ... 432 

hand^ Bdyanit dubs .325 

Hanifs of Arabia ... ... .398 

Hannikere or Hannikeri inscription of A. D. 

1257 ; abstract of its contents .217 

Hantbala bin Rebia, amanuensis to Muham¬ 
mad ... ... ... ... ... 128 

Hanu, vil, in Ladakh, stone-iinplements from. 390 
Hanuman figure on coins, 319, 320; g. 464 

Haoma = Soma worship, 291; Haoma men¬ 
tioned in the Faswa, 291.; worshipped, 

296; sacrifice ... ... ... 416 n. 

Hapta-Hindu .288 

Haptoirenga, Ursa Major .292 

Har, month . 377, 378 

Har, temple of B&ba Balak Riipi at ... ... 376 

Haraina = Areia of the Greeks, now Herat... 287 

harak, cattle, — Singhalese .435 

Harakhraiti, modem Helmend ... ... 287 

Harakhvaiti = Sarasvala, Iranian riv. ... 291 

Haral, Haralu entmhhdda; a group of eight 

villages in Belgaum. . . 219 

Aarani, sacred piece of ground... ... ... 394 

Haraspoore calico .367 

Harsha = Siladitya . 383 n. 

Hnsan ibn Thabit .. 

Haulongs, Lushai tiibe. 410, 413, 414 

hdvd, hare, — Singhalese . 435 

Hazaret Salamet . ,,, 239, 240 

head, ceremony of anointing „ 309 

Hejaz = Hijaz ... ... ... 392, 393 | 

HelioklSs, his coins ... 43 O j 


Helios, ..428 

Hellenism and Brahmanical civilisation ... 384 
HSmaohandra, his grammar ... 185, 424, 461 

Hemakadphises, 419; divinities on his 

^oins . 420 and n. 

hemhitiya, purse, — Singhalese ... ... 346 

hendkandaydy brown whip-snake, — Singha¬ 
lese .430 

hendiuliivd^ ladle, — Singhalese .338 

Heracleon, Gnostic, refei'ence to the death of 

St. Thomas . 9 , 10 , 15 

Herakles, on coins of Kujal;ikadphises, 420; 

Hercules, on coins . 429, 430 

Hermaios, Greek king, 419; invaded by the 
Ta-Yue-chi, 427; on coins ... ... 429, 430 

Herodotus ... 285 and n., 286, 288, 289 n., 294 
hhod wascum^ halting-place, — Singhalese ... 336 

Hibti, stone near .302 

Hienoforum, capital of Guduaphar ... ,,, S 

Hien-mi, principality. 4 I 7 

Hijaz, diet. 392 , 393 

— .. 

hikanaldf skink, — Singhalese... ,,, 436 

Himalaya or M^m, mts, . ,,, 037 

Hinay4na School 345 347 

Hindi, Eastern, 186; Western, 180, 183, 186* 

187, 191; bibliography of, 16—25, 59—76, 

160—179, 245, 251 n., 262—265, 457 
HindoeUni, bibliography of, 16 £f., 59 
160 ff,,262 ff.; no proper character for, 17; 
its affinity to Persian and Arabic, written 
from left to right, 18; grammar by Ketelacr, 

19; numerals first mentioned (1726), Bala- 
bande character, Mill’s Dissertations, per¬ 
sonal pronouns, Ac., Lord’s Prayer in, 20, 

21 ; Schultze and Fritz on words for father, 
heaven, earth and bread, Beligatti’s ac¬ 
count, 21 f.; prayers in, Lebedeff on, 22 ; 
summary of important early dates... 23 ff. 
Hindostani, list of authors ... 59 g* 

Hinduism, 278 : — Bengal converted to, 238 n.; 

in the Himalayas ... 376 ff 

Hindu Kush, mts. ... 285, 418 

Hindus, and the Divali. 237 238 

Hindustani in the 17th Century ... 239 f 

hinneva or Gettaru tenants, — Singha- 

- -.. 

Hippolytus (St.), 145; (Pseudo) . 

Hira, hill neax Mecca. 3^2 setfi 

hiramatiS, cocoanut scraper, — Singha- 

. 338 


Hil-anyakasipu ,,, 
Hisham, Omayyad Khalif 

Hissar, tn. .. 

Hit’un, principality 


334 

261 

201 

417 
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Hiuen Tsiang, visited Patalipiitra, 79; his 
references to Maliendnv, 364 ; — and to 
Tpagnpta, 366; references to Kanishka, 

381, 383, 389, 4J1 ; Buddha’s prophecy ... 384 
Hiung-nu, conquer the Yue-chi ... 417—4IP, 432 
Hoa-cheu — Pataliputra,the town of flowers, 
Kusiimapura ... ... ... ... 337 

Hodiili vishayiXt the territory round Wodly 
in Kolar, Mysore ... ... ... ">7, 58 

Holi or Phalguii festival ... ... ... 237 

hotf'i, invoker, priest ... ... ... 2‘j6 and n. 

Hoysala Ballain, coins ... ... ... ... 316 

Hrimkara, Jaina symbol ... ... ... 4b’4 

Hsiao Yen, first of the Liang dynasty, be¬ 
comes a priest, poem by him ... ... 236 

Hu, barbarians ... ... ... ... ... 387 

Hubushka, or Data, Datana .288 and n. 

Hud, Arabic for Jew ,,, ... ... ... 258 

Hugly. riv, ... ... ... ... 33 

h'itid, lizard, — Singliales*^ ... ... 436 

Hdnas, their defeat by Skairlagupta ... 379 

IntndffV'it a rice measure.— >'iULdialc>e',.. 33^^, lo7 
hinin j tenant?., — ... ... ... 337 

Hurlik.'d, corns funml nc;ir ... ;;17 

Hushka — Huvit^hka, Tiinr-hka, k ... ... 121: 

Hii.-ravaiiirha ! Sushrava.s' ... ... ... 291 

iluvi'.bka, hi< ir-dd coins l>ear the 127. 128 

(Baktrian\ 1 . ... 2^8 

Hi nna Kadpisa, Kadphi-^cs II. i.ou... 427. 

pit'bably a Zoro'istrian ... ... 42'2, 131 

Hircanians, St. Tluniia-' prca< hchi. t" 115, 116, 1 18 
tiyrk.mia, Northern ... ... ... ... 2'“<'^ 

H\ 1 ':'fonuH, capital <jf Ghdiiaphar ... C 


the ^inning anc:cl... ... ... ... 2'>6 

U'U Ishaq, early ioograplur of Muliani- 

fa.'id ... ... ... ... ... 2^7, 

■ — 8iiighnh_'-'_ ... ... 

dJ-t, the Wrightta /cyhnie a, — Singhal* ... ;37 
b n feo-n Jand'U'hiph ... ... ... {26 

~ yant ... ... ... ... ... ;;|2 

11 h'cyh.n month, — (ht-X, ... ... ni] 

11'.^ til P>roa' li . rile [>latc^ perport- 

uig to have i'o, 11 m A I). 19 '. 

’d‘ntificjq,f fii, pl,t( e- men^'oind m 
' a/. . n C. . ... 127 

’ud. V t.. Viip \ }i ,1,^, jj 1^, q r> , 

2 r .7 fi , 111 tl. 

Ina.', M-it* d !.\ Si n q „ Itnu' 

1"*-. If" ■ lii’iat- and "‘»i! 

’n'iin-ni ,.jj it,, .n ... . . joq . 

Ind ill i-! i4.o piop, tor a 

os q ... 


Indian and Iranian religions, causes of diver¬ 
sity ... .. ... 297 

IndO’^Aryan vernaculars, influenced by 

Dravidian . 455, 456—458 

Indo'Baktrian coinage.431 

Indfo-Germanic race, appearance in history... 285 
Indo-Scythians, notes on, 381 ff.; histoncal 

texts . 417 £P. 

Indo-Skythian kings, nimbus and signs of 
deification on their coins ... 427 ff. 

ludor, Malis of ... ... ... ... 238 

Indra, g, 111, 125, 126, 290, 291, 294, 298, 

299 and n. j as Sibi, 327 ; among the 

Jainas. ... ... 464 

Indra III. (Rashtraktita) and his governor 
Bankeya, 224 p—remarks on the date of 
his Bisanhalli inscription ... ... 225 

Indrani, consort of Indra .464 

Indus, nv. . 285, 287 

inglony ,^mo\mtaiTi, — Mikir ... ... 102 

inud^ stake to husk cocoanuts, — Singhalese... 338 
inscriptions on stone in Arabia ... ... 3v^7 

Iran. ger>graphy, ethnography and history, 

285 ff.; Aryans immigrated thither, 287; 
soil and climate ... ... ... ... 3 u 0 

Iranians or Ar^’ans, 235; adopted the MazL- 
dayasua Creed, 286; their religion influ¬ 
enced by the land, 285 fp.; language closely 
related to the Indian languages, 290; 
changed into ‘ r ’ ... ... ... ... 47 ,^ 

ii creeping animals (?)... ... ... II 7 

irireriiiti, Plectranthus zeylanicus. -- Singhu- 

.. 

Iron, a name of the Os^lte^'. 286 

Ishi,= I?>i, an old village-site in Barcda ... 54 

Ishtar, g, ... ... ... ... q .>7 

I'<i an old village-site in Baroda ; mentioned 
as Islii ... ... ... . 7,1 

Liam. 25^—262. 278 ; based on social 

. 397 ff. 

Isvara, Yaksha ... ... ... ... ... 462 

s Heterepogou lurtus. — Singhalese ... 

I village officer, — Singhalese... 336 n. 

! I/Jecoe \\ith the JaiiuiN 459 

i refers to ^lAtrichefa. 345, 346. 347. 

349 — and to Durdharsha-Kala ... 346 n. 

I-tsuu-k*^“ii. cnv(*y (.if the Yue-chi king 419. 

— Hii"hka r ... ... ... 42 4 f 

p,'.i. uj.iric, — Singhalese 43“< 

, JadKaum- ... .312 

j<xdi ... . .118 

Jadu>. tnk*:- ... ... ... ... ... 312 

j(njahtW>l,f/njn, piu-‘ushion hut. —Singha- 

i h.^c .33S 
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Jagawan, viL in RampAr . ... 312 

Jain stftpa . .^82 

Jaina dates, 227, 230; chronicles refer to 
Chandragupta... ... ... ... 231, 232 

Jainas, 181, (^'etambara) their literature, 183 
and n ,181, 190, 23<‘, 232 ; their appearance 
in the legend of KauishUa,. 38 1 : chronolo* 
gical tradition... ... ... 123 

Jainism under Kaniahka, 381; its study 
neglected ... ... ••• ••• 159 

Jaintia hills ... ... lOl, 102 

Jal&lpur, in Multan, a shrine ... .280 

jalarang, red squirrel ... . ••• 117 

Jambddvipa — four divisions of ... ... 426 

James of Varazze, author of the Legemla 
Anrea ... ... ... ••• l')l 

Jamtiy interrogation of a prisoner in Tibet ... 205 
jamwdlu, jandidn, shaving the hair for the 
first time ••• ••• ...377 and n. 

jund tree.o- * 

.Tanselone — Junk Ceylon ... 27—31,367. 371, 374 
.Jaravadra = Jolwa, Jorwa in Baroda... ... ■►I 

Jat guts or sections, 202. 203, 312 — of 

Nagra, 343 — of Dadn .344 

JatahimdU and the frescoes of Ajania, 326 ff , 

3e3, 3 45, 340 n , 34^, 385 

Jdfakormnn, Jaina ceivmony.460 

Jatakas, on Buddhist monuments .328 

j'itnSf otfeivrs ... ... ••• ... 37 1 , 378 

javelin-banner of the Mukula or L'hellaketana 
family ... ••• ••• ••• 

Jawala-Mukhi, shrine.377 

•Iciya or VijayA Yakshim .462 

Jaypuv Jainas ... ••• ••• ••• 459 

... .*• ••• 

Jen-kao-t<-hiu. k rf the Yuc-rhi ..383 

J.-ronie (St. ,9; mention^ that St. TIiMUia^ 
was in India. Bh ; Psrud. 
Sophroniu*?. redei'.-U' e to St Thuma" 

Ji.^rusalein. St Thomas -tarred fiom.., 

.BsUa 

jmvs . ^ 

Ih iknr — pri‘-*''t. aiuoiig th»' k ttuar-. 1 *l 

JUala^van. S.-B. of KnSa Baluchi-.tan 


Jivaka, Jivamdhara legend ... ... ... 240 

Tamil poem ... ... 240 

Jivadidkarachamjyff of Haricbandra ... 240 

Jicathilharapurdna ... ... ... 24o 

Jfitirm, — knowledge ... 401 

JHilnapriya, disciple of Asvaghoeha.383 

j7idna-xiiiij)fhat pure mind ... ••• ... 122 

Jnataputra = Ju-to-tseu, Mahavira.385 

Jiiatidevatas ... ... 464 

Job Charnuck ... ... . 240 

jogi, religious mendicant . ... 280 

Jogni .280 

John, Ac ts of ... ... ... ... .,.2, 11 

‘johncumon/ — for it hneumon — found in 


Chatham Island 
Jolwa, Jorwa, in Baroda; 
jup?/, an offering..* 


or 

... 146 

6, 3f3 
259 n. 


3 42 


107 

ancient Jaravadra 54 
377 and n. 
54 
376 
393 
4, 9 
26.5 


Jorwa, Jolwa, in Baroda , ancient Jaravadra 
job flame 

Judaism in Arabia ... . 

.Judas Thomas, = St. Thom its 
JOuagarh rrn-k, Sanskrit inscription ... 

Jupiter, the planet; the introduction of the 
use of tlu^ sixty-years cyel.. m epigraphu 
records, 214. called Ormuzd by the 
Persiuns. Ac , 203 n.. on coins ... ... 430 

Ju tb-tzc'U = Jniltaputra, athpa ... ... 385 

Jviilamalini. Yak*^11 mi ... ... ... ... 462 


kuohit^ cube ... ... ... ... 393—396 

kabarngityn, Hydro^auros sal vat* *r. —Singha¬ 
lese ... ... •*. ... ... ... 4'co 

blaek c.»at, — Singhale-e ... ... 3.38 

ifca6e///i’d, penirolm, — SuiL'hales* ... 43-5 

Kab ibn Mahk ... ... ... ... ,,, 132 

Kabul, a Naga language ... ... ... 101 

Kabul, 34; C'un- referring t«* (hylaphar.i 

at . 1,51, 130 

htrh'U-i, ivwlt ... ... ... ... 3 ;3 

Kaeb/ius — B*kKs ... ... ... leg 

KaclicljA, a NagA langnag*'. l‘d . Naga-^ ... 102 
Kaebcliega, a furudtt of Krishna III , 


.Thiuam, nv in Assam ... 

. . 16j 

q. c 


217.219 

.Thin, riv in A-saux • * 

... 1' 2 

K.e hr;. 

j. -‘*n BAnA Sur 

.312 

Jh.ni , loth 1 . .. 

■ 7’' and n. 

TC;da-r 

htit 't t.f BAii.t 

.2 49 

/h'^nrU —I.u-htl 

... lb' 


ini, lett‘T T • tie g' >d-, — 

Singhale,. ... 3tl 

.b.bnl — <0ibt ‘ L a} pear- tn Muliau im 

■1 . - .’■'et 

Kadaj i 

})!' cun- ... 

.427 

J;iui-K;vn< hipa* im, a DiaaiiOUir.i 

t 

K<id..]>l 

’-->11 , 11 V 1 U ..1 K,elj[ i-a .. 

427. 429—431 

lea 1 r mg 

36' ' 

■ K-dil,; 

- b. h.* . Ul- . 

. ... 429 

I in.m ' 'i 15 1 : li vrt i: a- 

b I M. 

’ < f. -1 n • 


.;.;8 

, / /XV. t \ .. 

J 7 ^ 

: K 0 m- 

, d; ^ sic ’ - .. ,, 

.. 697— 

.It va or .]> vamdl. u a. p: .1.' . . 

... 2’*0 

K 11K A 1 

i. dt " t B- lai 

... 4.>6 

di V Go-A'i:, -’a .4 . 

- 1 'll 1 n 

j Km'B. 


.31':^ 
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K&katiya kings, their ..315 

Kala, original name of Matricheta ••• .*• 645 

kalddum, jams,— Cyprus rotundas, — Sing* 

halese. — ••• 509 

E^lakicharya t«* ^0 423 

kalam, blunt stone axe.*. ..390 

Kalamine or Calamina.158 

IC&laratn .*• »•* *•• »*# •*• 124 

Ealasapur inscription of Govinda IV. men¬ 
tions some chieftam with the title “ lord of 
the town of Lattaldr” ... ... 221 

K&lasoka.. ... 229—232 

italdra, principle of life,—Singhalese ... 434 

E>a l i age ... .*■ ... .•* ... -343 

K&li, g. in the Dlv&H. 237, 238 

E&l!, Yakshi^, 461; a Vidjaddn .. 463 

Eftli N4th, idol at Dan&j& .377 

Eali-T itta (Mokula or Ghellak5tana family); 
a goTemor under Krishna 111. 226, and Additions 

Kaliyuga era, dates in.228 

Kalla T41ao, 76, 78; Buddhist railing ... 60 
K&lodaka, sramana ... ... ... 426 

Kalons, ministers’ court, Tibet ... ... 235 

Icalpatam, tree ... ... ... ... 123, 124 

kalunika, plant, — Singhalese... 437 

kdma . . 120 

K&madeva, g. 284 

Kamantya = K&mrej, inBaroda, 52 ; — form¬ 
erly the chief town of a territonal division 
known as the Kamaniya-sodasatam- 

bhukti. 52 

Eam&rsof Raipur recognise a supreme god... 144 
Kamarupa ... ... *.* 383 n. 

Kdmamtra . ... ... 180 

Kambyses, 286; —11., son of Cyrus the 

Great ... .. ... .289 

Kamrej in Baroda; ancient Kamaniya, also 

HArmaneya and Kammanijja . 52 

Kanakadvira, a misreading of Kantakadvdra, 


q. 0 .58 

Jcanakokd, night-heron, — Singhalese.436 

Jcandmediri^df fire-fly, — Singhalese.436 

Kanarese characters <m coins, 313—120^ 

450, 451, 453, 454, 458 

Kanauj, ancient Kanyakubja, 53 ; — aiwi 

K^yakubja.52 

Kanauj, Kulin BrahmaJ^ sent from, 4o 
convert Bengal ... ... ... 238 n. 

Kanauji, dialect of Western Hindi. 16 

Kandahar, coins of Gudaphara found in ... 151 f. 

Kandarpa, Takshini ... ... .462 

Kandbara, Kandh5ra, Prdknt forms of the 

name Krishna. . 219 n. 

Kandbara = Krishna III., q, r., 217, 219 
and n.; — also Randhararaya 218, 219 


KandhArapura, an alleged ancient town, 218, 

221 ; ~ it seems to be a purely imaginary 
place, 221 ; — ako mentioned as Kanhara- 
pura .*• *•* ..* ••• ••* ••* 221 

Kandy, Ceylon, festivals at ... ... 309,-310 

Eanerk^s, Indo-Scytbic k . 1 

Kanits, tribe in the Simla Hills, 203; — 

called YAd Kandts in Tibet.. ... 312 

Kan^t Khels, reverence trees as ancestors, 
their septs •** •*• *** ..* ••• 348 

kanqavSnd, unicorn, — Singhalese .435 

KAngrA, NAgs of, 201; — other sections...204, 376 
Kanhara, KanhAra, PrAkfit f<«ms of the 

name Kfkhna. 219 a. 

Kanharapura, an alleged ancient town, but 
seemingly a purely imaginary place .-221 

Kanhayyagafhi or KaniAgarh! ... ... 372 

Kanika and Ka&ieAika not the same, 348, 349 
and n., 355, 360; — mentioned by T&ra- 

nAtha, 381 ; — a Turk! king.. 383, 386 

Kanishka, k., 346, 348, 319 and n., 388, 424, 

430; — death, 382; — devaputra, 382, 

383; — contemporary with Asvaghosba, 

383; — coins bear the figure of Buddha, 

420, 432; — spread of Buddhism in his 
reign, 421; — date, 422,423,429; — council, 

425; coins first bear the nimbus. 427^ 428, 431 


Kanishkapura, tn. 

CO 

00 

383 

Kanka = Saka kings . 

... 

423 

Kahkali Tila inscriptions, at Mathura 

••• 

384 

Kannada, Digambara Jainas in 

... 

459 

Kannara, a PrAkfit form of the 

name 



Krishna. 219 n. 

Kannaradeva, Kannaravallaha = Kpishna II., 

S* . ... 224 

Kannaradeva, = Krishna III, g. ..226 

Kantakadvara, Sanskritised form of the 
name of Mulbagal in EolAr, Mysore ... 58 

KantaragrAma, = KatArgAm, Kattargam, in 
Surat, 51; -- formerly the .chief town of a 
territorial division known as the KantAra- 
grAma-sodasatam-visbaya ... 49 

kanwS^df small red myriapod, — Singha¬ 
lese .. 

Kanyakubja = Kanauj, 53; — also KAnya- 

tubja .. 52 

Kao-fou, district. 417 

kapinikaj — Singhalese.437 

kapurdlas, temple attendai^, — Singha¬ 
lese ... ..310, 311 

kard, jungle crow, — Singhalese ... ... 435 

Karamena, for Calamina ... ... 149 

KarawdTiMi/^gru, Digambara VAda ... ... 459 

karanda, Galidupa arborea, — Siuj^kalese 309 
Karangi, Digambara seat of learning 460 
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Karaniya Sutra.». ... ,,, ... ... JUl 

kardva teDants, — Singhalese ... 336 

iarawald, the Bungarus coeruleus snake, — 
Singhalese ... ... ... ... ... 436 

Karldo or Carera, tn., Madras Coast.367 

Kareya gamtj a Jain sect ... 215,.218 and n., 219 

Karhddi .'..192 

Karish, Koresh, — L. Charisius, Kiitius, — 
kinsman of king Mazdai ... ... ... 6,7 

KarkuSsi, Assyrian tn. ... ... ... 289 n. 

karma ... ... ... ... ... ... 115 

Karnal, the Sayyids of.100 

Kartika, the mouth . 228 

Kartika or Mangalya Keti, festival of lights, 

— Singhalese ... ... ... ... ... 311 

Kartikfiya — Kataragama Deviyo, Singhalese 
— festival ... ... ... ... ... 310 

Kartik^ya or Shanmiikba on coin, 316; — 
Yaksha... ... ... ... ... ... 462 

k a shay a-va stray — Jaina — reddish-coloured 

cloth . 460 

Kashgar.421 

Kashi hills . 101, 102 

Kashth&ngara, minister of K. Setyamdhara... 240 

Kashtaritu, Khshathrita, prince of Media, 

289 and n. 

KtUikd Vrittir^y Prof. Liehich ... 379, 380 

Kasim or Qasim, son of Muhammad... 396 and n. 
Kasmir, censors employed in, 365 : — visited 

by Kanishka.332 

Kashmiri. . ... 186, 187 

Kassalong Bazaar ... ... .411 

Kassapa — Kaayapa, his i*elics .366 

Kasyapa, Kia-che ... ... ... ... 386 

Kdtantra grammar .380 

Kataragama, 309 ; — Deviyo, — festivals in 

Ceylon ... . .310 

katavahay evil mouth, — Singhalese.434 

Kathdsaritsdgara .180 

Katoch dynasty ... ... ... ...- ... 377 

Katson (WithakS,) month, — Singhalese ... 228 

katussdy blood-sucker, — Singhalese.436 

Katyayaniputra’s VihhdsluUustra ... ... 388 

Kaudza.228 

Kauaambi, tn. ... ... ... ... 346 n. 

Kausiki ... ... ... ... ... 281 

Kausoya, mythical lake ... ... 415 n. 

Kavi, Kavya, Kavan, seers ... ... ... 294 

itavudu-panikkydf black-bird, — Shiglitilese... 435 
Kiivya ... ... ... ... ... ... 181 

KdvyddarSo ... ... ... 180 

Kdvyamdld ... ... ... ... ... 240 

Kawalnain, KrUhaa ... ... ... 335 n. 

kayumas.,* . ... ... 113, 123 

K^dala, a fort, apparently in Mysortr.222 


kekirly the Zehenaria umbellata, — Singha¬ 
lese . ... 437 

Kelaniya, Ceylon, dagoba of Buddha^s golden 
chair ... ... ... ... ... 342 

Kenana, a branch of the Koreish ... 394 

ktndetidy horn-bill, — Singhalese ... ... 435 

Kgndra, Yaksha. ... 462 

Kentara ... ..» ... ... ... ... 3 

k&rald plover, — Singhalese ... ... ... 435 

Kern, Pi*of., his interpretation of piya- 

dasi ... . . 266,267 

Kesar Saga, Spring Myth ... ... ... 389 

keshevdy marine turtle, —• Singhalese... ... 436 

Keshwaras, continents of the Persians ... 292 

Ketelaer (Jo. Joshua), a Dutch envoy,. Gram¬ 
mar of Hindostani ... ... ... 19, 20,24 

Keti or Kfi^rtika Mangalya, festival of lights, 

Ceylon ... ... ... . ... 311 

kettciy chopping knife, — Singhalese ... ... 338 

kecumyh'mtj —Singhalese ... .« ... 308 

Khadgapatas ... ... ... ... 124 

Khadija, wife of Muhammad ... 395 and n , 396 

kharalriy in Kohat, deep earthenware cup ... 343 

Khaiber, tn. ... . ... 393 

Khalatse Fort . ... 361, 362 

Khalifa, of the Prophet appointed ... ... 261 

Khandarwal, class of Digambai*a Jainas ... 459 

Khand^si, dialect based on Gujai4ti... ... 192 

Kharappa (or cobra) Nag, section of Batehrd. 201 
Kharashar, tu. ... ... ... 421, 422 n. 

kharkay place where indigo is dried ... ... 279 

Kharoshthi characters on coins 430 

kharwany sandals ... ... ... ... 378 

khdsdy cassa, cotton cloth ... ... 373 

Khatri caste ... ... ... ... ... 201 

kheliul, — khedna, — shaking of the head, 

377 and n. 

KherMu, vil. and temple, PiAjpntana ... 484 

Khetarapalas, g, ... ... ... ... 464 

IChoirao, a Naga language ... ... ... 101 

Khorta, tn. in Nahna, birthplace of Dur- 
dharsha-Kaia ... ... ... ... 346 n. 

Khosroes ... .. ... 393 

Khotau or Khoten, Li-yul ... 349, 385, 421 

Khua-Vang, Lushai god ... ... 412, 413 

Khubuihka, country ... ... ... 288 n. 

Kia-lo, k.... ... ... ... ,,, 426 

Kia-ni-che-kia, k. of Kien-t'o-lo ... ... 389 

Kien-t'o-lo—Gandhara ... ... ... 389 

Kieu-tsieu-k'io, king of the Tue-chi. 383, 417, 

419, 421 

Kieu-taieu-k’io, Kusbana k. ... ... 421 

Ki-kid-yhy a sramana . .382 

kimhuld^ crocodile, — Singhalese ... ... 435 

Kiiiinara, Yaksha . 462 
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Kimparusha, a Yaksba.. ••• ^2 

Kinda, in Arabia .. ... ^2 

King-hien, 420; — receives Bnddiust books 
from the Tne'Clii — ••• ••• ^29 

King-lou, 419, 420 and n., 421; — and tbo 
supposed I-twin-keu, 424 £. ; — introduced 
Buddhism into China ... ••• 425 

Ki-ni-tch’a, Kanishkapura, tn. 384, 388 

hinnaru tenants, — Singhalese ... ... 337 

Ki-pin — Kabul ... 386. 387, 417. 418, 421 

kirihatf a sweetmeat. — Singh^^e ... 309, 311 
Kimagata, an architect 125, 126 

kissing, in Ceylon ... ... ... 339 

Kistna, riv. ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

the Caryotaurens,—Singhalese ... 437 

KiU'Cha, Kusha:^ . 385, 386 

Eiu-tsio kiu, Yue-chi chief «*. ••• ... 427 

Ki-ye-to = Cheta P ... ••• ... 346 n. 

K’i>ye-to — Tcheu-ye-to, an Arhat... 382, 384, 386 

kobo, legendary snake, — Singhalese.436 

Koei-choang, principality, 417 ^ — Kuchans... 424 
Koenn-mouo, son of Nan-teu-mi ... 419 

koh, measure ... ... 113, 114, 115, 116 

Jcohdf cuckoo, — Singhalese . ••• 435 

kohomba, Margosa, — Singhalese 309, 437 

KokiiAja, founder of the Madugonda-Cha- 

lukya dynasty. 281, 284 

kohun, Swietenia febrifugia, — Singhalese... 309 

Kol, language . 449, 458 

Koladain, riv.413 

KoIanOra = KonnOr in DhdrwSr .222 

kolapota, areca-blossom ... ... ... 336 

KolattOr, ancient village, still knovm by the 
same name, in Kolar, Mysore ... 57, 58 

Koldevi in Kolar, Mysore ; ancient Kula- 

dipa ... ... .. ... 58 

kollan^ Cochin gamboge, — Singhalese ... 309 
Kolldpura, Digambara seat of learning ... 460 
KondapallL, Condapilly near Be^wada. 281 

and n., 284 

Konkan, 188; language .185 

KonnOr in Dharwar; ancient Kolaniira, 222;— 
extracts from the inscription relating to 
Amoghavarsha I. and Bahkeyarasa ... 222 

Koph^n.429 

KopUi, riv. and valley, Mikir country 102 

Koravishaka, vil. .284 

Koreish, tr. 394 

Koresh — Cyrus ,,, ... ... Q 

Koreshite sept . ... 261 

Kosai, ancestor of the Koreish . 394 

kota, seats, — Singhalese .338 

Kotla, vil. . 377 

Kottamahgala, ancient village, still known 
by the same name in Kolar, Mysore ... 57 , 58 


kottiyd, cheetah, — Singhalese ••• 434 

kotwal . ••• 279 

Kooang, king of the Yue-chi. 422 n. 

kouhal, councillor, Lushai ••• ... 412 

Kou-che.421 

k6vc^ clay cmcible, — Singhalese .308 

Koznlo Koshana, Kadphizes, on the coins of 
Hermaeus ... ... ... ... 427 

kris, creest, crease, Malay dagger .374 

Krisashva — Keresaspa, son of Thraetona ... 294 
Krishanu-Keresani, guardian of the am¬ 
brosia ... 294 

Krishna, dancing, on coin, 314; — as Oirdhar 

L&l . 329—334 and n. 

Krishna II. (RdshtrakOta); one of the Saun- 
datti inscriptions confuses him with 

Krishna III., q, v .. ... 220 

Krishiia II. (R4shti*ak0ta), and his governors 
Lokaditya and Rajaditya ... ... 224 

Krishna III. (Rdshtrakiita) references to 
him in records of the Kattas of Saundatti, 

215; — mentioned in them by the hirudas 
Tuliga, Gandamdrtanda, Vikramacbakra- 
vartin, and E^hchega, 217, 219; — one of 
the Saundatti inscriptions confuses him 
with Krishi^ II., 220; — the claim of the 
Rattas of Saundatti to be connected with 

him . 220, 221 

Krishna III. (RashtrakOta), and his governor 

Kali-Vitta . ... 226 

Krishna-Kandhara, = Krishna III., q. x\, 

217, 219 and n.; — also Krishna-Kandha- 

i-ai-aya. 218, 219 

Krish:^raja, Krishnarajad^va, = Krishna 

nr, q. V .215, 216, 217, 220 

Krovverushaka, vil. 284 

Kshdntijdtaka.^iory ot the Jdtakamdld. 326—328 
Kshdntivddih = discouree on forbearance ... 327 
Ksh^ntivddin Bodhisattva, legend ... 326—328 

Kskatrackuddmani^ by Vadibhasirnha ... 240 

Kshatriya caste. 237 

Ktesias, Persian names in ... ... 286 

Kub^ra, Yaksha... ... .. ... 462 

kuhrem, an insect ... ..117 

leeches, — Singhalese... ... ... 

Kudligi taluk a, Bellary, coins found ... ... 317 

kudn% he-goat ... 378 

Kufa, e.261 

Kui . 451 , 454, 458 

Kujulakadphises or Kozolakadaphcs uses the 
title Kushana on coins ... ... 419, 420 

Kukis,tr.... 102 

liiihtdilan, an insect ... ... ... ... 117 

Kuladipa, = Koldevi in Kol&r, Mysore... 57, 58 
Kulin Brahmans sent to convert Bengal... 238 n. 
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Kulisahkusa, Vidj&d^vt ... ... ... 463 

kulla, winnowing fan, — Singhalese ... 338, 437 

Kulu Saraj, Bbida Brahmans... ••• ... 201 

Kum&ra, eon of Siva, 284 ; Yaksha ... 462 

Kumara, king of Kamardpa ... ... 383 n. 

Kumarajiva, translator... ... ... ••• 382 

Kumarap^la, Chaulukja k. ... ... 236 

kumbald, mason-wasp, —Singhalese... ... 436 
kumbukf the Terminalia tomentosa, — Singha¬ 
lese ... ... ... ... 43/ 

Kummukh, i. e. Kommagene.288 

humpini = ^ company,* on coin *.321 

Kumraher, vii. ... ... ... 80 

E^unala, son of Asoka ... . • ... ... 233 

Knndaiage seventy district . ... 222 

Kundatte, son of Bahkfiya, q. r. ..223 

Kundur five-hundred district ... ... 222 

Kuujarakarna, a Yaksha — legend ... Ill—127 
Kuntala ... ... ••• ••• 180 

Kunthii, 17th Jina ... ... ... ... 462 

kuppa in&niya^ Acalypha indica, — Singha¬ 
lese ... ... ... ••• ... ••• 434 

Kuppuswami Sastri and Subrahmanya Sastri 
edit the Gadyachintdmani ... ... ... 240 

kiXrtty hairpin, — Singhalese ... ... 338 

kurakkon gala^ queen, — Singhalese.3o8 

knrapayiay wallet, — Singhalese ... 340 n, 

Kunna avatdra ... ... ... ... ... 325 

Kurran valley, the Turis of . ... 100 

Kumkh, lang. ... ... ... 451,454, 458 

kuruminiydy black beetle, — Singhalese ... 437 

Kurushya = Amogliasiddhi ... ... ... 121 

Kusa or Kushana race ... ... ... 348, 356 

Kusamuvati, tn. ... ... ... ... 423 

Kushanas, 348, 349, 382, 3S3, 386, 420 ; — 
their rise, 417 and 419, 421; —on coins, 

419 ; — dynasty, 420, 421, 424 ; — or Ta- 
Yue-chi,427; — Later, 428 ; — or Turushka. 429 

Kdshmandim, a Yakshint ... .463 

Kushran I., Anosharvan ... ... 893 m 

Kushtaspi, a form of Vishtaspa, lord of 
Kommagene ... ... ... ... ... 288 

Kusika = Akshobhya ... ... ... ... 121 

Kusuma, Yaksha ... ... ... ... 461 

Kilsumagandhavati, w ife of POj-navijaya, 118, 

119,122—126 

KOsumalamkara, vihara inKusumapm*a ... 346 n. 

Kusumapui*a, tn. . 346 n., 348, 387 

Kusumayudha, I., II., III., and IV. ... *281—284 
Kutsita gotra ... ... ... *282, 284 and n. 

Kuvera, g. . Ill, 125 

Kyaxares.. . ... 289 

Kyd (Major), report on the Andamans, 

34 ff. ; — surveys Xaneowry harbour, 35; 
appointed Superintendent of North East 


Harbour, Port Cornwallis (1792), 36; — 
■descri|)tion of Prince of Wales^s Island, 

40 ff.; — advantages of Andamans, 42, 43; 
letters from, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87, 91, 93, 94, 

95 : — to, 92 ; — addition to his allowance 

sanctioned ... . ... ... 194 

Kyd (Colonel), vessel built hj him ... — 194 


Labanas, tribe in S.-W. Panj4b ... 20S 

Labdanes, possibly Abdagases, coins of ... 159 
La Beanme, his remarks concerning the 
Andamans (1790), discoveries due to him, 

194; his memorial . ... ... 195 

Lacams Channel... ... ... ... ... 35 

La Croze (Mat. V.), correspondence... 19, 20, 24 
Ladakh, rock-carvings, 361—366 ; alphabet, 

363; stone-implements ... ... 389 ff. 

Ladakhi stupas^ records of their erection ... 362 
Lagides ... ... ••• ..- ... 431 

(Arabic) — grave niche ... ... .m 280 

Lahnda lang. ... ... ... ... ... 186 

Labor ... ... ... ... ... ... 430 

Lakban Mahajan of Sanwar., tradition of ... 343 
Lakhers, Shendu tribe ... ... ... 413 

lakshanay attributes ... ... 428 

Lakshmt, g., on coins .« ... 314, 320, 428 

Lakshmi-worship, 237 ; — and Narayan.,.238, 239 
lalita-mudrdy attitude ... ... ... ... 463 

Lalungs, tribe in Khasi and Jaintia hills ... 102 
Lamas, modes of burial, 234; —and alphabets 363 
Lan-cheu, cap. of the Yue-chi, 418 and n.^, 

Pushkalavati. . 422,4*23 

Idnchhana or chihna, cognizance ... 461—463 

Landock, diamonds from . 33 

Idngy river, — Mikir ... ... ... ... 202 

Langkhei* valley, Mikir spoken in ... ... 102 

lang pong y Vjamboo joint, used ro hold 

water.*. 209, 212 

langsQy Mikir, — a small stream ... ... 102 

languages of India . 245 

Lahkha, return of Rama ... ... 237 

Lao-tzeu, joui-ney into India ... ... 425, 426 

Latheri, Sayyid vil in Pan jab... .. 100 

Lattalur, an ancient town referred to in 
RashtrakOta and Ratta records; mentioned 
in the Kalasapur inscription of GovindalV. 221 
LattanOra, = LattalOr, q. r. ... ... 218 

Law’rence (Lieut.), senior officer of the * Snow 

Cornwallis ’ ••• ... ... 83 

Lebedeff’s adventures, 22; Grammar. 25 

Leeboard Schooner . 84 

Leh, boulder mortar .391 

Lepchas, use the headless alphabet ... 363 
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Leucius Charinus supposed author of the 

Aj^ocryphal Acts 

2,147 

Levi (M Sylvaiu), his interpretation of piya- 

dasi . 

256, 267 

Lhamas, for Lamas 

... 230 

Lhassa, visited by Abbe Hue, 146; — 

burial 

grove, treatment of the dead, 234 ; — 

- judi- 

cial procedure ... 

... 23.5 

Liang dynasty, its founder 

... 236 

Libra, zodiacal sign, and tbe Divali ... 

237, 238 

Lichchhavis, their Tibetan affinities, similaH- 

ties in customs, &c., 233; disposing 

of the 

dead, 234; judicial procedure 

... 235 

Liebich’s Chdndravydkamna ... 

379, 380 

life-index, — buildings 

... 416 

tiggaloj heartb-stone, — Singhalese ... 

... 435 

limala acutijid'a, small palm ... 

... 204 

Ungam, fire, Saiva Temple ... 313. 316, 319, 


320, 321 

linguistic survey. ... 

... 449 

lion-capital from Mathura 

383 n. 

iioudi^ glass 

... 4‘2f) 

Li-yul or Khotau, 3 to : — was called Chan- 

dana .. ... ... ... ... 

... 38i 

Lobhachalaka, a Madugonda-Chalukya k. 281,282 
Lokaditya (Mukula or Chellak^taua family]. 

also called Lukayya and Lokate ; a governor 

under Krishna II, 

224 

i.okapalas, g. 

... 461 

Lokate = Lokaditya, q i\ ... ... 

221 and n. 

Lbkayy'a, = Lok^itya,-^. i. ... 

... 224 

Lok^svara... 

... Ill 

lokiiruvo, copper vessel, — Singhalese... 

... 336 

>‘ong —Mikir — stone 

... 102 

‘ luck/ among Singhalese . 

... 432 

l.udeken (Thos.), his versions of the Lord’s 

Prayer ... . 

18,19 

Ludhiana, Nagra. J4ts .. 

343.416 

Ivng-thOf stone-pot ... . . 

... 390 

ttfdjoy a wretch ... 

... 117 

I^ninhifdda, garlic,—Singhalese 

... 337 

Luuus, g., on a coin . 

.. 428 

Lushais at home, 410—41.5; — marriar^e, fu 

iieral rights, 410; _ no knowledge of 

medi- 

'due, 411; — ideas of the Creator, 

art of 

war, 412 ; sacnfice captives, language, 413 ; 
oath of friendship, 414; drunkenness ... 415 

Luvvu, vil, ... ,,, 

... 284 

Lydia, annexed by Cyrns the Great ... 

... 289 

Alacau 

... 469 

—Lushai . 

... 410 

MacDonald (Maj.), Supdt., Prince of Wales 

Sland ... 

... 92 


Macleod (E. O. Lieut/), account and photos of 

burial-caves . 342,343 

MacPherson’e Straits ... ... ... ... 195 

mixda {Av, vtadha)t beatific inebriation, 

296 and n. 

Madavi river, = the Mindhola, Mindhol^, 
Mindbala or Midagri, in Gujar4t ... ... 51 

m<idige hadda, carriagedepartment, — Singh¬ 
alese .336 

madinno, palm-tree, — Singhalese .33*3 

Madras, bow tbe English got possession of ••. 99 

Madugonda—Chalukya of Mudugondu,family 
claiming kinship with the Chalukyas. 281, 284 

Madui*a, coin . .81 r> 

Magadha co, 181, 182, 184—186, 228. 

231,. 266 and n. ; — kings, 229, 230, 232, 


283 ; — the dead exposed 

... 234 

Magadha Samgha, religious assembly 

... 233 

MAgadht, lang. 

180, 192 

Magljs, Chittagong Hil! tribe ... 

... 411 

Magians, Median sept ... ... ... 

... 286 

)iMgil?gis{?) . 

... 121 

vinho.bndd<tf cinnamon^ — Singhalese 

... 337 

Mahd-Bhurata ... ... 

... 421 

MahfihhdshyOy by Kielborn 

CO 

CO 

00 

o 

Maha Brahman •„ ... ... 

... 309 

Mahadi, the Muslim Messiah ,. ... 

... 262 

Mahakdli, Vidy4devi 

... 463 

MahaUali, or Ajita, Yak shin i. 

... '162 

Maha-Kasya>pa, patriarch ... 

... 382 

MahakOta pillar inscription of Mahgal^sa; 

examination of the date recorded in it 

... 213 

Miihamanasi, Yakshini... 

... 462 

Mahamanaeika, VidyadSvi 

... 46o 

MahamAru, holy mt. Ill— 

-113, 127 

Mahapadma . 

... 12u 

Mahdparinirvcina Sutra 

.. 235 

Mahdnijakanikalekhaj letter to king Kanika, 

345 ff.; — a translation .«• 

350 ff. 

maluh'dja-lila, attitude ... 

... 428 

JVfo/idrujdsana, attitude. 

... 428 


M alia rash tra, corresponds to the country be¬ 
tween the Vindhyas and the Kistna ... ISO^ 182 
Maharashtri and Marathi, 180 ff ; — list of 
Prakrits, 181; Ardhamagadhi, 182; agree¬ 
ment of Marathi with inner languages, 187; 
with eastern languages of the outer circle. 


188; parts of speech ... ... ... 189 ff. 

Maharashtra, women worship Raja Bali ... 237 

Mahas^ya Dagoba, Ceylon, shrine of Bud¬ 
dha’s hair ... ... ... ... ... 842 

Mahasthavira School ... ... ••• 228 

Mahdvamsa Singhalese chronicle. 228, 365, 366 
Mahavira, his synchi'onism and death. 230, 231 
Mahayaksha .. ... 461 
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Mahajana Scliool ... ... ... 345, 347 

MahSndra, Maliindra, brother of As ok a and 
arhat ... ... ... ... 232,364, 365 

mahisvarasa, on coins of Hemakadphises .. 420 n. 
Mahijaagana dagoba, at Binteima, Cejlon, 


containing relic of Buddha ... ... .r. 342 

Mahmuddy coin ... ... ... ... ... 26 

Mahomet Ali, Khedive ... ... ... ... 416 

Mahni temple ... ... ... ... ... 344 


Mailapa, Mailapatirtha, founder of a Jain 

sect ... . ... 215, 219 

Maisdr, coins, 318 ; — Digambara Jainas 


numerous in 

459 , 160 

Maitri — Amitabha 

... 121 

Maitribalajdtaka, in Ajanta inscription 

... 323 

Maitri bala-raj a ... 

... 328 

Majjhima — Madhyama — his relics,.. 

... 3 O 6 

Majjhima-Sikdya 

... 850 

Majuj . 

... 259 

Makedonian dynasty of Baktria 

427, i;’.o 

Makhzum family, in the time of Muham- 


mad 

394 u 

maknau, spider, — Singhalese ... 

... ... 436 

uhidtij representatives 

... 394 

Malaku::a country 

... 364 and n. 

Malani in Rajputaua 

.484 

Alalava, co. ... 

.348 

Malayalam 

454, 457, 458 

‘ Malayan ' vocabulary in Ogilby 

. 18 

Malayars, tribe ... 

... 0 / 0 

Malays 

.418 

Malbaduraja, a Madugonda-Chalukya king, 

281, 

282, 284 and n. 

Maldive Islands ... 

... 372, 3>73 

Miller Kotlii, Panjab state 

.418 

Maligava temple, Kandy 

... 310, 311 

Mails of Indur and the Divali ... 

.238 

Mallabars ... 

239, ob9, 4o5 

Malli, 19th Jina ... 

... 462, 464 

oHilpiitkatna. form of supplication, 

— Sing ha- 

lese 

.340 

Mai to lang. . 

... 451 

Mariichikomla, vishaya mentioned in Kusuma- 

^uidha's grant. 

... 281^284 

MCi- miny-iihn-sd-ch w a n , Chinese 

biography 

of Asvaghosha. 

.383 

Ma-ming phu-sa, — Asvugliusha Bodhisatva, 

387, 33S 

Maiijdist. ... 

.288 

Manaf. g. 

395 n. 

Manaslrir (L. Manasaraj, wife of \ 

iziin ...5, 6, 7 

Manasi, Y'akshini, 462 ; Yidyadevi 

.16)3 

Manat, Arab idol. 

130 n. 

Mauavi. Yakshini, 162 ; Yidyadevi 

... ... 463 

Manavya yutra . 

.284 


Mandakini, Madavi, = the Mindhala or Min- 

dhola river in Gujarat . 51 

Mandalay, old shrine ... ... ... 416 

MandasOr, Dasor, in Malwa; ancient Dasa- 

pura .49 

Maugala Sutra ... ... ... 844 

Mahgalesa (W. Chalukya) ; examination of 


the date recorded in his Mahakdta pillar 
inscription, 213; —• remarks on some points 


in his history ... 

214 n. 

Mangat, vil. in Gujarat, Panjab 

.335 

Mangrove Island . 

.193 

Miinhas, their tabus 

.344 

Manikydla inscription ... 

... ... 386 

M<inipur state, succession 

.448 

Manndj knife, ■— Singhalese ... 

.308 

Manovegaor ManOgupti, Yakshini ... ... 461 

Mansukhj abrogated 

.132 

Manu, g. 

.294 

Manus — Chitra = Manu 

.. 294 

Alao. g., on coins ., 

428 

the Pipsas forstenii .. 

.436 

Alara, the fiend ... 

.415 

Maratha co. 

.180, 131,189 190 

Marathi, IbO If— agi’oement wi 

th inner lang- 


uages, lb7; — with eastern languages of 
the outer circle, 188 ff.; parts of speech. 


Iby If ; — pronunciation 
Marco Polo, quoted 
Mardi, a llyrcanian peojjle 
Margiana ... 

Margians, a Hyrcanian people... 

Marine Board — letters 

mur-huj, stone butter dish — Ladakh 


... 456 

... 8 

... 145 
... 287 
145 and n. 
86, 90 

... 390 


lesta- 

... 25 

... 299 

.. 259 and u, 
. 397, 398 

... 368 
... 280 

461, 463 

... 382 
... 460 


^iartyn [o.,), translation of the 
ment 

Maruts, g.,., 

Mary in the Qonui . 

Mas lam a, prophet of Yemama... 
massoula, boat ... 

Tfiat ( ? order) 

Mataiiiga, Yaksha 
Mafchara, minister of Kanishka 
mathas, Jaina seats ... ... 

Alathui-a, 185 ; — monastery, 366; _ 

Lion-capital from. 38:’. n.; _ Kankali Tila 
inscriptions 

Matiehitra. form of Matneheta 
Ma-tuan*lin, writer, 417 : liis geography ,,, 
Matrieheta—Asraghusha ... ... 383 n 

Mdtriehita. Matichitj, forms of Matricheta, 

3tl, 3i6 ; — and the MahdrJjahanikahkha, 

3 to if.: verses in honLUir of Buddha ... 385 

rdut^^y hsh, — avat<lr, on coin ... ... 3 op 

Mauas or Moa, his coins ... ,,, ^ ^99 


384 

545 

420 
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Maudgalyi-putra, disciple of Buddha ... 365 

Maues ... ... . ... 430 

Maurja djnastj, date of founder, 227, 231;—- 
bear the title of Chandragupta., 233; — 
king ... ... ... ... ... ... 265 

Mauza Chiria, in Dadn, iahii of its people ... 343 
Mazda = Auramazda ... ... 2^6, 299, 416 

Mazdai — Mesdeus, Meodeus — king, 4^8, 

147, 155—157 ; identification Tvith 

YasudSva ... ... ... ... 1^8, 159 

Mazdayasna Creed ... ... ... ... 286 

mazdeeuy on coins of Kanishka ... ... 429 

Mecca, 255, 258, 260, 261commercial 
centre ... «■» 392, 393 and n., 394, 396, 399 

Medes, and St. Thomas, 1, 145, 146, 148; — 

called Arioi . *.• ... 286 

Media, 285, 286 ; incursions of the Assyiian 
kings ... ... ... ... 288, 289 

medicine, unknown among the Lushais ... 411 
Medina, sfiras, 129; modifications of, 131,132 ; 

city . 255, 258, 259, 261, 393 

Medo-Persians, rule in Western Asia ... 285 
Medows (Mr.), first officer of the ‘Nautilus 
Brig. ’ his death ... ... ... ... 8.3 

Megasthenes ... ... ... ... 77. 232 

Meiro, g. ... ... ... ... ... ... 428 

weZe, mats. — Singhalese ... ... ... 338 

Menander, converted to Buddhism ... ... 430 

Merata, tn., Ryjpfitana ... ... ... 329 

Meru, Himalaya mts. ... ... ... ... 237 

Meru, Mt. . . ... 435 

winged termites,— Singhalese... ... 436 

wesset, trestle,—Singhalese ... ... ... 338 

Messiah, Jewish ... ... ... ... ... 262 

Metchlepatam, Metchlipafcam = Machlipatam, 
origin of the name, 26, 30, 239; calico, 

366, 367, 3d 8, 369,467, 470 
spatula, — Singhalese ... ... 308 

Mewar, dist. . . 329, 331 

Midagri orMindhala river in Gujarat; ancient 
names Mandakini and Madavi ... ... 51 

widi, the Yitis vinifein, — Singhalese ... 437 
midula, quadrangle, — Singhalese ... ... 337 

Migdonia or Migdomia, wife of Carisius ... 155 
mig-mang, a Ladakh game ... ... ... 389 

Mikir lang., lOl ff.; — affinity to Naga 

groups, list of writers, hcabitat, grammar, 

102 ; — root words often monosyllabic, in¬ 
flection, parts of speech, 103 ffi; — separate 
fom for the passive, 109; — compound 
verbs common, 110 ; — specimens, 2 o 5 if.; 


Assamese words in .212 

Milindapnithoy questions of Menander ... 430 

Mill’s Dissertationes Selectee . 20 , 24 

Mina, hamlet of Mecca... ... ... 394 


mmahamay bellows, — Singhalese ... ... 308 

Mindhala, Mindbola, Mindhola or Midagri 
river in Gujarat; ancient names Mandakini 
and Madavi ... ... ... ... .«• 51 

Mindon, king of Burma ... ... ... 416 

Minerva Bay . • •• 198 

Ming-ti, Chinese empei’or ... ... ... 420 

Mira Bai, the Rajput poetess, legend and 
hymns, 829 ff. ; — image at Udaipur ... 335 

7nira,nn ... ... ... ... ... ... 279 

miris gnln^ curry-stone,*—Singhalese ... 33^ 

Mibrakatiotra ... ... ... ... 346, 349 

Mi-tLi-Khua, a heaven for women—Lushai. 412 
Mithra, a Yazata, g. — Iranian ... ... 292 

mithcuna gala^ smooth stone,—Singha¬ 
lese ... ... ... ... ... 308 

Mitra, g. 292,293,295,299 

mouse,— Singhalese ... ... 434 

Moa or Mauas, his coins ... ... ... 429 

Moawiya, prince of Syria ... 261 

Mogali, father of Tissa ... ... ... ... 231 

Mogaliputra, received by Asuka ... •- 233 

Mogaluchuruvulu, village granted by Kusu- 
mayudha IV. ... ... 282—284 

Moggali of Saiichi casket ... ... 365, 366 

MoJthnreJc had ... ... ... ... 239, 240 

mokh. price paid for amulets ... ... ... 279 

molgahay —Singhalese... ... ... 338 

IMolien-Puis, Shendu tribe ... ... ... 413 

money')'^ peacocks, — Singhalese .435 

Modo| hysites sect ... ... ... 393 n. 

Monotlj( ]stic sect in Arabia... ... 397 , 398 

Montgomery, dist. Pan jab, caste sections 

in . 201 , 202 

months, as tabus ... . 344 

Moore, Capt. of the ‘ Phoenix ’ ... ... 96 

Mordaurit (Will.), acting owner of the “ Snow 

I'eggy’’.137 

Moresom (Capt.), sent to survey Indian har¬ 
bours . 35 

Moslem theocracy, its future. 257 fP. 

Mo-tchouo, Mo-ch a-lo,—Mathara ... 387, 388 

Moii-Phalod, in Baroda; ancient Pha- 

lahavadra ••• ... . ... 53 

Mouru . 287 n. 

Muad ibn Jehel’s compilation of the Qordn,. 135 
Mudiyanur, in Kolir, Mysore; its name 
Sanskritised as ChOdagrama, 58; — the 
spurious plates pui'porting to have been 
issued in A. D. 338; identification of the 
places mentioned in them ... ••• ... 57 

Mudugorif luru, t. residence of Kokiraja ... 284 

luvgatiy<L mungoose, — Singhalese.434 

Muhamuxed, in the Qordti, 127 ff., 255fP.;— 
bis own scribe, 128 and n., 129 ; emendation 
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of the Qovdn, 1-^0 uses the New Testa- N%a, languages.101 

ment, 255 ff.; — his religious system eclectic, ndgadara na, Martynia diandra,— Singhalese. 436 

257; influenced by Jewish and Christian ndga mdnikkaya, wishing gem in the cobra^s 

ideas, 258 ff. ; centralized all power, spiri- throat,— Singhalese... ... ... ... 436 

tual and secular, in his own hands, 260; — Nagara, tn. . 383 n. 

his life, 391 ff. j—birthplace, childhood, Nagaraja Alina, expelled from Kashmir... 382, 386 

394;_first marriage, 395; early visions, Nagari alphabet in Kircher’s -work, 17, 18; — 

3Qfi; _claim to divine inspiration — doc- inscriptions on coins, 314—316, 318, 

trine of a Judgment day . 398 320, 321, 324 

Muhammad Abul Abbas — Abbaside, be- s Su hr ill ekha ,..348 and n., 383 n, 

comes Khalifa. ••• 261 NagarkOtia Brahmans ... ... ... ... 210 

muJcta, blessed.126 Nagas^ua. ... 430 

Muktas ... ... ... . 121 Nagod in Baroda; ancient Niguda ... 52 

Mukula or Chellaketana family, notes on. Nag-po = Kala or Krishna . 346 n. 

221; _the real family name was ^lukula, Na<^puri ... ... ... ... ... ... 191 

226; —members of the family had the Nagra, the Jats of .. ... 343 

javelin-banner... .. 226, 227 Nagrais (cape) .195 

Mflladara, a rich man. 125, 126 Nahan, capiral of Sirmur .416 

MuUw-’a!, Mulbagil in Kolar, Mysore ; its name Nahapana, accession ... ... ... ... 422 

Sanskritised as Kantakadvara . 53 Nai, baiber castes .. . ... 312 

Multan, caste sections .. 201, 202 Naipali .186 

Multaui, laug. specimens from the glos- Nairjosangha = Narashansa ... 29.5 

gj^rv ... .*• 279, 2S0 N.ijraii, Christian colony ... ... ... 393 

MulubagaKi; see Mulbagal ... ... ... 58 NaUat Wisa ... ... ... ... 228 n. 

mvjnamdU the Mimusops elengi, — Singha- Nakluis, or Horse-flesh Street, in Haidaiahad, 99 

lese ... ••• 43/ Aohi ... ... ... ... ,,, ... 4o9 

Muni, order ... ... ... ... 461 Nahmda, visited by Durdharsba-Kala,346n.;— 

Munisuvrata, 20th Jina... ... ... 43% 161 threatened by invasion ... ... 383 n. 

Munnashaka, vil. ... ... ... ... 2t4 Nalina. co. ... ... ,,, 346 n. 

muradeva ... ... ••• 298 n. Nnmnkarana, Jaina ceremony,., ... ... 460 

Murray l.Gol.), letter from, 82 ; — Murray (Sir Namchag valley carvings . ... 361 

John) ... ... ... ... ... 195 Nami or Nimi, 2Lst Jina ... ... ... 463 

mnrshUy, spiritual teachers . 279 Nana, g., on coins . ... 42S 

muske, from Cochin-China ... ... ... 371 Nancowry harbour, in the Nicobars ... ... 35 

Mutasiva, k., Ceylon .. 232 ' Nancy Grab ’ ship . 92 

mutkey rice-flour. . 237 Nanda, k., 79, 227, 229, 230 ; — dynasty, 

muva. deer *— Singhalese . ... 43.5 231 and n., 232 

Muzdalaifa, hamlet of Mecca ... ... ... 394 Nandagopa ... ... .240 

muzlinge callicoes ... 366, 367,37(5 373, 374 Nandi, on coins, 315, 319, 323 ; with Siva ... 420 

Mygdonia, Migdonia, Nisibis, wife of Ka- Nandiaraka, or more probably Nandisaraka; 

rish ... ••• ... 0, 6, 7, 8 ancient village in Gujarat ... ... 49, 50, 51 

Mylapore, Mayiiappvlr, scene of the maityr- Nandisaraka; this name is more probable 

dom of St, Thomas, 1 ; — or San Thome, tlian Nandiaraka, q. i\ ... ... 50 

his tomb at ... ... ... ... 149—151 nandijnvarta diagram ... ... ... ... 462 

Mysore, classification of Jainas . 459 Nango, k .426 

Nanna, Nannapayyarana, was possibly a pro¬ 
tege or even a son of Krishna II.221 

Nan-teu-mi, k. of the Ou-suenn .419 

Nan-t*ien-chu — S(>uthern India ... ... 3b6 

nd. iron-wood tree, — Singhalese ... 340, 437 Naradatta, Vidyadevi and Yakshini of the 

Nabatean m niarchy .;^92 Jaiuas.. 

nnbii Pr- phet . . 258 Narashansa— Nuiryosangha, g. — Iranian .. 295 

Nabunai !, last king of Babel ... ... 2r9 Nara^-iinha, figure on coins. 314. 317 _ 

Nag, sub-tribe of the Kamars, 111 ; — section avatar on coins ... 30 

of NagarkOtia Brahmans in Kangra ... 201 Narayana, g., Yishnu . 238, 284 
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Narbada river; the territory round the lower 
[»ait of it mentioned as Antar-Narmada 
I'ishtnjo ... 

tutriunga, jackal’s horn, — Singhalese 

Narkasur, giant of filth. 

Narkia — Lat. Marchia — nurse of Myg- 
donia ... 


56 

434 

238 

5, 7 


I Nijjiyamja, a Mculugonda-Chalukya king, 

I 231, 282, 284 

; Ni-kien (Nirgrantha) stdpa ... ... ... 385 

Ni-kien-to, — Nirgrauthaputra ... 334, 386 

j (liloknraijo, ten.mts-at-will, — Singhalese ... 336 
mla u'asama, plougliing, — Singhalese ... 336 
Nili near Ramphr, birthplace of Asoka, edict 


Narsapore, tn, ... ... .«• ••• 

Naruia, section of the Aroras ... 

Nasik cave inscriptions... 

Nassa, ancient name of Mecca... 
Na^sikh, abrogator 

nasiidran mid, citron root — Singhalese 
Natha, dhodla festival, 30y-; g. 


... 366 
... 312 

... 180 
3^3 n. 
... 132 
3u9 
... 310 


pillar at... ... ... ... „• ... 7^^ 

yiim tree . ... ... ... ... 203 

nimbus on coins of the Indo-Skythian kings, 

427 if.; —unknown in ancient Indian art... 432 
Nimi or Kami, 21st Jina ... ... ... 463 

'/lindftgam, — Singhalese .— ... ... .^7 

niri'finion, hearing ... ... 115, 116, 12(> 


Nauratanphr, discovery of Buddhist temple i Nirgrantha-pictra, Mahavira .361—386 


... ... . 76, 77, 80 nirgini, a worshipper of God ... ... ... 280 

‘Nautilus/the Brig .83,81,87 nirvhia . 227, 228 and n., 230,232,429 

Mtiretnine planets 464 Nirvani, ^akshiiii ... ,,, ... ... 462 

vMva f^una gathd, nine qualities,— Singha- /ahiv/^7r</. Jaina, nude.46<> 

lose ... -• ••• ••• ••• 340 Nisaea, in Bakhdlu ... ... ... 287 and ii. 


ttavaguna TO^^ry, — Singhalese... ... 310 
navandanna tenants ,— Singhalese ... ... 33 d , 

Na varathri or Dusserah, distribution of Pu- j 
dukottah coins... ... ... ... 313 

Navaratna ^Vulli, patroness of the Kodiya 
caste ... ... .»• 4^'7 

Navulamctta, vil. .284 

]M.tvakns of Madura, coins of their time ... 315 
utjf/i, cobra, —- Singhalese ... ... ... 436 

Negapatam, tn. ... ... ... ... ... 370 

A'egrais (^cape} ... ... ... ... 36 

Nejd, dist. ... ... ... ... *. 392 

r.dli, a fruit, Phylanthus emblica, — Singha¬ 
lese ... ... ... ... ... ... 309 

nelum dandiij lotus stalk, — Singhalese ... 309 
Nemi, 22nd Jina... ... ... ... 163, 164 | 

Neogal Kund ... ... . ... 377 

Neogul Nadi, riv. ... ... ... ... 376 

Nepal. Sanskrit MSS , 379; — Asoka iuserip- 


Nisrni, April ... ... ... ... 4 

vrn/aon/ceremony ... ,,, ... 4ov) 

Ni.^ihis, name for Mygdonia ... ... ... 6 

Ni-to-kia — Nirdagha ... ... ... ... 386 

Nityaloka... ... ... ... ... 24(1 

Nit\a\arsha = India III., g. i*. ... 221 

Nizanmt Adavviut. convicts frouii J5cnt to the 
Andamans ... ... ... ... ... 194 

nmaai (Pashto) ... ... ... ... ... 2&<‘ 

Noah ... .. 256, 257, 259 n. 

‘ Nomos ’ ... ... ... ... ... ... 396 

numgate, unlucky time between old and new 
year, — Siiigli<ile»e ... ... ... 30B 

Norcondum Island ... ... ... ... 138 

North East Harbour -- Port- Cornwallis — 

Andamans ... . 36, 4<> 

Now Cowrie. Dani-ih Settlement ... ... 91 

Nubta, vih in Ladakh ... ... ... ... 390 

niKja, fianyan tree, — Singhalese ... ... 3»09 


tion ... ... ... ... ... ... 421 

Nt^stor or Bah Ira. a monk said to have met 

Muhammad in Basra... ... ... ... 259 

Nestorians, of India, 150; — of Arabm, 

393 and n. ] 

Neb»m, Kamar sub-tribe ... ... ... Ill 

New Testament used by Muhammad ... 255 ff. 

New^ Tear, among the Singhalese ... ... 308 

Ngan-si (PahlavaJ ... .3^8 

ni, thii, handcuifs . ... 210, 212 

Nicephorus, mentions Acts of Si, Tkonifts ... 2 

Nicobar Islands ... ... ... 35, 36 

Nidugundage twelve, a group of villages in 
Dbarwar ... ... ... ... ... 223 

night jar, bird .275 

Niguda, = Kugod in Baroda. 52 


numerals, Hindi; early publication of 20, 21 


O A AO, god of wind, on coins ... ... ... 428 

Obay ibn Kab, compilation of the Qordri 
by ... ... ... ... 135, 136 

Odayad^va Vadibhasimha ... ... — 240 

Ogilby's Asia ... ... ... ... 18, 24 

Ladakh boiildei'-mortar .391 

Ogun, Slav god of fire ... ... ... ... 295 

i Old Woman, old Man and Jackals, — Mikir 
story ... ••• ... 206 ff 

Oli tenants, 337 : — caste .4.34 

Olive tree ... ... ... ... ... 256 

Oman, tn. ... . 
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Otuar becomes Khalifa, assnmes the title 


‘ Prince of the faithful * ... 


... 261 

r !£• ... ... 


... 261 

Omayyads ... . 

... 

... 261 

Omkara, symbol.. 

... 

... 464 

Omphalos... 

... 

... 431 

Oppei-t, Dr. 

... 

... 286 

Origen, refei*s to St. Thomas ... 

... 

9,10,15 

Orissa caves 


... 428 

Orixa, Orissa ... . 

... 

... 466 

Orixas, Uriyas 

368, 

369, 373 

Oriya ... . 

... 

... 86 

Ormuzd. the planet Jupiter 

• •• 

... 2m3 

Orthagnes, coins referring to ... 

... 

... 152 

Ossites, tribe of the Caucasus... 

... 

... 286 

Otailu {?), vil. ... . 

... 

... 284 

Otbman, Khalifa, author of the 2nd redac- 


tion of the Qordn ... ... 133, 135,135, 261 

Ou-suenn cotintry invaded by the Yne-^hi ... 419 
Ou-ti, emperor of the first Han dynasty, 419, 420 


Ouzanes, Gushana 

19 

.159 

Oxus, riv. ... 

... 

285, 417, 423 


pada, flat-bottomed boat, — Singhalese ... 339 

padmd 

.239 

Padmamukba, companion of prince Jiva ... 240 

Padmaprabba, 6th Jina m* 

... 461,464 

padmditanat attitude 

.428 

Padriiavati, Yaksbini ... 

.463 

padua tenants, — Singhalese... 

... 337 

Padyamiduy by Vemana 

.378 

Pahari, tribe ^ . 

... 186 

Pah lava ... ... . 

.388 

Pahlavas ... 

.424 

Pais-ichi dialect ... 

... 180 

Paithan, c. 

.180 

pdjd tree ... 

. 343 

Pakundaka, k. of Ceylon 

.231 

Palampur, shrine of Birag Lok 

.378 

Pali . 

.186 

palita, a charm ... 

.279 

Pallas 

... 427,430 

Paimiras Point ... 

.137 

paluy the Mimnsops hexandra, — Singhalese... 437 

PalOmrushaka, vil. 

.284 

pahitay curse ... ... 

.279 

palwaly countersigns 

.100 

Pamirs, diet. 418; —states revolt 

.421 

Panchalihga temple, of S. India 

.313 

panchamahdSahda mentioned in connection 

with a temple 

.219 

paiichamatkaathdna of Chinchunike 

.219 


panchdmHta ... . 459 ^ 4^1 

Pauchasringa, father of Aryadeva ... S46 n. 

Panchntirtha, a sacred plate ... ... ... 464 

Pandran, vil. near Kalat, with burial cave ... 342 

Pandyan coins. 318, 323 

pangukdrayo, hereditary tenants, — Singha< 

lese ... 336 

pdni-vcdtrdy pimples ... ,,, ... 24)3 

Panjab, coins found in, 1 ; — totemism, 

201 ; — tabus in, 343 f.; — Digambara 

Jainas numerous ... ... ... ... 459 

Panjabi lang. 186, 187 

Pankhos, offshoot of the Shendus ... ... 413 

Pan-kou, historiographer ... ... ... 421 

pannayo, — Singhalese... ... ... ... 337 

panSalaj monastery, — Singhalese ... ... 341 

pansxl, the five Vows, — Singhalese ... 340 and n. 
Pantaleon, predecessor of Agathokles ... 430 

Pan-tchao, conqueror ... 421, 422 and n. 

panth .280 

^anuro, worms,—Singhalese ... ... ... 43<i 

Papora, in Tahsil Bhiwani ... ... ... 343 

Pdramitdsamdsa ... ... ... 346 n 

parutw^auj voice... . 114>, 116,120 

pareyyo, pigeons, — Singhalese ... ... 436 

paribhdshd-sutras, or rulers of interpretation. 379 
parhiirmnay death ... ...227, 228, 230, 232 

Parisisiha parvan ... ... ... 232 

Par jars, Pariyars, of no caste ... ... 36^ 

Paropamisoa, mts. — Hindu Kub ... ... 42.7 

Parryar, Pariyar, of no caste. ... 372 

Parsuas, clan, may be Partbavas or Paiiihians, 28S 
Pai'sva, Pai'svauatha, 23rd Jina ... 463, 464 

Parsvayaksha or Dharanendra, Yaksha 463 

Partab Oliand, Raja .. ... 377 

Partava (?) on coin ... . ... 319 

Partbia, allotted to St. Thomas ... ... 10 

Pai*thians, preached to by St. Thomas, 1 , 145, 

146,148 

Parvatasahghata, mts. of iron ... ... ... H 5 

Pashtu, spoken in Afghanistan ... 2§0 

Pasupata or Brahman ... ... 327 

Pa tala, Yaksha ... ... ... 462 

Pataliputra = Patna, 77, 79, 227; — Buddhist 
council at, 2ol, 232, 361; invaded by the 
Yue-chi ... ... ... 382,387, 423 

Pataujala = Vairochana ... ... ... 121 

Patanjulicharita ... ... ... ... 240 

patera trees ... ... ... ... ... 312 

Pathans, 203, 204;—Shnara Gadi Khel, of 

Kohat. 343 

pdthavinday root pathav, to despatch, DivalS 

symbol. 239 

Pathien, creator,— Lusbai ... 412 

Patirannehe, village officer in Ceylon ... 336 
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Patischaria, Patusharra, old Persian Patishu- 

vai*i, a place .238 

Patkoi hills ... ... ... .•* 

Patna, excavations at ... ... ... 76 

pdtrayay alms bowl, — Singhalese ... ... 340 

Patrioide dynasty ... .232 

patteyoy centipedes, — Singhalese ... ... -iST 

Pattmi, Ceylon festival, 3l0 ; g. ... ... 437 

Paulinus of Nola (St.), refers to St. Thomas, 9, 

13, 15 

paune or areca ... ... ... ... 27, 31 

Pavamanay form of Soma worship 291 

Paw6nipitthakdnt code of Vaisali ... ... 235 

peacock on coins ••• ... ... 315, 316 

' Peggy,’the brig ... . 93,95 

Penang, or Prince of Wales Island ... 137, 

193, 191 

Penang lawyer, a walking-stick ... 204 

peneluy soapberry plant, — Singhalese ... 437 

p^ner^y sieve, — Singhalese .338 

Penukonda, in Anantapur dist., Digambara 
seat ... ... ... ... ...IGO 

Perabera Mangalaya, festival at Kandy ...399, 310 

Perak — Kative State. ... ... 418 

Perseverance Point .198 

Persia, 285, 286, 288, 468; — palace not used 
after a ruler’s death ... ... ... ,,, 416 

Persians, preached to by St. Thomas. 1,145, 

146, 148 

Peter, of\ 2 ; —2nd Epistle of, similarity of 
parts of the Qordn to it ... *205, 257, 259 

water clock,—Singhalese ... 338 

Pe-T’ieu tchu — Northern India ... ... 386 

Petra . 392 

Pettipolee, tn. 366, 467 

peyay twenty-four hours, — Singhalese ... 338 
Pha •khol, Tibetan for Pitricbeta ... ... 34o 

PhalahavaJra, = Moti Phalod in Baroda ... 52, 53 
Phalgun, or Hull festival ... ... ... 237 

Phalod (ilofcij, in Baroda; ancient PhalaLa- 


vadra ... 

... 

... 53 

pliang-lOy stone spindle-whorl ... 

• s. 

... 390 

Pharaohs .. 


... 431 

Philopator 


... 431 

Philoxenos 


... 431 

(? sect) ... 


... 280 

‘ Phoenix,' the bark . 


96 

Photius, ascribed the Apocryphal Aci» 

to 

Lencius Charinus . 


.. 2 

Phraotes ... 


... 289 

Phru*uostQpa ... 


... 349 

phuly flower, Ac. ... 


... 279 

phulel, scented oil . 


... 280 

Phyrmond, phirmane = firmaun 


... 466 

pichchhay Jaina feather broom 


460 


Piel, river between the two abodes of the 

dead, — Lushai .. ... 412 

Piel Ral, heaven of the Lushais ... ... 312 

Pien-i-tien, its geography ... ... ... 420 

pillai, old counsellor, — Lushai .410 

pimburdy python, — Singhalese .436 

pinang tree . 113, 114, 116 

pindeiiavd, an offerings,— Singhalese... ... 340 

pirtaf, flat stone idol ... ... ... ... 376 

pmtdliyay ladle, — Singhalese .336 

Pi po-cha lun — Vibhdshdsdstra .388 

pirity Buddha’s discourses, — Singhalese ... 311 
pirit nulay sacred cord^— Singhalese ... 341 
Pir Jabanian, shrine in Muzaffargarh ... 280 
Pir Katal, in Dera Ghazi Khan, a shidne ... 280 

pitrisy ancestors.238 

Pjtricheta, not the same as Matricbeta ... 345 

Pitt Island . 198 

Piyadasi, its meaning. 265—267 

piyadassana (Pali) eq^uivalent topriyudarsana* 267 

^la,to . 430,431 

Plutarch.. 430 

Puis or Shendus, tribe.413 

pokhu, omen . ... 279 

Polakesi of the Kusumayudha inscrip- 

.. 281, 284 

polauguy Ceylon vipers.436 

Po-la-p’o — Pahlavas .423 

polavaly village fair, — Singhalese .. 339 

polkichchuy magpie robin, — Singhalese ... 435 

polyandry in Ceylon . 333 

pone = 80 cowries ... ... ,,, ... 34 

poraway hatchet, — Singhalese .338 

poromy Sixe ,— Singhalese . 308 

Porto Novo, tn. 31 ^ 37 O, 466 

Poseidon on coins ... .429 

Po-ta, district ... ... ... ... 417 

^ou-loy k. .426 

Pouiushaspa, king, father of Zarathustra ... 416 
Pousa-chen-kie-king — B 6 dhisattva-chary 4 - 

nirdSsa . 423 

p6ya days, in Ceylon. 340 

prabhdmandalay aureole . 428, 431 

Prabhils and the horse, legend ... ... 99 

Prahlad. 333 , 334 

Prdjdpatya, Jaina ceremony ... ... ... 460 

Prajiiapti, Yakshini, 461Vidyadevi ... 463 

Prakrit forms of Sanskrit personal 
names ... ... ... ... 219 n. 

Prakrit languages ... ... 180, 181, 186—189 

Prasenajit, king of Kosala ... 233 

Prathamdnuyogay Digambara Veda ... ... 459 

Pratisththana, old capital of Maharashti’a ... I 8 O 
prdyaschittas, penalties for breaches of the 
I Smriti. 365 
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prayer in the sacrifice of the Aryans.296 

Prepoiis islands ... ... ... ••• 36 

PrStabhav^ana, a field ... ... ••• 113, 123 

Prince, the Cucumber and the Rakshashi, 
legend ... ... ... ... — 97 f. 

Prince of Wales Island, 34, 35 ; — Kyd’s 
report on. description of harbour, climate 
and product^, 40,41;. — advantages as a 
port of refitment for the fleet, defects, 41 ff,; 

— convicts removed to ... ... ... 90 

Prlthvirama, Mahdsdmanta ; a protege of 
Krishna III., q- v., 215, 21t>, 220 ; he was 

of the Baisa family .220 

Priyadarsi, 232,233 ; ov priyadarHn... 26‘3, 267 
processions in Ceylon ... ... ... ... 3ll 

Prodigal Son, in Mikir. 205 f. 

Ptolemy II., Pliiladelphos, his coins.431 

Ptolemy V. ••• •• *^31 

Puducheri, i. e. Pondicherry . 322, 370 

Pudukotiah Scate coins.313 

Pui-thiem, the great knower, — Lushai ... 410 

Puilicatt — Pulikut, ta. .3<ib 

Fuilicherrte, Paduclieri... ... ... ... 37u 

Padisavcina, Jaina ceremony ..., ... ... 460 

Punjab, the Greeks expelled ... ... 232 

Puramdhi — (Vedic], Parendi or Parendi 
(Avestaic), g. ... ... ... ... 291; n 

Pardnas, 231, ;i32, 423; — Jaina .459 

Purigere three-hundred district ... ... 222 

Purings ... ... ••• ... ... .*• 123 

Purnn. Varma, Maiirya king. 

Pdrnavijaya, a Vidyadhara ... ... 117—127 

Purushadatta, Yaksiiini ... ... ... 461 

Purushottapuram, vii. in Ganjam diet. 323 

Pushkaliivati, Pushkaravati, Peshawar, 4J1, 

422, 423 ; — capital of the Yue-chi... ... 429 
Puslipadanta, 9uU Jiua ... ... ... 461, 464 

Pushpa^ena ... ... ... ... ... 240 

Putcalekha of Sajjana ... ... ... 348 

Qordti-, its origin, 127 ff , 255 ff.; — first com¬ 
mitted to writing, fixing of the text, 127 ; 
‘Sfira/ a section, 128 ; — the sOras employ¬ 
ed for announcing events, 129 : — dogmas 
revision, 130 ; — doctrine of predestina¬ 

tion, 131; — how much is valid, 132; — al¬ 
phabetical symbols used to mark groups of 
SOras, 133; — second revision, by Othman, 

135; art of reading the, 136; — points of 
contact between it and the 2iid Epistle of 
Peter, 255 ff.; — future of Moslem theo¬ 
cracy, 257 ff ; — references to Christ, 259 
and n.; — veracity of, 391, 392 ; moral obli¬ 
gations ... ... ••• ... 397—399 


Qoreshi tidbe sell amulets .279 

Queda, c.27^ 30, 370, 465 


rd, toddy, — Singhalese ••• ... ... 339 

rahana, musical instrument, •— Singhalese ... 308 
Raohhchhavam, a misreading of Raivam, 

q- V . 55, 56 n. 

radd tenants, — Singhalese ••• ... 337 

Ragha, c. in Persia ... ... ... ... 288 

rahma, period of grace ... ... 255, 256, 257 

Raidhaih, a misreading of Raivam, q. v. ... 55 

raids, among the Lushais ... ... 412, 413 

Raipur district, the Kamars in .144 

Raivam, = Rayamal, Rayamal, Raydmal, in 
liaroda ... ... ... ... ... 55 , 56 

Raja Bali, worshipped at the Divali ... 237, 238 

Raja Bb^r ... ... ...i 344 and u, 

Rajaditya, a governor under Krishna II. ... 224 

Kajagriba. 234 and n. 

rdjiihdihsa ... ... ... ... ... 353 

rdjdkdriya, corvee, — Singhalese ... ... 338 

liajapuii in Hemangada ... ... ... 240 

raja.^f passions ... ... ... .„ ... 116 

Rajasekhara, SaurasSni author ... 182 

Kajasthanl, Rajputana dialects. 16,186—188, 

191, 192 

Bajataraiigini mentions Kanishka. 381, 383, 384 

Rajati, == Rajaditya, q, v. ... ... ... 224 

Rdjdvalif Ceylon dynasty, chronological list.. 230 
Rdjdvali-Katk^ ... ... ... ... 233 

KajpOt gots ... ... ... ... 202 , 312 

RajpOiana, co., 180; — Jaina libraries ... 459 
rakhri, amulet ... ... 280 

rdkhi-pnniama ... ... ,,, 237 

rdksha, charm ... ... ... ... ... 237 

Rakshashi .. . 07, gg 

Rakshi, female clf ... ... .. 437 

Ral pa-ohan, king of Tibet ... ... ... 364 

Rama, g., 3 *2 ; ‘Hama/ on coin ... 316, 317 

Rama and the Divali ... ... ... 237, 238 

Ramabhadra-Dikshita ... ... ... ... 240 

Ramcad. .315 

Rampur ... ... ... ... ... ... 312 

Rampur-Bhanpur, Digambara Math ... ... 460 

Ramsay, Lieut , transmits Andaman Settle¬ 
ment accounts, Ac , 81, 84, 85 : leaves on 
account of indisposition ... ... ... g 7 

RaiiJimarda, a Madugcnda-Chaluka* 281, 282, 284 

Ranchor — Krishna . 334 and n , 335 

Rangha or Xexavtes, riv .287 

rang in. heated sand bath, Ac ... 280 

RanipOr, vil. near Patna ... . 79 

Raniwal, shrine ... ... ... ... 373 
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Ka^jabala, sati'ap ••• 43*^ 

KasbfcrakO^ ofBcials • ••• 2^-4 

Itatan Singh Rathaur of father of 

Mira Bai ... «- 329 

Matana i^Ura ... . 341 

ILatha »♦. ••• ••• **3I 

raii .. . — ^20 

rat kihirL, Acacia catechu, — Singhalese ... 437 
Ratuasambhava, a Buddha ••• .«• Ill, 121 

Eattaa of Saundatfci; their crest was the 
eeroduraldiichhana or red-lead crest, 216 and 
n.; — references in their records to Krish^ 

III., g.v., 215; — their claim to be con¬ 
nected with Krishna HI., 220 , 221 ; ~ their 
family can perhaps be ti*aeed back to 
an earlier time, 221 ; — abstract of the 
contents of the Hannikere or HanaikSri 
inscription ••• ... ... .«« ... 217 

B4wan, g. 333 

R4yadrdg — Raidroog, taluka of Bellary, 

coins found . ..317 

Rayamal, Rayamal, Rayamdl, in Bai’oda; 

ancient Raivam . 56 

vdo-chog, stone t ibles, — Ladakh .380 

rdo-gri, stone knives, — Ladakh ... 390 

rdo-Uo^, stoue-pot, — Ladakh... .390 

rDo-ltog-ri, hill near Wanla in Ladakh ... 389 
rdo-siar, edged stone axe, — Ladakh ... 39 .j 

rdulu, stone-pot, — Ladakh .390 

Reddick (Mr.), surgeon, his death at the An¬ 


damans, 87; — application^for admission of 


his child to the Orphan School ... 

... 8 ?, £9 

red-lead crest, senduraldnchhana^ of the Bat- 

tas of Sauudatti 

. 216, 221 n. 

redi-kord^ female fly-cateher, — Singhalese..- 435 

crickets, — Singhalese 

... 436 

Rl^ta, Hindustani poetry 

... 16 

religious rites in Ceylon 

331 ff. 

Bengma Kagas. 

... 102 

Resbutes, Rajputs 

368, 470 

Uig-Veda and the Pavamana, 291 

298; — 

verbal forms ... 

... 45) 

Pik or Rig-VP da ... 

... 298 

Bin ♦ chen • uichog (Parana aratna ?) 

... 360 

Rishabha, 1 st Jina . 

... 461 

Rishis . 

... 233 

ritavanas = ashaonish, righteous one 

... 294 

Roberts (Capt ). 

... 86 

rock edicts, ascribed to Samprati 

... 233 

rodi tenants, — Singhalese 

... 337 

Bodiya caste . 

... 437 

Rohini, Yakshini, 461; — Vidyad 6 vi 

... 463 

rong, village, — Mikir.. 

' ... 102 

Rosetta stone, decree of..* 431 

Rudra, g, •«. ... ,,, 

. 298, 299 


Radradaman, satrap .265 

rudrdksha rosary .327 

Rufinus, 9; — references to St Thomas... 13,15 
r«/r, the Myristica horsfieldia, Singhalese... 437 


Kukaiya, dr. of Muhammad . 

... 3!*5 

Rakmiii. 

... 3J0 

Rummindfil pillar inscrip. 

... 366 

Rilpd, follower of Chaitanya. 

a34n. 

Rdpn5th, rock edict 

... 236 


Sa’ad bin ah As, a Koreishite ...♦ 

... ••• 135 

Sabean power passed to the Abyssinians, 392 ; 

— monarchy ... 

. 393 

sachadharmathida, on coins ... 

. 429 

sadalgamuva adikdratn, office-bearer, ^ Sin- 

K^alese . 

.311 

Sadasiva R4ya, king of Vijayamagam ... 318 

Sadhu or Bi-Ahman ... ... 

.826 

sddhn, a cry in Ceylon. 

.340 

sndtkkfiy nutmeg, — Singhalese 

.437 

Sadler (Mr.) detained for duty at the Andii- 

mans 

. 89 

sagn^ charm, amulet 

.280 

Sagah, Arab prophetess 

. .397 

Sagala. cnpital of k Menander 

... ... 430 

Sahasram, rock edlot ... 

. 236 

Snild, tribe of Lushais ... 

410, 411, 413 

St. George’s Island, 198; — fort 

... 367, 368 

St Thomns* Mount, tree upon 

...27, ISO. 151 

Sajjana s PutraMha ... 

... 348, 350 

sajosha — kazaosha^ self-willed, — 

Iranian... 292 

Saka era, 230, 265; — dating from the coro- 

nation of Kanishka, 383, 42 J, 422 

; — kings, 

probably Buddhists . 

. 429 

Sak/ikola ... ... 

. 423 

Sakatala. father of Bhadrav&hu. the Jaina 

patriarch 

. 231 

Saketa, Soked, overthrown by 

' Vijaya- 

kirti 

... 39,349,350 


snJc ph-uva, wooden wheel, — Singhalese ... 303 

— .. .469 

Sakya, the Lichchhavi, progenitor of the Tibe¬ 


tan kings ; *— the mountaineer .233 

Sakya Muni, Buddha .2.33, 343, 3 C. 5 , 424 

Sakya race . 233 

Sakya Simha, era .. 227, 228 

Salatree.354 

sdlagrdm . 333 

Salamaaassar II., victory over Artasar ... 288 

Salivahana, era.230 

salt peeter . 32 

Samadhi .. 122 , 127 

Saman, Ceylon festival. 3 IO 
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«awa»a/ai/o, butterfly,—Singhalese 436 

Sarndvartana, Jaina ceremonj... 460 

Sambhava, 3rd Jina . 461 

Samghaguhya, father of Matricheta... 345 
Samghagapta, father of Vagbhata ... ... 345 

saTnghe upayite, = joined the Order... 236 n. 

samif grave niche ... ... ... ... 280 


Samprati, 227 ; — Tibetan, Sainbadi ... 230, 

232, 233 

Sathskdras or kanuanSr oi the Brahmans ... 460 
Samvat era ... ... ••• ••• ••• 230 

Sarnyuktdgama ... ... ... ••• 423, 424 

Sainyakta-rattia-pUaka-sutra — Tsd-pdo-tsang- 

king ... ... ••• 381,382, 384, 386 

Sanatan, follower of Chaitanya ... 334 n. 

Sanchi relic caskets, 365, 366; •— stiipas ... 428 
iSandheads, the ... ... ... ... ... 138 

Sandardk, Sanadi-dk, L. Andranopolis, An- 
dranobolys, tn. visited by St. Thomas 5—8 

Sandracottus or bandracyptus, 227 ; — 
regarded as Asoka ... ... ... ... 228 

Sauaur, Raja of ... ... ... ... ... 325 

Saug4 liana of MS war, father-in-law of Mira 

Bai . 32y—331, 333, 334 

Sahghabhdti, translator .423 

^Danghamitra, sister of Mah^ndra, mission to 

Ceylon ... 364 

Sanghata-parvatas, two mts. of iron ... ... 114 
Saugi'amjib, son of Baua Sor ... ... ... 312 

Saukku, shell, on coin.320 

Sanki, Sanki, in Baroda; ancient name Sah- 
kiya — ... ... ... ... ... 54 

Sahkiya, = Sanki, Sanki, in Baroda ... «« 54 

Sau-mei-ting fsamddhi) ... 387 

Sanskrit, the relation of Sauras^ni to it, 

181,182, 189, 190 ; — words in the Malay 
language ... ••• ••• 448,455 457 

Sanskritised forms of vernacular names; 
Ohfldagrama = Mudiyandr, and Kanta- 
kadvara = Mulbagal... ... ••• 58 

Santa, Yakshini. ••• 461 

SantaU lang., supposed influence on 

.. 449, 453 

Santi, 16th Jina ... ... ... .462 

Saoshyant, angel, Iranian .415 

sapsanda, Artistolochia indica, — Singhalese. 309 
Saptaiishi, seven minstrels, the stars in Ursa 

Major. . ••• ... 292 

sapu, champak, — Singhalese. 340, 437 

adr, chief, — Mikir ... ... ... ... 102 

Saragon II. of Assyria.288 

Sarajah Cawn, Shabandar of Quedah ... 370 

Sarasvati, g.98, 237, 463 

Sarasvati, stream between the Indus and 
Ganges. 291, 292, 298 


Sarat Chandra Das (Babu) on Tibetan Jails, 


&c. ... ... ,,, ,,, 

• •• 

235 

Sdrdhaiataka . 

• •• 

385 

Sariputra. Sariputto, Saiivntto 

365, 

425 

iarira, the body .. 


120 

Sarmanas ... . 

••• 

233 

Sarvahna, Yaksha . 

... 

463 

8arvaphala, a mt, ... ... 

... 

125 

Sarvastivadins, 228: — school 

383 n. 

Sarvastramahajvala, Vidyad^vi 


463 

Sasa, coins relating to ... ... 

... 

152 

SasanadSvi 

461, 

463 

Sasanka Deva of Kama Suvama 

• •• 

78 

Saspola Bridge on the Indus, carvings. 

, 361, 

362 

Sasram Chand Katoch, Raja. 


37$ 

Sassanides, religious revival under 

them, 



289, 427 

Sassanian empire ... .392 

Sdstrabhydsa^ Jaina ceremony ... ... 460 

Satakani of the Satavahaaa family of the 
Andhrabhritya dynasty ... ... 180* 

Satakarni Gotamiputra, k. ... ... 266 and n. 

Satakarnin Satavahana, a Kuntula - ... IcO 

Satavaliana, Salivi^hana, Salahana or Hala ... 180 

Satavahana, Andhra, k. ... ... ... 383 n. 

sati — a case of ... ... ... ... ... 33 

Sattadhard, ioavth court of inquiry at Vaisali. 235 
Sattasai of Hala, oldest work in Maharashtri. 180 
sdttukdraydj attendants, — Singhalese ... 433 

Satyamdhara, k. of Il4japurt.240 

Satyavan ... ... . ... ... 238 

Saumya, Jaina ceremony . ... 460 

Saunaka, 3rd patriarch of the Buddhist church. 231 
Saungara (? Sangraraa), vil. in Rampur ... 312 

SaurasSna, country about Mathura .181 

Sauras6m, a Prakrit dialect, 180; — more closely 
related to Sanskrit than the others... 181 ff. 

Saurmanat — solar year . ... 228 

aava, green, &c. .. ... 280 

savi, used for bhang by Muhammadans ••• 280 
Sayyids, of the Karnal, 100; — sell amulets... 279 
Schultze (Benj.), Hindostani Graonmar... 21, 24 

Scriptures, Tibetan .228 

Scythia allotted to St. Andrew . 10 

Scythian lang. 458 and n. 

Se — Sakas — rule over Ki-pLn, 418 and n.; — 
conquest by the Tue-chi, 419 ; — their 

identity. 423 f. 

Sea Horse (the brig) .81, 85, 88, 90, 198 

sections of unknown castes . 203, 204 

Selachaittiya dagoba, shrine in Ceylon ... 341 

Selena, g. 428 

Seleukos Nicator... .. 227, 232 

Seleukides, their coins. 431 

aella, chella, ‘ajavelin’,,. 227, and Additions 
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selh'ketana, chellokCtono^ the jjue'in-biiimei* Sitnontunnay<ino, BmLinan ceremony ... 460 


of the Miiknlfi or Cbe'lal'et: 5 na f.in.ily. 22<\ 227 
Selhh^'aiia, another name or an epithet of 
B.ifi q. V ... ... ... ... 22-, 227 

Sellavidega, a hiruda of Bhillama II. 227 

Semite^ ... ... . ... 293, 291, 296 

Sennkellya or Keti, Kartika Mangaiya festi¬ 
val in Ceylon ... ... ... ... ... 311 

S^napatL chiof minister of Vaisali ... ... 235 

sendriya, space ... ... ... ... ... 113 

senduraldnckhana, * the red-lead «rest ’ of 

the Eattas of Saundatti .216 and n. 

Serampore Missionaiiee, their early publica¬ 
tions ... ... ... ... ... 241 Q, 

S^tupatif on coin... ... ••• ... ... 316 

SStupatis of Ramnad .316 

Seu-li — Sinhala, Ceylon ... ... ... 426 

Sen-ma Ta’ien, historian ... 418,422, 423 

seven, a sacred number with the Semites ... 293 


Shahdnushdhi, a Saka k. 


... 423 

Shahr Sultan in Muzaffagarh, a 

shrine ... 280 

Shank of Vishnu... 

... 

238, 239 

Shanmi kha or Karttik^ya, Taksha 

... 

... 462 

Shendus or Pois, tribe of the Lushais, 

their 

burial-grounds, 411; — mode of attack, 

412 ; — live east of the Koladain, 

their 

language 

... 

... 413 

Sher Shah rebuilt Patna ... 


... 79 

Sh^sha, thousand-headed cobra 


... 238 

Sbia sectarians ... . 


134 n. 

Shiaism 

... 

... 261 

shibboleth of the Muslims, 134; cf the Shias. 261 

shSdasakurman, ceremonies of the Digambara 

Jainas ... 


... 460 

Sholapui’jtn, 

... 

... 460 

Shore (Sir J.), Governor-General (1 

793-4) 34, 



90, 137 

shrdddhas, offerings to ancestors 


... 238 

Shthasas = Surao, valiant spirits 

••• 

... 295 

S alkot Biahmans 

... 

314 

Sibi, king or Indra 

... 

... 327 

Siddapura, \ersion of rock edict 

... 

... 236 

Siddha . 

121 

, 127, 464 

SiddhachaJera, Jail a facr ‘d plate 


... 464 

Siddhartha, name of one of the years of the 

sixty-years cycle of Jupiter ... 

... 

213 ff. 

Siddhartha, attnined Buddhahood 


... 232 

biddhayini, Siddhayika, Yakshini 

... 

... 463 

Sidh .' 

... 

376 n. 

Sie, viceroy ... _ 


... 422 


Sifur, L. Sapbor, Sapor, &c., general of k. 

.4, 6, 7, 8 

biggava, the Sthavira .231 

Silabhadra, chief of Nalanda. 383 n. 

S Iwawf afcar an a, Jaina ceremony •„ 460 


Sinihii, patriarc-h. ... 382 

Simha? on ctdu, 315, 316, 318, 324; — lim 

throne. 428 

Simla Hill tribes. ... .203 

Sing'is.*ra, — Malay .. 448 

Singhalese, glimpses of their social life. 303 ff., 

336 432 ft, 

Sinhala, Ceylon.426 

Sinhdsana ... ... ... ... 3 J 0 311 

sinhayd, lion’s fat, *— Singhalese .434 

Sintice, Syntice, fnend of Migdonia, convert- 


ed by St. Thomas . 

... 155 

8i-rcna^ mother. 

... 120 

Sirmdr, tn., Punj4b . 

... 416 

^irshaka, Bhikshu, probably Aryadeva 

... 346 n- 

Sihantana [Asipattra ? ), Yaksha birds 

... 113 

Bishyalekha of Chandragomin ... 348 imd n., 383 n. 

Sisunaga, k. of M&gadha . 

230 , 231 

Sita, g. 

332 and n. 

Sirala, 10th Jma ... 

462, 463 

Sitala devi, goddess .. 

... 80 

Siterparna, a place 

... 288 

sittaruj — Singhnlese ... 

... 337 


feiva tem])le at Trinomalai, 3l3;Zmyaw, .^16; 
coins from temple of, 219; — on coins, 319, 

420, 428; — worship, 376 n.; Siva saved by 

a spider Ityg 

siyamhald, tamarind, — Singhalese ... ... 437 

Skandagiipta, defeats the Hdnas . 379 

Skyin-gling, ]ylace near Khalatse . 391 

small-pox, among the Singhalese ... ... 4.33 

^viasdaom ~ field of graves ... ... ... 234 

Smerdes (pseiido^i ... ... 939 

Smith tMr. G ), letters. 194 

.. 

* Snow CurnTTallis,’ brig ... 81,85, S 8 , 90, 92 

‘ Snow Druid/ brig ...82, 83,84, 86 , 87, 94, 194 

* Snow Nancy,’ brig . 86 , 87, 88 

Socrates Si holasticus, reference to Church of 

St. Thomas at Edessa. 9 ,14^ 15 

sotl^Mam, a corrupt word meaning probably 
^one bundled and sixteen’ rather tlian 

‘ sixteen hundred ’ . 49 f., 52 

Sodom .265 

Soban, riv at Patna ... . 76, 77, 80 

Soked = Saketa, c.319 

Soma, god .294, 296, 298, '-99 

Soma-Haoma worship.291 

Sophronius (pseudo) . 146 

Sophronius (St ), patriarch of Jerusalem ... 147 

soran, to ask aid of a spiritual adviser ... 880 

Sotgr megas, k.231 

Sozomon, 9 ; reference to the Church of 
St. Thomas at Edessa.. 13,16 
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Spalngndam^s, his coins .. 429 

Spah«hoie^, his coins ... 429 

SpalirisSs, his coins ... 429 

spurious Indian records; identification of 
places mentioned in some of them...49, 52, 

53, 55, 57 

Srarakas ... *•» ••• •••> ••• 459, 460 

Sri^paff, 2 rijpo(r(rv, on some coins of Menander, 

430 and n. 

Sravan, month ... ... ••• ••• 237 

SrSyariiS-i, 11 th Jina ... ... •. 462 

Sri, on coin. 319, 320 ; Sri .360 

Srichandra, k., son of Bindusara ... ... 348 

^ridhara coins ... ... 315,316 

8ri-dharma-pitaka-niddna-siitra{Fu-fd-t8^dng- 

in-iuen-king) . • •• ... 382 

Sridatta, merchant of Rajapuri .240 

irijyoti ... ... ... ... 113 

SrVKrishnnrdya (?) on coin ... ... ... 324 

srivaisa Idnckhana ... ... ... ... 462 

MvirOy legend on coins ... ... ... 314, 3] 5 

Sri vHksha, tree ... ... ... 462 

Sthaviras, 228 n.. 232 ; —Viuaya chiefs, list of, 

230; — chronological list .229 

Sthulabhadra, disciple and successor of Bha- 

drav4hu.231 

Stokoe (Lieut.) in command at Andamans, 87; 
letters, 88 , 89; — his account of the 
Andamans, plan of Port Cornwallis (1793), 

194, 195 

Stone age, in Ladakh .389 

Straton L, his coins .*• ... ... ... 430 

stupa, on coin ... ... ... ... ... 430 

Subhashitamalika, by Dr. Cappeller, 300 ff., 

399 ff., 438 ft., 471 ff. 
Suhhdshitarainakarandakakaihd of Sura ... 850 

suehi, trellis ... ... . ... 430 

eucki rakhnd, sacred milk . 344 

Sudarsana, weapon of Vishnu. ... 121 

Sudharma, wife of Utsahadharma ... ... 125 

Sudra custe, 237 : — and Divall .238 

Sudurjaya, Brahman . 346 and n. 

Sughdha, Sogdiana . 287 and n. 

Suhastin ... ... ... -* ... ... 232 

Sulrillekha of Nagarjuna ...348 and n., 383 n. 

Sujanpur. 376 

sukshatra — hukshathra, — Iranian ... ... 292 

suliya, hairy whorl, — Singhalese . 433 

Sumati, 5th Jina .461 

Sumatra, camphor exported, 367: —dammar. 375 

Sumerian seven. 294 

Sungskrit = Sanskrit.245 

Sunna traditions .. 130 n. 

Sunni, sect .261 


Supthavadaka, an ancient village in Broach, 

56, 57 

Suparsva, 7th Jina . ... 461 ,463 

superstitions among the Singhalese ... 432 f. 

Sura, capital of Persians . 289 n. 

SOra, name for Matricheta ... 345. 346, 350, 3S5 

Suiashtra, dist.422 

Surat, 47, 48, 367 ; — a Digambara seat of 

learning . ... ... ... 460 

surgun, worshipper of images... ... ... 280 

Susa, Persian capital . 289 n. 

Sushravas, — Husravangh—an Usbana ... 294 

Susiana or Elam.. 285, 286 

Susruta, physician ... ... ... ... 384 

Sutaraka, Yakshini .462 

Butrdlarhkdra of Asvaghosba, 349 and n., 

350, 331, 382 n., 384—387 
suttikkd, sun-bird, — Singhalese ... ... 435 

Svami-Mahasena, g. ... ... ... ... 284 

symbol... ... . .. 238 

Svetambara Jainas, 239,459;—differ from 


the Digambaras 

460 f. 

Swedish cerebrals 

... 455 

Syam = Siam ... . 

... 466 

Syama Yaksha, 461; — or Vijaya 

... 462 

Syntengs of Jaintia ... . 

... 102 

Syriac version of The Acts of St Thomas, 


1, 2 ff., 154, 155, 157—159 


Syrian Christians, their creed .259 


Tabaung, Burmese month, March .228 

tabus, in the Punjab . 343, 344 

tahannuih, Arab rite ... ... ... ... 396 

Ta hia, 417; conquered by the Yne-chi, 418, 

419; — their land ... 423 

Taif, near Mecca . 394 

Taima, tn. . 393 

Takkta, in Malay ... . 448 

tala, the Corypha umbraculifera,— Singha¬ 
lese . 437 

talagoya, Varanus dracaena, — Singhalese ... 435 
Talakad in Mysore, mentioned as Talavana- 

pura . 222 

head shade, — Singhalese . 339 

Talavana pura, = Talak&d in Mysore... ... 222 

talgaha, palmyra, — Singhalese . 437 

Talmud . 258,259 

tamas, lusts . ... I 13 

Tamil . 449, 451, 452, 454, 456—468 

Ta-mo-mi-to — Dharmamitra.387 

Tanglauas, Lnshai tribe .413 

Tangur ... ... ... 345, 346, 348, 379, 380 

Tank, the Nawab of ..416 
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Tansen, Akbar's minstrel 

.333 

Tantra . 

.348 

T’an-yao, a sramana 

.382 

Tao-siuen, writer ... ... 

.420 

Tao4e-king . 

.428 

Tapalinada, a place 

.125 

Tapas, asceticism 

.464 

Tara, g., hymn to her ... 

.348 

Taranath, history of Indian Buddhism, 345; — 


ret'erences to Matricheta, 345, 346 and n„ 

3i7—349 n., 3c5 : — to Kanishka, 381, 

383 n., 423 

Tar gum ... . - . 

tarra, small copper coin ... ... 371 

Tartar princes ... ... ... .432 

Taswell (Oapt.), letters ...93, 94, 95, 96, 137 
tathay a prefii in the name Tatha-Umbara; 

explained ... ... ••• •.« 34 

Tatha Umbar&, an ancient name of Bagumra 
in Baroda» 54; — explanation of the prefix 


tatha ... .*• ••• 

... 54 

Ta-t*sin, —• Roman empire . 

... 426 

faitZ—long suffering, forbearance ... 

... 257 

iavalavfiy pack-buUocks,— Singhalese 

... 339 

Tavernier, Hindostani scholar 

... 210 

Ta-wau 

... 418 

Taxila, rebellion there ... . 

... 233 

Ta-Yue-chi . 

... 424 

Tchang-k’ien, 417 ; — his journeys, 418, 

421; 

—^captivity ... 

... 419 

Tchang-ngan, c. 

... 421 

Tche-le — Chara, for Charaka... 

... 388 

Tche-lo-kia, Charaka, physician 

... 387 

Tch*eng-ti, emperor 

448, 421 

Tche p’an, Ch’-phan, Chinese author 

... 382 

Tchen-tan, — Chinese. 

... 423 

Tchen-t’an, Chin-than, probably ELashga: 

ria... 385 

Tchen-t’an Ki-ni-tch’a* 382 ; — devaputra Ka- 


nishka.384, 385, 386, 387 

Sterculia foetida, — Singhalese ... 437 
Telugu folklore, 275 ff.; — characters on coins, 

313, 314, 315 ; — lang. ... 450—456, 458 

Temmins (Oapt.) ... . 89 

Temple coins .313 

Tengrikvatuy shen-yuy sons of heaven ... 432 

Teuton story. Mikir ... . 208 6*. 

Terbia, L. Treptia, wife of king Mazdai ... 5, 7 

Teshri, Oct.-Nov. . 4 

teteks'^ creeping animals ... .. ... 117 

Teu-cha-lo,— Tosharas .423 

Teu-k’in-le, — Tnkhara .423 

Theophiloa, his coins .. 

Theo8y title of Seleukoa I. Nikator.431 

Th^rapaisthis, class of Digambara Jainas ... 459 
Tbibaw,k.. .. . . 4 jg 


Thlang'Thangs, Shendu tribe. ... 41^ 

den^, blacksmith,— Lnehai ... ...411 

Thomas (St.), his connection with India, 

1 ff , 145 ff,; — Acts of. Iff,; — sold to 
Habban, 4; — martyrdom of, 5; — move¬ 
ments of, 5, 6 ; — proper names in the Acts 
ofr 6, 7 ; — early writers who mention the 
apostleship of, 9 ff.; — evangelised Parthia, 

15; — writings of doubtful date mention 
him, 145 ff.; — Calamina, scene of his 
martyrdom, 189 ff.; — the Legenda Aureay 
154 f. ; — Ethiopic version of The Acts 

contains two separate accounts of, 156 f.;_ 

Syriac version of The Acts.,, 157, 159,381 
Thonmisambhota, inventor of the Tibetan 

alphabet .. 

Thornhill (C.), letter from ... ... 93 

Thrita or Thraetona Atkwya, Iremian g., 

287,294, 296 

Thuparama dagoba, shrine of right collar 

bone, — Ceylon .34I 

Tibetan dates of Buddha, 228 ;— reference to 
Aaoka, 232; — affinities of the Lichchhavis, 

233 ff.; — rock inscriptions. 361, 362 

Tibeto-Burman languages, some branches of. 101 
T'ien chu—India—conquered by the Yue-chi, 

417, 426 

T'ien-fa — D&vadharma ... ... 334 

fien-tzeu, son of Heaven, emperor of China, 

421, 426; — devaputra of the Tue-chi ...426, 432 
Tiglatpilesar III. .288 

.. 

Tim ins, Commander of the ‘ Nautilus* Brig. 86 

Tinnevelly coins . 315,316 

Tipperahs, Chittagong Hill tribe .411 

Tipd Sultan, coin attributed to his reign ... 322 

Tiridatos I. .. 

Tirthakaras, Jain ... 230,459—461,463 

Tiruvannamaiai, or Trinomalai, in So. Arkat, 

.. 

Tishtar, the star Sirius .294 

Tissa (Tishya) — Moggaliputra, patriarch, 

231, 232 ; —religious guide of Asoka. 365, 366 

Tividi.hili.284 

topu, offering . 377 

Topu Jopu, meaning unknown, Kangra 279 

tdray Cassia leaves, — Singhalese .437 

tor arty — Singhalese .309 

Totemism in the Panj4b .201 ff., 312 

Tou-mi, principality ... 417 

Transoxiana, Sakas driven thence .429 

trial of prisoners, in Tibet and Vais&li ... 235 

Trichinopoly coins .316 

Trimukha, Yakaha .461 

Trincombar, c. 466 
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Trinity, as understood by Moslems.259 

Trinomalai, Tiruvan^malai, in So. Arkat ... 313 
Tripitaka ... ... ... ... ... ... 381 

Triratnadasa, not Matricheta ... .345 

trisula, on coins ... ... . 333, 429 

Trita Aptya or Traitana, g. ... ... 294, 296 

trob, stone tobacco-holder ...^ ... ... 390 

Tsa-pao-ts^ang kingy = Saihytikta-ratna-pita- 
ka-sutra.., ... ... ... ... ... 382 

Tshan-di, examination and whipping of pri¬ 
soners in Tibet ... ... ... ... 235 

Tsien-Han-chou ... . ... 418 

tsig, stone oil-press ... 389 

Ts’in, Cbinese dynasty.382 

Tsi-tchin-luTiy Samyukta-tattva-^dstra ...383 n. 

Ts’ung-ling — Bolor ... 382, 383, 387, 421, 422 

Tukharas, Tusharas ... ... 385, 421, 423, 424 

Tula or Libra, zodiacal sign ... ... ... 237 

Tuliga, a hiruda of Krishna III., q, u., 217 and n 
Tnlsi Das and Mira Bai ... ... 332, 333 

Tulu differs from the other Dravidian lang¬ 
uages . 449,454 

Tumbura, Yaksha ... ... ... ... 401 

Tung T‘ien-tchu — Eastern India .it85 

Tun Saranttj the three refuges, — Singha¬ 
lese .340 

Turis, of the Kurram Valley ... 100 

Turribius, mentions Acts of St. Thomas ... 2 

Turushka, Tou-kine or Yue-chi dynasty 384, 424 
Tutacree, Tutakorin ... ... ... 309, 372 

Twashtra ... ... ... ... ... ... 291 


Uch, in Bah§,walpur, a shrine ... ... ... 280 

nchity small insect . ... ... 117 

Udai Bai, sister-in-law of Mira Bai.330 

Udayast, son of Bana Sur ... .312 

ndella, hoe, -— Singhalese ... ... ... 308 

ndnpilay a village faction, — Singhalese ... 337 
nkunilla, pointed stick, — Singhalese ... 308 
uldindy devil-bird, — Singhalese ... ... 435 

Umeta, in Kaira; the spurious plates pur¬ 
porting to have been issued in A. D. 478; 
identification of the places mentioned in 

them . 52 

Umkhen, riv., Assam.. ... 102 

Umm Kulthuru, dr. of Muhammad ... ... 395 

Ummi, epithet of Muhammad... 129 and n., 258 

Unddi-Sidra . . 379, 380 

ftnahapiiluvdy Ions, — Singhalese ... ... 434 

Upddhydyay Jaina order .404 

Upagupta, supposed spiritual guide to Kala- 

soka . 231, 365 and n., 366 

fjpanayana, JsLinsL ceremony .4g0 

Upardja, officer in Vaisali .235 


Upasakuy conversion of Priyadarsi .233 

upasampaddy ordination ... 231,232, 236 

Upatishya (SariputraJ, disciple of Buddha ... 365 

Uravilva, tn.232 

urnd . 428 

Ushanas (Kava Usa or Usadhan) .294 

Ushilathana, a misreading of Dashilathana, 

V.54 and n. 

ushn(sha ... ... ... ... 428 

Utntir, Uttan5r, in Kolar, Mysore; probably 

mentioned as Uttagrama . 58 

Utsahadharma, a man. 125,126 

Uttagrama, probably = Wootnoor, Utnur, 

Dttanfir, in Kolar, Mysore. 57, 58 

Uttandr in Kolar, Mysore; probably mention¬ 
ed as Uttagrama ... 58 

Uttarasala . 228 n. 

uttardsahga, mantle ... ... .428 

Uttarashara, month ... ... •••228 

Uttarathon month .228 and n 

Uvakhshastar (Kyaxares) ... ... 289 

Uvakhshatara (Kyaxeres) ... ... ... 287 


Vadaghno.416 

Yadibhasimha’s Gadyachintd^nani .240 

Yagbhata, medical writer ... ... ... 345 

Yaghauri, ancient village in Baroda ... 52, 53 

vdhanay vehicle . 314, 316, 319, 320, 322 


Yaibhashika school 

... '383 n. 

Yaidghi, = Sita. 


332 

Vairatya or Yairoti, Takshini... 

--- 

462 

Yairocbana, a Buddha ... 

... Ill- 

-126 

Yairotya, Yidyad^vi 


463 

FtiiiJadera, Jaina ceremony 


460 

Yaisakha, month... 

. 

223 

YaisMi, council, 231, 233; disposing of the 


dead in, 234; judicial system 


235 

Yaisravana, g. ... 

... Ill, 

125 

Yaisya caste 

. 

237 

vajray diamond ... 


428 

Vajra-silchi 

. 

382 

Yajrasrinkhala Yakshini, 461; 

Yidyadevi. 

463 

Yakereta, probably Kabul 

Valabhi = Wala, Wala, or Walem. 

in Kathia* 

287 


war .. 

Valabhi records; the spmiousplates purport¬ 
ing to have been issued in A D. 478 ; identi¬ 
fication of the places mentioned in them... 49 

Valahd, heary — Singhalese ... ... ... 434 

Vallabha lord, the; a designation of Amugha- 
varsha 1. ... ... 

Valli Amma, consort of Kartikeya .311 

\^anabhattabana’s Viratidrdijonat.hat''ta*,^ 240 
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varadahasta mndrd . 

... 462,463 

Varanandi, Yaksha . 

.461 

Varanda river = W^d Khari in 

Broach ... 56, 67 

Varanera, = Walner, W^ner, in 

Broach ... 66 

Vararuchi, Prakrit grammarian 

180—183 

Vardhamana, 24th Jina 

... ... 463 

Varena, a Persian dist. 

... 287,288 

Varinoin, a tree ... 

.123 

Varnanurhavdrnanastotra, a translation of 

part of. . 

... 347,343 

vania siktras, or phonology 

.379 

Varuna, g., Ill, 125, 292, 295, 

298, 299; — 

Yaksha. 

.463 

vas^ rainy season, — Singhalese 

.340 

Vasubandhu 

...345, 383 n. 

V asudeva, possibly Mazdeo, 159; * 

— on coins... 428 

Vasumitra, president of the 

council of 

Kauishka 

... 383 n , 425 

Vasupfljya, 12th Jina. 

... 462, 464 

Vasushka, Turushka, k. 

.424 

Vatasavitri 

.238 

vay-dam-loh, cholera, — Lushui 

.411 

Vayn, wind god ... . 

.294 

Vdyii-Purdna 

.232 

Vidas of the Digambara Jainas 

.459 

Vedic dialects, 181,184, 185. 451 

) : —religion, 

its source 

.297 

Vedisagiri (Chetiyagiri) 

.364 

viL, spear of Kart ike ja. 

.311 

Vel Fidtbit, irrigation officer,— 

Singhalese... 336 

Vellore Kayars, their coins 

.315 

Vemana, Telingana poet. 

.378 

Vendtdad,,, 

.415 

Venkafa, on coin... 

.316 

Venkafappa, on coin 

.320 

Venkatas of Vijayanagara, coin 

attributed to. 321 

A^onugrama, = Belgaum 

... 218, 219 

V'erbal Index to Yule's Hobson-Jobson. 44 ff., 

139 tf., 26 

7ff., 444ff,478ff. 

A^rethragbna = Vritrahan. g 

.294 1 

Vernaculars. Indo-Aryan. 18.‘h 18C, 187, 

189: — of India grouped 

186 

X'etala-banner . 

.284 

Vihlidshiisdstra ... 

.423 

A’idarblia, CO. 

.180 

Wdarbha-Riti ... ... •• 

^ 182 

’^Ydeha, co, . 

.182 

\ idyadevis 

.463 

Vidyadliaras 

122—126 

VidyMliarix . 

122—126 

Vidyakaraprabha. ... .360 

STidyastbanas, seats of letu 

iiing of the 

Digambara Jainas 

.460 

Vihana, = Vihan, Vih^n, in Bavoda ,** 52, 53 

Vrijaya legend on coins. 313, 320 


... 462 

^ 462 
... 24(> 
281, 284 
... 34 & 


Vijaya or Jaya, Takshini 
Vijaya or Syama, Yaksha 
Vijay&, wife of k. Satyamdhara 
Vijayaditya ... ... ... 

Vijayakirti, k. of Li invaded India 
Vijayanagaia kingdom, coins. 315, 31/, 318, 

321, 324 

Vijayanka, wife of Adhora, ^ r. ... ••• 222 

Vijrapani, g. ... .. .11^^ 

Yikramachakravartin, a bivudo^ allotted to 
Krishna III., q. v. ... ... ...217 and n. 

Yikramaditya era . ••• ••• 

Yikramaditya, k, of Ujjain, a Gupta ... 237, 238 

Vim ala, 13th Jina . — ... 462 

vimdna, a car ... ... ... .«• ••• 240 

vina . .240 

Vinaya chiefs, list ... ... ... 230 

Vindhyas... ... ... ... ... •— 1^^^ 

Vindusara, Bindusara, date of death... ... 232 
Viparijayas ... ... ... ... ••• 

Viranarayana, a hiriidaot AmoghavarsbaI-.** 22»> 
Virandrdya/iacharita oi Vamauabhattabana.. 24“ 

Virgin Mary, death of. ... ••• 

visa kiimbha, plant, antidote to cobra poi¬ 
son,— Singhalese ... ... ... ... 43^ 

Vishnu, g., and the DivMi . 237, 23^ 

Vishnu, image at Dondra, 310;—on coins, 

314; epithet to, 315,316, 320, 321,323; — 
namdni, trident mark, 316; — chakra, 315, 

325; described... ... ... ... ••• 330 

Evolvuius alsinoides, — Sing¬ 
halese ... ... 300 

Vispanthis, siib-division of Digambara Jainas 450 
revenue officer, — Singhalese ... 33l> 

vitarkomiidrd, a.ttitnde ... ... ... 428 

Vivdha, Jaina ceremony ... ... ... 46o 

Vivanghat, father of Yima, Iranian.29“ 

Vivas vat, mythical priest ... ... ... 296 

Viziin, L Zuzanes — son of king Mazdai. 5, 

6, 7,150 

Vizepoore = Viziapdr, Beejapore ... ... 31 

Vohumano, Persian g. ... ... ... ..• 290 

Vrijji, CO, ... ... ... ... ... 233 

Vritra, fiend .295 

Vritrahan, Verethraghna, fiend, Indra ... 294, 295 


ivadamni, hibiscus, — Singhalese . 

Waddell (Mr. A.), letter from. 

Wadi’l Kora, tn. .. 

Wala, Wala, or Waleih, in Kathiawar: an¬ 
cient Valabhi. 

wal-d^ketta, jungle-hook, — Singhalese 
Walner, Wainer, in Broach; ancient Vai'a- 
n^ra ... ••• ••• ••• **• 


437 

94 

393 

49 

303 

66 
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Wand-Khari rirer in Broach : ancient 

Varanda ... . 56,57 

irangredijfa, a mortar, — Singhalese ... 308,338 

Wang-mang, minister ... ... ... ... 421 

Wanla, in Ladakh . 389, 390 

Waraka bin Naufal, kinsman of Khadija ... 396 
Warahgal, coins of the Kakatiya sovereigns. 315 
Waris ‘Ali Khan’s tank, at Patna ... 76, 77, 80 

loasairtay — Singhalese ... ... ... ... 336 

xoatti, wicker-work baskets, — Singhalese ... 310 
waUururdla tenant, — Singhalese .•• ... 310 

ivawlo, bats, — Singhalese . ... 434 

Wei — Oxus r. ... ... ... — ... 418 

Wei (Compendium of the"' ... 419, 420, 425 

Wei-na, — Karmadana. 388 

tvelikukuloy jungle-fowl of Ceylon ... 435 

Wesak .228 n , 309 

screw-pine, — Singhalese ... .„ 309 

ivetakolu, Luffa acutangula, — Singhalese ... 309 

Wharf Island . .198 

Wieland, the smith ... ... ... ... 294 

Winichchkiya mahdmattd, second court of 

inquiry, Yaisali . ... ... 235 

Winter (Sir Edw,), his exploit, and monu¬ 
ment in Battersea Church ... .470 

Withaka .. 228 

Wodly in Kolar, Mysore; ancient Hodali ... 53 

Wohdrikd, third court of inquiry, Vaisali ... 235 
women change their sex in outward appear¬ 
ance among the Lushais ... ... ... 413 

Wood (Mr), Surgeon . 83 

Wootnoor in Kolar, Mysore ; probably men¬ 
tioned as Uttagrama ... ... . 58 

Writers, in Mikir ... .101 

wiitang-walakan, a small animal ... ... II 7 

Xanthippus, or Xenophon, deacuu uf St. 
Thomas ... ... ... . 4 ^ 7 

yajata — yazuta, ‘ the revered,' — Iranian ... 291 

Xajuj . 05 U 

yak-katussu, chameleon, — Singlialese ... 436 

Yaksha-hounds, birds. 113, 111, 116 

Voksharnukha, fire . ... llg 

Yakshas fed by Maitribala ... ., ... 528 

Yakshas and Yakshinis, of the Jaiuas ... 461 fl:‘. 
Yakshesvara, Yaksha ... ... ... ... igi 

Yakshet, Yaksha . ... 462 

Yam, ignames ... 512 

Y'ama, g. ... Ill—113, 115, 1,9. 123, 125, 

238, 277, 294, 296, 437 

Yamadhipati . ... 112—126 

yamdnu, bellows, — Singhalese . 337 

Yapaniya saihgha, a Jain sect; it included 
the Kareya gam and the lineage of 

Mailapa. 218, 219 


Yaphamyi village-officer, — Singhalese . 

.. '336 n. 

Yasodharman, expels the Hdn^s 

... 379 

Y'asomitra . 

383 n. 

Yatipilla, a village party, — Singhalese 

... 337 

Yatus, — fabulous male enchanters ... 

... 294 

Y'avana kings . 

423, 424 

Yayati, an Ushana . 

294 

Yazatas, g. 

298, 299 

Yellow River 

... 421 

Temama, dist. 

. 392,397 

Yemen 

392, 397 

Yemu, a tree 

... 118 

Yen-kao (tchenn), Hema Kadphises ... 

... 419 

Yen-kao-chin, Kushana k. 

417, 421 

Ye-po-no — Y'avanas 

423, 424 

Yezid . . 

... 261 

Ydma = Yama ... ... ... 287 

, 294, 296 

Yogesvara-Jaganmitrananda, his Chamlrard- 


jalekha ... . ... ... ... 348 

Yoginis .464 

Yogisvara... ... ... ... ... 121 

Y^ 6 na kings . 232, 233 

ydtj line, — Singhalese .308 

Yuan-ti, emperor of China . 418, 421 

Yue-chi, 382, 383, 386; — their vicissitudes, 

417 ff., — send a mission to India, 419 ff.; 

— introduce Buddhism into China, B. C. 2 ; 
coins indicating their religious history, 420; 

— dates, 421; —■ king demands a Chinese 

piincess in mandage, 422, 425,426 ; — expel 
the Sakas.429, 432 

Yule's Hobson-Jobson, Verbal Cross-index to, 

44 ff., 139 ff, 267 if., 444 ff., 478 ff. 


Zaid bin Thabit, amanuensis to Muhammad, 


128, 133; — his version of the Qoi 

'dn ...134 f 

Zainab, dr. of Muhammad 

.395 

zakat, means of purification ... 

.396 

zalbuk, — Lushai . 

.411 

zaoiar. priest, — Iranian 

.296 

Zarathushtra, Zoroaster 

287, 415, 41H 

Zarathushtrian faith, 285, 287 : — its evolu- 

tion down to Alexander, 289, 291, 

— source 

of a reformation of... 

...29S ff 

Zemzem, a fountain 

.394 

ziii = kshetra 

... 348 u. 

Zbilos, his coins ... ... 

.430 

Zoroaster, 299; his temptation 

415 f. 

Zoroastrian religion, earliest 

history, 


285 ff.; — prevalence in Media, 287; — 
evolution, 289;—attitude toward the Soma 


offering.. 

Zoroastrianism.260 and n., 393 n. 

Zu-chen, Tib. translator . 3 g,j 

Zuzi coins . ^ 
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Coniribntors will also greatlj lighten the teak 
of the jBfkorp as weE-aa lesaew the eosi of eon* 
position and correetion^ by ohaerriiig the follow^, 
iog snggestioinB:— 

L. InprepariiigGc^, please leafa a naiJi^ 
of at least three inches on oner side. ThereviAs 
of a erowded ammseript is exSeasMIy fereiMe^ 
some and laboriona. When tte laatidieBi gf the/ 
article has been finished^ the bat itbeiKi^ tc. 
other niterpolatioii added, and the laai, snliiferask : 
tion made, please auiDber the leliioa cwme ettii f ^ 
with the Bat«nl*iiiuiilie|B fr^u 1 id the end. ., . 

2. Write pbnhlj, especially profWnaasea ‘and 
foreign words. If foreign chairaeteni am to be 
employed, let thefea reesmblc aaeloaefy as poasOde 
the type in oar fonisL' If Roman or I^Se 
ehaneters with diacritical points sSre nsed^ see 
that the peixits are diafeixiei rightly plpeed*. 
Words to be printed m Italiesshowld he 
denooredft Wordsto hepaMaA4Stma^ii^iAs^ 
wmyhefmcelnidBriMsairedi^U^ 
written alw^^needaiiii Wea«thRy ^ 
wUh e qi>s eiei to tmAm iba i 

tbriwp wiie t n atj p iu .. 


. tjmfham .1W 


iHipg 

mt it % U l^:Si 
£wii ifeeet. fa.,ar-z^abir*: 


mfiiiiitr tlief 





































Ibe ui^pet'ltafijf *^tt T|li 

blaxiic* tioi ik^i 

fliiiteriv^ insbtii^S^^ £»' ‘ ^rj|ii|"Ti^q^^ 

titlisigt B%jU of pgwtmy- BftilfcfatSiMAi^i 

etc. SiieSiiiBfTiietiotis«.idu^ 
liftbletonmliift confoAkm a»ii4w4iilii 
Gontrc bojtocfl 1^ aliao 
of the£diior» ac 

pontivn wad tfL^jtuu^ 
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'H.y«hic*Kvw. —Ml ^ sAVfo ant a Sfibkb o.’i. his F&mwt, Vy 
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it ■Aas>l£A'^0®^fei_,W''"k™c®*'^ ^ a*im, 1I.A., . PjtaR, hvjMw „ 
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CfiSTPIfBT Ma, IQI Sii JBlfHAMr.a KKied by i>E. i 

’ A- '-*. ..: — — ...535 . A . L»t»aig, lyeS. .Sy 


^ rt . . OARMA’lioanai. StrrtfiA. Mravh; BBATtiPAT^ . 

t JBlfHAAir. CL £^lt4ed by i>E. t^aiao^ fife^0k)bML ' 

..: ^ ...535 . <. ; LvTpai^, .By a. a. HAcri^AtlKU; •*-. 

,‘'.... ■' ■ > . “ • , ' ‘ .1 •■.■-'»*‘St -*A ■ ■ *■' < ■’ 

from Low^ .tofii<»pA33a» , , . . . ■ ' ' 


■ .■• ■ ’■■ v,;. ^bj>bbatV'- ", ' 'rr--;' /: 

.' ^5.3*3^y. afeiiiTos sboirors '.paas^ Buie^:; \ 

^ ‘ ' . i&MBoir* icwJAii PAUL.m6B[CA TaasjtBaaOfli. .' ; ; ;. ; 

•’• ■ . ■ . ' ' ■ Vi 
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hlwifc» for tbe. eonveniesee erf -£» 

fBteri^ mBlkpaaGem^ tA ibt 
tiUmg^ ttfit oi ^iiitiii^, 
etc. Sit^ioBiariieiioiiB, wben 
l»bletcrea«dfciB eoiifiiafon . 

Oontribttto^ «l»t> gx’eey^I^teit UietaaV 
oC the Editor, fts as lesMA Ihee^ ^cm^ 
posiiivii and casreotioA. 


!• k^Hjowr^ 

^ ai Wart" tte^,,iwdieai» '•'^fiiaverihiiKa 

:4Bd^WMidad‘ iiSvtfigttcir^* 'M ‘ttiiStttSirdLy' 
awe'Atidlalakmaa.. 

has'beajs w or 

o^er adde^.a^ ^ 

iioiii Bw^ ^e aa e nrsmher the ranseeatneii!: 

:inth iha natanil ahmben &t>m 1 i6 the end; 

S. Write phoul^, espeSiaUj pToperauaee' 

fcHccigii words. If foreign cheKWten siw, to be 
em^jed, let ihiNa-ioscnihl^ peesilde 

the in onr foeds. H Roin^ or h^ii^ 
elbonu^evV 'V^ 

that the pepada a^ .|da$ad* 

Words to te.ptnrt^ in. ft^y 
deeseored.- -^7i^ 

nOky be oiioe XfoAmieas^ V 

written eopar he 


the Hue of text W rAM: it ‘wi 


of the note. But if' Uierni^j^ 
or tf it ia it is ireS: th. 

findhab^ai^nriidor. .. 

'7« Coiitritati^.nre 




veaiber '" 




■®^'. ’ftiA' *ljk»aiki«*/,diil|j(ia^ 
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5 ., HiKDoisiK m. >ri« Umiursg, ty H. A. 

zrcnrsB AZTD QijKKC^:-^ ' 


i«A SAT^O. HT a BMAIS 0 !l.,Bn PUM*. tv 
Bbov. Lif]>#i«\.. . ... ^ 


.it ■ AaniCA '■J50Tg& fa'Tr htcbbt a. Skitb. ha.. 


■.; ■ ■^^CSaLtW^'^^ ..-;■ •..■ ■ ~. .-■■ --^5* BbOK-Hb^cS:— ■ 

A, MHfe PGdU A ^^ma-^mcabax* v - .Di* Gwidu'i^ vr’Siit ' " i-- 

^^rrie M&. bj st*mWBuC. .. 

••• •* “• ■*• ..-535 . if , Taipasi^, ^By A, A, lixcioiE^x^ ' ^ 


]Efaiel> Qiryatj*ii frem IkHrcc.Tiajli^tf! ... a.« to fboQ p. 3^ 
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■ ■-x^OF'a ^.KBQAH^PAtru t&bnoh; v'.-'’’'4'..t 

Hz>o^:'iuzAc.A qk.- i i^^was'oppd'j^AaRAS^'WEH^’*' 


L&imo^: tUZAC * OtK JiSlj^Zf&t OPPO j^AEt 

itpjT^f:. BOMBAY BDUCHr. SOGT.’S PB^S. PARIS e g. LROOUJL 
? ariir rowc .• WBSTjgRMAira RCat - ssRj^tif. a. Asasa 

'*'€mCA€tOt S. p. PBBt. P|^.Dt ' I 7 IES» 4 s A. aOLPSI 


'n'- \.'**'t 


’\Ji. • V.? , /- 


oo/ I- nsm,m a. Asasa A-rOt';;! 

: ;■. V|- PXES»4, A.-HDU>SSaW^\^:2^-J^/- ■ 


















SubMriifttoiB I or i3i« 

16 the UMnmt of Ba. 90; 

Bs. 40; Vkn, As. S»; and W 
specially requested that t he se OS 
^ desred without furtt^r 

Siibsozibears in BmrOpe es0<iw 
pay their Sabsctiptions to the fihiiifij 
Bombay Edaeatiba Bocieilj'e 


Oontrlbvtors Ut Xad^ d 
good as to sddteBs 'papekr ei 
the EDITOR, o£ 
Society’s Ptees, Boaesbajf' v 


Contriinqtom in Sornps 
so good as to sendtheMPMipgs^ 
p^fa to &IK'B. O. TEBiiP^^ 
H. 8. King ACo., 0, Fdl 



lor the 

d^tering instnuBtioSs to 'Iw' ^ 

tittiwg, styUoi pnnj^^suhmisa^ of p»Pols.etkfr 
etok vSa^iodtzwfeMm^ irhensesds^lian^yruiw 
y sM^ to fssEiilt in oonlnBum. end dehijr;"^ ^ 
CbBtcibnUtts tdll also gra^y l^ten the iWt ' 
of ihsB^tor, as wdQss]efiaen„^eoirt <d.eeniH 
podtioii sod ooncectifln, ^ 

isgsi^esiioxisc—. 

L inpr^^ai^coj^fA^^ l^Mire a niarg^ 
of at kast threb^kdiea:^ ■ 

ofacrdfrded nA buseri ^fc iir S ttirwB»a l^ fasol^- 
VKeaihelahhstiMbt the 
artk^ h^ iuish^ .the huit fiftonbtod ey 
other iatorpolatjcn add^ ^laat^ nihtiae- 

tioa made, please numhcrthe jMhm’bcmaeoatiij^ 
.liiih the ludnnl nianbers from 1 to the end. 

2: Writo plainly, especially and 

foreign words. If fore^c. chatwet^ are to be 
emplojedr 1^ iws^Ueas^osely as possible 

the type in fwir fonts* Bomaa or itahe 
cbaractecs wkh diaentdoad poiafir are used, see 
that toepoixsto ' we distinci and ngl^ ]^a6ed.‘ 
Words to be printed in ItaKesslidhld ine. anae »- 
darseoredi Wordsto bepssnii|^C^|aettod6m tarjpa 
, nmylMOiHseondaraoQiii^inlhb^ Tfpo* 

imtifln copy altotysneedB to be eateftdfy ratiewd,^ 
witoespeetalaEk^mttoa toaae^sildcal and 

to theV . ^ 

Sb ladsohtojpar^^ a wide in* 

deBtkmMjthfr Veg^^^ ia.jOi 

'torgsr £tri(itoM cf a.totiih^iidkeet ^ 

|wq»er. It is h«^ s^ Oat the 





’i- 






or if it la 








BcripthniB, and nolibea 
beBefiktsi>— 


Lii'•Ji-i ' < 7 *' r*) • L! 

l»}rnt .:v. 4 j 







































Bubaariptioiw for 
to t^e ^nnt. of 
3 b. 40 ; 1901 , Bs. 8 S 3 ; and 
speeUllj ruqiMsted that 
be cleared off wilbuat 

Sobscribers in 
paj their Sabeeriptbinia to 

Bombay Bdnca^ 'Sorinlf^iSrt^jiyp^ ^Mp| 


OontqnbiitcM Sii. 
good as to ^dx^ 




e. MaiXar if - ^y :.aiii;-.^g»*'.:''.'4 M j' 


the EDITOR;. § 

Society’s Ei^ p 

ao- good as.tb aaatd tli^««^iM i|^j | *^‘*^^ y'||jfiiriii'i [ij||i|||i> r 

Er«de,to'&».,B.,q:«*BfE|gfi[j^^i^ 1 

. U. 8 . JEiog & Oo.; ^ 

■ irorfixB 

Ccmtribntara of Arfwbfc'iiJ> ‘"i '.-l 

will gwatly oblige the. .^ber. if j^y: fiR;.^**',-.;,,| ''} 
the upper ludf ot l&e fiif»t. itfyiiw* ":f'. 

blapk, for the coaveniimoe ef. tko Editor i»- f 
oatieriBg iutttriteUoiw to ibo 

at^le of pri&trag. Bufattittioo of j ' 

etc. fcU€hin»truetion8, wSwi aeBt^purateijiSj*^ f 

luMo to molt in coufiui<m and diiUj, { 

Coutnbutora will also greail.; li»r * f| . ^ t'" ■ . 

of toe Juiitor, as irell.as lessea tke cost 6i tipvO'* 
poeitiod and corrcctionv Ijy obaenotfg the foJlotr. . ' , 

iiig aaggestions:— '-I 

r 

1 . In prepanng copy, plcaisc loare a | , 

trf at kaat three inebee on one (tide.' ^eievieioiL j 

ofacnmded Biannseript is ereeeairdly trtrafale- 
eomhandlalmrioiB. When the last sheet bf Hie ■ 
artMe baa been fiaished, the last fooiaiote or t ’ 
other interpolation added, and RM;:bai anib<nM> * 
tiOT made, please nnmber the folioe eoneeeaUreb * 

■with thenatnnl iiimiben from 1 to the eni ** 

2 . Write plmBfy,eapeciaHjr>oper names and - ! 

foie^ words. If foreign cixaracten are to be i 
employed, let them reaemlble as eloselyas possible ’ 
the type in onr fonts. If itonma or lta& 
eWterawri* dia^itical pehrts «« nsed, see 
-hat.thepou^are distiaet and aicdMly nitb^ '- - 

3 ^ to beopmted in ItaKbidsirfS ■ - ' J 

Awwored. Wordsto beptinted darasd^^liM -I ■ 

waybeeiieenadenieoredirith htee.p^ :i 

wntton cepj alis»j»ae(tdtto be '^-Tf-*TTrn hS "" " - 

to AttpowathiHolb;; -i;.''■■• ;„ -.v:' 

d«tw a If 


1^4 » 



d»«ld 

. (aagrln»rd.te,^:;s^l^^g^^^^Sr-- 

; AitJttt.tha <i>aaaii:~i!tt--^rttoaa^ 

, ffoo 4 lMifa»;diB^ 

aothpr ^"**^#^111^1^1114 ~’ 

' iSftaiii&le'bstaiB^paMySira S^^ 

Vte-Spe of 

' being. ressMted an 
of tv w>^- ■ 

<v if it is )oag)rl^. ai sn^'. ito ~ir^ilh 1 (iS > ■ ■' 
fnahebeet«»«riObv'' ' ■■■'? 

Ve^f.lbe htOt ^irtinMei'i 


ng^.u^maVV^fV -S^ VV 4 ' 

fe»a.cf-arifc-..,^ 


.3i»d.cd''lalMittr^^igo^ -^im!|gp-''.''j^' 

■'poaitorB: . 

^ itm 'iBiiAaiiil&riaa^^ 

'I '-V ' 

:’sc. 































BiibseripCkMfortkejean 18M wecMBto^; 
fto the amomt ot Ha. 06; 1880, 

1901« Ha. W2 ; ud 1808,Bo; 
apeeiallj reqaeated that'these aii M a iiid^gs .-' 
be deared off wiihont|Hrih6rdela.j* 

Subflcribon in Bnrc^ toe rdqaei^d' ^:. 
paj their Snbscripiioiia ta tl»f» j^periotcaid^t^;; 
Bombay Edacatioii Soe^j’a Pnio^ Bombaj^*, 


ContribBtenbi XadiAwro leqMrthfftq 
good as to address pajperaanffeoM^^ 
the BDJTOB, sm ot lbs 
£oGiet/B Press, Booi^jf ^ V 


ContribotGors te Hiuopa loe 8eqiKSf|iid 
BO good as to 6»d their maaoserlpi^l^il^^ 
proofa to Sut & 

Hv s. Kiag iM jisixi^s. 






BOTxGs <po eo^nrsi^^ 

CcmtribBtars off Articdes to-' tfata,. jotumaf 
will greatljr oblige tlie Editor if tlu^ will leare' 
the upper balff of Vi^e first eheet off monuaeript^ 
blauX, for the eonveuienee of tiie Editor ia 
entering wtroStions to the Press regarding 
titling, of printing, snbTaitsioxi of proofs, etc., 

etc. finch inatmetions, when sentsepe»tely,are 
liable U> result in confuaion and delaj.- 

Gmiiribaiors will also greatly I^hteu the task 
of the Editor, as well as l^en tjic cost of etna- 
position and correction, by obeenring t$ify follow¬ 
ing suggestions r— 

1. Jm pc^q^ring copy, please leave a margin 
of at least three inches on one side. Thercnsion 
of a crowded maniwcript is exeessiriily troahle- 
scmie and laborious. When the lart ^leet of the. 
article has bett fini^c^ the last i^ckuite or 
other interpolation added, and the last subtrac¬ 
tion made, please numbed the folios amseeutiTe;^ 
with the natural pombcis from 1 to the md. 

2. Write plainly, especially proper names and 
foreign words. If foreign characters are fo be 
employed, let them resemble as clos^y as possilde 
the type in our fonts. - If Roman or lt«% 
characters with .diapritical pmnts arc used, see 
that the points are distinct and iq^tly placed. 
Words to be printed in Italics shoiM he onee ini- 
derscored. Words to bepsinted ClAreridan typii. 

May he once underscored w^ bine penciL^ 

written copy alwaysneeds to be eareffuBy telmed» 
witheqpecialalteB^te inaAM^ ^ 

to the ptmefenni&iiiu 




'todl» gpod t3r)fo^i|pli^. tfafijt itHMeibBa 
vitUnmodK^K^uW: . 

shoqld tis Blade by brief seri^ Bratbars 

(wy frwtt 11» 10)., .apt ^ iyte. 

Aa t» the 'ff,;i4otn..ia^^a 

aMior and ediW aa^priateriP to i^tpert t>be note, 
^th a «ide:r Ie<b.|nnS'i(iijaniha tiba' Btai 

- a. _. « .A ■ . ■■ ■ .■* '■■I'. ■ "f _ 


the Ime of text (« wkic^ k intfei^-thB text itittifc 
bein^ resamed oo the liap astta^ Uip eaodi^'-V 
of the note. Bat if ante is aa afteF-tiiai^l^,' 
o» if it ii kmg, it ie vhli to iatorpikto 
fresh sheet as a rider% ' ‘ . '- *■ 

7. Contnbatora are ye^estojjl ^^7 xi?- 
member, that »iditw^T^ 
after «a 4 b prwW arc 

ecRs tee huic al^' dubsall ^ nte^|r •' 

coetly, the bOI far edtte^iiBmshyMtim«at^^^ 
lug to as much ah t^ oif 

and that hpeh altd^tidn^ litthLL^;k 
hmd of labour 
IKMitora, but'on tbeantho-iii 
and they are-- acomrdk^y 
inrqpatotiQtt ttf 'th^ 
above .M^Cated wilt Wqe 
tbemaeives toni9b/ngBe«mdK^%^§^^ 















" .A. ‘ j 5 ''*■■ '««■"'. 
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\ nr 


K-mm 


,r % ^ - I- '> - . . ' ' -V .. 

■ 1 • “■ » ^ ' *. ‘ ..■ ■ - ■ 


BKOGRAto» fflSmT, FOt^^S* IAF«^A0tei^ 
* . ' UTSiUTOKR KimiSMATlGi, PHILOSOPHT/miOIOS, te., &a 

*' Sditei by 

BIB M d^BHAO TEMPliB, :^RT., CXE., 

r; sig®r.4)oi.^Bi^ nroiAH ABKr. . ^ . 


GONTBK^ 


jroTSs nst dkavidtah raiidtoGT, ^ 
- 9«hM ifotraw, 9t tiw Uiii'W«ar vt Chriattaw, 


T^m^MBkKJk. JAINA ICOTrOeBASHT, tir Jab. 
bvmwib, C.i.9..uu>: - - - 

SOHS AJraW)-INl>IAN TBMUS FBOM, A 
XVlIra CEKTCBT MS., by 8i» Eiohab» C. 
T«Htu,'Brurt. — —' ~ ^ ... «» 

. S1TBH:ASEIT.41CAU^. tnoiataied ft®iB Owbim 
fVMti, by Bty*. C. Capmlib, 1%.D., Jbbb -.-Wl 


pAom 

& A coarPLB^ TKRBAi; ososs^nn>Kz to - 

YUUfi’3 ifOBSON-JOBSON Oa GIiOSaABT 
OF AKOLO-lNi>IA£i WOfiDS^ CKftJbus 
PiijBTBisoim HbA. bm -• — MB -.«. 478 

KISCBIiXaAHSA ^ 

6» Obitkta&t Notice of Sib Jaioes Kacbabb 

GjJCFBEULy K.CJ.F., by J. F, Fmr . 488 

7. Note on thk Us* of thb. *■ VABB-oBWABKHrr ” m 

A aViVKD TUBTUr AT KuBBAbU IK MA^AKI, 

Bajputaha* hj Captain C« £• Luabb ••«48l 


PlBtee:^- 

IH^Bibiita and Tafcabinia, Hates i—rr 

Tbmpls at Kbarfibi in MtUni, Baiirntm yi 


... iofaeop. <^ 4 . 
... a a 484. 
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ContribiitoKa m 


tbe ^ 

SoeietT’a 

CoaMlf»|ilto^7^ 


H. b:ksi^ 




,...pst,.,.. 

Ji,A‘ '• 








eto 1 . SachiiisinictiiaDSh when b<niir^]^rai<^;4Ve 
liable to reaolt in coufusion auid d^iiii^iv. "* . -V 

Contn>rtitoFs vill also .greatly 
ol the EditCHTf well as lessen. 11^, cuisiL'^ Q^* \ 
position and eoTTection« by «|bB«ropg tbe 
ing BOggestioDs:— ^ J t 

1. In preparing please ..leavo a xjHs^bi' 
otnt^snkiMxeiimsh^Jo^ '^erevkiim 

of a ccowded tnaansDripi it.' btcesaivdly 
some and laborious. Vhen^ Itot of'the. 
artiole 'bas been finishod; the >la^ foataoto viar 
other inter^latiott added, and t^; Idairt ^Wbf^ 
4ion madc^ please noinlMii^hejCuUos ctmaamixt^, 
with tlie natural imxnbers frold^ 1 io the ooii- ' 

3. Write plainly; espeeiaBy proper names a^y*d 
foreign words. If foreign charaotere aro^lp be^. 
employed, let them ^s^bk sis elosejLja^ potoible' 
the type in *o«r faaU. K ‘ Itomua Or 7It&^ 
-oharwfcmwith diaeritic^ points .!^ nto^ tee 
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